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occupy a dignified position, due pri- 
marily to our own efforts in the direc- 
tion of conscientious manufacture, but 
even in larger measure to the hearty 
co-operation of the druggists who have 
accepted them as representative of all 


that is best in medicinal chemical prep- 4 | x 
aration. We thank these friends and 2 a 
- look to see their number increased : a ll | 


through our maintenance of the purity 
of our output. 
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OUR ANNUAL REVIEW EXTRA 
EDITION. 


For many years it has been the cus- 
tom of the Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter to publish, in a separate issue, 
during the early part of the year an 
annual review of the trades it repre- 
sents for the previous calendar year. 
Owing to the delay in obtaining cer- 
tain statistical information, which 
was not available until last Thursday, 
we were prevented from completing 
our edition until now and we are 
therefore presenting this issue to our 
readers as an extra edition in order 
that they may not be kept waiting 
another week for the record of the im- 
portant developments in our trades 
for the year 1915. 

Our treatment of the market and 
trade developments is based on a 
close study of the essential conditions 
and influences and the results are pre- 
sented in a form to afford a compre- 
hensive and satisfying summary. We 
are gratified to be able to include in 
this edition a number of the more im- 
portant foreign market reviews, which 
we are confident will command rec- 
ognition by reason of the unusual con- 
ditions they portray and the difficulties 
under which they have been prepared. 
For those of our customary foreign 
reviews which we are not able to pre- 
sent at this time we ask the indulgence 
of our readers who will readily appre- 
ciate the occasion for their Omission. 
Where their omission has been due to 
delay in their dispatch or arrival we 
shall publish them in our regular 
editions as soon after their receipt as 
possible. 

The year 1915 stands as the most 
eventful period our trades have ever 
experienced, all being more or less 
closely related to the influences and 
results of the war. The stirring de- 
velopments which characterwed the 
earlier months of the war have in 
some cases been equalled or surpassed 
during the past year, but, on the 
whole, our trade interests have been 
able to adapt their policies more with- 
in the rule of reasonable regulation 
and safeguard. 

There have been new conditions and 
complications with the advance of the 
year to interpose additional problems 
of adjustment, but the settlement has 
been generally worked out without se- 
rious disturbance of the balance our 
trades have been able to maintain so 
creditably against so many perplexing 
influences. Probably the most trying 
instances have been experienced in 
the rampant speculative tactics of 
second hands in commodities reflecting 
the keenest effects of the war. These 
practices have been largely encouraged 
by the diversion of supplies from con- 
tract purchasers hoping to turn to ac- 
count the wide margins afforded by 
the open markets over the original 
terms. It is gratifying that these 
wildcat transactions have been well 
checked by the absorption of the re- 
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drastic 
guard 


sale stocks and the more 
measures of first hands to 
against their recurrence. 

The rule of belligerent governments 
in imposing greater restrictions upon 
supplies within their control for pos- 
sible war service or to guard their 
outlet against the enemy’s consump- 
tion has resulted in a tightening of 
stocks of a number of important ar- 
ticles in our field, but the extension of 
export embargoes and the crippling of 
many foreign industrial and com- 
mercial activities have been the means 
of creating new opportunities for our 
products and wares in the markets 
abroad, with fair chances of estab- 
lishing them on an enduring basis. 
We have been brought more keenly to 
the realization of developing to greater 
self-reliance industries well within 
reasonable ‘accomplishment, now that 
the war has been the means of 
strengthening the assurance in our 
resources and: our ability to turn 
them to best account. 

We have entered upon another year, 
with a stronger sense of security 
against whatever forces of economic 
unrest may be in store during its 
course and with increased confidence 
that having endured the hardest 
troubles of the war our trades are 
now in the soundest position to apply 
their experience and new opportunities 
to all the greater advantage and 
credit. 

- 0 eee 
FROM A NATIONAL STANDPOINT. 


It is reasonably safe to say that in 
its national aspects the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through its activities in leg- 
islative affairs, orders of executive de- 
partments, decisions by the courts and 
regulations made by various Federal 
officials, has touched practically every 
line of the Reporter’s trade during the 
past year. Nearly all lines of indus- 
try have been directly or indirectly af- 
fected by the European war and its 
influence upon international commerce 
and shipping and all avenues of trade 
have been noticeable, also, through ac- 
tions of the Federal Government in 
efforts to relieve conditions in industry 
that have been made burdensome on 
account of that war. 

It is impossible to consider the op- 
erations in the industry in this coun- 
try during the past year without giv- 
ing close attention to the effect upon 
the commerce of the United States, of 
embargoes enforced by the warring 
nations which have continued serious- 
ly to affect the dyestuffs and fertilizer 
industry of the United States and of 
the related trades. Interference in our 
shipping and the enlargement of the 
arena of war by the entry of Italy into 
the combat and the extension of lines 
of war into the Balkan country, have 
had their influence in demoralizing 
trade relations between the United 
States and increased areas of the Old 
World, 

It is important in reviewing the sit- 
uation during the past year to give 
much consideration to the effect upon 
the interests of the United States by 
the continued shortage of dyestuffs and 
fertilizer materials. In some respects 
the diminished sources of these com- 
modities, formerly largely imported, 
and the vigorous efforts that have been 
made and are being made to develop a 
domestic industry, constitutes one of 
the interesting features of the devel- 
opments in industry during the past 
year. 

The tariff of the United States en- 
tered only to limited degree into the 
trade relations of the country, and ql- 
though there was much complaint of 
the inequalities of duties under the ex- 
isting tariff law, the diminished vol- 
ume of trade from the leading com- 
mercial nations of Europe doubtless 
had much to do toward ameliorating 
conditions which might have been se- 
rious to domestic industry as a result 
of increased foreign competition. 

With respect to the various: trades 
in their domestic aspects, great inter- 
est has been displayed throughout the 
year in the petroleum trade, and the 
prospects for increased production of 
gasoline and the aromatic carbons 
through what is known as the Rittman 
process, a discovery of one of the sci- 
entists in the United States Bureau of 
Mines. The varying conditions in the 
petroleum trade, not only with respect 
to production, but of transportation 
and the marketing of the by-products 
has engaged the attention of the gov- 
ernment and awakened a continued in- 
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terest among all branches of industry 
related to that trade. 

A year’s operations of the Harrison 
anti-narcotic law, an act which became 
effective early in the year, has engaged 
the attention of the medical fraternity 
and the manufacturers and dealers in 
opium, cocaine and their salts and de- 
rivatives, and has been one of the most 
important fields for the operations of 
one branch of the government in carry- 
ing on the work of enforcing this new 
law, which is intended to be so help- 
ful in curbing sales of habit-forming 
drugs to addicts in the country. Al- 
though in operation but a few months, 
this law already has been the subject 
of numerous departmental and court 
decisions, and these decisions have been 
in turn considered by organizations 
representative of the drug and medical 
fraternities. 

Other activities of government of- 
ficials in Congress and the executive 
departments, in the various avenues 
which the government operates 
through law upon domestic industry, 
have had to do with the enforcement 
of the emergency revenue law and new 
features of the food and drugs act. 
There developed in the latter part of 
the year interesting problems connect- 
ed with the continuation of the emer- 
gency revenue law, and possibilities of 
a wider scope of taxation under plans 
approved by President Wilson’s ad- 
ministration. These new fields of tax- 
ation, if entered upon by Congress, 
promise to affect in a serious way the 
petroleum industry and other impor- 
tant trades of the country. 

The influence of the government 
were also felt in a helpful way in the 
naval stores trade of the country by 
promoting the establishment, in a com- 
mercial way, of standard types for 
determining rosin grades. 

Throughout the year considerable at- 
tention was given by governmental 
bodies like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trades Com- 
mission and committees of Congress, 
to trade and transportation conditions 
affecting the petroleum industry and 
many other lines of trade ang trans- 


portation. 

A merely cursory review of these 
many problems touched by govern- 
mental activities will serve to show the 
importance of the relations of the Fed- 
eral Government, in its various work- 
ings, to the numerous lines of industry 
throughout the country. 

The War and Its Influences. 

Throughout the entire year the in- 
fluences of the war continued to be felt 
upon all branches of the trades. Prob- 
ably no other feature of general con- 
ditions —— to so great a detri- 
ment to many lines of industry ag has 
the war, and at the same time in cer- 
tain lines of business connected with 
the furnishing of war supplies natural- 
ly there was a stimulus to trade. 

In the very beginning of the year the 
warring nations renewed their inter- 
ference with neutral trade by tighten- 
ing up every line which would directly 
or indirectly affect the conditions of 
war. The @mbargo lists which were 
announced in the latter part of 1914, 
or immediately after the beginning of 
th war, were greatly enlarged by sub- 
sequent orders issued by Great Britain, 
France and Russia, and in many re- 
spects additions to the contraband list 
directly interfered with the industries 
throughout the various trades. An il- 
lustration of this is shown by the first 
elaborate addition to the contraband 
list announced at the beginning of the 
year by Great Britain. As there has 
been no material reduction in this list 
throughout the year, in fact, additions 
to rather than subtractions, it is well 
to bear in mind how complete were the 
additions to the absolute contraband 
list as announced by Great Britain at 
the beginning of the year. This list in- 
cluded the following:— 

Ingredients of explosives, including 
nitric acid, glycerine, acetons, calcium 
acetate and all other metallic acetates; 
sulphur, potassium nitrate, fractions of 
distillation products of coal-tar between 
benzol and _ cresol, including aniline, 
methylaniline, dimethylaniline, ammo- 
nium perchlorate, sodium 2erchlorate, 
sodium chlorate, barium cnlorate. cal- 
cium nitrate, mercury. 

Resinous products, camphor and tur- 
pentine (oil and spirit). 

Ferro alloys, including ferro tungsten, 
ferro molybdenum, ferro manganese, fer- 
ro vanadium, ferro chrome. 

Tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, 
lenium, cobalt, manganese, 
scheelite, molybdenite, 
zine ore, lead or bauxite. 

Alumins and salts or aluminum. 


se- 
wolframite, 
Manganese ore, 
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Antimony, together with sulphides and 
oxides of antimony. 

Cupper, part wrought, and copper wire. 

Submarine sound signaling apparatus. 

Tires for motor vehicles and for cycles, 
together with articles or materials espe- 
cially adapted for use in manufacture or 
repair of tires. 

tubber, including raw waste and re- 
claimed rubber, and goods made wholly 
of rubber. 

In connection with the announcement 
of the foregoing additions to the list 
of absolute contraband goods, every in- 
dication was given by the British Gov- 
ernment of a settled purpose to cut off, 
as far as possible, Germany and Aus- 
tria from all contact with the outside 
world, particularly with respect to 
those things which the enemies of 
Great Britain might be able to use in 
prosecuting their side of the war. This 
policy on the part of Great Britain in- 
cluded special activity in seizing, ex- 
amining and often detaining, and in a 
few instances confiscating ships in the 
foreign carrying trade destined to neu- 
tral as well as enemy ports, containing 
either contraband goods or articles 
which coulg be utilized in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Naturally this policy 
caused great annoyance, expense and 
embarrassment to shippers of the va- 
rious lines of commodities, particularly 
those which were destined for neutral 
countries, but under conditions that 
were suspected by Great Britain of be- 
ing the preliminary steps toward re- 
exportation from such countries to Ger- 
many and Austria. Immediately there 
followed announcements on behalf of 
the Governments of the Netherlands 
and Scandinavian countries, and Italy 
in the South, declaring embargoes 
against the re-exportation of such ar- 
ticles as should enter their ports, main- 
ly contraband goods and especially 
foodstuffs. At different times there 
were evidences of greater liberality on 
the part of Great Britain, France and 
Russia in dealing with the trade of 
neutrals, but invariably this slackening 
of the tightened lines was traceable to 
a desire to facilitate the entry of nec- 
essary commodities into their own 
ports. 

In the first month of the year elabo- 
rate statements were issued by the 
British Foreign Office calculated to 
convey information to the world as to 
the necessity for the closest possible 
scrutiny of the over-ocean trade in or- 
der to prevent the Central Powers of 
Europe engaged in the war obtaining 
any assistance through such neutral 
commerce. In the beginning of these 
controversies, attention was chiefly 
given by Great Britain to policing the 
neutra] trade in cotton and copper. As 
a natural result this policy operated 
greatly to interfere with American ex- 
ports of these commodities, and de- 
pression of prices and consequent 
hardships to the cotton and copper in- 
dustries followed. This resulted in the 
exchange of many notes in correspond- 
ence between this country and Great 
Britain with respect to the policy of the 
latter country in dealing with cotton 
and copper, and these notes were given 
greater intensity by the agitation in 
Congress over the placing of these ar- 
ticles on the list of absolute contra- 
band, and efforts to prevent trad- 
ing in them by neutrals in proximity 
to the theater of war. The attitude of 
Great Britain on this subject was set 
forth in an elaborate statement by Sir 
Edward Grey, at the head of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, the essential parts 
of which are embodied in the follow- 
ing:— 

We are confronted with the growing 
danger that neutral countries contiguous 
to the enemy will become on a scale 
hitherto unprecedented a base of supplies 
for the armed forces of our enemies and 
for materials for manufacturing arma- 
ment. The trade figures of imports show 
how strong this tendency is, but we have 
no complaint to make of the attitude of 
the governments of those countries, 
which so far as we are aware have not 
departed from proper rules of neutrality. 
We endeavor in the interest of our own 
national safety to prevent this danger by 
intercepting goods really destined for the 
enemy, without interfering with those 
which are for bona fide neutral. 

But as time passed this apparently 
liberal policy on the part of Great Brit- 
ain in dealing with the trade of néu- 
trals to neutral territory was aban- 
doned, and every effort was made by 
Great Britain to prevent the trade of 
neutrals in commodities which might 
reach enemy country and be of service 
in the prosecution of hostilities. 

Throughout the year there has been 
constant complications resulting from 
the detention or seizure of vessels 
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bearing cotton, copper, mineral oils 
and naval stores. While the greatest 
possible care has been exercised by 
the American shippers in efforts to 
meet the requirements of war condi- 
tions, and a considerable part of the 
operations have been conducted under 
the surveillance of the British author- 
ities stationed in the United States, 
and co-operation on the part of the 
State and Commerce Departments of 
this country, there has been a constant 


interference with practically all lines 
of trade between the United States 
and the neutral countries. 

In efforts to protect her own inter- 


ests Great Britain placed embargoes 
on exports of practically everything 
produced within British territory that 
might ultimately reach enemy coun- 
try. This policy worked particular 
hardship upon the United States be- 
cause of the cessation of exports of 
dyestuffs from Germany to this coun- 
try, and the British policy prevented 
the obtaining of any considerable quan- 
tities of dyestuffs through British 
sources. Great Britain entered upon a 
plan of government aid to the dye- 
stuffs industry of that nation and 
opened negotiations with dye produc- 
ers in Switzerland to aid in furnishing 
dyes to British textile workers. This 
embargo policy on the part of Great 
Britain operated not only to interfere 
with those lines of commodities which 
might be held to afford assistance to 
an enemy, but, because of the desire 
on the part of Great Britain to protect 
the interests of her own people the 
embargoes were directed against all 
lines of commodities for which there 
was a heavy demand by the British 
people. The latest manifestation of 
this later policy was disclosed in the 
embargo placed by Great Britain upon 
exports of logwood out of Jamaica and 
British Honduras. Asa result of pro- 
tests made by the State Department 
of the United States some relaxation 
was secured and limited quantities of 
logwood were authorized to be sent out 
of Jamaica, conditioned upon agree- 
ments on the part of American buyers 
of the commodity that they would be 
as liberal as possible in supplying the 
needs of British buyers of logwood ex- 
tract, particularly such buyers in Can- 
ada who had their supplies curtailed 
through the feeling of doubt on the 
part of American manufacturers of the 
extract that the domestic supply would 
be adequate to their needs. 

While there has been much ground 
for complaint by American and other 
neutral ships carrying commodities 
sent from this country to neutral coun- 
tries, there have been given from time 
to time evidences of a purpose on the 
part of the allies in the war to give 
as much relief to American shipping 
as they regarded as consistent with 
their particular domestic’ interests. 
In connection with this policy Great 
Britain established in the embassy in 
Washington a Commercial Secretary, 
Sir Richard Crawford, who has given 
much time and attention in efforts so 
to adjust conditions in connection with 
the over-ocean trade as to give the 
greatest possible relief to American 
trade consistent with the necessities 
of Great Britain in prosecuting her 
part of the war. It is claimed that 
whatever concessions have been made 
in connection with allowance of dye- 
stuffs to reach the markets of the 
United States, have been due to the 
active efforts of Sir Richard Crawford 
in endeavoring to meet the require- 
ments of American manufacturers. 


Very early, however, in the contro- 
versy over the movement of these 
commodities, embarrassments arose 


because of the differences existing in 
the trade policies of these warring na- 
tions. Wherever the intervention of 
Great Britain in the over-ocean trade 
operated to isolate Germany and inter- 
fered with the ability of Germany to 
obtain supplies from the outside world, 
the German Government sought to 
meet this situation by declining to 
allow a movement out of her ports, 
even in neutral trade, of such com- 
modities as dyestuffs and potash un- 
less in exchange for these articles the 
Government of the United States 
would facilitate the exchange of raw 
cotton and copper therefor. So it has 
been that throughout the year a con- 
test has ensued in the displomatic 
correspondence of this Government to 
obtain concessions from Great Britain 
in allowing articles to move toward 
the ports of the United States, and 
then to be confronted with refusal of 
the German Government to allow the 
necessary articles to move, except in 
exchange for commodities which the 
German Government requires in the 
prosecution of the war on her part. 
This trade interference has operated 
particularly in the matter of dyestuffs 
and potash and the year closed with 
little, if any, improvement with re- 
spect to these conditions. ° 
Another difficulty which confronted 
the trade of the United States early 
in the year was the entry of Italy into 
the war and the transfer of active 
hostilities from the interior of Europe 
to the Balkan States of the South. 
The entry of Italy into the war natur- 
ally closed, to some extent at least, 
the Northern Mediterranean ports 
from the entry of neutral commerce, 
except under such surveillance as the 
warring nations were disposed to give 
to it. Italy consumed large quantities 
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of American products, notably copper 
and naval stores, and perhaps in ex- 
pectation of a possible entry into the 
war she was a large buyer of these 
commodities inthe months immediate- 
ly following the outbreak of the war 
between her present allies and Ger- 
many and Austria. Within the past few 
weeks much of the trouble that has 
beset the trade of the United States 
has grown out of seizures of ships in 
the neutral trade in the waters of the 
Mediterranean. While conditions have 
been no more tolerable in the waters 
surrounding the Northern theater of 
war, American shippers in collabora- 
tion with Great Britain and France, 
and also with Russia have been able 
to make some progress in protecting 
and increasing trade with the neutral 
countries and with those warring 
countries that control the seas and are 
able to dictate policies in the over- 
ocean carrying trade. Russia, for ex- 
ample, has made a number: of conces- 
sions in the exportation of commodi- 
ties desired by American buyers and 
to such ports as were open she has 
encouraged importations of commodi- 
ties from the neutral countries. 
Potash and Dyestuffs. 

Two interests in the United States 
have been so directly affected by the 
prevailing war in Europe and along 
practically the same lines that the 
consideration of developments with 
respect to them may be placed prac- 
tically in parallel columns. The total 
cessation of the shipments of potash 
from Germany to the United States 
as an incident to the war has been 
seriously felt throughout the fertilizer 
industry of the country, and through 
that industry upon the agricultural in- 
terests in all sections where fertilizer 
is generally used and particularly in 
the cotton belt of the South. Indeed, 
among students of the situation the 
assertion is made that the shortage in 
fertilizer material is really a more 
serious injury to the people of the 
United States than is the shortage of 
dyestuffs. 

The almost total stoppage of ship- 
mentx of dyestuffs from the great 
German factories, which resulted with 
the opening of the war a year ago, 
was greatly felt throughout the textile 
and other industries in this country 
in which dyestuffs are consumed in 
large quantities. 

With respect to potash, immediately 
upon the announcement that it would 
be practically impossible to obtain 
potash from the markets of Germany, 
efforts were made through diplomatic 
channels by the State Department to 
ascertain the causes. First, it was 
disclosed that the policy pursued by 
Great Britain in her war upon Ger- 
many of closing the ports of Germany 
not only to shipments into German 
markets, but also exports out of Ger- 
many, would prevent the movement of 
potash. Later, it was disclosed that 
possibly arrangements might be made 
for buyers in the United States to ob- 
tain reasonable quantities not only of 
potash, but of dyestuffs where it could 
be shown that there was actual neces- 
sity for these articles, and that con- 
tracts had been entered into for them 
or payments made therefor previous 
to March of the present year when the 
tightening of the lines in the policy 
of Great Britain towards German 
commerce was forced by the orders in 
council. Thereupon it developed with 
respect to potash that two considera- 
tions had moved the Government of 
Germany to prevent, as far as possible, 
potash moving out of German ports to 
the United States. One was based 
upon rumor only, to the effect that the 
opinion prevailed among German 
statesmen that by withholding ferti- 
lizer material from the fields of the 
United States, diminished crops would 
result and the allied powers at war 
with Germany would be less able to 
obtain food supplies from the markets 
of this country. Another more forci- 
ble reason given by the German Gov- 


ernment, through the United States 
Ambassador to Germany, was that 
considerable quantities of potash 


shipped to the United States had been 
utilized in the manufacture of explo- 
sives which were exported to the allied 
powers for use in their military cam- 
paigns against Germany and Austria. 

A variety of suggestions were made 
through diplomatic channels for meet- 
ing the situation as to both potash 
and dyestuffs. Arrangements were 
perfected whereby any of these com- 
modities which should be moved out 
of German ports or from German ports 
through the ports of Holland, might 
be consigned in care of the Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States in 
order to give assurance that in the 
distribution of these commodities 
throughout the United States, no part 
of them should be exported to foreign 
countries. Suggestions were also made 
that plans might be adopted for so 
denaturing potash as to render it use- 
less in the production of explosives 
and yet not rob it ‘of its vital features 
as an ingredient of fertilizers. 

As a result of all these negotiations 
there have been, from time to time, 
some movements of dyestuffs and a 
very little of potash, mostly, it is 
understood, through neutral ports ad- 
jacent to Germany, and the United 
States has obtained some share of 
these commodities. The supplies of 
potash; however, have been very 
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meager, compared with the supplies 
of dyestuffs which from time to time 
have reached the markets of this 
country. It has been possible, also, 
for buyers in the United States to ob- 
tain some supplies of dye materials 
through Swiss manufacturers in ex- 
change for supplies of intermediates 
shipped from the United States to the 
Swiss manufacturers. Also, there 
were considerable shipments of log- 
wood and dyestuffs from colonial pos- 
sessions of several of the warring na- 
tions and this progressed until late in 
the year when, as a result of com- 
plaints made by British buyers in 
Canada and.in the mother country, 
that they had been denied supplies of 
logwood extract for which they had 
contracted with American manufac- 
turers, induced the British Govern- 
ment to place an embargo on ship- 
ments of logwood out of some of her 
colonial possessions. Immediately 
upon this matter being taken up by 
the State Department, however, ar- 
rangements were perfected whereby 
limited quantities of logwood were to 
be allowed to move out of Jamaica. 

With this situation confronting sev- 
eral important industries throughout 
the United States, naturally there was 
great activity in all departments of the 
government to assist in meeting it, and 
if possible to develop a domestic pro- 
duction of fertilizer material and dye- 
stuffs within the United States. Volu- 
minous reports have been made by of- 
ficials of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Interior and Commerce, having a 
bearing upon this question, and par- 
ticularly with respect to the possibili- 
ties of such domestic production. 

Immediately upon the facts being 
disclosed as to possibilities for a do- 
mestic production of these commodi- 
ties, the question was raised by those 
who contemplated investing capital in 
these industries as to what assurances 
were to be given that upon the close 
of the war the great producing agen- 
cies of Germany, not only in potash 
but in dyestuffs, would be prevented 
from again taking possession of the 
markets of the United States by under- 
selling at low prices. This problem im- 
mediately became one of governmental 
consideration, and Federal authorities, 
including the Department of Justice 
and the Commerce Department, as wel] 
as the Federal Trades Commission, 
took up the question of providing some 
method of preventing such unloading 
of these commodities upon the markets 
of the United States to the injury of 
American investors who may at the 
time the war ends have developed some 
measure of production along the lines 
in question. It was early disclosed 
that the present administration did not 
take kindly to the idea of disturbing 
the existing tariff law by making 
amendments thereto intended to in- 
crease duties upon these articles as a 
measure of protection to the domestic 
industries, but would prefer, rather, to 
adopt what was called a measure to 
enforce “fair trading” by some such 
policy as has prevailed in other coun- 
tries, notably Canada and Austria, and 
to some extent in Great Britain, in 
what is described as “anti-dumping 
laws.” These laws, as they have been 
considered by the Federal officials and 
are expected to be presented for the 
consideration of Congress, are calculat- 
ed to prevent underselling in the mar- 
kets of the United States at prices far 
below what are charged in the markets 
of the country of production. 

Very soon after the stringent situa- 
tion was presented with respect to 
potash and dyestuffs, active efforts 
were made through the executive de- 
partments of the government to ascer- 
tain what could be accomplished in 
the way of domestic supplies of these 
commodities. The Interior, Agricultu- 
ral and Commerce Department officials 
immediately called for reports of bu- 
reau officers directly in charge of fields 
for fertilizer materials and prospec- 
tive dyestuffs production. With re- 
spect to the latter, a number of what 
has been described as “rosy reports’’ 
have been issued, probably as a result 
of enthusiastic desire to give encour- 
agement to domestic industries. But 
it has been demonstrated through 
many channels that considerable prog- 
ress was made during the year in the 
production of finished dyes from the 
increasing quantities of intermediates 
supplied from many sources through- 
out the country. 

With respect to potash, reports have 
been made through the Agricultural 
and Commerce Departments and by 
the United States Geological Survey, 
that adequate quantities of potash 
salts may be obtained, with proper de- 
velopment of the industry and invest- 
ment of capital, from the kelp beds on 
the Pacific Coast; from the deposits of 
alunite and some quantities, perhaps, 
from the Searles Lake saline deposits 
in Southern California. With respect 
to the potash possibilities from the 
kelp fields, one report made under gov- 
ernment authority, among other things 
said:— 

Wet kelp contains on an average 4 per 
cent. of potassium chlorid. It can advan- 
tageously be used as a fertilizer, and is 
so used to an increasing extent along the 
Pacifie littoral. 

Air-dried kelp contains about 15 
cent. and 1.5 
It is of potas 
gen. 

Air-dried 


per 

er cent. of phosphoric acid. 
f (K,O), 2 per cent. of nitro- 
about 15 


kelp contains 
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cent. of potash (K,O), 2 per cent. of nitro- 
gen and 1.15 per cent. of phosphoric acid. 
it is readily pulverized and is of equal 
value as a fertilizer with equivalent 
amounts of potash in the customary form 
ot chlorid and sulphate. Taking all fac- 
tors into consideration—cost of produc- 
tion, cost of handling and physical prop- 
erties—dried powdered kelp seems to be 
the torm in which a substantial commer- 
cial demand can be most quickly secured. 
It will rapidly appeal to the manufacturer 
of mixed fertilizers. 

Similar reports were made through 
the Bureau of Soils and the United 
States Geological Survey, and from the 
latter bureau the following statement 
was made with respect to the potash 
deposits of Southern California:— 

As a summary it is probably safe to say 
that commercially valuable concentra- 
tions of potash are not to be looked for 
in the desert-basin deposits generally. In 
the first place, salines deposited by shal- 
low intermittent lakes are mot only so 
mixed with muds as to render their profit- 
able recovery very doubtful, but such de- 
posits are unlikely to retain on a large 
scale any considerable percentages of po- 
tassium in the soluble form. Only in the 
basins where large and deep saline lakes 
have existed and dried up under favor- 
able conditions are massive deposits of 
salines free from mixture with mud to be 
looked for. Such conditions are rather 
exceptional. Probably few desert saline 
lakes have in fact dried up so free from 
clay or other sediments that their water- 
soluble salts have retained the major por- 
tion of the potash originally present in 
the lake water. 

The confident hope is still held out that 
these exceptional conditions exist in some 
places and that by good fortune or other- 
wise they may be revealed. It seems that 
in Searles Lake one such exceptional 
place has been found, and it is possible 
that there may be even larger and more 
valuable deposits still to be discovered. 

On the subject of dyestuffs a great 
variety of statements have been made 
from time to time. Through active ef- 
forts on the part of importers and 
managers of textile industries some 
German dyestuffs have been secured, 
and at all times there appears to be 
an active interest on the part of con- 
cerns in the country with facilities or 
prospective facilities for manufactur- 
ing dyes to enter upon that industry. 
Early in the year the Senate of the 
United States passed a resolution call- 
ing upon Secretary Redfield, of the 
Commerce Department, to make an in- 
vestigation and report upon the gen- 
eral situation as to dyestuffs, and par- 
ticularly with respect to prospective 
manufacturing in the United States. 
After calling attention to the situation 
that was forced upon this country by 
the European war ang the large num- 
ber of consumers of dyestuffs in this 
country who had been crippled in va- 
rious ways as a result of the scarcity 
of dyestuffs, and the increased prices 
of such dyes and materials as could be 
obtained, Secretary Redfield, among 
other things, made the following refer- 
ences to the domestic industry and the 
proper course to be pursued in safe- 
guarding such industry after it has 
been developed:— , 


The four American establishments mak- 
ing artificial dyestuffs have done their 
best to meet the emergency by enlarging 
the ordinary output. They have been 
crippled by the difficulties or impossibility 
of securing half-manufactured materials 
from abroad or crude materials at home. 
Some large consumers of dyestuffs hav« 
erected emergency plants and make the 
colors they absolutely need, at consider- 
able cost, it is true. 

In all this annoyance, 
tainty the question has become acute, 
Why do we not have an American coal- 
tar chemical industry, capable of meeting 
the mation’s demands, self-contained and 
independent of foreign control, utilizing 
our native raw material? 

A careful analysis of the situation 
shows that not only is the American sup- 
ply and the limited American production 
of coal-tar dyestuffs completely domin- 
ated by the German industry, but that 
this is the case throughout the world. 
Even countries such as Great Britain 
and France, with ample supplies of crude 
materials and highly developed indus- 
trial power, are in the same condition as 
the United States, normally dependent 
for indispensable color materials required 
by their leading industrial branches, and 
undergoing at present much more serious 
difficulties than our manufacturers, as 
they are completely cut off from German 
supplies. 

The present crisis has evoked deep tn- 
terest on the part of all concerned. tar 
distillers, manufacturers of chemicals. 
manufacturers of dyestuffs, the many 
users of the same, and American econ- 
omists in general, as to how the problem 
can be settled. There is no question but 
that our coke interests are ready to mul- 
tiply their recovery plants for the pro- 
duction of benzol and tar if a permanent 
market is assured. There is no question 
of the readiness of tar distillers to en- 
large their plants for the production of 
an amply supply of the needed crudes if 
a continued demand is certain. American 
chemical works and American manufac- 
turers of dyestuffs are ready to embark 
capital and experience in building up a 
distinctly American coal-tar chemical in- 
dustry, using entirely American crudes 
and intermediates, provided there is ade- 
quate legislative prohibition against both 
“dumping” in our markets or unfair re- 
straint of American trade by the arbitrary 
action of foreign monopoly permitted by 
foreign law. and not as yet forbidden by 
our own. Foreign makers assert their 
ability to make at once over ® per cent. 
of the dyes now consumed in the United 
States, which are now patent free, and 
state that the remaining tenth will soon 
be freed from patent restriction. ; 

There seems to be a consensus of opin- 
ion that any rapid development and 
evolution of the dyestuff branch, on a 
scale commensurate with the nation’s 
needs. present and prospective, can be 
assured enly en the basis of an effective 
law preventing that action toward control 
of our markets by a foreign monopoly 
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which is now prohibited to a domestic 


monopoiy. Some of the largest manufac- 
turers have personally informed the de- 
partment that what is needed is not a 
tariff change, but laws placing a foreign 
monopoly on the same basis as an Amer- 
ican one. 

Thus, briefly stated, has been the de- 
velopment of the situation with respect 
to potash and the dyestuffs in this 
country during the year. There have 
been many recent statements by gov- 
ernment officials reviewing the situa- 
tion as to both potash and dyestuffs, 
and within the past few weeks the 
Secretary of Agriculture has made 
public an elaborate statement cover- 
ing the situation as to fertilizer ma- 
terials. There have been some com- 
plications of the dyestuffs situation by 
the fact that it was affected by the 
course Great Britain has pursued with 
respect to limiting German commerce. 
Germany has sought to take advantage 
of the situation in efforts to force the 
lifting of the British embargo against 
German shippers by endeavoring to 
induce the American exporters to 
bring about such conditions as would 
permit of the exchange of raw cotton 
or copper for potash or dyestuffs, and 
has intimated a purpose not to let 


these commodities move out of Ger- 
man ports unless such exchanges 
are provided for. Very early in the 


year intimations were given in govern- 
ment reports from Germany indicating 
the German policy, which has been 
consistently pursued. She has from 
time to time suggested a willingness 
to allow shipments to be made in 
American ships only, or in exchange 
for cotton, copper or other products 
which Germany needs. A variety of 
suggestions have been made in re- 
ports from United States officials in 
Germany and from the German For- 
eign Office along these lines, and re- 
peated references have been made 
thereto in statements given out by the 
State Department here, the British 
Embassy or the Trade Advisers’ Bu- 
reau in the Department of State. 

Petroleum and Allied Industries. 

With the closing of the year 1915, a 
preliminary estimate made by govern- 
ment investigators indicated that the 
yield of petroleum during the year ex- 
ceeded that of the heavy producing 
year of 1914, although the final figures 
are not completed. 

Among the other immediate facts to 
be taken in connection with the petro- 
leum industry during the year may 
be included the following:— 

The continuation of the interference 
with export shipments of oil on ac- 
count of the war; 

Continued depression in production 
due to curtailment of exportation and 
want of shipping facilities; 

Investigations into the oil industry 
in general, and particularly the rise in 
the prices of gasoline, together with 
alleged discriminations in price mak- 
ing, and the relations of pipe line 
transportation to the oil industry, as 
ordered by Congress and conducted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Trades Commission; 

Settlement of the issues involving 
leases in the Osage region of Okla- 
homa; 

The notable announcement through 
the Interior Department and the Bu- 
reau of Mines of a process discovered 
by Dr. Rittman, of the bureau, for the 
economic production of benzol, toluol 
and gasoline; and 

A decision by the Federal Court in 
Pittsburgh holding that railroad com- 
panies are not obliged under the in- 
terstate commerce law to furnish tank 
ears for the transportation of oil. 

A mere statement of the foregoing 
propositions is sufficient to show that 
many important situations have oper- 
ated upon the trade throughout 1915. 
With the opening of the year, the gen- 
eral petroleum industry, so far as pro- 
duction and immediate consumption 
were concerned, continued to be affect- 
ed by the war conditions and limited 
shipments abroad. While there was 
considerable improvement in shipping 
conditions during the year, there were 
interferences and a number of seiz- 
ures of oil-carrying vessels, even those 
destined to neutral countries. 

As a natural result of the depression 
of the general oil market there was a 
fall in prices and q diminution of pro- 
duction in a number of the important 
fields and controversies arose be- 
tween oil producers, pipe line carriers 
and refining companies, presumably 
allied with the pipe line companies, as 
to the alleged depression in prices 
being due to want of facilities for 
transporting oil. It is apparent from 
the results as they developed during 
the year that many of the difficulties 
attending the handling of crude oil 
disappeared and there was a marked 
improvement in the general production 
throughout most of the oil regions of 
the country. But these difficulties and 
a number of issues rising out of com- 
plications following the dissolution of 
the Standard Oil Company brought 
about action in Congress calling for 
investigations by the Federal Trades 
Commission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into these condi- 
tions. The Federal Trades Commis- 
sion was requested to investigate the 
general oil situation, prices and the 
relations between producers, refiners, 
shippers and the transportation com- 
panies. The resolution, so far as the 
transportation question was  con- 
cerned, was directed to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, which made 
some findings for the information of 
Congress regarding the conditions in 
pipe line transportation and facts as 
to the alleged depression of crude oil 
prices because of refusal by pipe line 
companies to transport oil. The re- 
port by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon this resolution was made 
public late in the year and was un- 
satisfactory because incomplete, the 
important matter of the relations be- 
tween the pipe line companies and the 
oil industry in general having been 
deferred to the report to be made by 
the Federal Trades Commission. In 
the main, however, the report by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission indi- 
cated that the failure of pipe lines to 
carry oil in the closing part of 1914 
and in the early part of 1915, was 
caused by low prices and want of 
storage capacity for crude or refined 
oil which had accumulated because of 
want of shipping facilities for the ex- 
port trade. The investigation by the 
Federal Trades Commission is still in 


progress with the prospects that it 
will not be completed for several 
months. 


In connection with the petroleum in- 
dustry in general, a victory was won 
by the United States Government in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States involving claims of oil compa- 
nies to vast areas of lands in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere on which large 
developments in the production of oil 
have been made, and the lands revert 


to the Federal Government under 
withdrawal orders that had _ been 
issued in former years by the Presi- 


dent of the United States, 

Another pipe line question brought 
up by direction of an act of Congress, 
namely, for the proposed creation of 
a federal pipe line to connect oil fields 
in the South with the Gulf of Mexico 
in the interests of fuel supply for the 
navy was not completed, and it is ex- 
pected that a report upon this plan 
will be made during the session of 
Congress early in 1916. This report is 
to be made by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in conjunction with 
officers of the United States Navy. 

The controversy over oil land leases 
in the Osage country of Oklahoma was 
decided after two general hearings in 
which the Secretary of the Interior 
ordered the cancellation of the _ so- 
called Foster lease and the making of 
leases for limited areas of oil lands 
under increased royalties to be paid 
to the Indian owners of land. 

Probably the most important event, 
as having a bearing upon the petro- 
leum industry and allied products, was 
the announcement through the In- 
terior Department and the Bureau of 
Mines of the perfection of a process 
for cracking crude oil and the produc- 
tion more economically of aromatic 
hydro carbons and gasoline from such 
crude oil. The announcement in re- 
gard to this discovery was made by 
the Interior Department officials early 
in March, and in connection therewith 
it was asserted that Dr. Rittman, em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Mines, had 
perfected the system through labora- 
tory tests and that the government 
had entered into an arrangement with 
the Aetna Explosives Company of New 
York, with a branch for the manu- 
facture of explosives in Pittsburgh, 
for a thorough test of the commercial 
possibilities of the Rittman process. 
The company agreed with the govern- 
ment to expend at least $200,000 in an 
effort to ascertain the commercial 
value of the Rittman process in the 
production of benzol, toluol, and gaso- 
line. The results of these experiments 
were satisfactory to the government 
officials. They announced that consid- 
erable quantities of benzol and toluol 
had been produced in the Pittsburgh 
plant of the Aetna Company and that 
the company shortly would enter upon 
the production of gasoline on a com- 
mercial basis. Thereupon, the gov- 
ernment severed connections with the 


Aetna Company and immediately of- 
fered opportunities for any oil oper- 
ators in the country to. establish 


plants according to the Rittman prin- 
ciples, and to utilize that process in 
the production of the commodities for 
which the system is expected to be 
of high value. Several months were 
spent in negotiations between the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Mines and oil 
operators in all parts of the country 
and in the latter part of the year 
announcement was made that three or 
four companies had accepted the terms 
of the government and would install 
the Rittman system. It was stated, 
also, that at least a dozen other com- 
panies have the subject under consid- 
eration with a view to installing the 
system. Pending the preliminary in- 
vestigation the government filed appli- 
cations for patents, on behalf of the 
people of the United States, for the 
Rittman system, and although intima- 
tions have been’given that the patents 
will be granted, final action was not 
taken by the Patent Office before the 
year closed. 


Among the difficulties surrounding 
the installation of the Rittman process 
for commercial purposes in the oil in- 
dustry of the country is the fact that 
the conditions imposed by the Interior 
Department through the Bureau of 
Mines require that: all rights to the 
process and all improvements made 
therein, during the operations under 
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license by the Federal Government to 
any commercial company, should be 
the property of the United States, and 
all beneficial results in the way of 
improvements should become _ the 
property of the Federal Government 
under its patent for the _ process. 
Naturally, even the larger companies 
declined to make the heavy invest- 
ments necessary to install the process 
under such conditions, but after in- 
vestigation it was disclosed that a 
sufficient number of oil -operators 
would install the Rittman system to 
have what is expected by the Bureau 
of Mines to be an appreciable influence 
upon the gasoline market and _ prob- 
ably upon the market for benzol and 
toluol. The results under the Rittman 
process have been watched very close- 
ly by government officials and by oil 
operators, as well as by those who are 
interested in the establishment of a 
domestic dyestuffs industry, because 
of alleged possibilities of large in- 
creases in the economical production 
of benzol and toluol. It was under- 
stood at the time the Aetna Explosives 
Company entered upon the test of the 
Rittman process that this work was 
directed specifically to obtain mate- 
rials from which to manufacture ex- 
plosives, 

The changes in conditions through- 
out the oil industry resulting from the 
interferences through war conditions 
caused much disarrangement in the 
fields of production of oil and the by- 
products. It is for this reason that 
much interest attaches to what may be 
disclosed by investigations under gov- 
ernment auspices of the relations be- 
tween the production of crude oil and 
the transportation thereof, and the 
production of gasoline and other petro- 
leum products, as well as the claims 
made in some sections of radical 
changes in prices under circumstances 
which point to discriminations. At the 


same time information has _ been 
brought to the Federal Trades Com- 
mission that because of the increased 


demand, gasoline prices are certain to 
continue to rise for a time, at least, 
and that on account of better facilities 
for the production of gasoline some 
of the large corporations have been 
able to undersell competitors in most 
of the markets of the country. So 
much of the investigation as has been 
completed throws no light upon this 
subject, but is devoted to production 
and to the transportation of crude oil 
by the pipe lines, the stock ownership 
of pipe line companies and the rela- 
tions between the refiners and buyers 
of oil. 


In 


connection with the successful 
prosecution of suits by the Federal 
Government, to obtain lands alleged 


to be occupied by oil operators in Cali- 
foria, it has been admitted by Federal 
officials and members of Congress that 
much injustice has been wrought and 
already suggestions of plans for re- 
lief of oil operators have been proposed 
for the consideration of Congress. The 
idea seems to prevail that the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government in the 
California fields and the proposed 
Piping of crude oil for government 
purposes, particularly for navy fuel, 
has or may have important influences 
upon private companies engaged in the 
oil industry in all its branches 
throughout the country. 
The Harrison Law. 

After several years spent’ by officials 
of the State, Treasury and Depart- 
ments of Justice in efforts to bring 
about action by Congress in accord- 
ance with agreements made by the 
United States Government for con- 
trolling the opium traffic and trade in 
kindred habit-forming drugs, Congress, 
during the winter of 1914 and 1915, 
passed the Harrison anti-narcotic law, 
which became effective on March 1, 
1915. In many respects, as having 
both a direct and indirect bearing upon 
the trades in drugs, chemicals, etc., 
whether manufacturing, wholesaling 
or retailing, as well as consuming, this 
legislation was probably the most im- 
portant and far-reaching of any action 
taken under Federal authority during 
the year. Since the law became effec- 
tive, the remainder of the year has 
been spent by the Treasury officials in 
preparing and formulating rules and 
regulations to secure uniformity in the 
enforcement of the law and to aid in 
its operations. Decisions upon ques- 
tions raised as to the operations of the 
law in particular instances have also 
been issued, 


Although the law has not been in 
effect a full year, may of its most im- 
portant features have been interpreted 
and have been the subject of attack 
either in the executive departments or 
in the courts. At the present time the 
vitality of the law is attacked in a 
ease pending in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which goes to the 
root of the question whether the Har- 
rison law in its terms and conditions 
is applicable to consumers of habit- 
forming drugs, as well as to those who 
are required by law to register and 
suffer penalties for violations of the 
act. At the same time there is pend- 
ing before the department issues raised 
as to the soundness of several] decisions 
made by the United States Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Treasury Department, intended 
to interpret various provisions of the 
act. Following the presentation of a 
number of these issues and trials in 
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various courts, several important con- 
ferences were held in Washington dur- 
ing December having a bearing upon 
various features of the Harrison law. 
These meetings were called by the 
Drug Trade Council to present for the 
consideration of the department the 
issues raised in two Treasury decisions 
covering preparations, remedies and 
prescriptions and, also, the require- 
ments in another decision pertaining 
to the preparation and signing of nar- 
cotic order forms. The National Drug 
Trade Conference also held a session 
during the month, at which expres- 
sions were given antagonistic to the 
attitude of the department on some of 
these decisions, and taking a stand 
against any amendments in the Har- 
rison law until existing issues in the 
courts and in the departments: have 
been settled. While these issues were 
being raised, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was engaged in making an 
announcement in his annual report to 
Congress of approval of a_ series of 
recommendations for amendments in 
the Harrison law as follows:— 

First. A tax om the drugs specified, 
based upon some unit of weight, such tax 
to be denoted by stamps affixed to orig- 
inal packages or containers, and that the 
list of proscribed drugs be extended to 
include chloral-hydrate and cannabis ir- 
dica, and other drugs having the same 
general pruperties, with a clear definition 
of “substitutes’’ amd ‘synthetic substi- 


tutes’’ for such drugs. 
Se cond. The repeal of section 6. 
Third. That registration under. this 


law shall be limited and restricted to per- 
sons lawfully entitled under State laws to 


dispense, prescribe, administer, or have 
in possession such drugs. 
Fourth. That the writing of prescrip- 


tions, filling, keeping records, and the 
altering or forging thereof, be definitely 
and fully covered by the law, with ade- 
quate provision for the punishment of the 
offenses denounced therein, and providing 
that the tax imposed upon drugs shall 
not attach to prescriptions compounded 
from drugs once tax paid. 

Fifth. That every person’ registered 
under the provisions of this law be re- 
quired to keep record of all narcotic 
drugs purchased, received, dispensed, 
distributed, prescribed, or administered, 
and that collectors of internal revenue be 
authorized to require sworn statement 
covering such registered person's opera- 
tions in these drugs for a given period. 

Sixth. That all of the general provisions 
of the internal-revenue statutes, includ- 
ing those relating to seizures and for- 
feitures, be extended to and made to ap- 
ply to the drugs taxed and the persons 
upon whom special taxes are imposed un- 
der this law. 

Seventh. That some provisions be made 
for the treatment, either by the Public 
Health Service or such other agency as 
may be designated, of indigent persons 
unfertunately addicted to the use of 
these drugs, where the operation of the 
law brings about conditions necessitating 
such treatment. 

The law amended to embody the essen- 
tials of the suugestions herein outlined 
would produce greater revenues and at 
the same time accomplish the objects in 
view, and make this legislation of great 
benefit to the citizens of this country by 
restricting or entirely eradicating the use 
of narcotics for other than medicinal pur- 


poses, which, prior to the enactment of 
this law, had become an evil of gravest 
menace. 


It was these recommendations of the 
Treasury officials that the representa- 
tives of the drug trade who assembled 
in Washington had in mind when they 
went on record as opposing any 
changes in the Harrison law before 
pending issues as to the law have been 
decided. 


It is fair to state, with reference to 
the operations of the Harrison law in 
general, that government officials, as 
well as representatives in the drug 
trade, unite in saying there has been 
a decrease in sales of habit-forming 
drugs and the supplying of such drugs 
to addicts. These opinions are based 
not only upon the records kept by 
druggists as to diminished sales of 
habit-forming drugs, but on the rec- 
ords made in the courts wherein, in a 
great majority of cases, the efforts of 
the Federal Government to enforce the 
law have been sustained. Most of the 
vital features of the law have been 
discussed in formal findings by the 
courts. The most radical blow struck 
at the law is that embraced in the de- 
cision by the Federal Court at Pitts- 
burgh, which is now on appeal in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
wherein the lower court held that sim- 
ple possession of the inhibited drugs 
by a consumer, who is not bound to 
register under the law, is not a viola- 
tion of the law. The government, 
through the Department of Justice, in 
its presentation of the government’s 
side of this controversy in the high 
court, has attacked this ruling with 
vigor, and holds that section 8 of the 
law clearly covers all persons who are 
not entitled to have possession of these 
drugs unless they are registered phar- 
macists, physicians or others specifical- 
ly mentioned in the act. 

The principal issue now pending be- 
fore the department, and on which de- 
cisions are expected early in the year, 
cover Treasury decision 2213, as to 
preparations, remedies and prescrip- 
tions, and 2244 as to requirements re- 
garding the preparation and signing 
of parcotic order forms. It was held 
by the department in the decision with 
reference to prescriptions as follows:— 

Attention is directed to the paragraph 


on page 4 T. D. 2172, relating to the ex- 
emption of certain “preparations” and 
“remedies” from the provisions of this 


law. The question arises whether or not 
“‘prescriptions’’ come within the definition 
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of “preparations” 
in the act. The 
generally used 


or ‘remedies,’ as given 
word “‘preparations,’’ as 
and understood, means 
ready-made or prepared medicines, and 
the “word ‘‘remedies’’ means that which 
cures or is efficacious in a specific disease 
or diseases under all conditions, while the 
term “‘prescription’’ is the written direc- 
tions or receipt of a physician for the com- 
pounding or preparing of a medicine and 
directions for iis use to meet the existing 
conditions in the case of a particular pa- 
tient. 

It is therefore apparent that the exemp- 
tions in section 6 of the act as interpreted 
in T. D. 2172, relating to ‘‘preparatiois and 
remedies” containing not more than the 
specified quantities of the drugs enume- 
rated, do not apply to “prescriptions” 
written by registered physicians calling 
for any quantity of the narcotic drug, un- 
less such “‘prescription’’ is written for a 
“preparation or remedy’’ prepared in ac- 
cordance with the United States Pharma- 
cop@ia, National Formulary, or other 
formula, or for a “remedy or prepara- 


tion’’ prepared under private or proprie- 
tary formula, carried in stock by a dealer, 
which may be dispensed without a ‘‘pre- 
scription.” 

Every “prescription,” therefore, con- 
taining a narcotic drug in any quantity. 
with the exemptions noted, must have in- 
dicated thereon the name and address of 
the patient, the date, the name and ad- 
dress of the physician, and his registry 


cannot be 
period of 


number. Such 
refilled and must be 
two years. 

On the one hand, it 
the government that no authority ex- 
ists for requiring a record to be kept 
of prescriptions which contain mini- 
mum quantities, and this answer is 
made to the druggists who ask the 
right to refill prescriptions containing 
minimum quantities. Those who con- 
tend that within the meaning of the 
law a prescription is the same as a 


“prescriptions” 
filed for a 


is contended by 


preparation or remedy, as provided for 


in section 6, are calling attention to a 
synopsis of rulings made by the de- 
partment in Treasury decision 2172, 
wherein, in speaking of the manufac- 
ture of exempted preparations, the de- 
partment held as follows:- 

A dealer or manufacturer using any 
quantity of narcotic drugs mentioned in 


the law for manufacturing preparations 
which in their finished state are exempt 
should keep a correct record of all such 


narcotic drugs used for this purpose. 

It is contended that the department 
has gone beyond the requirements of 
the law in this provision, as there is no 


specific authorization in the law for 
keeping records pertaining to those 
remedies and preparations that are 


specifically exempt under section 6 of 
the act. These are questions that are 
to be threshed out between the repre- 
sentatives of the Drug Trade Confer- 
ence and the department some time in 
January, 1916. 

Another decision of the department 
that has been attacked by the drug 
trade as imposing unnecessary hard- 
ship is the first paragraph of Treasury 
decision 2244. This paragraph requires 
that in entering on order forms the 
items ealling for narcotic preparations 
and remedies, “the quantity of nar- 
cotic drugs to the ounce must be in- 
dicated, or if ordered in tablet form 
the total number of tablets and the 
quantity in grains per tablet should 
be stated.”” Recognizing the hardships 
imposed upon the trade by this ruling, 
the department issued a subsequent or- 
der that the effective date of the oper- 
ation of this decision should be post- 
poned until January 1, 1916. Later, 
upon the request of a committee rep- 
resenting the National Drug Trade 
Conference, the department further ex- 
tended the effective date of this rul- 
ing, and the matter is now open to be 
finally determined after conferences be- 
tween the representatives of the drug 
trade and the department. 

According to the expressions given 
by lawyers in the government service 
who are familiar with the terms of the 
Harrison law, that measure will stand 
the test of the controversies that have 
been raised in the courts. The fact 
that the general principles of the law 
are sustained by the drug trade, as 
well as by the department, serves to 
give assurance that while there may 
continue to be differences in opinion as 
to methods of procedure, the narcotic 
law has come to stay, and it will gain 
in favor and efficiency each year. 
Some peculiar decisions have been ren- 
dered upon it by the courts, but these 
are to be reviewed in high tribunals. 
On practically all questions of impor- 
tance involving the material details cf 
the act the government has been sus- 
tained. 

Operations of the Tariff. 

In addition to the unfortunate influ- 
ences disturbing international trade 
conditions consequent upon the war 
and its interference with shipping 
facilities between this country and 
foreign countries, whether those at 
war or neutral countries, the opera- 
tions of the so-called Underwood tariff 


have been the cause of considerable 
complaint throughout the various 
trades. The duties imposed under the 


law were attacked at the time the 
measure was enacted by all friends of 
adequate protection as being not only 
too low, but calculated to discriminate 
against many industries, particularly 
chemicals and allied lines, because of 
the lower rates of duty imposed under 
the law on finished products and the 
unusual policy followed in the con- 


struction of the act of imposing, for 
the first time, duties upon many of 
the raw materials that were imported 
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for the production of finished products, 
In practically every respect the criti- 
cisms of the law for these defects 
have been justified. 

It is a notable fact that although 
the war conditions prevailed through- 
out the entire year and trade between 
the United States and the two great 
industrial and commercial countries of 
Germany and Austria, with their 
hitherto extensive shipments of chem- 
icals, drugs and kindred products to 
the United States has been practically 
anihilated, and the trade in these 
lines with most of the other countries 
of Europe have been seriously inter- 
fered with, the total figures for the 
importation of chemicals, drugs, etc., 
during the first ten months of the year 
aggregated $70,142,738 worth, as against 
$68.744,756 in the corresponding months 
of 1914. Imports of many lines of com- 
modities such as_ rubber, copper, 
nickle ore, matte, ete., large quantities 
of which were in demand by producers 
of munitions of war for export, greatly 
increased throughout the year. It is 
to be observed, however, that practi- 
cally all of these increases in importa- 


tions are from neutral countries and 
it is a matter of considerable specu- 
lation among students of international 
trade, and the operations of customs 
laws upon such trade, whether if the 
war in Europe had not existed the 
lower duties of the present tariff law 
would not have operated’ greatly 
to interfere with the interests of 


American producers in practically all 
lines, and especially in those of chem- 
icals, drugs, oils and kindred products. 

Apart from the regular operations of 


the tariff in its imposition of duties 
upon imported products, the principal 
events in connection with the law 


during the year was the sustaining by 
the courts of the provision of the 
Underwood tariff law authorizing the 
payment of a rebate of five per cent. 
of duties collectible on commodities 
brought into the United States in ships 
fiVving the American flag. This provi- 
sion of the law has been the subject 
of severe attack by the administration 


of President Wilson, and while the 
general idea of the rebate was sus- 
tained by the Board of General Ap- 


praisers, the government appealed the 


case to the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals. The decision of that 
court was even more favorable to 


shippers and 
Government 


disadvantageous to the 
than was the decision by 
the Board of General Appraisers. It 
has been estimated that approximately 
$15,000,000 might actually be lost to the 
Treasury through rebates of tariff 
duties if the law shall stand as it has 
been interpreted by the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals. The Govy- 
ernment has not been content with 
this, and has appealed the case to the 
United States Supreme Court. It re- 
quired special legislation by Congress 
to authorize such an appeal and that 
was provided for in the last Congress. 

The new Congress, opening in the 
latter part of the year, finds the Demo- 
cratic administration on the defensive 
as to the tariff, and their justification 
of the law is that all branches of the 
act including the income tax, would, 
under normal conditions, produce ade- 
quate revenues. The opponents of the 


law assert that under normal condi- 
tions the revenues might have been 
somewhat increased, but nothing in 
like the proportion that would result 
under a protective tariff, and that the 
heavy importations from the great 
commercial countries of Europe in nor- 


mal times would have increased under 
the Underwood tariff, had it not been 
for the war, with consequent detriment 
to American industries. As naturally 
might be expected bills were promptly 
introduced in the new Congress for the 
complete repeal of the Underwood law, 


and a great variety of amendments 
have been suggested, but, having no 
possibility of passage unless. there 


shall be a change in the political com- 
plexion of Congress, which another 
election only can determine. This 
issue promises to be one of the chief 





features of the general elections for 
1916. 
Food and Drugs Law. 
With reference to the operations of 


the food and drugs law throughout the 
year, the attention of the government 
officials was chiefly directed to the en- 
forcement of the regular provisions of 
the act, which included a large num- 
ber of seizures and prosecutions in the 
courts for misbranding and adultera- 
tions of food and drug products, The 
only features of the law requiring at- 
tention was the enforcement of the so- 


called “Sherley amendment,” passed 
by Congress three years ago, and 


which has resulted in a great number 
of seizures of commodities under which 
it Was alleged by the government 
false and fraudulent claims were made 
as to the alleged curative properties of 
medicinal compounds, 

Another question that has been be- 
fore the food and drug officials in the 
Department of Agriculture has been 
the issue raised with respect to the 
policy adopted in May, 1914, providing 
for the abolition of the guaranty leg- 
end on labels under the food and drugs 
act. Soon after the announcement was 
made of the abolition of the guar- 
anty legend, the department was en- 
gaged in meeting complaints, on the 
part of the manufacturers and deal- 
ers in food and drug products, that 
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the time allowed for the doing away 
with labels bearing the guaranty leg- 
end was too short. As a result of these 


complaints, practically a year has 
been given; indeed, up to May, 1916, 
for working up all of the old labels. 


This time, it is now claimed, will be 
insufficient, and at meetings of drug 
and other organizations held within 
the last month, requests have been 
made that the department shall grant 
a further extension of time. 

One of the ‘principal issues raised with 
respect to the abolition of the guar- 
anty legend is whether the department 
shall favor, or at least not object to, 
guarantees placed upon labels whereby 
the manufacturer or dealer personally 
gives a guaranty as to the quality and 
character of the goods thus labeled. 
Discussing this question, the depart- 
ment has invariably held that while 
it does not oppose the use of personal 
guarantees if strictly made separate 
from anything which might indicate 
that such guaranty is an act of the 
Federal Government, the department 
does not favor the use of personal 
guarantees On labels, but suggests that 
all such guarantees be given by manu- 
facturers or dealers as a separate mat- 
ter, as a protection for the buyer if 
issues shall be raised under the food 
and drugs law. In connection with this 
subject, the department issued a state- 
ment in September as follows:— 


The government does not favor a per- 
sonal guarantee by manufacturers or 
producers upon labels. The department 
oiticials recognize, however, that such 
personal guarantee can not be excluded 
if it is desired by the manufacturer or 


producer to use such personal guarantee. 
But ihe restrictions testify to the purpose 


of the government to prevent anything 
being placed on the market which indi- 


cates a guarantee under the Federal food 
and drugs law. It is required that such 
personal guaranty shall contain no refer- 
ence to the United States or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the use of the 
words “uner the food and drugs act,”’ 
ete., must also be discontinued. It is in- 
timated, however, that the article is war- 
ranted by the manufacturer, or the desig- 
nated person, to comply with the require- 


ments of all State laws or of certain 
named States. It is permissible that the 
personal guarantee on the label may be 


that ‘“‘the guarantor himself guarantees 
the contents of the package to be pure, 
wholesome, or free from adulteration.” 
It is the purpose of the government, how- 
ever, to prevent the use in personal guar- 
antees on labels reference to the Federal 
law or the United States in any way. 

At different times during the year 
announcements have been made by the 
officials charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the food and drugs law of 
seizures and condemnations through 
final actions in the courts of a large 
number of drug compounds which were 
held to be misbranded because of false 
and fraudulent claims as to the cura- 
tive properties of such compounds. 
These seizures and condemnations fol- 
lowed the provisions of the so-called 
Sherley amendment to the law, which 
was intended to cure a defect pointed 
out in the act by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the celebrated 
“Johnson case” three years ago. These 
issues with reference to false and 
fraudulent claims as to curative prop- 
erties is now to receive another test 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Attention has been called by 
the department officials to the fact 
that in many instances these drug 
compounds are now not labeled with 
representations as to “curative” quali- 
ties, but the words “remedy” or “re- 
medial” are employed instead of cura- 
tive. The point is made by the of- 
ficials that as a matter of fact the ar- 
ticles which generally come under the 
condemnation of the law are not less 
remedial than they are curative in 
their essential properties. 

In the latter part of the year the 
issue was squarely raised in a proceed- 
ing in court whether the provisions of 
the Sherley amendment to the food 
and drugs law covers the ground as 
contended by the government. This 
issue was raised in a case brought in 
the Federal Court of Nebraska involv- 
ing the seizure of a number of cases 
of “Eckman’s Alterative.”’ The point 
has been raised in this case, against 
the contention of the government, that 
the representations with reference to 
the alleged curative properties of this 
medicinal compound were not on the 
labels of the bottles, but in circulars 
placed within the package. The gov- 
ernment contends that the law as it 
was amended by the so-called Sherley 
amendment covers such representa- 
tions when contained wthin the pack- 
age which holds the commodity ship- 
ped in interstate commerce. 

There was also much discussion of 
the constitutional rights of manufac- 
turers and shippers, and allegations 
that procedure under the Sherley 
amendment denies rights secured to 
the citizen under the fifth and sixth 
amendments to the Constitution. 

The government's case, handled by 
the United States Department of Jus- 
tice, squarely denies all the points 
made in opposition to the Sherley 
amendment by the shippers of Eck- 
man’s Alterative. They point out that 
Congress sought to prevent false and 
fraudulent claims as to curative prop- 
erties, and have used words intended 
to cover such represéntations, whether 
made on labels or in any printed mat- 
ter connected with the shipments. 

The Insecticide Law. 


There were no material changes in 
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policy or the regulations with respect 
to the enforcement of the insecticide 
law during the year. During at least 
four or five Months of the year, how- 
ever, the Department of Agriculture, 
through the board charged with the 
duty of enforcing the insecticide and 
fungicide law, called attention to con- 
demnation proceedings that had been 
brought to a successful issue by the 
government against insecticides and 
kindred products shipped in interstate 
commerce. In practically all these 
cases there were charges of adultera- 
tions and misbranding, because of fail- 
ure of these insecticides to stand the 
test of analysis according to the repre- 
sentations made upon the labels. In 
some instances adulterations were 
practiced, and notices of judgment 
were made public by the department 
showing the action taken by the courts 
in dealing with these cases. As an il- 
lustration of the policy pursued by the 
Insecticide Board, that board has from 
time to time issued announcements of 
notices of judgments, and also made 
public a series of general statements 
called for in correspondence between 
the trade and officials of the Insecti- 
cide Board, as to the character of cer- 
tain products used in the manufacture 
of insecticides. As an illustration of 
these, the question wag raiseq early in 
the year whether the government 
would expect that paris green shall be 
absolutely free from sodium sulphate. 
In response to the inquiries on this 
subject, the chairman of the Insecticide 


Board made the following announce- 
ment:— 
We have examined many samples of 


commercial paris green and are satisfied 
from our work that there is no reason 
why the sodium sulphate in commercial 
paris green should amount to more than 
1 per cent., provided the green is properly 
washed when it is being prepared. That 
the sodium sulphate can be kept below 1 
per cent. by proper washing is shown by 
the fact that the paris greens of some 
manufacturers never, or practically 
never, contain more than this amount of 
the constituent; that the paris green of 
other manufacturers only contains very 
slightly more than 1 per cent. sodium sul- 
phate, and that the average amount of 
sodium sulphate in the paris green of a 
large number of manufacturers amounts 
to less than 1.2 per cent. 

In samples of your paris green recently 
examined by us we have found over 3 
per cent. sodium sulphate, which can 
easily be reduced to a reasonable figure 
(1 per cent. or below) by proper washing 
ot your green. With 3 per cent. sodium 
sulphate in the green you will at once see 
that the manufacturer in every 100 pounds 
of his goods sells three pounds of sodium 
sulphate at the price of paris green. This 
may not amount to very much in.any one 
case; however, in the aggregate it 
amounts to a considerable gain to the 
manufacturer at the expense of the con- 
sumer. 

Other statements were made by the 
board in answer to questions as to 
“liquid lice killers.’ In these state- 
ments, the board calls attention to a 
large number of tests that have been 
made of these preparations, and adds 
that the board ‘‘so far has failed to 
find a single one which is effective 
against chicken lice when used in ac- 
cordance with the first set of direc- 
tions given.”” These comments refer 
to certain commodities and the direc- 
tions for their use, to which the at- 
tention of the Insecticide Board has 
been called as failing to come up to 


the standards and _ representations 
made by the manufacturers of the 
products. 


Within the past month the Insecti- 
cide Board has made announcements 
of judgments in the courts involving 
about twenty different insecticides on 
the market, which were held to be 
adulterated or misbranded within the 
terms of the law. 

One of the latest announcements 
made during the year by the Insecti- 
cide Board related to the character of 
labels to be used on certain solutions 
utilized in the treatment of sheep 
scabies. The Insecticide Board made 
the following announcement as to such 
labels :— 

Since the revised regulations now effec- 
tive exclude from official dipping certain 
preparations which were previously per- 
mitted under regulations 33, B. A. LIL. 
Order 143. and upon the containers of 
which the guaranty statement was re- 
quired by these old regulations, it fol- 
lows that the appearance of this guar- 
anty legend, or any reference to the use 
of the article in official dipping, upon 
packages or labels of such preparations 
entering interstate commerce, or Other- 
wise subject to the provisions of the in- 
secticide act of 1910, other than permitted 
brands of lime-sulphur dips and nicotine 
dips after June 30, 1915, in the first case, 
and March 1, 1915, in the second case, 
would be misleading and deceptive, and 
the articles consequently misbranded umn- 
der the insecticide act of 1910. 

Manufacturers of preparations affected 
are hereby informed that on and after 
the date of issuance of this notice no 
statement or statements indicating that 
an article may be used in official dipping 
shall appear upon the label (see regula- 
tion 10 of the Rules and Regulations for 
Carrying Out the Provisions of the In- 
secticide Act of 1910) of such articles un- 
less permission for the use of said article 
for the aforesaid purpose has been grant- 
ed by the department under the regula- 
tions as set forth in B. A. I. Order 210 and 
amendments thereto. It is respectively 
suggested that manufacturers may utilize 
labels which are defective only by reason 
of the presence of the guaranty legend 
quoted above, with or without statements 
indicating that the article may be used in 
official dipping or that the dilution rec- 
ommended is officially recognized by the 
department, by entirely obliterating such 
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Preparedness 


in the matter of your containers 
during the coming year is an all 
important subject. The recur- 
ring advances in market prices 
on all kinds of metals, carry an 
inference beyond the increasing 
cost of containers. We suggest 
an early consideration of needs 
as far as possible in advance of 
required time for deliveries. 


American Can Company 











legend and such statements if they ap- 
pear, the method of obliteration depend- 
11g, Of course, upon the style of label. 
The foregoing will serve to illustrate 
the active work that hag been going on 
and the efforts of the government to 
enforce the provisions of the insecti- 
cide law, and the character of regula- 
tions and announcements that have 
been made intended to be helpful to 
the trade in carrying out the provi- 
sions and requirements of the law. 
The Emergency Revenue Law. 
The law passed by Congress a year 
ago intended to make up deficiencies 
in the revenues of the government 
saused by the falling off of customs 
duties. on account of the European 
war, and curtailment of international 
trade, operated throughout the year 
and was the subject of many different 


rulings by the Treasury Department, 
and, also, of much complaint on the 
part of manufacturers and dealers in 
commodities specially taxed under 
this act. 

During the period from October 22, 
1914, down to June 30, 1915, the emer- 


gency revenue law brought in under 
schedule B covering taxes on per- 
fumery, cosmetics, etc., approximately 
$2,961,000. From schedule A, including 
all kinds of documentary stamps the 


law brought in more than $20,000,000. 

In the face of this showing as to the 
results under the emergency revenue 
law. manufacturers of perfumery, cos- 
metics and other articles taxed under 
schedule B, insist that the provisions 
of the law are unnecessarily burden- 
some upon the trade and particularly 
so in view of the comparatively small 
revenues brought in from that source. 
Indeed, they assert that the burdens 
upon the industry by taxation is in the 
aggregate much greater than the 
amount of revenue actually brought 
into the Treasury. 

These assertions by those who are 
taxed under schedule B, and the facts 


as to their complaints, were brought 
squarely before Commissioner Osborn 
of the Internal Revenue 3ureau, 


shortly before the opening of Congress 
in December. Nevertheless, the Com- 
missioner recommended and Secretary 
McAdoo approved of the recommenda- 
tion, temporarily continuing in effect 
during 1916 the provisions of the emer- 
gency act. It is understood that fol- 
lowing other recommendations made 
by President Wilson and Secretary 
McAdoo, additional items of taxation 
are to be provided in a revised and 
amended revenue bill to be passed 
during the winter session of Congress. 

3eginning with the first year of the 
operations of the emergency law a 
number of decisions were made by the 
Internal Revenue Officers covering the 
application of the law to tooth and 
mouth washes, toilet powders and 
preparations, and many lines of ship- 
ping as covered by bills of lading, etc., 
affected by the emergency revenue 
law. One of the important decisions 
handed down by the department early 


in the year affecting articles taxed 
under schedule B of the act was one, 
the essential parts of which are as 


follows: 
All petroleum and vaseline and similar 


substances used in the arts and trades, 
stch as the manufacture of lubricants, 
inks, transparent envelope windows, 


waterproofing, etc., may be 
removed from the _ factory or refinery 
without payment of tax or affixing the 
stamps to the containers. All finished or 
retined petrolatum and vaseline or similar 
substances removed from the factory and 
sold to consumers in jars, bottles or cans, 
including white, blue label, perfumed, 
ete., for sale at retail fer toilet purposes 
must be tax paid. The tax must be paid 
in all cases by the manufacturer or re- 
finer, except as hereinafter provided. 

All manufactures of any character sub- 


shoe polish, 


ject to the tax under schedule B, such 
as petrolatum, bay rum, toilet waters, 
chewing gum, talcum powder, etc., re- 


moved from the factory in any quantity, 
in a finished condition, that is, bottled 
or otherwise packed for the consumer, or 
for sale at retail, must be tax paid by the 
manufacturer and have the necessary 
stamps affixed to the container. Man- 
ufactures which are shipped in bulk by 
the manufacturer in an unfinished condi- 
tion; that is, those which require to be 
repacked, labeled and otherwise put in 
salable condition by others, but which are 
otherwise in condition for ultimate con- 
sumption, and sold under their own, or 
other mames, may be removed from the 
factory or customs house without pay- 
ment of the tax or having the stamps 
affixed to the container. In case of man- 
ufactures which are used only for toilet 
purposes, the following label or caution 
notice must be affixed to the container:— 

“These goods are removed in an un- 
finished condition and need to be drawn 
off into smaller containers, labeled, 
wrapped and otherwise put in a salable 
condition at retail. Notice is hereby 
given to the person thus drawing same 
off, labeling, packing and placing them in 
a salable condition at retail, that the tax 
must be paid by the person thus putting 
same in salable condition at retail, and 
the necessary stamps to be affixed to the 


bottles or other comtainers into which 
same are drawn.”’ 
In connection with the decision 


there was prepared for the guidance 
of the trade a form of label to indicate 
that commodities have been drawn off 
for the use of the trade and other 
directions given in order to prevent 
double taxation. 

Another decision issued early in the 
year provided that wholesale dealers, 
shippers, importers and other persons 
who put up goods in suitable condi- 
tions: for sale to ultimate consumers 
at retail would be deemed manufac- 


turers of such goods within the opera- 
tions of the emergency revenue law. 
There was a limitation in this decis- 
ion, however, which stated that it 
would not be held to include retail 
dealers whose chief business is vend- 
ing, but who occasionally compound in 
small quantities taxable compounds 
under the statute. A number of other 
decisions under the law touched the 
question of labels, the transfer of tax- 
able commodities from larger pack- 
ages to small packages, etc. 

In this form the emergency revenue 
law operated throughout the year with 


the results as to revenue receipts as 
stated above. 
In connection with the recemmenda- 


tions made by the President, Secretary 
‘McAdoo and Commissioner Osborn, as 
to increased internal revenue taxes, it 
is supposed that efforts will be made 


during the session of Congress to add 
to the list of articles taxed for emer- 
gency revenue purposes, gasoline and 
other petroleum products, denatured 
alcohol and inner-combustion motor 
engines. These suggestions were con- 
tained in official statements made by 


these heads of the administration and 
they were promptly met by vigorous 
protests in and out of Congress. 
During the first few weeks of the ses- 
sion, which began in December, the 
administration's plans for revising the 


emergency revenue law had not been 
perfected nor had the committees of 
Congress given any consideration to 


the increases proposed. 
The Oleomargarine Situation. 
The Committee on Agriculture of the 
House in the Congress which expired 
on March 4, 1915, was so evenly divided 


on the subject of oleomargarine legis- 


lation, and safeguarding the interests 
of the dairy producers of butter, that 
no progress was made during that 
Congress on any legislation pertaining 
to oleomargarine in any of its rela- 
tions. The subject was brought up at 


different times on various measures in- 
tended to meet the situation as to the 
manufacture and selling of oleomar- 
garine, but the dairy interests, ag rep- 
resented on the committee, were able 
at all times to prevent consideration 
of oleomargarine bills. 

Renewed interest in the subject is 
caused at this time by the recommen- 
dations contained in the annual report 
of Secretary McAdoo proposing a flat 
tax rate of two cents a pound on oleo- 


margarine regardless of color, and 
making other changes in the existing 
law. 


During the year there were also some 
changes in the regulations pertaining 


to the marketing of oleomargarine in 
interstate commerce, and continued 
discussion from time to time of the 
frauds of which the revenue officials 
complained as being constantly recur- 
ring in the enforcement of the oleo- 
margarine law. 

During the early part of the session 


of Congress in January last, a bill was 


presented in the House by a St. Louis 
member intended to bring about im- 
portant changes in the oleomargarine 
law. The principal point in this meas- 
ure was that it would authorize the 
artificial coloration of oleomargarine 
provided such coloration was not in 
any way injurious to health. A simi- 
lar bill has been reintroduced in the 


present Congress. 

It will not be unti] the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House has organ- 
ized and taken up for consideration 
some of the measures pertaining to 
oleomargarine that any idea will be 
obtained as to the prospect of such 
legislation. 

Under the existing law 
tevenue Bureau, early 
modified some of the regulations for 
the enforcement of the oleomargarine 
law, and the first provision in regula- 
tion 9 of that law was changed to read 
as follows:— 


the Internal 
in the year, 


No device or brand shall be imprinted 
upon any brick, print or roll of oleomar- 
garine packed in any statutory package 
unless the word ‘“‘oleomargarine’™’ is also 


impressed thereon in letters not less than 
two-thirds of the size and of relative 
shading to those used in expressing any 
brand or word used by the manufacturer: 
Provided, where the word ‘“oleomar- 
garine’’ appears on two or more panels or 
sides of the bricks, prints or rolls in 
plain legible letters equally displayed 
with any brand or word used by the man- 
ufacturer, the letters in the word ‘‘oleo- 
margarine’’ may be less than two-thirds 
the size and shading as above described, 
but in no instance shall the letters in the 
word “oleomargarine”’ be less than one- 
fourth cf an inch square. When no dis- 
play is made except a device, then the 
word “oleomargarine” shall be impressed 
on such bricks, prints or rolls in letters 
not less than one-fourth of an _ inch 
square, and in all cases the word “‘oleo- 
margarine’ shall be equally displayed 
with any device, brand or word used by 
the manufacturer in close proximity 
thereto and on the same surface of such 
bricks, prints or rolls. 

It is also provided in connection with 
this change in the regulation that the 
same rule as indicated above is made 
to apply where any device, brand or 
word is used on any wrapper or car- 
ton inecasing bricks of oleomargarine 
in interstate commerce. With this sit- 
uation existing throughout the year, 
the Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
proached the matter of oleomargarine 
in connection with the general plans of 
the Wilson administration for secur- 
ing additional revenue. In his annual 
report the Secretary said, among other 
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things, with reference to oleomargarine 
legislation :— 


It is again recommended that the pres- 
ent law be amended by repealing those 
provisions imposing a double rate of tax 
on the product and special taxes on deal- 
ers, and substituting therefor a flat rate 
per pound and single rates of special 
taxes upon wholesale and retail dealers, 
with provision for individual or original 
packages of certain sizes fixed by the 
law, each of which shall bear the tax- 
paid stamps, marks and brands so as to 
clearly identify the character of the 
product to the purchaser. 

Under such a law imposing a flat rate 
of 2 or 3 cents per pound, and special 
taxes of $240 and $24 per annum upon 
wholesale and retail dealers, respectively, 
without regard to the color of the prod- 
uct, it is estimated, upon the basis of 
production for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915, that the total collections would 
amount to from $4,500,000 to $7,000,000 per 
annum, with a continued increase in the 
collections from this source in proportion 
to the increase in the production of oleo- 
margarine. 


As it will readily be seen, this 
proposition reopens, if the Committee 
on Agriculture shal] consider it, the 


old issue that has long been up before 
Congress, of attetmpting to regulate 
colored oleomargarine by some meas- 
ure other than by a prohibitive tax 
of ten cents a pound: In other words, 
while not discussing the relative merits 
of oleomargarine and butter, Secretary 
McAdoo conceives the idea that so long 
as the oleomargarine law is ostensibly 


a revenue measure, that wise policy 
would dictate that it should be so 
framed as to produce the greatest 


amount of revenue. 

Those people throughout the country 
who manufacture oleomargarine, or are 
interested in the great variety of val- 
uable products, including beef fat and 
cottonseed oil, which enter into the 
production of oleomargarine, insist 
that as their commodities are whole- 
some and nutritious articles of food, 
there is no justification in imposing 
any tax upon them except for policing 
to regulate the business and prevent 
oleomargarine being sold as butter. In 
other words, they contend the way to 
reach this problem is to bring oleomar- 
garine squarely under the provisions of 
the food and drugs law, which would 
be calculated to prevent fraudulent de- 
ception in the marketing of oleomar- 
garine. Of course, this policy is not 
satisfactory even to the butter manu- 
facturers, who mislead their trade by 
coloring January butter to imitate the 
color of June butter. They insist that 
“butter is butter,” regardless of color. 
and that no coloration can make oleo- 
margarine butter. 


About the middle of the year Secre- 
tary McAdoo of the Treasury made a 
general statement regarding what he 
claimed were widespread violations of 
the oleomargarine law involving, ac- 
cording to the estimates made by the 
revenue officials, an aggregate of more 
than $27,000,000 through what the gov- 
ernment claimed were fraudulent 
practices by the oleomargarine manu- 
facturers in evading the terms of the 
law. After calling attention to the 
fact that the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue had already recovered 
$851,000, with a prospect of further 
large collections, Secretary McAdoo 
made the following statement, which, 
it is believed, is the basis of his rec- 
ommendations later in the year as to 
a change in the rate of taxation in 
the interests of the operations of the 
law and the collection of revenues for 
the government. Among other things 
Secretary McAdoo in this statement 
said:— 

This statute was enacted in the interest 
of the farmer, but unquestionably he has 


not received the full benefit from it be- 
cause of the extent of the frauds. It is 
designed to permit oleomargarine, as 


such, to compete with butter, and to pre- 
vent the public from being deceived into 
the purchase of oleomargarine as butter. 
Whether the tax on colored oleomar- 
garine is too high is no concern of the 
Treasury Department in connection with 
its duty to enforce the law. 

It is confidently believed that 
vestigation has checked, if not stopped, 
the extensive fraudulent practices, and 
it is the determination of the Treasury 
officials to bring every law breaker to 
justice. The investigation will be con- 
tinued along vigorous lines and the pub- 
lic, the Treasury, the farmer, and the 
honest oleomargarine manufacturer pro- 
tected as far as it lies within the power 
of the government to do so. 

While the facts set forth in the commis- 
sioner’s preliminary report relate pri- 
marily to oleomargarine frauds developed 
during the past year, the activities of 
the bureau during the two full fiscal 
years (1914 and 1915) of the present ad- 
ministration have resulted in the detec- 
tion of a total of approximately 6,000 
frauds or illegal practices of this charac- 


this in- 


ter. As a consequence of this rigid en- 
forcement of the statute, the receipt of 
the government from oleomargarine 
taxes during these two years have been 
the greatest in the history of the law, 
representing more than 24 per cent. of 


the total collections of oleomargarine 
taxes from 1902 to 1915. 

The attitude taken by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo on this subject and the presen- 
tation of a formal bill intended to 
place colored oleomargarine on a par 
with butter, provided the colored 
oleomargarine shall not be injurious 
to health, renews the contest over this 
subject for the Congress’ which 
opened in the last month of the year. 

Naval Stores Industry. 

Marked progress was made in the 
direction of securing the general 
adoption of standards for rosin in the 
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naval stores trade during the year. 
The preliminary steps in this work, 
it will be recalled, were taken by the 
Bureau of Chemistry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, after an investi- 
gation extending over many months, 
as a result of which glass types of 
standards were prepared under the di- 
rection of the bureau officials. These 
standards were submitted at con- 
ferences and conventions of the pro- 
ducers, dealers in and consumers of 
rosin, with the result that in June the 
situation had so crystallized through- 
out the naval stores trade that it be- 
came evident that, on a commercial 
basis at least, these standard types 
for rosin would be adopted in the 
trade. 


There was some difficulty attending 
this movement, however, because of 
differences of opinion existing with re- 
spect to certain features of these 
standards. 3efore action was taken 
by the New York Produce Exchange 
the bureau standard types had been 
adopted in the principal naval stores 
markets in the South, and Florida had 
passed a law adopting the standards 


as proposed by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. Shortly after this the New 
York dealers agreed to the bureau 
types, and as a result of the agitation 
of the subject practically all of the 
naval stores markets in the country 


had adopted the standards as proposed 
by the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Thus stands the situation without 
any legal approval under which these 
standards for rosin can be enforced. 
Throughout the year there was con- 
siderable discussion in the trade, and 
among members of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, regard- 
ing the character of legislation which 
should be secured from Congress in- 
tended to legalize the standard typé@s 
for rosin as they had been adopted 
in the trade. A committee appointed 
at a conference in Washington a year 
ago, representing the producers, fac- 
tors and consumers of naval stores, 
ultimately agreed upon a bill which 
was made public in tentative form 
through Colonel J. A. G. Carson, of 
Savannah, chairman of the committee. 
Later a bill of substantially the same 
import, but differing in what those 
who are studying the subject regard 
as merely minor details, was proposed 
on behalf of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, and these 
propositions are certain to be pre- 
sented for the consideration of Con- 
gress during the winter session. 

The essential features of these rosin 
grades and standards as proposed in 
the form of legislation meet the ap- 
proval of the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because the plan 
is in many respects along the same 
line as has been proposed for estab- 
lishing standards for grain, flour and 
other food stuffs. 

The scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture believe that it is practi- 
cally impossible to enforce uniform 
practices in trade unless there is some 
generally understood and_ enforced 
standard under which sellers sel] and 
buyers buy. In many respects these 
rosin grading and standardizing bills 
follow the same general principles as 
grain-grade bills that have been pend- 
ing in Congress for the past two or 
three years. 

Throughout the year the department 
officials have closely studied the situa- 
tion with reference to the workings 
of the standard types proposed and 
also have spent considerable time in 
the investigation of the question of net 
weights and tare allowances in rosin 
shipments. including the varying 
types of barrels utilized in the trade 
and the changes in weights of rosin 
under different conditions of ship- 
ments. 


When the subject comes up for con- 
sideration in Congress the department 
officials will be prepared, on the re- 
ports made by field agents and inves- 
tigators in the department, to present 
considerable information in aiding to 
perfect legislation on the subject. 

Notes. 

In connection with the activities of 
the newly organized Federal Trades 
Commission, an important inquiry has 
been set on foot which will have a 
bearing upon the international trade 
of the country. This inquiry has been 
extended over the country with a view 
to ascertaining the sentiments of 
American purchasers and exporters on 
the question whether there can be any- 
thing like agreements as to prices at 


which commodities shall be sold in 
foreign markets without violation of 
the anti-trust laws of the United 


States. This movement orginated in a 
desire expressed by exporters that there 
should be a common understanding 
through which commodities should be 
sold abroad by a single agent repre- 
senting a number of exporting con- 
cerns. A large amount of testimony 
has been taken in different parts of the 
country and it is expected that the 
Trades Commission will formulate 
some plan or submit a basis for legis- 
lation by Congress on the subject. 
So far as Congress is concerned, the 
only progress made in the matter of 
considering the so-called Stevens price 
regulation bill was the taking of tes- 
timony at hearings given by the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the 
House in the closing days of the last 
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Congress. The retirement of Repre- 
sentative Stevens from Congress has 
necessitated the reintroduction of the 
bill under another name. The bill has 
been reintroduced and there shortly 
will be laid before the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce recommendations 
by the National Drug Trades Confer- 
ence and other organizations favorable 
to the general purpose of the bill, and 
efforts will be made to obtain further 
hearings and.an early report by the 
committee on the measure. 

The efforts of the government to im- 
prove conditions in the over-ocean 
carrying trade have been attended by 
a somewhat general acceptance of the 
provisions of the law of the last Con- 
gress authorizing transfers of vessels 
from foreign flags to the flag of the 
United States, During the past year 
about 150 vessels, with a total ton- 
nage of more than a half million gross 
tons, were added to American registry, 
and in this list was included probably 
forty tank-line steamers for the over- 
ocean trade in petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. The administration has changed 
front to some extent on the proposed 
measure for a national shipping law, 
and a new bill on somewhat different 
lines from the one proposed in the last 
Congress will be offered for considera- 
tion during the present Congress. 
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One feature of the several different 
movements inaugurated to promote 
the foreign trade of the country amidst 
the difficulties caused by the European 
war was the organization under pri- 
vate auspices of an overseas corpora- 
tion, organized under plans similar to 
those which have been utilized in Hol- 
land and other neutral countries for 
insuring that shipments shall not be 
diverted to hostile countries after 
reaching the neutral markets. The 
State and Commerce departments have 
given encouragement to the policies 
outlined by this overseas corporation. 

Many of the plans for increasing in- 
ternal revenue taxes proposed by 
President Wilson’s administration are 
certain to be vigorously combatted in 
Congress. In addition to the sugges- 
tions for internal revenue taxation 
upon petroleum and some of its prod- 
ucts, a suggestion was made to Secre- 
tary McAdoo ard Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Osborn that a tax of 
10 cents a gallon be imposed upon de- 
natured alcohol. Senators and repre- 
sentatives from the agricultural States 
who are complaining about advancing 
prices in gasoline assert that instead 
of taxing denatured alcohol, the great- 
est liberality should now be adopted by 
the government for encouraging the 
production of denatured alcohol for 
use in power plants. 


Flaxseed Markets 


MINNEAPOLIS. 

The year in the flaxseed crushing in- 
dustry was more or less of a disappoint- 
ment locally. The 1914 crop was small 
and of poor quality. At the start of the 
year there was considerable seed mar- 
keted that the crushers did not particu- 
larly care for, but with only limited sup- 
plies to be had from the domestic crop, 
the less desirable quality was picked up 
and stored if the crushers could get same 
at a reasonable price compared with the 
better grades. Perhaps half of the dally 
arrivals were of good quality. The rest 
was poor Minnesota seed. Linseed oil 
buyers were not very active in the mar- 
ket at the beginning of the year and nat- 
urally the crushers did not want to carry 
a large stock of raw material. Any time 
that good seed could be bought for stor- 
age it was taken without hesitation for 
future use. Owing to the low prices pre- 
vailing, the farmers accepted storage 


tickets on a large portion of their deliv- 
eries late in 1914 and they retained owner- 
ship until well into the new year, when 
prices began to go higher. This muddled 
the situation some and put the line ele- 
vator companies and shippers in the gap. 
However, prices showed a tendency to 
guin on the futures and for this reason 
the buyers were able to get out of their 
storage deals with a fair profit. 

Perhaps the salient feature of the do- 
mestic market was the tendency of the 
farmers to either hold their seed back or 
take storage tickets for deliveries. Prices 
started this year around $1.60, which was 
considered very low by the producers on 
account of the light ae After a tem- 
porary recession early in January, the 
market began to climb rapidly and 
around $1.75 some of the farmers began to 
let go. Many of them held for $2, but in 
this they were disappointed for a time, 
but along in March the market reached 
that level and the selling out of storage 
tickets was liberal enough to bring on 
another reaction, which proved very mod- 
erate. A backward spring and poor pros- 
pects for sowing the new crop brought 
the market up again, but fine weather 
along in June started the market down- 
yore low prices being reached along in 

uly. 

The clean-up of the 
thorough as it could very well be. When 
the sowing season started the farmers 
had not enough flaxseed on hand for 
seeding, and when frost killed off the 
first sown seed they had to come to Min- 
neapolis for fresh seed supplies. North 
Dakota was badly hit by early and late 
spring frosts and farmers had to do con- 
siderable re-seeding. Some seeding was 
done as late as July 4 in Montana. Min- 
nesota farmers bought considerable seed 
tlax im the Minneapolis market because 
of the very quality they raised during 
1914 and also because of the heavy ad- 
mixture of watergrass seed in their sup- 
plies, which could not be separated very 
well. Along in the summer the plentiful 
rains and cool weather gave promise of 
a phenomenal yield in North Dakota. 
frosts early in the season had killed off 
weeds and the condition of the fields was 
excellent, but an unexpected frost late in 
August wrought havoc with the North 
Dakota crop and reduced the oil yielding 
quality decidedly. In fact, the frost made 
“57 different’’ varieties of seed and the 
buyers experienced great difficulty in 
placing a value on the stuff when it be- 
gan to come to market. The frost was 
very freakish and the country was spotted 
from its attack. Latitude did not seem 
to cut much figure, some counties south 
suffering more heavily than morthern 
counties. Where the farmers expected 
ten to fourteen bushels to the acre, they 
were glad to get six to seven bushels 
when threshing time came. Yields of four 
bushels to the acre were not uncommon 
and some fields were not cut at all be- 
cause there was not enough seed of qual- 
ity left in the pods to pay for harvest- 
ing. The government estimates of the 
crop were given little credence by the 
crushers, even the final estimate, which 
was much reduced, was considered much 
too high by them. Montana was the only 
State to have complete success with a 
fiax crop during the year, and the best 
seed came from the late sown acres. The 
quality of the Montana seed, much of 
which was sown on new ground, was ex- 
cellent on the average. The North Da- 


1914 crop was as 


kota seed that escaped frost was also 
very good. South Dakota seed was per- 
haps a little better in quality than the 
crop raised during the previous year, but 
there was little or no improvement in the 
quality of the Minnesota seed except that 
there was much less watergrass seed 
mixed with it. Im spite of the fact that 
their seed is of very poor quality and 
brings low comparative prices, the Minne- 
sota farmers continue to sow flax year 
after year. 4 

The hope of the flax trade at present is 
the new land being broken in the newly 
settled Missouri slupe country and Mon- 
tana. This ground is excellent for pro- 
ducing flax and with a normal season 
good returns are to be had. This year the 
season started in with prices very low 
and with the world-wide demand for 
wheat at high prices there was a smaller 
acreage given over to flax than would 
have been the case had flaxseed prices 
been fairly high and wheat prices lower 
At the prevailing price of wheat and flax- 
seed farmers thought they saw a much 
better per acreage profit in raising wheat 
and it is a wonder they sowed as much 
flaxseed as they did. One thing that did 
help to bring up the flax acreage some 
was the continued raimy spell in the 
spring, which prevented the sowing of 
considerable wheat. At the last moment 
many farmers turned over a large acre 
age intended for wheat to the production 
of flax. This coming spring it is thought 
that there will be quite an increase in 
the flaxseed acreage in mew country. 
Wheat prices are not showing the an- 
ticipated strength and flax prices have 
appreciated greatly, though the gains 
during January were credited largely to 
speculative conditions and may not hold 
long enough to be an incentive to pro- 
duce flaxseed during the coming year. 
Taken all in all, the farmer had fair to 
good success with flaxseed during the 
year 1915 and this would naturally en- 
courage him to try raising it again this 
year. 

Marketing of seed was never on a lib- 
eral scale at any time during the entire 
year. At the beginning the farmers held 
back on account of the low prices, and 
when prices did advance the farm re- 
serves proved very disappointing and 
stocks on hard in Minneapolis, which 
totaled 384,941 bushels at the beginning of 
January, gradually dwindled to less than 
5,000 bushels during October. In the main 
the policy of the crushers was to convert 
the seed into oil as rapidly as it came in, 
as there was a very good domestic de- 
mand for oil meal during the early 
months of the year, and later there was 
a good export demand for cake. Then, 
too, it was cheaper to carry the oil than 
the seed. About the time the 1915 crop 
was ready to harvest untimely rains set 
in and delayed the threshing of all grains. 
Farmers always leave their flaxseed 
threshing for the last licks and this re- 
sulted in a very slow start for the termi- 
nals. Considerable of the seed that came 
in at first very plainly showed the effects 
of the harvest rains, being damp and in 
poor shape to handle. 

One noteworthy feature of the season 
was the bringing back of a large quan- 
tity of Minnesota and South Dakota seed 
from Duluth after the Minneapolis crush- 
ers had passed it up early in the year 
This development was due to the big ex- 
port demand for cake more than to any 
other cause, although the crushers did 
not realize that the gountry was so bare 
of seed when they turned the offerings 
down during the spring and early part of 
the year. Sharply advancing prices of 
cake resulted in liberal contracts for de- 
livery during the summer and early fall 
and the crushers oversold on that com- 
modity. When it came time to deliver on 
these contracts there was considerable 
scurrying around to get seed to crush, 
and with no other supply available, the 
crushers had to take over large lots of 
seed that had accumulated in Duluth ele- 
vators. Some of the seed was taken on 
July contracts and some was bought out- 
right. Had the crushers been foresighted 
enougn they would have saved consider- 
able money, as the freight to and from 
Duluth had to be reckoned in the final 
cost. This year the crushers are allow- 
ing much of the poor seed to be re 
shipped to Duluth for mixing, even 
though they speak of the big oil demand 
that is bound to come sooner or later. 
Tlowever, the Argentine situation has 
something to do with their attitude. At 
present Minneapolis seed stocks are very 
light and there is very little stuff moving 
from farms. If the estimates of the 
crushers are correct, there is no great 
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amount of seed left on the farms and 
when 1916 seed flax is accounted for, there 
is small prospect of getting enough do- 
mestic raw material to take care of any 
important oil demand and oil stocks 
locally are abnormally low for this sea- 
son of the year. 

The demand for oil was not the im- 
portamt factor in making the demand for 
flaxseed this fall. Big oil cake contracts 
with Eastern exporters and foreign buy- 
ers were the main factors. Normally the 
seed movement is liberal in October, but 
this yvear the rains delayed the move- 
ment considerably and as the time for 
cake deliveries drew near, the crushers 
were very much worried over the situa- 
tion. Seed was needed badly and farmers 
could not deliver very much of it. Some 
South Dakota and Minnesota seed began 
to arrive in fair time, but the supply was 
not large and it was not until the North 
Dakuta crop began to move, at the last 
moment, did the situation ease up. In 
spite of the strong need of supplies, prices 
failed to move up very sharply. This was 
due to the ample supplies of Argentine 
seed coming to this country, which kept 
the speculators a little dubious. The 
North Dakota crop moved in a straggling 
way, even when weather conditions per- 
mitted, and it was only by team work 
between the different crushing companies 
that the November cake contracts were 
filled on time. The September and Octo- 
ber movement of seed in 1915 totaled but 
1575.00 bushels, compared with a total of 
250,00 received during the months in 
1t4 

A greater proportion of the movement 
this fall was in the direction of the lakes. 
Most of the crop was raised in territory 
which was naturally tributary to the Du- 
luth market. and with Eastern crushers 
getting a large share of the oil trade, the 
demand here was not strong enough at 
times to prevent the Duluth buyers from 
picking up liberal supplies for storage. 
Compared with a year ago, the Minne- 
apolis market receipts were over a million 
bushels smaller, while at Duluth the loss 
was about half that amount. 

Local crushers were disappointed at not 
being able to get more of the Canadian 
seed this year. Prices locally were strong 
enough at times to make the market 
propitious, but if the shippers failed to 
clean the seed they paid duty on a lot of 
dirt, and if they cleamed the seed the 
apparent profit was used up It is ex- 
pected that considerable of the Canadian 
seed will be crushed in Minneapolis mills 
before the season is over unless the do- 
mestic crop shows a greater reserve than 
at present estimated. Samples of the 
Canadian seed received here show that 
the crop is spotted, very much like the 
North Dakota crop. joth crops were 
raised under about the same conditions. 
The few cars of seed that did come from 
Canada proved of good quality, however. 
and the crushers were anxious to get 
more of it 

Domestic seed felt the competition of- 
fered by Argentine offerings rather sharp- 
ly. Along toward July, when the old crop 
had been pretty well cleaned up and the 
bulls were beginning to hope for a very 
sharp advance on the domestic, news 
offerings of Argentine seed began to in- 
crease liberally and very low prices were 
quoted, at times the Eastern crushers 
heing able to get supplies at lc. under 
what local crushers had to pay. This 
\rgentine movement also cut the Cana- 
lian crop out of a market on this side 
of the boundary and this year it is doing 
the same thing. Lately the local crush- 
ers have received some very liberal offer- 
ings of Argentine seed at prices that 
would make it possible to Minneapolis 
mills. This gives the Eastern crusher an 
advantage over the local crusher, and in 
view of the fact that only large amounts 
are available local crushers are not in- 
clined to try the experiment of bringing 
the stuff west for the time being. Should 
domestic seed prove too scarce to take 
care of the oil demand from territory 
served by local crushers it is very likely 
that some of it will be crushed here. 
Local elevator supplies of seed are much 
smnaller than they were a year ago, but 
Duluth stocks are much heavier. It is 
entirely possible that the cheaper offer- 
ings of Argentine seed will induce the 
Eastern crushers to neglect the Duluth 
seed later on, and in that case Minne- 
apolis crushers will probably bring it 
back here again, as was done this past 
spring and summer. 

The supply of Canadian seed is not very 
liberai and local prices are holding pretty 
close to a level that is liable to bring 
some of it over the boundary. The big 
effort of the Canadians seems to be to 
bring the wheat crop to the Atlantic sea- 
board for shipment to England. This has 
tied the railroad systems up pretty bad, 
and conditions are not favorable for ship- 
ping to this country at present. A _ re- 
turn to normal conditions with the rail- 
roads might see more of a disposition on 
the part of Canadian holders to sell stuff 
on this side of the line 

The speculative element in the flax 
market were considerably confused and 
the tone of the futures was very nervous. 
The drastic fluctuations in the late sum- 
mer of 1914 made the smaller traders wary 
and thev did not seem to get in this vear 
as in former years. The larger traders 
were at a deadlock for some time, but 
there was a sharp break in prices when 
a car of 150,000 bushels of Argentine seed 
was delivered to Duluth for use in Min- 
neapolis mills during the latter part of 
July. This was the third time that Min- 
neapolis crushers imported foreign seed 
for pressing, but the need was consider- 
able. At present there seems to be a 
strong undertone to the market, due to 
the continued interest in the buying side, 
but whenever the market gets to going 
strong there is always somebody to fill 
the demand. It is generally understood 
that none but Northwestern grown seed 
can be apvplied on Duluth contracts, but it 
pressed for a ruling it might develop that 
other stuff of even better quality covld 
be delivered. If there is none but North- 
western seed acceptable on the contracts 
the holders would be able to milk the mar- 
ket contentedly if the farmers refuse to 
deliver supplies more freely than they are 
at present 

There was an attempt made to market 
some of the Kansas seed here this year, 
but the quality of the stuff offered was 
so uniformly poor that no trade resulted. 
A car or sO was consigned, but met with 
such a poor demand and low price level 
that further shipments were discouraged. 
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Harvest this year was several weeks 
behind the usual time. During the first 
week in Septernber five cars of new stuff 
came in, four from Southern Minnesota 
and one from South Dakota. The same 
week several lots of seed were offered to 
arrive from Montana and North Dakota, 
but it was not until the third week of 
September did any new North Dakota 
seed arrive. It was dryer and in better 
shape than the crushers expected, but 
this did not prove a criterion of what 
was to come. The first few cars were in 
xood shape, but immediately following 
there was a lot of damp seed received. 
The unusual amount. of rainfall during 
the growing season also made the moist- 
ure tests on seed very liberal. A lot of 
the nice, piump-looking seed contained so 
much water that the oil yield was very 
low comparatively, and the commission 
house salesmen were a little disgruntled 
when they received some very low bids 
on apparently choice seed. It took some 
time to educate them as to the value of 
the different qualities they had to dis- 
pose of during the year. For a time the 
crusher buyers themselves were at sea 
as to the proper vaiue of the seed of- 
fered them, cnd much experimentation 
work was necessary to establish the dif- 
ferent qualities from sight. A very lib- 
eral quantity of scabby seed came from 
North Dakota this year on account of 
the early and late frosts. 

While there was a large proportion of 
the crop still uncut in North Dakota and 
Montana snow storms raged throughout 
that territory and threatened material 
damage, but warm weather immediately 
following saved the situation for the 
farmers, though there was some damage 
done by the mcisture as the farmers could 
not get around to threshing promptly 
after the snow had cleared up. 

In one thing the crushers were consider- 
ably disappointed. Owing to the rather 
stringent financial conditions prevailing 
in Canada it was expected that the Can- 
adian farmers would ship much of their 
seed to our market immediately after 
harvest, régardless of the price level, but 
for some reason or other the movement 
failed to come as expected. Canadian fu- 
tures are holding close up to the domestic 
futures right along, only the duty of 20 
cents intervening. 

One feature of the situation this year 
was the difficulty in getting reliable est.- 
mates of the amount of frost damage 
done the crops. Farmers and grain men 
in closely contiguous territory could not 
agree as to the real extent of the loss due 
to frost. Where a farmer in one county 
said “it never touched me” the farmer in 
the next county would complain of heavy 
damage. Even after the crop had been 
moved to a large extent it was impossible 
to get a fair line on the situation. Lime 
elevator companies could not give reliable 
estimates because of the conflicting re- 
ports received from the farmers. Much 
speculation was based on the various re- 
ports and for a time the market was 
very choppy. A number of the large 
farmers bought flax futures as soon as 
they found that damage had been done 
their fields and many of them were able 
to recoup their field losses In the futures 
market. 

There was rather a sharp demand for 
the November seed, and with most of the 
holders stubborn, there was quite an ad- 
vance. Eastern crushers were anxious to 
fill out cargoes before the close of navi- 
gation, and the supply at Duluth was 
practically cleaned up before the last boat 
went down the lake. Now the stocks at 
Duluth are accumulating again. 

The early government estimate of 18,- 
41,00 bushels of flaxseed met with ridi- 
cule at the hands of the crushers and flax 
traders im general. Most of them were 
inclined to think that perhaps 15,000,000 
bushels would be raised if frosts held off. 
When the frosts came in time to nip the 
crop private estimates of yields were re- 
duced to 12,000,000 bushels. The govern- 
ment ignored the frost damage for a time, 
but eventually reduced the estimate con- 
siderably. 

While the movement to market in De- 
cember was about 2,000,000 bushels behind 
that of the previous year, when the crop 
really began to move, it moved in vol- 
ume around the first of the year. Trad- 
ing on the basis of the December future 
died out earlier than usual this year, and 
witn a liberal discount under the May 
future quoted for cash supplies the line 
elevator companies began to accumulate 
supplies in their country houses and 
hedge them in the May future. This did 
not last long. as the crushers wanted 
soine seed and they bid prices close up to 
the May to get it. This resulted in rather 
liberal shipments from the country for a 
time. Beginning the new year there is 
practically nothing moving from farms, 
and country elevator stocks are not lib- 
eral. There is some stored seed being 
carried for the farmers, but the elevator 
companies are inclined to hold the actual 
seed against the storage tickets because 
of the possible sharp advance in cash 
prices compared with the May future. 


LINSEED OIL. 


It was no big year in the oil market for 
local crushers, although some of them 
managed to eke out a fair amount of 
profit on the limited business accom- 
plished. Oil buyers, as a rule, were bear- 
ish all through the crop. At the start of 
the year they failed to place any big or- 
ders, and some of them were backward in 
furnishing shipping directions on con- 
tracts they had made for shipment in 
January and February. It was along in 
January before any of the buyers began 
to be interested in spot offerings, and few 
of them would consider the deferred at 
all. However, along toward the end of 
that month the advance in prices began 
to make buyers nervous, but they all 
waited for a setback before placing their 
orders. As a result, few of them were 
able to get into the market at the favor- 
able level that prevailed at the start of 
the year. The up movement started late 
in January, and prices fluctuated at a 
much higher level until along in June and 
July. Where the crusher was willing to 
take a chance on twenty-four hour old 
quotations, ignoring the day’s advance, 
some deferred business was picked up, 
but rank and file of jobbers and paint 
grinders. refused to book any large con- 
tracts for the balance of the season. The 
constant hanging back for a reaction 
values availed nothing to the buyers, and 
they were compelled to come into the 
market and pay full values, most of them 
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Christian Becker, Inc. 
CHAIN BALANCES 











8-A CHAIN BALANCE 
The chain balance is of the usual construction of the analytical or laboratory 
balances as far as knife edges, bearings, etc. are concerned, with the excep- 
tion that there is no rider and consequently no graduations on the beam. 
One end of the weighing chain is hung from an arm of the scale beam, and 
the other end from a slide-block which is moved up and down on a vertical 
graduated scale. 


Capacity, 200 grams. Sensitiveness, 1/20th milligramme. 
NO WEIGHTS BELOW 50 MILLIGRAMMES REQUIRED. 


BALANCES AND WEIGHTS OF PRECISION. 


Christian Becker, Inc. 


Factory: 147 8th Street, 92 Reade Street 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y’ 


Torsion Balance 
PAINT, VARNISH AND COLOR SCALES 
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No. 5200 
Specific Gravity of liquids read direct from beam. 





No. 4015 
Laboratory scale of the most useful type; 
designed according to suggestions of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


No. 6110 


TORSION Scales for dye stuff 
and paper manufacturers. 


The Torsion Balance Co. 


Office: 
92 Reade Street, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Factory: Pacific Coast Branch: 
147 8th Street, 49 California St., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
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Chemical Stocks 











General Chemical 
Merrimac Chemical 


All Chemical Stocks 


Bought—Sold - Quoted 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


Gilbert Eliott & Co. 


Specialists in Chemical Securities 


27 Pine Street, New York 
’"Phone 6210 John 





Emery Manufacturing Co. 


Independent Oil Refiners 
Bradford, Pa. 


We simply cannot help making good oils from 
BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA, CRUDE OIL, 
and this is the only grade of Crude we use. 

Incidentally, forty-five years’ experience in the 
business helps some. 

We are strictly independent, not only with 
regards to being allied with the Trust, but on 
account of the fact that we produce most of the 
Crude Oil used by ourselves; have our own pipe 
lines to gather and convey our entire supply of 
Crude Oil to our refinery fresh every day, and own 
the largest independent refinery in Pennsylvania 
using Pennsylvania Crude Oil exclusively. 

In addition to this we own an equipment of 
tank cars sufficient to market our entire product 
which consists of 


Gasolines 
Illuminating Oils 

Viscous Neutrals 

Non-Viscous Neutrals 

Fuel Oil 

Road Oil 

Steam Refined Cylinder Stocks 
Black Oils 

White Crude Scale Wax 


We solicit gour inquiries 



































Emery Manufacturing Co. 


LEWIS EMERY, Jr., Proprietor 


Bradford, Pa., U. S. A. 















taking the stuff only as they needed it. 
Naturally this resulted in a draggy and 
featureless market. 

The volume of the demand was not as 
heavy as the crushers expected. With 
considerable steel work going up right 
along, and a fairly heavy building pro- 
gram, it looked as though the demand 
would more than equal the supply, but 
there was no season when the demand 
was really big. Supplies in local tanks at 
the turn of the year were fairly heavy, 
and it was well along in the spring be- 
fore they were exhausted. Toward the 
end of the season the crushers were com- 
pelled to take care of orders from new 
pressing operations, and some of the oil 
hardly had time to settle before it had to 
be shipped out. 

The advent of Argentine seed in the 
East cut down the territory served by 
local oil crushers along in the spring, and 
in place of exhausted supplies of seed 
and oil at the end of the season, there 
was a very small amount on hand when 
the new crop began to move, although it 
is doubtful whether there would have 
been anything on hand had not there 
been 150,000 bushels og Argentine seed 
brought here to press. This helped mat- 
ters some, and prevented a _ bulge in 
prices. 

Quotations around 47c. during the first 
week of January did not appeal to the oil 
buyers, but they were never reached 
again until the season was over and a 
large new crop was in sight. Efforts to 
stimulate trade with the paint mixers 
failed during the first month or so, and 
the crushers finally resigned themselves 
to a slow draggy market for the balance 
of the season, most of them demanding 
the full worth of oil at all times, and 
making a fair profit on their deals, even 
if they were light. In fact, the crushers 
were independent most of the season and 
refused to make any unreasonable con- 
cessions to get business. When the buy- 
ers refused to deal liberally in January 
the crushers thought they were slow in 
taking their inventory. Lack of shipping 
directions in that month seemed to bear 
out this theory. Along in February there 
was a better run of shipping directions, 
but the buyers refused to make fresh 
committments of importance, but as Feb- 
ruary is usually a rather dull oil trading 
month, little was thought of the light 
business. However, each succeeding 
month was the same, and although the 
crushers managed to get rid of their sup- 
plies before the new crop began to move 
in volume at the same time, it was not 
an exhilarating year from the crushers’ 
standpoint. The restriction in territory 
served offered by the Eastern crushers 
getting cheap Argentine seed and reach- 
ing out for new territory was quite a dis- 
appointment. With the Argentine seed 
unaavilable to the Eastern crushers there 
was a good chance of cleaning up a por- 
tion of the Canadian crop. 

The annual clean-up and paint-up week 
that was inaugurated with much eclat 
this year, but the expected results did 
not develop. In fact, the trade secured 
for the retailers hardly more than dented 
their stocks of oil and paint, and the 
crushing trade did not benefit much from 
the program. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature 
of the year was the lack of insane com- 
petition among the crushers. Now and 
then, when a crusher had a favorable po- 
sition on the market as regards raw ma- 
terial, he was inclined to undersell com- 
petitors and get the bulk of the trade for 
ta time, but on the whole, there was a 
fairly equable distribution of orders 
through the season. Crushers did not run 
very heavily except for short periods, and 
one of the big mills did not operate until 
late in the season. Shipments of oil to- 
taled about 24,000,000 pounds less than the 
shipments of the previous year. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL, 


The meal market started the year in the 
vicinity of $33.50@34.00, which was too high 
a level to encourage free buying of that 
commodity, and trade did not develop 
very broadly. However, the crushers 
managed to sell considerable stuff along 
in January and February and along in 
March, when there was a moderate re- 
cession in values, business picked up no- 
ticeably. At the high level there was con- 
siderable competition from Southwestern 
shippers of cottonseed meal noted, and 
this competition continued for some time. 
Crushers were enjoying a good trade in 
oil cake for export, however, and were 
not bothered much by the cottonseed com- 
petition. Along toward the end of March 
the meal market narrowed up again, but 
there was a ready outlet for the by-prod- 
uct of the mills to the export cake trade, 
and crushers were not worried at all over 
the lack of orders for meal. From April 
on the demand was quiet and featureless, 
with prices advancing because of the 
strong demand for cake at sharp ad- 
vances. During the fall months there was 
a spasmodic demand for meal offerings. 
During the early winter there was a fall- 
ing off in the cake movement, but this 
failed to result in any radical reduction in 
meal prices and offerings were moderate. 
Prices closed the year around $36. 


LINSEED OIL CAKE. 

The year 1915 was about the best ever 
in the cake market. The war in Europe 
made a very strong demand for American 
offerings, and local crushers shared in the 
business proffered. The shutting off of 
the Rhine crushing mills through all of 
the Holland Scandinavian business this 
way, and with a big demand for milk 
prevailing in Holland, there was an un- 
usually large amount of cake fed to cat- 
tle. A lot of cattle was brought from 
Belgium to Holland, and this added to the 
needs of that country. During the early 
part of the year there was a liberal move- 
ment abroad, some of the crushers en- 
gaging freight room for the entire season 
and shipping as freely as their output 
would permit. Along toward the end of 
the year it was reported that the British 
Government had refused to permit fur- 
ther shipments of cake to Holland, which 
rather upset the trade for the time being, 
but some improvement is looked for later 
when matters are adjusted. 

There was a large amount of cake con- 
tracted for to be shipped in the month 
of November, the business being accom- 
plished to the Eastern export trade. The 
flax crop was very slow in moving, and it 
was feared that the cake could not be 
gotten out in time to fill these contracts, 
but at the last moment there was a fair 


supply of raw materials, and the crushers 
were able to look after their trades in 
time. There was a big rush to get the 
stuff down the lakes, but some ot it had 
to be shipped by all rail routes to meet 
contracts made for December shipment 
from this side. There was some business 
late in the year for January and Febru- 
ary shipment, but when the rumors of 
interference with shipments to Holland 
came there was a sudden cessation of 
buying. 

Some of the large crushing companies 
Shipped their cake direct to Holland and 
refused to trade with the Eastern ex- 
porters. As a result, some very big profits 
were piled up on the by-product trade. 

During the year the movement of cake 
prevented any accumulation of a supply 
of by-product. The meal business was 
not large enough to take care of the out- 
put of the mills during the season, and 
the cake trade was a very favorable de- 
velopment. If the war lasts another.year 
a large amount of business will be trans- 
acted with the foreign buyers of cake, 
and better preparations will be made to 
do more business direct with the foreign 
buyers. 

Owing to the lack of ocean tonnage 
there was considerable difficulty experi- 
enced in getting the cake abroad at times. 
Some of it that was shipped in October 
and paid for by Eastern exporters had 
not been shipped abroad up to the first 
of the year, as the buyer could not get it 
extricated from the Eastern freight block- 
ade in time to make connections with the 
boat on which freight room had been en- 
gaged. A large part of the movement 
was made via Baltimore and New 
Orleans, but the withdrawal of some 
boats from lines running to those ports 
resulted in deferred shipments. On the 
whole, the cake business was the biggest 
ever, and crushers are anticipating an- 
other good year. Prices were very strong 
throughout the season, and continue so 
in the face of the limited inquiry. There 
is no reserve on hand, and very little 
prospect of building up one from the mod- 
erate amount of flax left in the North- 
west. There is bound to be a fair meal 
demand this spring, as millfeed prices are 
high and going higher, and so far no cot- 
tonseed meal has been offered to take the 
place of oil meal. 

Monthly range of cash prices, daily clos- 
ing quotations, for No. 1 flaxseed in the 
Minneapolis market for the calendar year 


1915, with comparisons of the year 1914, 
follow:— 
1916. 1914. 

January ...... $1.584%@1.94% $1.45%@1.52% 
February ..... 1.80% @1.92% 1.46% @1.59 
BEOTOR § secccccs 1.81%@2.02% 1.524% @1.61% 
ATT cccccsses 1.85 @1.97% 1.49% @1.585 
TERY cccccccvcs 1.89 @2.00% 1.52% @1.58% 
DOE aise ine 1.68%@1.90 1.55% @1.62% 
July 1.524% @1.75% 1.57 @1.89 
August 1.574% @1.72% 1.54 @1.72 
September 1.61 @1.87% 1.40 @1.66% 
October ..ccocs 1.77 @1.91% 1.26%@1.43% 
November 1.81 @2.11% 1.34%@1.48% 
December 1.99 @2.21 1.454% @1.65 


Receipts of flaxseed in the Minneapolis 
market during the calendar year 1915, with 
comparisons of the year 1914, follow:-- 





1915. 1914. 

SRMUEEG scccvccccess 599,010 711,480 
POUTURTY § cccccscccse 443,200 478,380 
MEOTGR = accccvevvecess 384,250 592,260 
BOE cccsccvsssccescs 142,200 269.740 
| Tape erstpaiere St 76,800 138,300 
SD ctivdcanssecaee ° 146,400 164,950 
GE ccc cndecnvanscee 238,700 232,750 
BIE. cvivecssvicse 114,770 166,950 
September .......... 346,610 901,030 
SE svicvescaeven 1,038, 180 1,890,040 
November .......0++ 1,505,640 1,246,820 
December ....-...+0- 1,113,210 1,015,930 

ee 6,148,970 7,159,730 


Shipments of flaxseed from Minneapolis 
during the calendar year 1915, with com- 
parisons of the year 1914, follow:— 


1915. 1914. 

TORGRTGF oc ccccscoccsic 46,340 54,300 
PURTUREY: oo ccccsccces 56,030 31,910 
PE Sk cccdcccvcvesde 137,070 34,070 
BOTT ccccccccccescocs 60,760 42,810 
SE. veccdy beans deoe 21,240 31,190 
SED td né einen rsseens 13,980 17,020 
ME ca sceeannasnced 26,360 10,050 
EE, ss ccniccccsices 3,320 6,330 
PN viccccesaees 6,000 32,480 
Pree 80,040 98,210 
November ....ccccsee 312,720 149,540 
DOCOMEROE 2c ccsccccce 169,410 60,610 

TN Coxecsoucvece 933,270 568,520 


Stocks of flaxseed in public warehouses 
in Minneapolis the first o fevery month 
during the calendar year 1915, with com- 
parisons of the year 1914, follow:— 






1915. 1914. 

MNAE ce ncceweeess 384,941 210,021 
February .....-....+. 299,995 195,779 
GEE seacwtevccevees 142,280 182,131 
MT. shen eeussenenoss 70,368 213,355 
Me sccusavecdenecate 77,197 258,349 
June 37, 704 259.047 
July 54,978 240,846 
August 51,821 147,565. 
September 10,504 23,321 
October 4,813 37,082 
November 32,139 241,015 
December .......-..- 58,758 292,669 

Shipments of linseed oil from Minne- 


apolis during the calendar year 1915, with 
comparisons of the year 1914, follow:— 








1915. 1914. 

I 0 a5 6666466408 8,942,431 10,145,593 
February 8,022,265 10,603,134 
March . 11,032,202 13,601,805 
April 10,646,976 14,472,956 
May 11,840,898 14, 286,614 
June 11,539,689 15,328, 609 
July .... 9,279,943 9,968, 630 
August ... 9,253,956 10,680,356 
September ........... , 250,330 10,789,810 
GORONEY cciccconseses 9,536,081 13,080,602 
November .....cesee0-> 11,180,627 10,620,457 
mber éeaeeee 6,812,378 8,838,280 
WORMED cccccccosiacs 118,337,776 142,416,846 


Shipments of linseed oil cake and meal 
from Minneapolis during the calendar 
year 1915, with comparisons of the year 
1914, follow:— 


1915 1914. 

eS Me eU eC ee 32,552,085 29,537,793 
DORWPUATY 20 cccccccves 1,064,237 21,979,463 
SL si 6 ab asan toned 19,089, 502 21,449,571 
EE acnak avaeaade see 10,879,771 14,601,375 
rr 6,247,700 10,250,893 
SEE xX nissan Kin 8,118,124 9,086, 393 
BE ainca en seks ache 10,216,307 10,871,033 
OE © ss-0y) agadan ede 18,478,555 7,387, 
September ........... 16,611,831 19,089,577 
cn cn ca nee ka mae 14,072,172 23,345,841 
November ........+.. 534, 2 37,544,776 
December 26,390,516 38,613,713 

I wnctanaauibecoc 206, 255,006 248,207,524 


Receipts of domestic flaxseed at Duluth 
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during the calendar year 1915, with com- 
parisons of the year 1914, follow:— 





1915. 1914. 

PORE ccescisevises 153, 953 364,748 
POMEUREY cveccecccese 92,353 62,115 
POON secceestvecvece 220,726 48,057 
BOTT coccccvesveccvce 224.380 139,493 
BE sasccnesavstecves 125,579 57,515 
GOS eevsceecssesdeve 86,874 185,397 
GE eh 0 ts cvetweearnss 186,542 322,971 
AUBUM soveccvecscess 28, 869 81,398 
September .......00. 14,707 89,455 
DOCOOSE. ccvevsvvscevee 228,386 1,362,347 
INOVOIEDEE se sccccises 2,764,902 2,212,076 
DOCOMBSE cov cssccess 916,293 561,914 

BORD: posse ccccares 5,043,563 5,487,486 

Receipts of bonded flaxseed at Duluth. 


during the calendar year 1915, with com- 
parisons of the year 1914, follow:— 


1915. 1914. 

SOOONEY 066-626 cesees 105,286 85,114 
PUOMEY 64.5 c0vew evs 126,712 12,067 
BEMEGH. Jivcccsscesvers 42,251 94,537 
MEE. 66640066 vdeceuew 15,093 237,383 
BOE. tee cccaveveceewss 3,290 172,965 
SON wecctinccocvtercs ##$Sebee0 292,064 
PU  Scecvevewseceeess 8 g2d0ne 270,235 
BUBUSE cc ccccevevenes 13,096 10, 653 
PON cescvesscsg 8 acimmee 843 
GEE. ct'Viess coeecns 2.541 4,423 
November ......+..6. 3,832 18,300 
DOCOMDSP oc ccscscvee 1,105 11,696 
BMS. vckadss cance’ 313,206 1,210, 280 

Shipments of domestic flaxseed from 


Duluth during the calendar year 1915, with 





comparisons of the year 1914, follow:— 
1914. 

ee. «isesoucsens 

OUREN 5.68 4-0605050 

WENO 6 60 bse ses seesns 

BPE Che Cb dcccdccease 

BE Cevsvsccscacesecs 

SE ccvseccenasenncs 

GEEN sstcrvecerccssees 

PE. 66 6S vvicessees 459,987 

September ........... 918,534 

GUD avtcvdscoteee 114,701 ’ 

PPPOE. sé ckvewetas 2,118,480 3,550,186 

December ...sceccces 830,362 876,877 

ROU cetdesseniind 4,587,787 6,454,668 


Shipments of bonded flaxseed from Du- 
luth during the year 1915, with compari- 


sons of the year 1914, follow:— 
1915. 1914. 

EE ostécivascecse* ehbucc 10,664 
PY 656k 6cavesse 1,899 21,431 
BEE weteveccéecsces §  a5ebes 23,290 
BITTE weccsccccccvccs cesene § saneee 
RR ee 29 95,000 
GOED ccccccvecsevcvee § sesves 75,135 
ME ceasscectereperss #§ s0enee 55,846 
ME. cccccvceccsees svbeee 389,843 
REED sccccaucces s20vee 293.553 
CEE sevesvesencsecs ° sesewe 335,733 
BOOUGEEOR scvcececsds ~ secvee 4,459 
IOORENOE cccctuceccs . seecee 9,927 
BOR wcccccscccece 1,928 1,314,881 
Receipts of flaxseed at Chicago during 


the calendar year 1915, with comparisons 











of the year 1914, follow:— 
1915. 1914. 

SE ntaenensssces 31,000 46,000 
POGUE cccccsccense 21,000 20,000 
PED “6a sesivccssisioe 5,000 17.000 
REE ecberOecencctsss  asnesan 10,000 
BE sesrescescasoases 4,000 116,000 
WD evctvsnesesaecun 187,000 25,000 
SUE seccccssescccses 1,000 24,000 
BOE cecccevcccesce 1,000 29,000 
September ........... 261,000 136,000 
ae. 207,000 415,000 
WNOVGMBOE cccccccccce 126,000 11,000 
ROCCO ccccccccess 448,000 299,000 
Totals ..ccccccccces 1,292,000 1,148,000 


Shipments of flaxseed from Chicago dur- 
ing the calendar year 1915, with compari- 





sons of the year 1914, follow:— 
1914. 

CET ckkscéscceess 1,000 
DEG gtbéevessscss * “2a —} waness 
March . 3,000 
April .. 3,000 
ae 1,000 
June 4,000 
GURY cccccccsccccconcs | §ésaccess §- ae86e0 
August 4,000 
September . 2,000 
October 3,000 
November ‘ 2,000 
December 14,000 8,000 
TOtMS sseccesescoves 33,000 31,000 


Receipts of flaxseed at Winnipeg during 
the calendar year 1915, with comparisons 
of the year 1914. These figures are based 
on the Winnipeg inspection. From Janu- 




















ary 1 to September 1 an average of 
1.025 bushels to the car is allowed. From 
September 1 to December 31 an average 
of 1,150 bushels to the car is allowed:— 
1915. 1914. 
SON ciciitcas 301,350 470,800 
February 154,775 232,100 
0” re ery ry 339,275 596,200 
MG sit cur avsruess 395,650 999,900 
a wethsswaceseesene 154,775 811,800 
BUENO. cocdscevevesviwe 130,175 630,300 
EE ree re ee 126,075 369,600 
DE Uncsteusyaree 34,850 88,000 
September ..........-. 11,275 390,500 
CD escceceacenes 272,650 T53. 500 
a 661,125 784,300 
December ........-.- 550, 850 411,400 
OAR siaincicannee 3,132,825 6,538,400 
Shipments of flaxseed from Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthus during the calen- 
dar year 1915, with comparisons of the 
year 1914, follow:— 
1915. 1914. 
January ........ 17,952 604,175 
WOOFURTY 2 nccccoccccs 9,130 44,464 
DEBTOR ic cccccecceseese 7,790 22,135 
ME socaetssdceeeate 30,401 34,913 
BEM ccccccccceseeese 123,222 75,708 
BE sc écesctucnqevnees 296,895 222,698 
Ge bn0 bs dtewescines 154,457 1,863,784 
AUBUBE cc ccccccccces 186,138 201,362 
TOMGEENOE occ cccpscce 368,817 654,289 
October ...cccccccces 602,737 1,539,494 
November ......... 340, 823 960, 163 
December .........-. 484,255 716, 257 
WERE ov cccccsccces 2,522,617 7,739,451 





DULUTH. 

The flax market in Duluth—and else- 
where, it might be added—during the year 
of 1915 was the scene of a movement 
which, taken as a whole, could be as- 
signed to ‘“‘bull’ dominance. The market, 
of course, had its set backs, but viewing 
the past twelve months as a unit, the 
market inclined to the higher levels rather 
than to the lower ones. The tables that 
accompany this bear out the statement 
admirably, even without taking into con- 
sideration the pressure caused by the war 
in the latter months of 1914, for with the 
exception of July, comparing 1914 and 1915 
month by month, much higher prices pre- 
vailed in the latter year, and since July 
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of this year the movement has been al- 
most continuously upward. 

The early part of the year 1914 was oc- 
cupied in getting over the enormous crops 
of 1912 and 1913, and in the traders reas- 
suring themselves against another enor- 
mous yield. That year, up to August 1, 
when war was declared, the market kept 
strengthening up, and it seemed as though 
the bulls would have their own way about 
matters. Then the war broke out and, 
viewed in the illuminating rays of hind- 
sight, traders got frightened about noth- 
ns and slammed the cover on the mar- 

et. 

Perhaps one may be pardoned for going 
back into the now ancient history of 1914, 
but to properly review the market of the 
past year some reference is necessary to 
conditions immediately preceding that 
period. 

Traders were convinced that the war and 
the consequent shutting down of every in- 
dustry in Europe, meant the ruin of the 
flax market, and proceeded to meet the 
ruin more than half way: in other words, 
they started to wreck the market them- 


selves. This condition of affairs kept up 
during August, September and October 
of that year. November showed a little 


better, and December improved still more. 

It was not until January of 1915 that 
the traders began to realize how short- 
sighted they had been. They had not 
previously stopped to realize that while 
the ordinary demand for oil and cake had 
been shut off an era of extraordinary de- 
mand was born. With the warring na- 
tions rushing at boat building it meant 
that every craft was going to use up 
paint, and lots of it, the making of muni- 
tions required oil, and that hundreds of 
different things that times of peace never 
view were developing, all of which would 
mean the use of oil. 

In January, 1915, they began to realize 


this dimly, and began to indulge their 
‘hunch,” but with fear and trembling. 
Nothing untoward happened and they 


grew bolder, for the demand was amazing 
them by its growth. This kept up, and 


by March, 1915, cash flax had sold at a 
high point of $2.09 a bushel in Duluth, 
with Minneapolis only %c. lower. May 


seed had done better than that, although 
cash had come up in the Duluth market 
from a low of $1.28% in the previous Oc- 
tober. May seed reached a high of $2.10 
a bushel as early as March, 1915, July 
sold at $2.44% in May, and other options 
showed us equally as well. 

In short, the traders here were thor- 
oughly convinced that there was really a 
market for the seed and that there was 
going to be. They had also lined up 
pretty well the fact that the world’s 
crop about to develop was going to be 
very short, and so thoroughly convinced 
were they of this that the government's 
overly-optimistic reports did not scare 
them out. 

This kept going on until the sinking of 
the Lusitania and the consequent negotia- 
tions between the United States and Ger- 
many. That was the most serious com- 
plication with which the United States 
had had to deal since the war broke out, 
and the traders were scary. They are 
more accustomed to it now. and these 
days the threats of breaking off diplomatic 
relations are taken with cooler thought. 
The Lusitania incident occurred on May 
7 and almost immediately a slump in the 
market started. As the negotiations with 
Germany went on, and rumors persisted 
in making the situation look grave, the 
flax market continued to sag, until in July 
the low point of the year was reached. In 
that month the selling prices were much 
lower than in the corresponding month 
of 1914, which the following comparative 
table shows:— 





-——Cash-——+ 
High. Low. 
Se ele ate oe ee $1.88 $1.59% 
ee ES reas 1.76% 1.53 
III © 6b cc caveeiansaex $0.11% $0.063% 


rhis depression occurred, of course, just 
before it was believed the crisis in inter- 


national affairs had been reached. Wtih 
the danger of a break with Germany 


averted, the strength of the seed began 
to return, and August showed am advance 
of lic. over the low point of July, and a 
minimum advance of 5%c. As vitality 
after its fright began to flow back into 
its veins the market steadily rose, with 
only intermittent setbacks, each succeed- 
ing month overtopping the previous one, 
until December showed the high point of 
the year. December's high mark was 
6744c. over the low point of the year, and 
was lie. higher than the high point in 
the period before the Lusitania incident. 

Since the first of the year the price has 
continued its upward flight, and there are 
those who declare that $3 a bushel is not 
too great an expectation. 

These more optimistic bulls base their 
expectations on the decline in production 
and the increase in demand, both ef 
which are marked, according to all avail- 
able statistics. 

One of two things that were marked 
about the past year was the rapidity with 
which flax moved once it got started. Of 
the 17,600,000 bushels produced in the 
United States in 1914 an enormous amount 
moved through Duluth, together with 
that which was left over from the 1913 
crop. sv that by the beginning of 1915 
there was but little flax left in the eleva- 
tors. Stocks in store, from month to 
month, were millions less than during the 
previous year, and in September and Oc- 
tober, in Duluth and Minneapolis eleva- 
tors, there were actually days when the 
bin bottoms were almost scraped. The 
second marked circumstance about the 
year was the drop in the handling of 
Canadian flax on this side of the line. 
War conditions, of course, were the 
cause. During the calendar year of 1915 
the receipts and shipments of bonded flax 
as compared to the previous year were as 





follows:— 
Receipts, Shipments, 
bushels. bushels. 
Pee 1,210,280 1,314,881 
1915 . 313,206 1,928 
WIMAPEMCO cc scccvce 896,972 1,312,953 


As to the falling off in crop, both the 
United States and Canada suffered severe- 
ly; hence the high prices, or, at least, 
that is a part of the excuse for them. 
The United States Government experts 
persisted for several months in estimating 
the crop for 1915 at over 18,000,000 bush- 
els. Later events convinced them that 
they were in error and that the conten- 
tions of traders and crushers’ represen- 
tatives that the crop was much less were 
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The Baker Castor Oijil Co. 
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Linseed Olls. , 


“N. B. C.” Brand Non-Freezing Norwegian Process 
New Foundland Cod Liver Oil. | 
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well founded. The 
was over-estimated, 
developments. 

The United States 
estimated the acreage, in the first place, 
and had over-estimated the yield. Pre- 
sumably the same mistake had been 
made by the Canadian Government esti- 
mators. In the final statement issued by 
the United States Government, the fig- 
ures being recorded at the top of the 
accompanying tables, the estimate is 
that the American yield was 15,845,000 
bushels on an acreage of 1,367,000. This 
is a considerable drop from previous esti- 
mates. It is still the contention of traders 
that the estimated yield is too high. It is 
said that the estimated acreage is just 
about correct, but the yield per acre is 
figured too large. It is the opinion here 
and among flax men generally that the 
commercial yield will be 10,000,000 to 11,- 
000,000 bushels, the former being consid- 
ered the more likely. Up in Canada 
8,000,000 or thereabouts was the old esti- 
mate, earlier in the season. Now it is 
estimated at ail the way from 2,500,000 to 
3,500,000 bushels, with 3,000,000 being con- 
sidered conservative. So far Canada has 
marketed less than 3,000,000, which will 
take in some of the seed left over from 
the previous year. Up to the end of 1915 
Port Arthur-Fort William had shipped 
only 2,585,318 bushels, and that port is 
the outiet of the Canadian flax country; 
stocks in store were 781,000 bushels on 
December 31. So it would seem to be 
apparent that this continent has produced 
in flax this past season in the neighbor- 
hood of about 13,000,000 bushels of com- 
mercial seed. This is the lowest figure 
since 1912, which the truly big year. 

The world’s yield has been dropping 
each successive year, and the yield of 
1915 was woefully short. In 1912 the pro- 
duction was in round numbers 130,900,000 
bushels: im 1913, 100 000,000; im 1914, 85,000,- 
000, and it is compositely estimated that 
the world’s yield of 1915 was about 70,- 
000.000 bushels. 

The following 
figures published by 
Secretary of 


Canadian crop, too, 
in the light of recent 


experts had over- 


was 


table is 
the 
Agriculture: 


compiled 
United 


from 
States 


Farm 
value 
per 
bushel 
Dec. 


Produc- 
tion in 
bushels. 
845,000 


Acreage 
1915 ‘ue ... 1,367,000 
1914 1,885,000 
1915 . 2,291,000 
1912 2 OT: 
1911 370,000 
1910 os .718,000 
1909 . 2,083,000 9,513,000 


Following is a tabulated statement of 
the range of prices im cash fiax and the 
various options by months, receipts and 
shipments at the several Western mar- 
kets, stocks in store and the like:— 

The monthly range of closing prices 
for cash seed on the Duluth market in 
tne calendar year of 1915, with compari- 
sons of the previous year, follow:- 

1915. 1914 
63%.@ 1.93 $1.47%@1.51% 
.8444@1.91% 587% 
-84146@2.09 61% 
.891%4@1.984% D1.591, 
91 @2.02% 59% 


January 1. 
1. 
1.5 
1 
1. 

7014@1.354¢ 1.2 68% 
1 
1 
1. 
3. 
1. 


February 
March 
April 


5 $ @1.76% -88 
August 58% 691, 
September .... -62 62%, 
October .76 -4114 
November 12% 34% 51% 
December 2. ‘00% @2 2015 1.455%3@1.65 

The monthly range of prices for 
seed at Minneapolis in the same 
with similar comparisons, follow:— 

1915. 1914 
$1.5914@1.94 $1.52%@1.45% 
February 80%@1. 9215 0 @1. 40% 
March .814 42.08% .61%@1.52% 
April 85 @1.97% 58 @1.49% 
87 @2.00% 5 
June vine S «2 2% @\. 
July 52% - 754 .89 “al. 
August .79%4@1.F 
September . 5 59 @1.40 
October .....-. a 48 @1.26% 
November "34% sae. 11% 584%@1.52 
December 7 » @1.43% 


@1.68 

@1.82% 
@i 90% 
%@2 


‘ash 
year, 


January 


97% @2.21 65 


May seed 
prices in 


The monthly 
at Dvluth, compared 
1914, follow:— 


closing prices 
with 


1915. 
.63%@1.94 
85% 2@1 9145 
.85%4@2 10 
.90%4@1.99% .60%@1.52 
91 @2.02 59%@1. 55% 

—@— —-a— 

—@— —a— 
August oes 0eaen —a —a— 
September -751%4@ 1.8614 —¢ » 
October 77 @i.89% 1.544%4@1.5514 
November .89144@2.11% 1.534%@1.40 
December 2.04% @2.24 1.65 @1.49% 

The 
July 
same 
low: 


1914. 
554 @1.50% 
59% @1.51%4 
-624%4@1 55% 


January 
February 


a— 


montbly 
seed for 
month of 


range of closing prices for 
1915, as compared with the 
the previous year, fol- 


1s ~ 1914 

January 56 @1.52% 
February 383 @ a1. 88% .614%@1.53%4 
; 86 @2.11% 64 @1.59 
93 @2.02 .615%@1.54 
93 @2.04% -60%@1.5T 
.70%@1.87 -63%@1.57% 
55 @1.76% 1.874%.@1.59 

—f- —a— 

—a-— —a— 
October @— —@Q— 
November —@— —@— 
December —@— ~~ 


The monthly range of prices for Sep- 
tember seed at Duluth, as compared with 
those of the previous year, follow:— 

1915. 1914 

—a— —@a— 
.85144@1.92 —@— 
85% @2.00% .654@1.60 
95 @2.03% 61% @1 5544 
.96 @2.07% .6154@ 1.5854 
.74 @1.90 .65% @1. 60% 
.54%4@1.87% 89 @1.61% 
.58%@1.68% -70%@1.52 
.61%@1.84% .67%@1.4214 

—a— —@— 

—@—- —~-A— 

—@— —@- 


52%, 


August 
September 


January 
February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


The monthly range of prices for October 
seed at Duluth in 1915, with comparisons 
of the previous year, follow:— 


1914. 
January @ ° 
ereety ? 59%4@1.60% 
'61%@1.53% 
.59% @1.56 
"63% @1.60% 
'90%@1. 
1.734@1.5 
1.64%4@1. 
141 @l. 
—@— 
—M— 


=<, 


06 @2.05 
-75%4@1.89% 
.5642@1.80% 
.59%@1.70 
.62%@1. 82Y. 
@1.89% 
November .. “am 
December . a 


September .... 
October ....--- 1.75 
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The monthly range of closing prices for 
November seed at this market in 1915, 
with comparisons of 1914, follow:— 


1915. 
January —@— 
February p— 
March 
April 
May 
June —@— 

July * 574%@1.80 
1.59%@1.71 
September .63 @1.80% 
October -73%@1.87% 
November -86%.@2.08% 

December —@— 


The monthly range of closing prices for 
December flax on this market in 1915, as 
compared with those of the previous year, 
follow :— 

1915. 
—a— 
—@— 
—@Q— 
May — 
MD ccedsevees $1.57%@1.62% $1.90%@1.85 
August 1.57% @1.71 1.73% @1.58 
September 1.624% @1.79 1.67 @1.46% 

1 

1 

1 


1914. 

@— 
—-@— 
—o— 


-—@— 


January 
February 
March 
April 


7 
October 1.71%@1.85 -434%@1.28% 
November 1.84% @2.07% .4914@1.34 
1.98% @2.19 
Receipts of flax by months in 


during the past twelve months, 
with 1914:— 


December -6342@1.49% 


Duluth 
compared 


1915. 
Bushe Is. 


1914. 
Bushels. 
364,748 
62,115 
48,057 
139,493 
57,515 
185,397 
222,971 
28, 869 81,398 
14,707 89,459 
159,703 ¢ 362,347 
2,764,912 2,212,076 
917,308 561,91 1 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


220, 726 
294°: 380 
125,579 

86,874 
186,542 


Totals 5, 487, 486; 


Shipments of flaxseed from Duluth dur- 
Ing the past year, compared with those 
of 1914: 

1915. 
Bushels. 


1914. 
Lushels. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


152,884 

81,450 
744,652 
465, 802 


918,534 
106,690 
2,118,480 3,550, 186 
830,362 "876, 877 


Totals 4,589,655 6,454, 668 
Receipts ‘of flax at Minneapolis last year, 
compared with those of the year before:— 


1915. 1914. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
599,010 7 
445,200 
384.2 


January 
February 
March 2) 
April 142, 200 
May 76,800 
June 146,400 
July . 238, 700 
August 114,770 
September 346,610 
October 
November 
December 


vol, "030 
1 ae o40 

g , 246,820 
1,058.6 


6, 094, 40 7,759,150 


Shipments of flax from Minneapolis dur- 
ing 1915, compared with those of 1914, 
were as follows:— 

1915. 
Bushels. 
46,340 
56,030 


1914. 
Bushels 
January - 300 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


31,190 
17,020 
10,050 
6,330 
32.480 
98 210 
149,540 
60,610 
Totals 568,520 
Receipts of flaxseed at Chicago during 
the year just ended, compared with those 
of 1914, were:— 
1915. 
Bushels. 
51,000 
21,000 


1914. 
Bushels. 
46,000 
20,000 
17,000 
10,000 
116,000 
25,000 
24,000 
29,000 
136,000 
415,000 
11,000 
299,000 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


207,000 
126,000 
418,000 


Totals 1,292,000 
from the 
figures: 


1,148,000 


Shipments point with 


comparative 


Same 


1915. 
Bushels. 


1914, 
Bushels 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


3,000 
3,000 
1,000 


July 

August 
September . 
October 
November 
December 


3,000 
2,000 
8,000 


31 000 


Port Arthur 
were as fol- 


33, 000 


flax at 
last year 


The shipments of 
and Fort William 
lows:— 


1915. 
Bushels. 
13,208 
8,154 
68,988 
30,401 
117,868 
299,791 
155,074 
698 
867 
512, 200 
328, 956 
fos. O52 
2,585,318 
.571, 655 


and Fort 


January 
February 
March 


August , 
September 37 
October 

November 
December 


Tota! 
Total shi pments" for 1914.. 


Receipts of flax at Port ‘Arthur 


William, Ontario, last year, 
with the previous year, were:— 


1915. 
Bushels. 
173,859 

88,560 
197,882 
390,154 
150,105 
137,062 

87,116 

47,358 

11,938 
175,018 
584,507 
612,970 


Totals 2,656,629 7,739,451 
Stocks in store in Duluth and Minne- 
apolis elevators on the last day of each 
month in 1915 and 1914 were as follows:--— 


DULUTH. 


1915. 
Bushels. 
396,000 
606,000 
869,000 

1,095,000 
1,223,000 Sil, 
1,284,000 8,891,000 
1,471,000 9,279,000 
1,053,000 12,527,000 
149,000 6,611,000 
266,000 5,364,000 
916,000 4,792,000 
1,003,000 804,000 
POLIS. 

1915. 
Bushels. 
385,000 
300,000 
142,000 


compared 


1914. 
Bushels. 
604,175 
44,464 
22,135 
34.913 
875,708 
222,698 
, 863,754 
201,362 
654,298 
539,494 
960,163 
716,257 


January 
February 
March . 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1914. 
Bushels. 
7,733,000 
6,324,000 
6, 869, 000 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


MINNEA 


1914, 
3ushels. 
1,018,000 
726,000 
829,000 
916,000 
.255,000 
1,006,000 
737,000 
489,000 
61,000 
561.000 
1.063, 000 
2.6605, 000 


January 
February 
March 


June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
ve cember 238 000 
Che stocks in store at Fort Williaa 
port Arthur om the last day ot 
month in 1915 and 1914 were as 


1915. 
Bushels. 
775,000 
855,000 
044, 000 
.404,000 
436,000 
.399,000 7 
, 206,000 
113,000 


and 
each 
follows: 


gid 

sushels 
2,542,000 
2,715,000 
3,012,000 
3,684,000 
81.000 

2,000) 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


- 779,000 
169,000 
700,000 
613,000 


419,000 
672,000 
781,000 


WINNIPEG. 
situation in Western Canada 
during 1915 was in some respects very 
different from that of previous years. 
Perhaps the greatest surprise of all was 
the falling off in production, according to 
the most reliable estimates. It is practi- 
cally impossible to figure the output ac- 
ourately. 

Some good reasons have been advanced 
for the tendency of the farmers to neglect 
flax. Government officials and business 
men urged the farmers to grow as much 
wheat and oats as possible last season, 
with a view to helping the British Em- 
pire to the fullest extent in case of an 
urgent call for more food supplies on ac- 
count of the war. There was also, prob- 
ably, a selfish motive on the part of the 
business men, for they expected some- 
thing similar to former “‘war prices’’ for 
grain, and were keenly anxious for a big 
harvest of money from crops, when capi- 
tal from outside sources had almost 
failed to put in an appearance owing to 
the situation in Europe. — F 

Farmers did turn their attention spe- 
cially to wheat and oats, and flax pro- 
duction fell to the lowest point in years. 
It might be pointed out as another cause 
for this that the industrial situation was 
not favorable to the consumption of flax 
products. Building operations, for in- 
stance, fell away much below normal in 
nearly all of Western Canada; economy 
was practiced on every hand, and there 
was but a minimum demand for linseed 
oil most of the year. Flax here was al- 
most entirely governed by outside mar- 
kets, although the small crop in this 
country probably formed a factor in rais- 
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ing prices i.. the leading markets of the 
world. 

Besides the foregoing, there was an- 
other reason why Western Canada farm- 
ers turned away from the raising of flax. 
The following figures show the flax yield 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
in the last few years:— 

Bushels. 
3,500,000 
8,000,000 
22,000,000 
14,000,000 
4,000,000 
2) 250,000 


*Estimated. 

Men in the trade remember that prices 
for the crop of 1910 were more attractive 
than previously; so much so that the 
farmers of Western Canada prepared for 
a rich harvest in the following year, and 
that accounted for the biggest flax yield 
in the history of this country. But prices 
did not hold up. The following list of 
prices in March of each year explains it- 
self:— 

Closing price of No. 1 
flax at Winnipeg was on 
March 24, 1911 
March 20, 1912 
March 19, 
March 17, 

These 


Northwestern 


1914 
figures are taken from weekly 
records kept, and are sufficient to indi- 
cate why the farmers who were induced 
to raise 22,000,000 bushels after the mar- 
ket had reached $2.46, became discouraged 
when it went down to near the dollar 
mark, The reason the dates in March 
are given is because ‘that would be about 
the time the farmers would be making 
up their mind what to sow in the spring. 
The result, however, was, as noted, that 
the output of flax for 1913 fell off nearly 
8,000,000 bushels, while that for 1914 was 
nearly 10,000,000 bushels less than that of 
the preceding year. According to the lat- 
est estimates of the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Winnipeg, the crop 
of last fall fell down to about 2,250,000 
bushels. Men who have traveled through 
the agricultural communities of Western 
Canada state that the farmers are tired 
of their experiences with flax, both on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of prices and on 
account of the trouble involved in rais- 
ing it, threshing it, and so on. 

On December 31, 1915, there were iv 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur 
781,219 bushels flax, as compared with 
186,699 bushels at the end of the preceding 
year. Stocks in store at country eleva- 
tors west of Winnipeg amounted to only 
246,102 bushels, against 725,232 bushels at 
the end of 1914. The larger stocks this 
Season at Fort William and Port Arthur 
are due to the congestion of grain traffic 
to Eastern points. Since navigation on the 
lakes closed, the shipments of flax from 
those terminals inethe last week of the 
year having been but 18,266 bushels, as 
compared with 53,86 bushels in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Shipments 
from western points to Fort William and 
Port Arthur in the week ending Decem- 
ber 31 totaled 61,039 bushels. 

Recently flax prices here 
more encouraging to producers. 
lowing were 
week, § 


have been 
The fol- 
the closing prices for last 
Saturday having been a holiday:— 
-——Cash——-~—,_ ---Futures-~ 
No. 1. No. 2. Dec. May 
. $1.89 $1.86 $1.89%4 $1.97, 
1.89 1.86 1.89%, 1.97% 
1.91 1.88 1.91 1.99% 
Dec. 1.91% 89% 1.91% 2.02 
Dec. 1.92 1.90 1.94 2.02% 
All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
The figures at the close of the year were 
about 0c. higher than at the beginning 
of the year. 
While there were spells of activity in 
demand, the flax trade at Winnipeg was 
generally quiet during the year, the small 
volume moving from day to Gay, making 
business in limited compass. However, 
most of the time offerings, which were 
comparatively light, were readily taken 
up. 
From the 
September 1, 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


beginning of 


the crop year, 
1915, 


up to the close of nav- 
igation on the lakes from Fort William 
and Port Arthur, 1,117,321 bushels of flax 
were received at those ports. There were 
shipped out in that period 1,633,009 bushels, 
1,291,547 bushels of which went to United 
States ports. 


Linseed Oil, Cake and Meal 


NEW YORK LINSEED OIL cig 


With a short crop of flaxseed pro- 
duced in the American and Canadian 
Northwests in 1914 the linseed oil 
market during the first part of 1915 
was influenced to a large extent by 
conditions in foreign markets. At the 
beginning of the year the question of 
supply and demand was overshadowed 
in importance by complications which 
had arisen in the shipping situation. 
Argentine seed was low in price, and 
it was offered in large quantities for 
shipment to this country. The scarcity 
of vessels, and the consequent sharp 
advance in ocean freights, however, 
served to restrict such shipments, and 
brought prices to high levels at deliv- 
ered points. With the chance of ob- 
taining low priced foreign seed thus 
eliminated, prices for both seed and oil 
in domestic markets grew stronger. 
The lowest price of the year was ef- 
fective at the beginning of January 
when crushers were doing business in 
round lots at 48c. per gallon in coop- 
erage. 

Before the end of January the mar- 
ket price had gone to 59c. per gallon, 
with the shipping situation responsible 
for the rise. A fairly steady market 
ruled throughout February, with some 
easing off in values towards the close 
of the month, because of comparatively 
low priced offers of Argentine seed 
c. i. f. New York, and also because of 
the high prices which were realized on 
sales of cake for export to European 
countries. Early in March the first 
shipment of Argentine seed to ‘this 


country was reported, and this, 
bined with quiet demand for oil, 
an easier tone to the market. 

break in prices, however, was 
vented by a slump in export 
for cake, and a material decline in 
prices for the latter was the most im- 
portant market factor in March. With 
the approach of the planting season 
the question of flax acreage became 
paramount. Unusually high prices for 
wheat and other grains caused farmers 
to take steps for increasing their pro- 
duction, and early advices on the flax 
acreage of the American and Canadian 
Northwests were extremely bullish, as 
they indicated a large decline in area, 
as compared with the previous season. 
As prices for cake were declining at 
that time quotations for oil strength- 
ened, and values held above the 60c. 
level during the latter part of April 
and through May. Crop reports were 
of a more encouraging nature in June, 
and as offers of Argentine were under 
the levels asked for domestic seed the 
market eased off and, following the first 
government report of the flax acreage, 
which was issued early in July, there 
was a better feeling regarding the 
possibilities of the home crop. In 
August there was a recovery in cake 
prices, and as large amounts of Argen- 
tine seed had been imported crushers 
were able to offer oil on more favor- 
ablke terms, and there were times 
around the middle of the month when 
better than 50c. could be done by 
buyers, and it was even reported some 
sales were made at 48c., which was the 


com- 
gave 
Any 
pre- 
demand 
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Powdered Glass 


Prompt deliveries direct from our new mill. 


Uniform grading and purity guaranteed. Backed by twenty 
years of milling experience. 


We solicit Domestic and Foreign enquiries. 


Powdered Pumice, Felt, Sponges, 
Calcium Chloride, Etc. 


James H. Rhodes & Co. 


162 William St, NEW YORK 162 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


1865 1916 
Highest Grade 


BLUE VITRIOL 


(Copper Sulphate) 


(99% PURE) 





Any Quantity from One to One Thousand Barrels. 


Fergusson Brothers 
109 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


_ Lombard 375 








price at which oil was offered in the 
first days of the year. Conflicting re- 
ports on the yield of seed were heard 
during the harvest period, but private 
information was generally credited as 
being more accurate than the official 
estimates, and the feeling was nearly 
general that the outturn here and in 
Canada was smaller than in 1914. 
Ocean freights from the Argentine 
were gradually climbing, and prices for 
seed advanced, due to this combina- 
tion. Oil moved up in sympathy with 
seed. The movement of seed from 
country points was slow, and late in 
the fall all hopes of a yield anywhere 
near the total estimated by the gov- 
ernment were abandoned and specula- 
tive buying carried seed prices up, and 
oil was held at the high level of the 
year in November. The revised official 
estimates in December came nearer the 
totals as given in the majority of pri- 
vate reports, and this added to bullish 
sentiment and induced greater specu- 
lative buying of seed. Searcity of 
vessels to transport seed from the 
Argentine also was a factor late in the 
year and helped to put oil prices up. 
Closing quotations for oil showed 65c. 
per gallon as the inside figure, and this 
was very close to the top price for the 
year, with a net advance of i17c. per 
gallon over the .opening price in 
January. 

Official estimates on the 
crop of flaxseed, as reported 
compare as follsw: 

Condi- 
tion 


domestic 
monthly, 


Yield 

per Total 
Per acre. yield 
cent Bush Bushels 
SS.5 8.7 16,000,000 
1.881.000 91.2 9.2 18,000,000 
1,881,000 87.6 9. 18,000, 600 
1,881,000 84.5 9. 17,655,000 
1, 
1, 


Acreage 


uly .1, 881,000 


1 
\ug. 1 
sept, 1 ° 
Oct Rss 

1 
1 


Nov R31 .000 Se 9 18,446, 000 


Dex 10.1 13,845,000 

Cake prices during the year were 
rather hard to fix definitely, as sellers 
did business mainly on a basis of de- 
livery at foreign markets. Hence the 
question of ocean freights was im- 
portant, and as some sellers engaged 
cargo room on more favorable terms 
than others the net returns on cake 
varied according to seller. Some sales 
were reported for export, where the 
price figured out around $44 per ton 
at New York, but at other times sales 
were effected on a basis of $22 per ton. 

The following table shows the prices 
at which car lots were quoted on spot 
in. the New York market on each Sat- 
urday of the year, together with com- 
parisons :— 


267,000 


1915. 1914. 
January $0.48 
January ‘{ . 49 
January 5 49 
January 23.. 4 
January : 48 
February 5 “ rr 48 
February 13....... a6 49 
February :‘ a no 
February 27. 

March 6... 

March 13.. 

March :‘ 

March 

April 

April 


May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 3 
August . 
August 14... 
August 21... 
August 28.. 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 2 
October 9 
October 16. 
October 23.. 
October 30.. baci , 
November gate k ; AD 
November 13...... 46 +5 
November 2)...... H 46 
November 27...... 6 46 48 
December 4......  .61 5 48 
December 11...... -61 A 49 
December 1 is 
December 25 .64 ‘i 49 

The following table gives the high 
and low price quoted for oil on spot in 
the New York market, together with 
comparisons :— 

1912. 1913 1914. 1915 
L. H. I. m+ ke 

SOB. sss t 72 47 2 49 48 io 48 
bh. ee 49 L hm) 48 56 4 
Mar.... : 45 § 51 50 60 Ah 
April... 75 7 48 ‘ 51 50 Gl SS 
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May.... 73 «46 50 

June... 76 46 

duly... 7 7 49 57 

Aug.... 68 64 52 3 59 

Sept.... 66 64 50 57 

Oct.... 64 54 47 f 49 

Nov.... 54 45 4S f 46 j 

Dec.... 45 42 49 48 ‘ 61 

Year... 77 42 8& .42 50 48 1S 
The following figures show the im- 

port and export trade in linseed oil for 

the 1914-15 crop year:- 

IMPORTS OF LINSEED 


1915 CROP 


O1L Dt 
YEAR 
Gall 
September ° Sl 
October L28 
November .... os 16 
December 
January 
Februar 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


RING 


le 


$189,259 


1914- 


594,616 
OIL DURING 
YEAR 


LINSEED 
1915 CROP 


rall 
Septembet a 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 


259,72 


Imports of flaxseed for 
year, from September 1, 


August 31, 1915, were as 


the crop 
1914, to 
follows: 


Septem! 
October 
November 


yecember 


I 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

Tuly 
August 


Exports of flaxseed 
from September 1, 1914, 
1915:— 


August 


September 
October .. 
Novembe! 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
\ugust 


LONDON LINSEED OIL 
MARKET. 
Linseed oil in 1915 appre 
January to April, receded then 
less steadily to October, when a 
set in which was most 
oped in December. The 
is shown fm the following 
ures being the quotation ruling at about 
the end of the first week each month: 
corresponding quotations for 1914 are add- 
ed for comparison: 
LINSEED OIL, SPOT, PIPES 
t 1 
1915 
Ton 


AND CAKE 


rose iably in 
more 
recovery 
markedly devel- 
course of pri 

table, the fig- 


or 


LONDON 


January 
Februar: 


15 
September 4 ’ "” OO 
October . re os 0 
November ° f 2 19 
December .... 33 22 15 
Close of year... 41 5 23 7 6 
Linseed cake last year was an advanc- 
inz market in January to March, losing 
a little in April and May, but consistently 
gaining in value thereafter. The general 
trend is shown in the following, quota- 
tions again being taken at about the 
week in each month, and 1914 added 
comparison: 
LINSEED 


first 


fo. 


\KE, LONDON-MADE 
1915 


SPOT 
1914 
s.d £ ‘ fs. ad 
17 6710 O74 

oa 64 
0@11 64 
Oal0 Oa 
6@ 9 04 
6a@lo 04 
0@10 
o@it 
6a11 
6@11 
Ha12 
vo@i2Z 


ryqrsgsgsa 
tocuoboto oe 


Sadedet-1-949 


04 
OG 
64 
Fs 

4 
64 


uA 


~Fre-s 
CrMDs 


Cottonseed Oil, Cake and Meal 


NEW YORK COTTONSEED OIL 


The year 1915 opened under very un- 
certain conditions. The European con- 
flict having started late in the sum- 
mer of 1914, our export trade prospects 
were very much upset, and there was 
no similar condition in the history of 
cottonseed oil on which to gauge 
home consumption. At the beginning 
of the year consuming demand was 
poor, but there was a feeling of con- 
fidence in the South, and enough spec- 
ulative orders were poured into the 
market to force prices upward to the 
extent of 100 points in January. This 
established the spot market at 6.75c 
per pound by the end of the month, 


In’ February holders were encouraged 
by an increase in demand for foreign 
account, but shipments were restricted 
by the scarcity of ocean tonnage. 
The South and West continued to buy, 
however, and trading became active, 
the market reaching 7.10c. per pound 
by February 15. The failure of domes- 
tic consumers to buy liberally at this 
time probably frustrated the plans of 
the interests working for higher prices 
because an attempt to liquidate even 
in a small way found the market’s 
absorbing power very much limited. 
By the end of February spot prices 
had declined from the high point to 
6.85c. per pound, 
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In analyzing the situation on March 
1, it was apparent that enormous quan- 
tities of contract oil were held by 
speculators, while the sales were made 
by refiners. In other words, specula- 
tors held the contracts, and refiners 
held the actual oil. The month of 
March witnessed an entire change in 
market conditions. Consumers did not 
come in for the March deliveries, and 
large quantities of oil were sold in the 
open market, while switching opera- 
tions were extremely heavy by the 
persistent bulls, who would not as- 
sume paper losses, and maintained 
their position on the long side of May. 
Meanwhile a level of 64%c. per pound 
for spot oil had been reached late in 
March, and crude oil had _ declined 
from 42%4c. a gallon to 40%c. Mills 
at this time seemed rather discour- 
aged with the relatively low prices of 
crude oil, and refused to buy seed, 
although considerable quantities were 
said to be obtainable at various points 
in the South. 

During the first quarter of the year 
the lard market had weakened under 
heavy production, and this was one of 
the chief factors in restricting the de- 
mand for oil for consuming purposes 
at this time. April proved to be a 
comparatively steady month, and 64@ 
654c. could be obtained for spot oil 
during the entire length of the ship- 
ment or until April 27. This gave the 
bulls new hope, and they contended 
that the consuming demand must in- 
ere the prevailing attractive 
basis Enormous deliveries actual 
oil early in May proved that this 
theory erroneous, and the long 
interest again switched the bulk of 
heavy holdings into July. Meanwhile, 
spot oil had settled to 6%4c. per pound, 
and it looked though the prospects 
for any bullish operations were decid- 
edly unfavorable Crude oil sold at 
d a gallon during the last week of 


ise at 


¢ 
ol 


was 


its 


as 


Many holders of 
came disgusted with 
summer and 
subjected to of the greatest pe- 
liquidation during the month 
of June ever recorded. Spot oil be- 
came a drug on the market, and cot- 
ton oil in general became a commer- 
cial football with scarcely any friends 
in the professional trade. Consumers 
were willing to take oil, but they made 
low offers, and holders were at buy- 
ers’ mercy. By the end of June spot 
oil had reached 5.95e. a gallon, and 
there was no indication that the bot- 
tom was in sight. Leading authori- 
ties stated that the season's produc- 
tion would reach 4,200,000 barrels of 
refined oil, or the greatest output on 
record, At this time it looked as 
though an enormous amount of oil 
would have to be carried over into 
the new crop season, and the bearish 
element flushed with success pounded 
the market with all the power at its 
command In the meantime, the lard 
market had ome demoralized by 
restricted export shipments and _ in- 
creasing supplies at Chicag City 
lard on July 1 had reached per 
pound, while compound lard was of- 
fered at 7 per pound in car 
without takers 

The September option came in for its 
during the month 
whole future list was 
feverish, regardless of rumors of a 
greatly reduced new cotton = acre 
ind an enormous curtailment of 
use of fertilizer. Spot oil did 
change much at this time, but in Au- 
gust, the low point of the year was 
reached when the market touched 
5.30%c. Late in August the turn came. 
Soapmakers entered the market on a 
heavy and one of the greatest 
bear campaigns in cottonseed oil came 
to a By the end of August 
prices of spot oil were carried upward 
to 5%c., while lard recovered from its 
low point of 74c. a pound to 8c. Dur- 
ing September further recoveries were 
made under heavy purchases the 
soap kettle. The industry was 
able to extract glycerine and sell it for 
export at abnormally high figures, and 
the constant advance in oil values 
inspired a renewal of speculative buy- 
ing interest which gained in momen- 
tum the season advanced. Little 
was said of the carry over stocks at 
the beginning of the new crop season 
is the tide had turned, and factors 
of a bearish nature were entirely 
ignored. Estimates placed the old 
stocks of oil on September Ist at 
quantities ranging from 250,000 barrels 
to 700,000 barrels It is conceded, how- 
ever, that no matter what the carry 
over was, there was no bearish re- 
flection on the market, and_it is pre- 
sumed that any carry over at all was 
doubly discounted by the summer’s 
decline. 

From 


contracts be- 
advent of the 
market was 


July 

the 
season, the 
one 


riods of 


lots 
share of liquidation 
of July, and the 
ize, 


the 
not 


scale, 


close 


for 
soap 


as 


forward the ad- 
By October the 


September 
vance was steady. 
tone had become buoyant, and crude 
oil had recovered from low point 
of 3614¢c. 4 gallon to Incidentally, 
lard had worked up to 10c. per pound, 
but dropped almost immediately back 
to 9c. without causing more than a 
temporary ripple in oil values. The 
best price for spot oil was recorded in 
November, when sales were reported 
at 8%c. per’ pound. December found 
the tone a little easier, but the tend- 
ency was upward, and the close was 
strong, with sentiment very bullish. 
For comparative purposes the ap- 


its 


52c. 
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pended table will show the high and 
low prices of spot refined oil, per 
pound, and immediate shipments of 
prime crude oil, per gallon, during the 
last four years. Prices are based on 
closing quotations each _ successive 
week :— 

Prime Summer Yellow on Spot. 

1915. 1914, 1913. 1912. 

| ee. ee H. L. H. L. 
6% 5% 7% 6% 6% 6% 50 5.3 
7.10 6.85 7.05 6.30 6.25 5 
6.70 6.50 74 . 6.30 
7% 


6% 
65g 7.00 
71 


6% 


6% 
6%. 5.96 
6 6 


0% 5.30 


~ wo noe 


8 
6% 


PaTayor-tag- 


6% 

6.50 6.23 
6.50 6.19 
6.50 5.75 
6.20 5.75 
6% 6% 
7.59 5.30 


14 


; «oes 6% 5.98 
Oct. ’ 10 6.91 


4.85 
5.00 


6.90 
7.00 
6.70 
6% 


Dec.. 55% 
Year 4.85 
rime Crude Oil for Immediate Ship- 
ment in the Southeast. 
1914 1913 
I, H. L. m le 
36% 45 4114 38% 37 
42° «4514 441%, 40-384 
1044 47144 45 41 38% 
394 48% 47 45 41 
$71 454, 45% 42% 
$746 46%, 47 4514 
47 44 50 
. 41 38 61 55 
36 41 35 51 44 
44 34% 200 «44% 42-364 35H 
491% 29 45% 45 40 
D4 37% 36 )0=—- 4244 40% 4114 38 
> 3614 48% 20 61 °37 48 31% 
prices represent the gallon basis. 
Nominal, 

HIGH AND LOW SPOT PRICES IN 
THE NEW YORK MARKET FOR 
CITY LARD, LARD COMPOUND 
AND OLEO STEARINE FOR 
EACH MONTH DURING 
THE YEAR 1914 
AND 1915. 

Lard, 


-—1914—— 
High. Low. 
11 10% 
10% 10% 
101, 10% 
1, 10 
Og Hi, 
9% 
i0 
101, 
10% 
10%, { 
11% 10 
10%. 
. -- 11% 
Lard Compound. 
-—1914— 
High. Low. 
January oe evcccse Ss 8% 
February , 84 
March Sly 
April booveetoesess 8% 
May ..cees. . Sly 
June . Sl, 
July 
August 


Septem! 


o-—1915—--— 
High. Low 
10% 10% 
105 1014 
14,3 a 


95s 


ai 
916 


10% 


---—1915—--—, 


High. Low 
1 2 


Mast ad setae 
Pah Pa at 


Ucte 
Nov 
Lec > 
Year coe ceses Sy 
Oleo Stearine. 
c—1914—— 
High. Low. High. Low. 
os B% ; lu 10 
10 10 
10 8. 
8, 
9% - 8% 
9% 8% 
RY & 
lu 9 
9% Des 
14 9% 
11 10% 
10% 9% 
11 8 


SB 
i 


i) 
‘ 


U% 


ROTTERDAM MARKET 

TON OIL. 
Through the geographical situation of 
country flanked as it is by belligerent 
powers the Dutch oil and fat trade and 
industry naturally had to suffer from the 
influences of the war, although it must 
be admitted that, in consequence of the 
great requirements on the part of the 
armies. et for all kinds of edible fats 
and oils. the high prices for dairy butter, 
due to iimited imports from Serbia and 
much smaller arrivals from Australia- 
which caused prices for Danish butter to 
run up to 170 kronin at Copenhagen and 
fur first-class Dutch butter to 216s. in 
London—there was a permanent and very 
lively demand for edible fats of all kinds, 
especially for margarine. 

Although commerce in this country had 
to contend with many and constantly 
increasing difficulties, such as the high 
ocean freights, scarcity of tonnage and 
very irregular arrivals, shipments being 
frequently stopped and detained by the 
English authorities, difficult cable inter- 
course with the United States, to say 
nothing of the restricting prescriptions 
for the import of our raw materials and 
the export of our manufactured products, 
the year 1915 may not be counted among 
the worst ones. 

Prices for the 
ruled high, at 


FOR COT- 


our 


materials 
high. 
rules 
market 
recover 
Oc- 


different raw 
times exceedingly 
Only when in August very severe 
for the export were decreed the 
collapsed; however, only to 
quickly later on, especially so in 
tober. 

As already 
kinds of oils 


mentioned, demand for all 
and fats was a very lively 
one, which to a certaim é@xtent must be 
attributed to the great gnflux of fugi- 
tives from Belgium, internated belliger- 
ents, ete., into our country. 

For prize summer yellow quotations in 
New York went up from 5.27c. to Stec.: 
crude oil from about 30c. in August to 
above 55@56c. per gallon. 

In the Rotterdam market prices for 
prime summer yellow for home consump- 
tion (N. O. T. conditions) fluctuated be- 
tween 43444 florins and 57% florins, clos- 
ing at the end of the year at 55 florins, 
and for choice butter oil spot at 65 florins. 

For spot lots with export licenses up 
to 80 florins was paid. 

The total export figures of casing oil 
from the United States for the last two 
seasons compare as follows: 


1914-15 
1913-1 








OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The Union Sulphur Company 


Producers of the Highest Grade Brimstone on the Market 





Average Analysis: 


Sulphur - - - About 99: per cent. 
Organic Matter - About : per cent. 


Absolutely free from Arsenic or Selenium 


Mines: Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 


Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York 


Smith, Kline é French Company 


OFFER 


As of Special Interest Under 
Present Conditions 


Hydroquinone Hexa Methylene Tetramine 
Atropine Sulphate Pilocarpine Muriate 
Belladonna Leaves Hydrastine (White Alkaloid) 
Aniline Oil Senna Leaves 

Nitrobenzole Cut Althea Root 

Chamomile Flowers Potash Iodide 


Linden Flowers Po. Carbonate Magnesia U.S. P. 





LONDON COTTONSEED OIL 
CAKE MARKET, 
The general movement of the cotton oil 
market in London may be indicated by 
the following record for pipes of crude 
and refined pale on spot, the figures being 
taken at about the close of the first week 
in each month:— 


COTTON OIT, 


AND 


SPOT. 


tef. pale, 
ton. 


LONDON 


Crude, 
ton. 
& & 4G, s. 6. a. 
28 10 0 30 10 0 
26 15 0 29 5'0 
27 0 29 10 0 
29 0 31 10 0 
31 0 383.10 0 
3 0 82 15 0 
29 0 31 5 0 
28 0 31 00 
26 0 30 090 
29 0 21 10 0 
B1 0 383 10 O 
0 36 10 0 

0 47 0 


January 
February 
March 


a 


a 


— 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Close of year 


ere 
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OIL, PAINT. AND DRUG. REPORTER 


In cottonseed cake values of best Eng- 
lish made and ditto Egyptian at about 
the close of the first week in each month 
have been as follows: 

COTTONSEED CAKE, LONDON SPOT. 

Best English make. Best Egyptian. 
£.s.d. £8. d. £.6.4, & 6. G, 
6 00a@6 6 5 17 6@— 
310 0@ 6 6 6 50@ 6 
March .. 312 6 10 0@ 6 
April 6 26@6 
May 6- 2.6@ 6 
June 3 12 6@ 
July 11 3@ 
Aug. 317 6@ 
Sept. § 15 0@ 
Oct. 8 lt 0 0@ 
Nov. 9 > 8 0@ 
Dec. 9 8 15 0@ 


Close of 
year 0@ 


> & 


>oD> 
> 


=sss 


44 
esse 


6@10 


Other Vegetable Oils 


NEW YORK MARKETS, 


Coconut Oil, 

The coconut oil industry, taken as 
a whole, enjoyed a prosperous year. 
Prices were high and consumption 
was about normal, notwithstanding 
the fact that the central powers in 
Europe were unable to obtain any 
supplies. Consumption was especially 
heavy in England, where this oil 
found a ready market for the manu- 
facture of margarine. The production 
of coconut oil by American interests 
was more of a factor. The output of 
the Philippine mills was heavy, and 
the establishments on _ the Pacific 
coat and in the Eastern States were 
larger producers, thereby relieving the 
situation materially on several occa- 
sions. The bulk of the oil imported 
into the United States was consumed 
by the soap-makers, but there was a 
substantial increase in the output of 
butter substitutes or margarine made 
from this material. Prices were very 
unsettled throughout the year, due 
chiefly to the shipping situation. Spec- 
ulative activity was curbed abroad, 
and the market was mostly on a basis 
of supply and demand. Ceylon coco- 
nut oil opened the year at 10%@lIIc. 
per pound. The market ruled firm 
around this level until in May when 
offers under 10c. were made. Trading 
during the summer was moderate in 
volume and prices developed weak- 
ness, the low point of 8%c. per pound 
obtaining in August. For a _ time 
Eastern makers of coconut oil were 
unable to receive their regular sup- 
plies of copra, due to the closing of 
the Panama Canal. This lessened 
competition and, with Pacific coast 
and Philippine mills well sold up, 
prices strengthened in all quarters. In 
November the market again touched 
10c., and the advance was continued 
up to the close when prices ranged 
from 13%4c. to 13%c. per pound, the 
high point for the year. Quotations 
for Philippine and domestic oil were 
practically on a parity with the im- 
ported stock, with nearly all of this 
business done on a _ tank-car basis. 
Cochin oil opened the year at 14@1lic., 
declined to 10c. in August, and closed 
firm at 14%@15%c. per pound. 

The following table gives the high 
and low price, for each month, from 
January, 1913, to December, 1915, on 
Ceylon coconut oil, the figures being 
based on the closing spot quotation of 
each successive week:— 

1943. 1914 
H. L mS Le 

9% 9% 1014 10% 

. 10% 10 10% 10 

March -- 104% 10 oy 

April .. 10% 10% 9% 

Dt <i0sesacen ae 9% 

June 11 10% 9% 9 

July 11% 10% 91% 99 

August - 11% 11 3% 9 

September - 11% 11 . 

October - 10% 10% 
November - 10% 10% 10% 
December . 105% 10% 10% 

Year 114% 9% 9 8% 

Following are the high and low spot 
prices for Cochin coconut oil, by 
months, for 1914 and 1915:— 

1914 1915 

H. L. H. L 
.12% 11 5 614 
. 10% 10% % 14% 

10% 6 14 
1% : 11%, 
10% 101% 
10% 104 
10% 10% 
August 1014 0 
September jeesaves 15 10% 
October ... aan «sian 13% 10%, 
November ..... sate 13% 11 
December ; ea i 14! 14% 


January 
February 


10 
12 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


Corn Oil. 

Production of corn oil in 1915 showed 
a moderate increase, being estimated 
at 225,000 barrels, but this was more 
than offset by the gain in consumption 
of this commodity. The output of 
refined corn oil was greatly increased, 
there being a steady demand for this 
material, especially for export. Prices 
for both crude and refined oil moved 
within a narrow range, with the tone 
of the market during the greater part 
of the year very firm, in sympathy 
with cottonseed oil. Crude oil opened 
the year with leading producers ask- 
ing 5.70c. per pound. ‘Prices advanced 
to 6.50c. per pound by May, but eased 
off again, selling down to 5.56c. during 
July and August. Prices recovered 
sharply during the last quarter of the 
year, reflecting the upward movement 
in competing oils. At the close lead- 


ing operators held out for 7.85c., the 
highest point in the year, Refined 
corn oil opened the year at 6.65c., sold 
down to 6.05¢c. during the summer, but 
closed strong at 8.45c. per pound. 
The following table gives the high 
and low price of crude corn oil, by 
months, during 1913, 1914 and 1915:— 
1913 1914. 1915. 
u ‘ » H. 
January . 6.65 4 5 5.80 
February ... 5.80 5.55 be f 6.25 
March - 5.65 5.2 5 6.26 
April ....... 5.80 26 
May . 5.80 3.50 
June 5.80 1.26 
July . 6.50 5.86 
August . 66 5.65 
September... 6.50 6.3 5 45 
October 77 


- 6.50 5.6 75 
November 


. 6.60 5.6 5. 15 
December... 
Year 


6.80 5 
The 


G80 7 5.39 85 
following tabulation shows 

high 

during 


and low price of refined corn oil 
each month of 1915:— 


January 
February 


August .. 

September 

October 

NOvembDer 2. cccceccess 
December 


Despite 
which 


the unusual conditions 
prevailed at most producing 
centers of Southern Europe the mar- 
ket for denatured olive oil held on a 
fairly even basis throughout the year. 
Prices were higher than before the 
war, owing to the active demand for 
this material from European con- 
sumers. Importations into the United 
States were about normal in volume. 
The year opened with denatured olive 
oil quoted at 92@95c. per gallon. Prices 
eased off on quiet trading, and during 
the summer months dealers were ask- 
ing from 82c. to 85c. per gallon. In 
sympathy with all other vegetable oils 
prices hardened towards the close of 
the year, and prices advanced to a 
basis of 90@93c. per gallon, according 
to acidity. Primé green foots were 
firm, but price fluctuations were unim- 
portant. In January holders were 
asking from 8%c. per pound to 9%c. 
per pound for prime _ stock. Prices 
eased off, and in the summer months 
business went through as low as 7c. 
per pound. During the second half of 
the year prices stremgthened mate- 
rially, sending the market to a 9c. 
level, at which price business went 
through up to the close of the year. 
The subjoined table gives the high 
and low prices for each month, from 
January 1, 1913, to December 31, 1915, 
with the average price for each year 
on denatured yellow olive oil, the 
figures being based on the closing 
quotations of each successive week:— 
1913. 1914. 1915 
H. L. H. L. mm ly 
92 88 85 82 % 99 
. 92 88 SG 84 8S s2 
92 RR 86 8&6 90 «688 
ss 86 8 90 90 
87 85 82 92 90 
SS 83 82 90 86 
85 82 78 86 St 
.. 85 10 78 8 82 
. 85 .05 1.00 85 8 
83 OO 95 88 85 
«a 9 95 90 88 
. 8 9 90 92 90 
1.10 78 9 82 
the high and low 
olive oil foots, by 
and 1915:— 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


PP 
u 


BO Ge Co ho Oe Co SIS 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


ROP PH 


ne 


Following 
prices for 
months, for 


are 
prime 
1914 

1915. 

H. L. 
January ha dae kee ; 9% 8% 
ND? ow xb ccs web o oa ee : Ny 8 7% 
March 4 8% 8% 
April wreads ae 8% 8% 
May se teeceeee 4 9 8% 
June cone ean 4 4 o 814 
July 8% 7% 
August .... eed newer 8 % 
September ee 8 
October . ‘ “fy RA, 
November .... we Se oe 9 
December 9s 

Palm Kernel Oil. 

Owing to the war America had to 
look to England for supplies of this 
material. As production of palm ker- 
net oil on a‘large scale is a new in- 
dustry in England, having formerly 
been controlled by German interests, 
the offerings of oil over the first half 
of the year were light, and importa- 
tions into the. United States were so 
small as to hardly establish a market. 


However, production in England in- 
creased materially during the second 
half of 1915, and American importers 
again were in a position to receive 
supplies of palm kernel oil. Prices 
fluctuated sharply, following the 
course of coconut oil. The year opened 
with spot oil quoted at 11%@12c, per 
pound. Prices ruled around this level 
until June, when freer offerings from 
abroad brought out sellers under 10c. 
per’ pound. The low point for the 
year was 8%c. per pound, which ob- 
tained in September and October. 
Prices strengthened during the last 
quarter of the year, reflecting the gen- 
eral uplift in vegetable oils, and at the 
close prices ranged from lic. to 11%c. 
per pound. 

The following table gives the high 
and low spot quotations for palm 
kernel oil, by months, during the past 
three years:— 

1913. 1914 

L. mi de 

8% 10% 10% 

9% 10 

9% 2% 

9% 94, 

10 9% 

10 8% 

10% , 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

1014 

8% 3% 
Palm Oil. 

Price fluctuations in the market for 
palm oil were violent during the year, 
due chiefly to the delay in obtaining 
shipments.’ Consumption of palm oils 
in the United States showed a slight 
reduction, compared with 1914, but 
there was aemoderate increase in the 
demand for this commodity through- 
out the United Kingdom, being used 
to some extent by margarine manu- 
facturers. Imports into Liverpool 
during the year amounted to 60,332 
tons, against 61,011 tons in 1914. Ex- 
ports on the other hand amounted to 
approximately 40,000 tons, which com- 
pares with 44,000 tons for the preced- 
ing year. At various times during the 
year freight room from Africa was 
almost unobtainable, which was re- 
flected by the sharp price movements. 
The year opened with Lagos palm oil 
quoted on the spot in New York at 
7%4c. per pound. Prices rose steadily 
until March when 12%c. was actually 
paid for moderate sized parcels of 
spot oil. From this point quotations 
went off, the low price for the year 
obtaining in September, when there 
were offers at 644c. per pound. During 
the last quarter of 1914 there was a 
general uplift in all oils, fats and 
greases, especially abroad, and prices 
developed considerable strength. In 
December holders here were asking up 
to 9c. per pound for Lagos oil. Prime 
red oil opened the year at 6%c. per 
pound, advanced to 11%c. in March, 
declined to 6%c. during the month of 
September, but recovered to 8%c. by 
the close of the year. A feature was 
the arrival of several cargoes of palm 
oil direct from Africa, this being the 
first time in the history of the trade 
that such shipments were possible. It 
is a curious fact that when prices 
were at the low point for the year 
very little business went through for 
account of American consumers. 

Liverpool palm oil statistics for the 
past three years follow:— 

1915. 


Tons. 
10,043 


January 
February 
March 
April 


10% § 
11% 11 


12 8% 


November .. 
December ... 
Year ....... il 


tH hQss te ® 


fh fh fe 


1914 
Tons 


3,507 


1913 
Tons 
Stock De« 3,261 
Imports— 

During December. . 

Jan. 1 to Dec, 21.. 
Deliveries— 

During December. . 

Jan 1 to Dec. 31 
I'xports— 

Jan. 1 to Nov. 1... 37,396 42,507 44,057 


The following table gives the high 
and low for Lagos palm oil in the New 


York market during 1913, 1914 and 
1915:— 


4,091 
60,332 


6,097 
62,011 


6,635 


72.146 


--1915—, 
H. L 
7% 
914 
11% 
101; 
8 
6% 
6% 
67% 
6% 
6% 
7, 


4 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

See 

November 

December 6 814 
The following table shows the high 

and low price of prime red palm oil for 

each month in 1915. The quotatios are 

based upon the closing price of each 

successive week:— 


SA 


Lee 
ererere 


= 
OBIRIAIWS too 
a ree 


Ld 
SRE 


ADOK MII 


eR 


H. L. 
€% 
814 
11% 
10 
7% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
7 7 
8% 8 
6% 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 8S 
December 
Year 


Importations of peanut oil during the 
year showed a moderate reduction 
compared with 1914. So far as trading 
in the sOap grades was concerned 
business was inactive, being restricted 
by the relatively high prices obtaining. 
During the summer months very low 
prices obtained for competing oils, es- 
pecially cottonseed oil, and the soap- 
makers showed no interest in this ma- 


terial. The cottonseed crushing indus- 
try was hard hit by the cheapness of 
vegetable oils, and several mills in ths 
country became interested in estab- 
lishing a peanut oil industry in the 
South. Several mills did install peanut 
crushing machinery, but up to the 
close of the year actual domestic pro- 
duction was insignificant. Quotations 
for imported peanut oil (soap grade) 
ranged from 65c. to 70c. per gallon, spot 
delivery. 

The following table gives the high 
and low price of average quality soap- 
maker’s peanut oil for each month of 
1915 :— 


January 
February 
March 
April 
(May 


L. 
68 
65 
65 
65 
65 
66 
65 
65 
66 
66 
66 
66 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Rapeseed Oil. 
Prices for rapeseed oil during the 
year were abnormally high. There 
Was a good demand from manufactur- 
ers of lubricants, and importations 
were fully up to normal, notwithstand- 
ing the record prices which prevailed, 
especially toward the close of the year. 
Shipments of rapeseed from India 
were restricted for lack of freight 
room, and in addition to this the Eng- 
lish mills were handicapped by insuf- 
ficient labor, which, combined, devel- 
oped a very strong situation. The year 
opened with English refined rapeseed 
oil quoted at 70@71c. per gallon. The 
market advanced to 85e, during March, 
but on freer offerings the prices devel- 
oped weakness, until in July there 
were sellers around 75c. per gallon, The 
shipping situation was very bad 
throughout the second half of the year, 
and, under an urgent demand for oil, 
prices advanced sharply, closing the 
year at 94@95c. per gallon, the high 
point for the entire period. During 1915 
English mills imported about 78,000 tons 
of rapeseed, which compares with 169,- 
000 tons in 1914 and 227,000 tons in 1913. 
Following are the high and low prices 
for English refined rapeseed oil, by 
months, for 1914 and 1915:— 
—1914—,  -—1915—, 
H. L. 
71 7 
84 
85 
85 
83 
83 
76 
76 
iT 
82 
86 
95 


59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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Soya Bean 

The feature during the year was the 
active buying of the oil by the soap- 
makers. This buying set in during the 
last quarter, when prices for most veg- 
etable oils advanced sharply. The 
tendency of prices was steadily up- 
ward. In former years soya bean oil 
figured chiefly as a substitute for lin- 
seed oil, but as prices for the latter 
have been rather low, very little soya 
was consumed by the paint trade. 
Toward the close of the year soya 
bean oil was purchased freely as a 
substitute for cottonseed oil. Produc- 
tion was about normal, the crop of 
beans amounting to approximately 
1,250,000 tons. The year opened with the 
market at 54@5%c. per pound, as to 
style of container, and by the middle 
of May prices held around 6%c. A 
quiet period set in during the sum- 
mer months and business went 
through as low as 5%c. per pound. 
From this point on the market devel- 
oped considerable strength, and to- 
ward the close of December leading 
sellers refused to shade 74%@7%c. per 
pound, the latter figure being the high 
price for the year. 

Following are the high and low 
prices for soya bean oil (in barrels) 
which obtained in the New York mar- 
ket during each month for the past 
three years:— 

71914, 

H. L. 

January vennses 6% 6% 
February ........ 6 55 642 6% 
March ; ‘ 6% 6% 
April 6% 
May 63% 6% 
June 6% 6% 6% 
July snaked a 6% 6% 1% 6 
August 4 6% 7 6% 5% 
September 5 6% 6% 5% 
October 6% 6% 6 
November 5% % T 
December 5% 7% 
5% 5% 


~1915—, 
m. ms 
5% 5% 
64% 5% 
6% 6% 
6% 


6% 
6% 


63% 


63 


65q 
6% 
6% 
6% 5% 


China Wood Oil, 


wood oil market was not sub- 
jected to unusual conditions in the 
first part of the year and prices held 
at fairly steady levels. Primary mar- 
kets had recovered from the slump 
which followed when some of the chief 
consuming markets of Europe were cut 
off and selling pressure was no longer 
a factor. The shipping situation be- 
came more and more of a factor as the 
year wore on, and in the last two 
months of the year the market became 
excited by reports that stocks were pre- 
vented from coming to shipping points 
and this caused advances at Hankow 
and Shanghai. This came at a time 
when stocks in this country were small, 
and to add to the strength thus given, 
it was found difficult to engage ship- 
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Oxalic Acid 


Potassium 


Potassium Oxalate 


Ammonium 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


American Alkali and Acid Company 


Bradford, Pa. 


C.E. " ay and maa 


“Miade in America” 


Bin Oxalate 


Bin Oxalate 


Ammonium Oxalate 
Sodium Oxalate 
Lactic Acid 


Sulphuric Acid 


Hydrated 
Potassium Carbonate 


Calcined 
Potassium Carbonate 


Crude Calcium Carbonate - 


Crude Calcium Sulphate 


Inquiries for Prices and Deliveries Solicited. 


E. J. WRIGHT & CO. 


38 Park Row, New York 


Acetate 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Peek & Velsor 


4-6-9 Gold Street 
Manhattan - New York 


Botanical Drugs 


At Wholesale 


For 76 years we have been selling the Trade 
and now have the most complete stock of 


Crude, Ground or Powdered 
Drugs 
which we will be pleased to furnish any 


information regarding prices, samples, etc. 


We make a specialty of Private Formula 
Work and invite estimates 


of Lime 


It you are BUYER or SELLER 


of 


Drugs, Chemicals, 
Oils, Naval Stores 
and Waxes 


communicate with us. We have 
first class connections for buying and 
selling all over the world. 


ROCKER DRUG & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


115 Broadway 


CABLE ADDRESS: BRODRUCHEM. 
‘Phone, Rector 8489. 
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ping room from China and any avail- 
able space was at high figures. The 
resut was that prices went to 9@9éc. 
per pound in the local market and the 
year closed with expectations of a short 
supply for the early part of 1916. 


SPOT PRICES FOR CHINA WOOD OIL. 
1915. 1914. 
64@6% 6%,@7 
6406% 64%@7 
64@7 6%OT 
64@6% 6%@6% 
G6Aa6% 6%@6% 
7~ @7% 64 @6% 
0% @i% 64 @6% 
.. CR@TY% 9 @10 
. 6@T 8$44@10 
October 6%@7% 74@8'4 
November 7 @8% 6%@7 
December &4@9% 6% @7 


August 
September 


SOYA BEANS AND OIL 
INGLAND. 


British crushers received a much larger 
quantity of soya beans in 1915 than in the 
preceding years. Thus at Hull, the chief 
crushing center, the arrivals were 135,919 
tons, against 64,511 tons in 1914, and 63,046 


tons in 1913. This was a welcome set-off 
against the small supply of cottonseed for 
crushing, and Hull, the chief producer, 
has adapted itself well for dealing with 
the larger receipts of soya. Incidentally 
it may be remarked here that the addi- 
tion of palm kernel crushing and extrac- 
tion hag been a new feature of the trade 
at the Yorkshire port; this results from 
the efforts of ship owners and others to 
divert .to this country West African ker- 
nels previously dealt with in Germany, 
and there can be no doubt that the 1916 
production will be even larger. The total 
shipments to the United Kingdom of soya 
beans in 1915 were 315,000 tons, in 1914 195,- 
OW) tons, and in 1913 216,000 tons. The value 
of the beans at Hull has shown marked 
appreciation, the movement being:—Janu- 
ary, £8; March, £8 5s.; September, £8. 
js. 6d.; December, £13 15s., paid, the latter 
— a record, with £14 asked at the 
ciose. 

The course of prices may be indicated 
thus, taking Hull spot value at about the 
end of the first week in each month:— 


IN HULL, 


OIL 


SOYA BEANS, SPOT, HULL. 
-—~-Ton—" 


July . 
August .. 
September 
October 
November 
December 
December 3 

Similarly the price of crushed oil on 
spot at Hull was (again taking value at 
about the close of the first week in each 
month) :— 


SOYA 


© 90.00.00 #3 ~300 Go. G00” 
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OIL, SPOT, HULL. 


January 
February 


September 
October... 
November 
December 
December 0 
The demand was poor in the first half 
of the year, but improved later, and a 
good cail for the oil in the last two 
months, in conjunction with the eleva- 
tion in the seed, lifted price undoubtedly. 
Soya seed cake was in much larger sup- 
ply than in 1914, and prices have followed 
the following course:— 
SOYA SEED CAKE, 


HULL SPOT. 


kad 
oe 
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January 
February 
March 
April 
May .. 
June 
July . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
December 
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Animal and Fish Oils 


NEW YORK MARKETS, 


Cod Oil. 
past year was one 
dinary high prices for 
eod oil. The catch 
but owing to the unusual conditions 
which prevailed on account of the 
war, the situation changed materially. 
Norwegian cod liver oil advanced 
sharply under heavy buying by Ger- 
many. This caused a scarcity of this 
material in the United States and 
England, and Newfoundland interests 
undertook to turn out large quantities 
of the medicinal oil, which naturally 
resulted in a smaller output of the 
technical grades. Both England and 
Canada purchased cod oil in a large 
Way, thereby reducing the supply 
available for the United States. This 
sent the market skyward, prices ad- 
vancing to the highest point in years. 
The year opened with Newfoundland 
cod oil offering around 36@37c. per 
gallon, f. o. b. New York. From this 
point on prices strengthened in all 
quarters, 45c. being paid by March for 
spot oil, and 50c. by June. During 
July and August offerings were freer 
in some quarters, in anticipation of a 
good season for fish oils in general, 
and there were sellers at 48c. per 
gallon. As fishing for menhaden 
proved very unprofitable the low of- 
fers of cod oil were soon withdrawn. 
In October leading interests marked 
up their prices to 50c, per gallon, and 
during November 60c. was a&ctually 
paid for spot oil. At the close of the 
year the offerings by first hands were 
meager, stocks at St. Johns being sold 
up, and the market was established 
around 62c. per gallon for contract 
lots. The Newfoundland -Government, 
late in 1915, passed a partial embargo 
on shipments of cod oil. This was 
done so as to regulate the shipments 
of this commodity, as it was feared 
that some of the oil would find its 
way to Great Britain’s enemies. <Ac- 
cording to the shipping regulations it 
is necessary for American consumers 
to furnish a guarantee to the effect 
that the oil will not be re-exported, 
without the consent of the British 
authorities, 

The following table shows the high 
and low prices of Newfoundland cod 
oil in the New York market for each 
month during 1913, 1914, and 1915:— 
—1915-, 
mg. LL. 
37 86 
40 37 


40 
44 


The of extraor- 


Newfoundland 
of cod was good, 


--1914— 
H. L 
39 
39 
39 


39 


39 


September 
October 
November ... 
December 


36, 

36 
Degras. 
Shipments of degras or wool grease 
came forward irregularly, due to the 
freight situation, and the _ price 
changes were numerous. The ten- 
dency of the market during the first 
quarter of the year was upward under 
meager spot offerings. In January 
importers were asking from.4%c. to 
5c. per pound for English degras, 
average quality, but during March and 
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April prices ranged from 6%c. to 7c. 
per pound for car lot business. The 
high prices brought out freer offerings 
from abroad and prices weakened, 
until in July and August sales were 
reported at 6@6%c. per pound. At the 
close prices were firmer, leading fac- 
tors advancing the market to a basis 
of 6%c. per pound for good quality 
degras. Production in England was 
hampered by lack of certain chemi- 
cals, which added to a strength of the 
situation. Domestic producers offered 
supplies sparingly throughout’ the 
period, their output being well sold 
up. Neutral degras, which is chiefly 
a Belgium and German product, was 
virtually unobtainable and _ prices 
were wholly nominal. Under normal 
conditions neutral degras sells around 
7%@8c. per pound, but during the year 
some odd parcels brought as high as 
$1.10 per pound. 

The high and low price per pound 
for English degras in each month of 
1914: and 1915 follows:— 

--1915— 

H. L. 

January £ 4% 

February 3% , 5 

: : 5% 

6% 
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June a § 4 6 
July < BY b% 6 

August % 3 6 

September Se 614 
October 

November 2 

December 6% 

Herring Oil. 


Production of herring oil in the 
Chesapeake Bay district was the 
smallest on record. The season was 
a complete failure so far as oil was 
concerned, the total output amounting 
to about 250 barrels. The catch of 
herring was fair, but no surplus was 
available for the fish factories. The 
output sold at prices ranging from 
32%c. to 35%c. per gallon, f. o. b. fac- 
tory. 

Lard Oil. 

The feature was the _ general _in- 
crease in the consumption of lard oils. 
The strength that followed the revival 
in buying sent prices for varicus off 
grades to the highest point in years 
Price changes in prime oil were un- 
important, but substantial advances 
were noted in the off grades. Export 
business toward the close was par- 
ticularly active, with the call chiefly 
for off oil. During the last quar- 
ter there was a sharp advance in 
greases, etc., which further strength- 
ened the market. Off prime lard oil 
opened the year at 65@67c. per gallon, 
but by December leading sellers were 
asking from 78c. to 82c. per gallon. 
The prime burning lard oil opened 
around 90@92c. per gallon, declined to 
84@86c. during the summer months, but 
recovered to 92@94c. towards the close 
of the year. 

The following table shows the high 
and low prices for prime lard oil in 
the New York market for each month 
since January, 1913, and also the high 
and low prices touched in each year:— 

1913. 1914. 1915. 

Ss & & & Be te 

: 90 
92 


90 
88 


January 
February 
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90 
88 
86 
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September 
October ... 
November 
December . 


90 
92 
92 
92 
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Menhaden Oil. 
A reduction of approximately 30 per 
cent. in the production of menhaden 
oil tells the story of the 1915 season. 
This failure of the catch caused many 
operators to face substantial losses, 
three factories being forced _ into 
liquidation. The fishing was the worst 
in years, or, in fact, since modern ap- 
pliances have come into general use 
in this industry. The following table 
affords a comparison in the total pro- 
duction of crude menhaden oil cover- 
ing a period of seven years:— 


1915. 
1914. 
1913. 


Practically all of the 
done in Southern waters, and for this 
reason the Northern operators suf- 
fered severely. Several Northern 
plants closed down during the summer 
months, realizing that it would be an 
easy matter to reopen should the fish 
show up in sizeable quantities. In 
June and July the fishing was véry 
poor, and the month of August did not 
bring along any improvement. In 
September the situation improved 
somewhat in the Chesapeake Bay and 
North Carolina waters, but there was 
no change up North. Most of the fish- 
ing, however, was done in October and 
during the first half of November. 
There was a good demand for men- 
haden oil, in view of the very high 
prices which prevailed for competing 
oils, greases, etc. Prices paid were the 
highest on record. Early in the sea- 
son crude Northern menhaden oil was 
contracted for at 33c. per gallon, in 
tanks, f. o. b. factory, equal to ap- 
proximately 35c. in _ barrels. The 
meager holdings of Northern oil were 
virtually disposed of by September, 
when as high as 39c. was paid. 

Southern crude oil opened the season 
with offers at 33c. per gallon, in bar- 
rels, f. o. b. factory. From this point 
prices advanced sharply, 38c. being 
paid in September, 42c. in October, and 
46%@47c. during November. Moderate 
pareels sold during December at 46c. 
per gallon, f. o. b. factory, which dis- 
posed of all holdings in first hands. 

Production during 1915, according to 


districts, follows:— 

Barrels. 
10,200 
39,000 

3,800 
2.000 


Northern factories 
Chesapeake Bay 
North Carolina 
Texas and Florida 


Totals 

In view of the small output of crude 
the offerings of pressed menhaden oil 
were modérate throughout the season, 
with prices high. Light strained men- 
haden oil sold down to 38c. per gallon 
at the opening of the season, but to- 
wards the close leading operators were 
helding out for 50c. per gallon, with 
the market strong. 

The high and low prices of crude 
Northern menhaden oil, in_ barrels, 
f. o. b. factory, by months for 1913 
1914, and 1915, follow:— 

1914. 1915. 
H. L H. L. 
*37 
*37 
®37 


oF 
of 


January 
February 
March . 
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35 
< 
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October ... 
November .... 
NYecember 


* Nominal. tNone offering. 


The high and low prices of crude 
Southern menhaden oil, in barrels, 
f. o. b. factory, for 1913, 1914, and 1915, 
by months, follow:— 

1914. 1915. 
H. L. , Le 


w 


January 

February 

25% 25 
26% 251% 
26% 25% 
26% 25% 
25% 2! 

. 2 
32% 30% 
33. 32% 
33 «33 
33 3S 


September .... 
October 

November .... 
December ..... 
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* Nominal. 
The following table shows the high- 
est and lowest prices of light strained 
menhaden oil in the New York mar- 
ket euch month since January, 1911, 
and also the highest and lowest prices 
touched each year, the figures being 
based on the closing quotation each 
successive week:— 
1911. 1912. 

H. L. 


1913. 1914. 

B.L. HH. LL. 
40 39 
29 39 
39 


1915. 
ri L. 

388 3§ 
i. 40 
March. 
April.. 
May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 
Year... 


Red Oil. 

The increased output of stearic acid 
naturally.2% t with it a corre- 
sponding increase in the production of 
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red oil. The demand for red oils was 
only normal, and prices held on a 
fairly even basis throughout the year. 
Prices obtained were, on the average, 
lower than in 1914. The year opened 
with ordinary quality saponified red 
oil quoted at 6%c. per pound. Prices 
eased off under liberal offerings, touch- 
ing 5%c. per pound in August. A slight 
recovery set in during the month of 
October, and holders marked up their 
quotations to 6@6%c. per pound. At 
the close offerings were liberal at 54%@ 
6c. per pound for saponified red oil. 
Prices for elaine were from 4c. to tc. 
under those obtaining for saponified 
stock. 

Following are the high and low 
prices (per -pound) for saponified red 
oil, by months, during 1914 and 1915:— 


January 
February 


September 

October 

November 

December ... ese 
Seal Oil. 

The seal catch off Newfoundland in 
the spring of 1915 was very poor, com- 
pared with the preceding year. Ags a 
result the supply of oil was scanty, 
and high prices prevailed. The low 
price for the year prevailed in the 
spring, spot seal oil being offered 
down to 48c. per gallon. The supplies 
in first hands were soon disposed of, 
and by June prices ranged from 52c. to 
54c. per gallon. From this point on 
the market developed a strong tone, 
due partly to the upward movement 
in all competing oils. At the close of 
the year jobbers were asking from 62c. 
to 64c. per gallon, according to quan- 
tity. 

Reviewing the seal hunt for 1915 a 
report from Newfoundland states:— 

The Newfoundland spring seal fishery 
is reported practically a total failure, 
owners of ships standing to lose a quar- 
ter of a million dollars in this year’s 
venture. The total catch was 46,79 seals, 
old and young, for twelve steamers. The 
gross weight is 1,061 tons, and the net 
weight 1,018 tons. The net value is $93,- 
094.33, of which one-third, $31,031.44, went 
to the crews, leaving $62,062.89 for the 
outfitters. Of the total catch the five 
steamers in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
landed 28.161 seals, and the seven at the 
front 18,635. Taken as a whole, the 1915 
voyage is the worst on record. Twelve 
of the fourteen ships engaged—Seal and 
Bloodhound—did not get enough seals to 
pay coaling expenses. 

Sperm Oil. 

no important develop- 
ments in the sperm oil industry 
throughout the year. Offerings were 
limited, production being smaller than 
in 1914. Quotations for crude sperm 
oil were largely nominal, ranging from 
48c. to 50c. early in the season, and 
closing around 56@58ce. per gallon. 
There was. a better demand toward 
the close of the year for refined oil. 
High prices for competing oils brought 
out renewed interest in this commod- 
ity, and prices developed a fair degree 
of strength. Refined natural winter 
45-degree cold test oil opened the year 
at 65c. per gallon, but at the close 67c. 
was the inside price, with the market 
strong. 

The following tabulation shows the 
high and low price for refined sperm 
oil (natural winter 45-degree cold test) 
for each month in 1915:— 


There were 


L 

6 
6 
65 
io 
65 
6 
ao 
Oo 
65 
65 
ud 
67 
65 


January 
February 


September ... 
October 
November 
December 
67 
Stearic Acid. 
With foreign competition eliminated, 
manufacturers of stearic acid had a 
very good year. There was an active 
demand for this material, and prices 
advanced steadily, closing at the high- 
est point on record. Export demand 
was an important factor, virtually 
supplying foreign wants. Now this 
business is being taken care of by 
domestic producers. The year opened 
with No. 1 or double pressed stearic 
acid quoted at 9%c. per pound. The 
market moved upward sharply, touch- 
ing 12c. in April, 13%c. in October, and 
l4c. in December. These figures show 
a range for the year of 4%c. per pound. 
The output was increased to keep up 
with the demand. Manufacturers 
turned their attention to making the 
higher grades, as the demand was al- 
most entirely for the double and triple 
pressed acid. 
Following are the high and low 
prices, per pound, of No, 1, or double 
pressed, stearic acid, by months dur- 
ing 1914 and 1915:— : 
1914. ivi5. 
“3 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June .. 

July 

August 

September 

October .... 

November 
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Tallow Oil. the situation. Prices obtaining during The takings by exporters during the meet the demand and the stringency was 
The first half of 1914 was an un- 1915 were very high, due to the Year were on a smaller scale, due in accentuated by the difficulty in getting 
‘ . 2 freight room. In spite of the fact that of the docks. 

low oil. Operations were chiefly rou- eet a Bars than usual in- jusiness on export account was not up In December there was some recession 
tine, as both buyers and sellers traded in this material, especially inthe tu the proportions generally predicted by in values, prices having apparently been 

; ‘ . y Sisting of approximately 32,000 barrels excepting 1914. Indications are that a half of the year was chiefly at public 
less tallow S a a a i sane of whale oil, was offered to traders 804 inquiry from abroad will be seen auction, very little being done privately. 
= aan . aaaee ri a. i August here by Norwegian intrests, but Eng- f¥% some time to come, at least until The quotations over each month for fine 

( she ec aterially. é « : 
by the warring nations. As long as the ranges. 
up of prices for all sorts of oils and amount. When the season opened conflict abroad continues to rage, the Fine mutton, Fine beef. 
greases occurred, especially tallow and crude whale oil was offered around 36c. nations of Europe will be in need of lb- 8, d. s. d. 8, d. s. d. 
stoart This ne 2 cos > - Tou’ . one > osu > 
stearine. This naturally sent the cost No. 2, and 42c. for the No. 1. From. be furnished by a Cates Peates. Phere a? a 9o12 br oo 
. heme these figures ark < , m Was no export trade in lard between this “ar ccoewvesecs Se Warum 
prices advanced sharply. The ne : : the market advanced country and Germany, due to the inabil- April «-+++--.+++. 42 6@42 44 0@39 
movement in prices was accentuate¢ Seppe Ape = eeceakanai : e : : ) 
by an increase in the export demand. rs ee Towards the close sales country.. Germany, in recent years, has JUNC +--+: 7 = oan 
of crude No. 3- whale oil were noted been one of our largest buyers and the Alsust .......... #90 37 3@37 
: E ing manufacturers ~ ; ' PE tim 1, iw , ; 

et a ane 72@75e. per gal- stock offered at 48c., and the No. 1 i). many quarters. The ending of hos-| October .....:.... 88 6@41 0 38 0@40 
were holding 0 Gr 62@iac. around 52@53c. Domestic factors in tilities will also develop an improved de-' November 42 9@53 0 42 6@52 
lon, according to quantity. this commodity are preparing to ihe mand on Teutonic account, as the stocks December ........ 53 0@50 6 52 6@50 

ap nie aes ite ba er . . ‘ and there are many gaps to be filled "ice mn ¢ lose , 
and low price = acidless tallow oil for steadily growing demand for whale up. England has purchased the greater tne the open and close of the year 
each month in 1915:— oil from soap makers, etc. The mar- amount of the lard sold to go abroad, and ~ 7 Fair mutton. Fair beef. 
January .... 62 62 year with ordinary grades quoted at the citizens of allied countries as well. January 35 6 32 0 
February ... soccsstocss @ 62 8@52c . alk , ‘lose Never in the history of the Chicago December ........ 48 6 47 0 

esl 32 31 48@52c. per gallon, but by the close jara trade has there been such an enor- 
62 me . e : 
3 es re 62 61 lift was im sympathy with crude. ket as during the year of 1915. These Stuffs, ete., for 1915 and three previous 
ee ae uc ccs. ; . © 61 The following tabulation gives the enormous stocks were due mainly to the Years at about the close of the twelve 
ovens 62 Q , 7 » peetses e ¢ . : 915. . 3. . 
rine . 64 Winter pressed) whale oil by- months ame te a aes ae aie ee 7a ar a ~ 
September .....0eeeeerees 6 ; 5 > oug 4 em coulc ve Safely carrie ‘ = . ° 5. . a. 
October 64 during 1915:— ee = cae Sted ite tieaineee Town tallow, ewt.44 6 30 6, 33 0 33 6 
to its desired destination. The largest Mejtea stuff, cwt.32 6 21 6° 23 0 3 0 
December scene ‘= January . £6.60. 00.0800 4S 48 hae : ; Sara 
> . adem which quantity was in warehouses at 
Year . ba 61 February ..... ; seca 48 weed oe ; Ir he second six hs of the y 
ie Chicago during the month of August. in the second six months of the year 
March ..... 48 48 8 shipments from Australia and New Zea- 
Saw ‘6 4g seemed in no way discouraged, as they land were on a much reduced scale, con- 
United States was not quite up to nor- jy, |... ; oe : an 48 come when the nations of Europe will The London stock still appears rather 
mal. It is estimated that the output August ..... DO 48 be forced to come to the United States, ec rle, but it does not seem readily 
on the Pacific Coast did not exceed September .... tee 50 50 and Chicago, to replenish their already @Vailable, as the high prices have not 

‘ ‘ ric vember ...++... ee : -» Of 30 Stocks of “contract” lard held in Chi- to the small scope of business on c. i. f. 
were imported from South Ame tee December ..... ; 52 52 cago during each month of the year 1915, terms the stock has tended to bulk larger 
but this failed to materially influence Year .......... sreeree 52 46 together with comparisons for the pre- than usual, through operators holding 

mated importation and consumption dur- 
9 : 
— ‘tes. = — ag aO10. ing the last six years have been as fol- 
Jan, 19,741 : 7,325 49,857 lows: 
- oe 4 ; , Stocks London warehouses 
Apr. 96,601 105,705 34 107,189 ' , of ’ ™ 
oT Montt 1912-13. 1911- 1910-11. ay 1255 99’ 7 ° 7 ‘ January 1 ... 2,600 4,400 3,000 
CHICAGO nae MARKET. 1 ) May 125,580 123,799 13,304 118,059 44,9 27) Imported .... 1... 58,500 56,500 60,200 
Leading all other markets of the United July Vevneceves , ues Sc July 248,871 169,216 8: 166 475 ED SR een 

. aa ae + aa .. Se meds y orat a > ae Totals ... ....61, 100 60,900 63,200 
States, and the world, as a hog market aus 374,900 ae, S74 S+ 163, po weet 3 Home consumption..... --22,000 20,000 15,000 
production of lard, Chicago experienced 9.! 10.60 Nov 169,751 17 5 702 48,325 30,104 >= ks London | warehouses, ee ; 

. hit ae macy October . os 8.82% 9.62% Dec 134,878 11 8,523 17,341 46,015 22,685. COST Ths oa0 2,600 4,400 
no trouble in maintaining her supremacy Z ait r- : : 015 22, 600 0 
‘ ‘ ar . 1. M15 Ne - did November .... 9. { . 7" . = 9 cnn 
as a lard ae 7 _ Roca, a a m 8% 67% ' CHICAGO GREASE MARKET. 1912. 1911. 1910. 
this market lead all o ners sm cm p December ‘ 9. ¢ Greases met with a good outlet at Chi- Tons. Tons. Tons. 
duction and marketing of the actual 271, ( ‘ 45 cago during the year of 1915. The de- Stocks London warehouses, 

; Sn a 1 ’ 40 : tically the entire year, only an occa- Imported ....... +++ +-58,500 70,000 76,200 
commodity greatly surpassed tn vos Vebraary ..... -§ 10.15 92'2 9.07% sional shert period of dullness being ex- Totals “62.500 72.000 78.500 
that enjoyed in other markets of the 10.85 9.4% 9.4 perienced. Not omly were domestic users ene & Ss 202 GS SOO 12,00) 19,000 
orla Closing days of the period under . “* zi - good buyers of greases, but the demand ex te oe > 55 00 
eee o “ i i ‘ation that this market April 0 eo” 9.7 on export account was of satisfying vol- Stocks Senden’: warehouses, ee 
review gave indication i ils i April . oe : so, Ume. During the closing months of the December 31...... q 4,000 2,000 


eventful period in the market for tal- Strength of competing oils. The soap frat ron inte ce tis meee tet Pe ee ee eee ee 
on a hand-to-mouth basis only. Acid- fall months. For a time a cargo, con- the trade, it exceeded that ot late years, forced too high. Business in the second 
\ , 3 peace negotiations have been entered into mutton and beef covered the following 
and September a general tightening lish buyers finally took over the entire 
per gallon for the No. 3, 38c. for the eral quantities of lard which will have to January ......... 38 6@40 38 6@40 
of producing tellow oil upwards, and 
steadily under an active demand for ity of ‘shipping interests to get into that May «..-+..+++... 42 0@38 39 0@35 
The sed with business fairly 7 - , 
The market close as high as 45e. per gallon, with No. 2 loss of this trade has beet seriously felt September 37 0@38 37 6 
The following table shows the high ¢rease their output, owing to the in that country are down to bed-rock 4 comparison of fair mutton and beef 
High. Low. ket for refined whale oil opened the '!t Was used by not only her citizens, but . & 8. d 
aon —— 61 : we oat * . . . 
a... ckedvnesescde, 61 prices ranged from 52 to 56c. The up- mous quantity of lard held in this mar- (Comparative (official) prices for tallow- 
July + = 62 high and low price of refined (natural inability of foreigners to make purchases months show:— 
aceon See, 7s 70 > ~ ; : 
November settee a9 High Low. amount held here was 274,90 tierces, Town fat, per8lbs..11 .. 4% .. 8% .. 8 
Whale Oil. MAT 5 Was aaah. cas Suncs ce eon eek Tae 4 Despite these heavy stocks, holders 
Production of crude whale oil in the 7 ** : sya s ies peeS Sy ae 48 all looked forward to a time that must trasted with the two_ preceding years. 
18,000 barrels. Several round parcels Gocsies ; eeencenes 50 50 exhausted supplies tempted holders to offer freely. Owing 
vious six years, follows:— supplies against forward contracts. Esti- 
‘Feb. 18.5% 3 8,981 82795 252 12 968 1915. 1914. 1913. 
Lard, Tallow, Stearines, Greases Mar. 20018 Griot isoe2 10880 15;378° | Tons. Tons, Tons 
, “Serr ‘ ; ee ° Jun 195,431 143,059 £905 120,437 
ing center, as well as in facilities for september ..... V.02% § 10.02% Oct, 240,932 120/921 110, 1: 156 70,730 17,113 Exported o4, 38,300 43,500 
= Totals 61, 100 60,900 63,200 
product, but the speculative trade in that January 70 9.7 mand was of fair character during prac- | January 1............... 4,000° 2.000 2.300 
March : 10.471 Home consumption.... .16.400 13,000 13,500 
11.25 


would attract even greater attention in yy 10.80 a, Year the offerings were extremely light a a aNeeetaad 
the future, assuring prosperity not Only 11.30 oat 224, and in some cases handlers were unable Totals ... ; wer ’ 78,500 
to those directly interested in operations Entire range.......{ 9.70 li 7 to make desired deliveries. Prices re- The goods were received froin and die 
in the lard market, but the handler of ¢ 11.30 11.20 10.60 alized during the year averaged higher trjpnted io countries as shown in the fol- 
by-products of lard and fats of all de- One of the principal depressing fea- than during the past few years. Choice jowing table: 

scriptions will profit by the advancement jures in the market was the excessive . “|, White grease finished the year at IMPORTS 

of the iard trade in the Chicago market. supplies held. The demand for the cash *@S'4¢-; Yellow grease at 7@7\%c.,. and } s. 


Lard trading at Chicago during the product on domestic account was of a "OWN grease at 6@6%e. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


year 1915 was of greater volume than has spasmodic character, at times showing Sage i pees aa mere South America and Falk- 

been seen for a great number = ae considerable urgency, while at others CHICAGO TALLOW MARKET. land ; pe weed seeeee 2,000 1,300 1,400 

ae “NY ras the most ation, holders found it almost impossible to in- There was an active demand for tallow North America.,.......... 1,200 50 300 

the claim that it was - mos see ae duce buyers to take hold in anything like olferings at Chicago during 1915 and Australia. weeree -000 32,400 36,500 

nan OE tg sedeasenn i ke Pana specu. free manner. The lowest prices at which prices realized by producers showed New Zealand........ 3.900 22,400 21,700 

porters, a a a = onla = . ish lard sold was $7.55 in July, while the inarked improvement over those obtain- Other districts............ 300 350 300 

lators. A rege ee pron a pinnacle the best price rei alized was paid in Febru- able for several previous years. The 1912. 1911. 1910. 

the a 7 tt Daan a men or ts when sales of round lots were made trade, aside from the fact that it was of . Tons. Tons. Tons. 

my a a ta 1 the ee “ola te the at $11.27 . . - : greater volume and at higher rates, was ‘South America = 

trade. As wonee, ‘a f Tr: ao wan saved he range of cash lard prices during not unlike that passing in 1914. Inter- ,/and “ses ee 8,950 10,800 

ae larger packers who had . hand — a oe — ests which were in the market on the ine hai : 44,000 44,000 

) e large ac s, i é h gh. Ow ‘lose. ing side tinge 16 -— ‘ in stralle > ’ : 

in all operations, first taking one side of January $11.05 $10.40 $11.00 ae bes ge oo + ier «New Zealand ee 16,000 19,500 

: : nl - Pe ary t 9.85 5 : - r i icts 

the situation and then the other. a — see »-» 11.27% 9.65 9.85 seria. There aan” a auultina eile Other districts : 900 1,000 
a oan ehh » case > b 0 e Mar ee 9,65 9.65 ’ Sm 7 ‘ 

ittsnta cuaiina te Oe aie howe April .... 10. a 9:70 9.93 to the market that caused comment, as EXPORTS. 

het was dome in the May future. .The May .... + ae 9.4244 9.85 ~ conditions surrounding trading in 1915. 1914. 1913. 

orders executed im the pit by brokers June dee 9.19 9.40 other Eines warranted the higher prices ' Tone. sume, See. 

be for various: interests reached a July --- 9.37% 5 8.00 asked by tallow holders. Edible tallow Russia sii cacnde 800 14,500 16,500 

acti ae , hi: is believed to August .... ey 7% 8.07% finished the year of 1915 at 9@9¢c.: prime G@rmany ................. -.- 3,400 8,000 

greater aggregate than Is heleves > September Sa 7.85 8.20 packers’ was held at 9%c.; No. 1 loose at. “Holland ............ 9,3 13,009 

have. been reached in the history of the 6 -ioher rn RP 8.20 9.00 Rake : on oe . 5 Selgium .... rs 1,400 

trade. The prosperity in other industries November . ¢ ° 9.04 iSiy4c., and No. 2 loose at notseaneas ae 

prove. quite a help to the speculative December ....... S214 9.15 9.8214 Other countries........... 6,000 

lard market, el cate oe ye The price of $7.55 proved the lowest on LONDON 7a ow Ae. 1912. 

aaaee were fuChemselves in a position Point at which lard has sold at Chicago Fallow in 1915 attained values unprece- Tons. 

endeavor felt _ the mse ob yg i : m since 198. During February of that vear dented for many a long year, the ad- Russia ... adams 7. : 30,500 

to take a hand in Boar _srade oper: cash lard sold as low as $6.971%. The Vance mainly taking place in the second Germany ................. 6.400 8,000 8,200 

tions. Of this number, many eee “oe highest price paid for this product dur- Half. The balance of the whole period, Holland ..................10,900 ; 13,300 

tracted by the ee ae ing 1915 failed to come up to the prices however, shows a net increase of 12s.@ — "Ss aa 2.700 2 4 

the, lard mame a not was a wildly realized during late years, the highest 1S. per ewt. on the basis of fair to fine Site anaaioion t111 3ESD S000 Loop 

Suen eater ena enlisted the services POint of the year being $11.27%4, which has ™utton ' zs ve ; a 

f - 1 rokers who were seldom to be been topped for the past five years, rhe fluctuations vat times were violent. Shipments to abroad of home melt from 

ee ae lets Tas Teaentio’ the The highest and lowest prices at which In January and February prices rapidly London have been as follows in the last 

a ae A+. ee buckeees pa athe in the cash lard sold during the past forty Underwent augmentation, but _subse- six years:- 

enormity of the he ees gn ices, Nears, as well as the months in which Guvently declined amd by June had fallen Tons. Tons 

speculative market, the range of prices the extreme points were reached, follow: considerably, offerings being in excess Of 1915............ 5,1 ‘ ove 6525 

for the year was below that of previous onion eres ‘Months normal. Later, however, came sensational If SE 

seit z a s wange Months adv: e ies ping ins icie 3 5 

The lower prices which ruled during the lowest for | the high- advances, supplice bemg WMsuMicient to M....---.+++ 38 wawhsasenis? 

the year were attributed to the heavier ¥, age he ig the entire est prices 

marketing of hogs of good weight, which 70 seaauanan $9.55" @13.85 eae 


enabled packers to secure a larger quan- December * 7.55 @11.55 J: 

‘ Pan, Sos hada r + Oe ( Oe inuary a 

tity of lard from their purchases. The  4978' ‘December 32%@ 7. ‘August 

heavier production of lard acted as A 41879. August 3 72 December ew or alin ar e 

drug on the market at times and had a 880. . June ‘35 @ 3° Novembér 

tendency to keep prices from mounting 81.. February 9.2 3. July 

= sharply ae "ae ee Soe a 0.05 @13. October Price upheavals have featured the Prices, and zinc oxide, both American 
las peen seen In 1e ace 0 e streng 550, .Uctober «le > May ‘ - ¢ Tre > * —- 2 

displayed by Other products of the hog, 84..December 6.45 . February market for paint materials. Imported and Fre nch process, could not be kept 

as well as by the grain markets on the 5. .October 21%4@ 7. Feb. & April materials naturall were affected by at normal DFices .1D the face of greatly 

Chieago Board of Trade. 86..May 5.82%@ 7.50 September ateriais naturally were altectec Y producing costs. White lead and the 
The range of May lard prices at Chi- 42. a ~ rt cacombar conditions abroad and commanded ab- other lead pigments fluctuated in price 
aco -j y > rear r a15 ac Te as SSE Je . an ctober bs = * = 

os —— ws a 2 well as -_December 5.75 55 Senuare normal prices, partly because of this more frequently than ever before, and 
ae 10 16 omeh ie 1018-14 390. . December 5 3.52% April — scarcity, and partly because of high about the middle of June the situation 
Month. 915-16. 914-15. 913-14. 891. .February g b 05 September ocean freights. Many materials of became so complicated that quota- 


June sees tees tees 92..January 1.05 @10.60 Dece or ‘ : : 
July eis es ooo De dnatet = 4ne ee home manufacture require goods of tions were practically nominal for a 


August tees wees eg A 94..March 6.45 @ 9.05 September foreign origin in their production, and few days. With this exception prices 
September i021): 1095" tag6s July” 3.08 @ EBS” Jonasry this served to cut down domestic offer- for these pigments were free, saa 
5 cada 11.45 1897. .June "42% 6@ 4. September ings of many selections. With sup- sellers did not appear to be handi- 

October 9.02% oe 11 17% 1898..Jan. & Oct. 4.62%@ 6.82% May plies below normal in volume it was capped by any lack of supplies. There 
sideher So, EES IN 150 -Masaiune 490 @ S174 January inevitable that prices should advance was a steady call for export in the 
¢ ly ; t 11.2 271 1901. .January. 6.90 @10. September and in the vast majority of cases paint case of the lead and zine pigments, 

December i 9. 10.87 713 1902..February 9.074@11.6 September material closed the year at higher and official figures show the outward 
Renal 6214 aoe — 6.20 Oia Sapteniber levels than were in effect in January. movement to have been larger than 
ae "85. «11.40 905.” January . Sau” anor” Important pigments followed the in any preceding year. Lithopone is 

February aa 1 10.55 906. . January .324@ 9.85 November lead of the metal markets, and unset- in the class of pigments which went 
March nae a Soea: = eeweameee oe eat February tled conditions prevailed in the case of up in price. In former years consid- 
‘ gens "82% 10,90 1909. January 9.40 °@13.90 aavamnhes the lead and zine products. Spelter, erable dependence had been placed on 
9.77% 1910..November 9.70 @14.65 March because of its use in making munitions foreign grades. Imports were very 

* = 1913. . April t 1.70 @io. 2 January of war, was especially high in price, small during the year, and the output 

ai i wee”) = eu ee = and with the heavy demand for export at home was not large enough to 

9.62% 1914..August 8.60 @l1]1. November the output was sold ahead throughout make up for this loss. The result was 


11.00" 11.45 1915, .July 7.55 @11.27% February the year. Zinc ore also went to high that offerings at times were scarce 
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and premiums were paid by those 
who were forced into the market. 

The dry color industry is more de- 
pendent upon outside sources of sup- 
ply than most other branches of the 
paint trade. This was amply demon- 
strated during the year by the posi- 
tion of the various selections. Aniline 
colors were to be had only in a small 
way and at enhanced prices. Foreign 
dry colors, especially those of German 


origin, were practically out of the 
market. Many raw materials required 
by domestic manufacturers were 


either unobtainable in any quantities 
or were at abnormal price levels. As 
a result the home output of some 
selections was diminished and market 
quotations were unsettled. Consider- 
able experimenting was done by man- 
ufacturers and greater resource was 
had to the materials which were avail- 
able. For instance, prussiate of soda 
replaced yellow prussiate of potash to 
a large extent, and there was a wider 
use of bichromate of soda than usual. 
Earth colors were in better demand 
and firm in price, though not to the 
same extent as the chemical colors. 
Among the miscellaneous materials 
special mention may be made of 
casein, owing to the oversold condition 
of the market. Imports were restricted 


and this in itself was sufficient to 
create a strong market. Domestic 
producers were unable to step into 
the breach, for their output likewise 


was smaller than usual. 
from the increased call for cheese 
which in turn grew out of a sharp 
falling off in imports. sarytes found 
a good outlet, and in the latter part 
of the year a fair export trade devel- 
oped. Whiting was firm at all times, 
owing to difficulty in securing supplies 
of chalk. Metallic paints held a nor- 
mal course, with a steady consuming 
trade. Paint making oils were higher 
than in 1914, and were especially firm 
at the close of the year. 

Prepared paints came for wide 
discussion in the closing months of 
the year, because manufacturers held 
prices down to a much lower level 
than appeared warranted in view of 
increased producing costs. A compari- 
son of costs in a single gallon of 
paint, as taken from an editorial in 
the Reporter, under date of December 
20, shows the following:— 


This resulted 


in 


Zine oxide, 4.6 lbs. at Sc. per Ib......80.5967h 

Dry white lead, 4.6 Ibs. at €'4« vr Ib 2875 
Linseed oil, 4.75 lbs. ait Sc. per Ib...... 58 

$1.96425 

The cost of these materials at this 


time last year was:— 

Zine oxide, 4.6 Ibs. at 544e. per Ib 
Dry white lend, 4.6 lbs. at ix 
i.inseed@ oil, 4.75 Ibs. at tic, per Ib.. 


per 





PIG LEAD. 
the at 


York 
with a price of 3.8 cents a pound, near- 
ly the minimum price of the year, and 


Lead began year New 


remained practically stationary until 
the middle of February. A gradual 
rise brought the price to 4.2 cents in 
April, and it remained there until the 
latter part of May. A rapid rise next 
followed, and lead reached the maxi- 
mum for the year at 7.56 cents on June 
14. A sharp decline, followed by partial 
recovery and then by a more general 
decline, brought the price to 4.4 cents 
in the latter part of August. After a 
slight recovery and another decline to 
4.45 cents in September, the price grad- 
ually rose and closed the year at about 
5.4 cents. The average New York price 
for the year was 4.7 cents a pound, 
‘compared with 3.9 cents in 1914 and 4.4 
‘cents in 19138. The following describes 
the course of London prices:— 

The London price of lead started at £19 
ra long ton (4.1 cents a pound) and rose 
until the later part of March, when it 
reached £23 2s. 6d. a long ton (5 cents a 
jpound). From this point the price fell to 
£20 1s. 3d. a long ton (4.3 cents a pound), 
after which there was a sharp ascent to 
£28 2s. 6d. (61 cents a pound) at the 
middle of June. After several ups and 
‘downs the price dropped to £20 6s. 3d. (4.4 
‘cents a pound) by the middle of August. 
and then a gradual rise carried it to £29 
5s. a long ton (6.3 cents a pound), and it 
closed the year at about that figure. The 
London market was fairly parallel to the 
New York market, and, except for the 
period of high prices in the United States 
during July and August, was uniformly 
higher than the American market. 

The following table shows the produc- 
tion of refined lead, in tons, in the United 
States from 1900 to 1915, inclusive:— 

Total pro- 














Desilvered. Soft lead. duction. 
SER cseksbeceke $29,658 48,021 ¢ 57 
errr 523,790 57,898 
ae 302,011 74,050 
Ms «60s cnseine 295,074 85,444 378,518 
Gass coke ames 315,284 89,169 404,453 
Db ntscreennne 296,186 103,116 399,302 
Re ee 313,886 90,860 404,746 
SE shéscsduanes 314,241 99,048 414,189 
ee 295,420 101,013 396,433 
re ee 329,310 118,802 448,112 
Se 329,062 141,318 470,280 
BE e 09.60 006o8nKe 331,029 155,947 486,976 
a 811,414 169,551 480,965 
SS dik eigial aia acete 301,830 156,015 466,843 
re 33 199,527 537,079 
RP 3) 210,000 565,000 


WHITE LEAD. 

Frequent price changes with a gen- 
eral upward trend to prices have fea- 
tured white lead during the period un- 
der review. General conditions have 
worked to some extent toward higher 
producing costs. Labor, overhead 
charges, sanitary regulations, the 
workmen’s compensation act, etc., have 
played a part in increasing values for 





OIL 


manufactured goods. The position of 
raw materials, however, furnishes the 
most compelling reason for putting up 
the selling prices of white lead. A 
comparison of prices for pig lead and 
acetic acid during 1915 and the preced- 
ing year will illustrate this and demon- 
strate the necessity for the advanced 
quotations for basic carbonate and 
basic sulphate white lead. At the close 
of 1914 pig lead was offered at 5 cents 
per pound, and early in 1915 it was as 


low as 3.50 cents per pound. Yet the 
closing price in December was _ 5.40 
cents per pound, and comparatively 


high prices had ruled over the greater 
part of the year. Acetic acid, 56 de- 
grees, more than doubled in price over 
the figures of 1914. Early in the year, 
while basic materials held a fairly nor- 
mal course, corroders maintained a 
steady price for the lead pigments, and 
quotations were then at the lowest 
levels of the year. In March the first 
upward revision was made, and a sec- 
ond rise came in May. One of the 
most exciting periods in the history of 
the trade came in June, when four suc- 
cessive changes in price schedules were 
announced by corroders. Around the 
middle of June the metal market was 
so unsettled that dry basic carbonate 
white lead was marked up to 7% cents 
per pound and sellers were not willing 
to entertain bids for future deliveries. 
This was the high price of the year 
and values then eased off under the in- 
fluence of a lower metal market, and 
the middle of August found white lead 
selling a full 2 cents per pound under 
the high level. Recovery in pig lead 
prices in November effected a higher 
market for the pigment, and the year 
closed with 6% cents per pound quoted 
for dry white lead, and conditions were 
very firm. 3asic sulphate white lead 
was subjected to the same influences 
as basic carbonate, and the two mate- 
rials sold at a steady differential of 
one-quarter cent per pound at all times. 
White lead in oil opened the year at 
6% cents per pound and closed at 74 
cents per pound. Hence the net in- 
crease for the year was one-half cent 
per pound, while the dry pigment ad- 
vanced at the rate of 1% cents per 
pound. The lessening of the differential 
between the product, dry and in oil, 
was due to higher costs of corroding. 

With the exception of a brief period 
in the summer months consuming de- 
mand for white lead was good through- 
out the year. Export buying was a 
prominent factor, and this branch of 
the trade showed a material gain over 
the preceding year. While official fig- 
ures for the calendar year are not yet 
available, it is probable that exports 
of white lead were larger in 1915 than 
in any other year in the history of the 
trade. 

Figures showing production of basic 
carbonate white lead during the year 
are not yet at hand, but in 1914 the 
marketed production was 159,474 short 
tons, valued at $19,943,239. Of this total 


130,398 short tons valued at $16,983,587 
were reported sold in oil and 29,076 


short tons, valued at $2,959,652, were re- 
ported sold in the dry state. Sales for 
1914 represented an increase over those 
for 1913 of 16,848 short tons in quantity 
and of $1,831,020 in value. The average 
price per ton of basic carbonate white 
lead ground in oil wag $130.24 per ton, 








and the average price per ton of dry 
white lead was $101.79. 

The following table shows the price of 
dry white lead for each month last year, 
with comparisons for the former three 
years: 

‘ Conts 
per pound 
15 
January (aes ess sekasee » @— 
EY cipodnecswes sa bhi. 2 
DG, Waabnduaebaneeriwsdos sds a a 
EE woeeus 
PE <2 nce ety ONCE EPL EK KO CUETO DS 
BD -hawb Sek ek taines obs woke teseenwhe @ 
ME Wick sods a ceosecbascaeae ees eeaes 7% @- 
PR. 44k5.0s can eeen ewes wenseetade® 5%, @6%4, 
PO ciscttnadadenetnevdbaaweoe 5%4a@— 
CE” Sosa caso FA etek bh aheas eae 5%4@— 
Pe” Sccsgeved sposrehasuehtneee 534 @6% 
December nea 64a— 
High. Low 
Mecca been os uibaeen oe seeee (ie 5 
| AR one Geant ; ry A 
Ss nay ceeds ebaiudeessaeae cae 6 5% 


RED LEAD. 

Unusual features are brought to light 
in a review of the market for red iead 
for the year. In the first place prices 
have been more irregular than usual, 
as the entire list of lead pigments 
moved in sympathy with pig lead, and 
the latter was unsettled. Net changes 
for dry red lead show a gain of 1% 
cents per pound during the twelve 
months. As there is a quicker turn- 
over of red lead than of white lead, 
the former has shown more of a dispo- 
sition to respond to changes in the 
metal market, and the net gain was 
larger than in the case of the white 
pigment. Red lead in oil also was held 
more firmly as the year advanced, and 
the closing price of 9 cents per pound 
compares with 7 cents per pound as the 
quotation at the beginning of the year. 
In addition to a normal call for sup- 
plies from domestic consumers large 
quantities of red lead sold for export. 
Late in the year this demand increased 
in volume and the strong call for 
stocks had a corresponding effect on 
prices, and if it continues this phase 
of the market is bound to be highly im- 
portant in 1916. Imports of red lead, 
in contrast, were smaller than usual 
and competition from foreign grades 
therefore was at a minimum. The 
marketed production of red lead in 1914 
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was 18,697 short tons, valued at $2,151,- 
054, an increase of 1,062 short tons in 
quantity and of $23,078 in value over 
the output of 1913. The average price 
per ton decreased from $120.67 in 1913 
to $115.05 a ton in 1914, a decrease of 
$5.62. Red lead is produced by heating 
litharge in reverberatory furnaces. The 
particles of this pigment vary much in 
size. 

he subjoined table shows the high and 
low prices of domestic red lead for last 





year, with comparisons for the former 
three years:- ie 
m——1915——— 

High. 

JANGATY sosccccssccccsses coo. Be 

FODPuary ...ccscccccnceees sss oe 

Marcn ..sscsccsccsecscsses «+ 5% 

POT ccscctcsssvsvedsoeser cocse 8% 

BORD ccvitssccccscsseasesecss 6 

SOROS sec dndorecressessevesssves 84 

SS ic cicriccdscwccertvescrscees 7 

AUBUSE scccccsssscccssscssevece 7s 

Beptember 2. cccccccccccvccedes 6% 

OCTOBER ccsccescccccscccecseces 6% 

NOVOMDSP cciccccseseccccesces iM 

DOCEMDCH 6... cscs cccccscccsveces 7% 

BONG. 0060.06 0000 d0sc ce sest ee cdves OS 

BOIS. cc ccccsccvccscsserseseteaes Ts 

WDD. cc cscccscrceccevesesccseccve 7% 


LITHARGE. 

The marketed production of litharge 
in 1914 was placed at 27,345 short tons, 
valued at $2,856,092, as compared with 
23,093 short tons, valued at $2,524,707, in 
1913. This shows an increase in quan- 
tity of 4,252 tons and in value of $331,- 


385. The average price per ton was 
$109.33 in 1913 and $104.45 in 1914. In 
common with the other lead pigments 


litharge was influenced by high quota- 
tions for pig lead and fluctuated con- 
siderably in price during the year. The 
net change was in sellers’ favor as 
closing quotations were 6% cents per 
pound as compared with the opening 
price of 5 cents per pound. Consuming 
demand was about normal, with a 
rather active call for. stocks in the clos- 
ing quarter of the year. 

The highest and lowest quotations for 
domestic litharge on the local market for 





the last year, with comparisons, follow: 
— 1915 
Hich I 

SEG v.66 debe cesecctvesetiee 5 

February swe ke ekewes ccekeee a 

BOOMCGT 665008 6s0e cone Aceebeaes, ae 

POT csecccsseecrs 6s eeeweesss ly 

Set roeswbecee. Oe 

GOD Keccecasccecsosndusacsee Ri, 

GON 660 000v00006650bee 7 

MG. okt ccc cartvaees 7 

OD 06s 4660000 6 

October G G 

November 6 6 

December ....cces0. e ( 

1914...... ‘ ; 

ee étnndceenes a G 

PPEBetivdasneseces iicctessoaae, 8 6 

ORANGE MINERAL. 

At the beginning of the year there 
was a difference in price for orange 
mineral with the open market quota- 
tion at 7%4@8% cents per pound. At 
the close of the year the price in all 


quarters was held at 9 cents per pound. 
The year therefore did away with the 
distinction according to seller and 


re- 
sulted in a net advance of prices. For 
nearly the first half of the year a 
steady market was maintained, but the 
flurry in the lead market in June 


brought about a revision in prices, and 
some sellers were quoting 9% cents per 
pound for a time for their offerings. 
Unsettled conditions then prevailed for 
the balance of the year and different 
quotations were named in July, August 
and November. The low price was in 
effect at the beginning of the year and 
the high price in June. In August 
there were general declines in all the 
lead pigments and orange mineral went 
to 8% cents per pound. In November 
the price was fixed at 9% cents per 
pound, and the latter level was main- 
tained over the balance of the year. 
The marketed production of orange 
mineral as reported to the Geological 
Survey was 426 short tons, valued at 
$70,019, in 1914, as compared with 434 
short tons, valued at $71,625, in 1913. 
The apparent average price per ton 
was $164.36 in 1914, as compared with 
$165.03 in 1913, a decrease of 67 cents a 





ton. The output given above does not 
include all orange mineral manufac- 
tured, as some producers combined 
their returns for orange mineral and 
red lead. _ 

Prices for domestic orange mineral for 
each month of the past year, with com- 
parisons for the former years, were as 
follows:— 

1915 
TR Cue ee Pee Tt ree Te 7% @s\4 
PeMruUary «2.2.00: ce heaee ees Cacases 74784 
PE wat vikkk kee hed sieveewssaee tw keean 74 @8! 
SED 0:5 45 Zibiad eaAds.c enon és 74 @s' 
DE AwEN dO db heb e 6 0.05906 -. 7%4@8% 
MED: chaacuwe es acces paca fa ‘a 744, @9% 
oso: 4a Gas aarbiia 191% 
ar rererer cre 84a; 
September ....... is, 
CRUE 6.40.0 0656000 aS% 
November .........: ao 
December ay 

Lov 
| SR ere 7 
SESE RCeewexehes SI 
ME Ans Weaw ein kngieston ei ks tik 7 

SPELTER. 


Zine mining and smelting enjoyed a 
year of unparalleled prosperity. There 
was a large increase in smelting ca- 
pacity during the last half of the year, 
the total number of retorts at the end 
of the year being 154,898, as compared 
with 130,642 at the midyear, and with 
113,914 at the beginning. In addition 
20,758 reports were under construction 
or planned. 

The production of primary spelter 
from domestic ore in 1915 is estimated 
at 460,000 short tons, and from foreign 
ore at 30,000 tons, a total of 490,000 
tons, worth, at the average St. Louis 
price, $139,160,000, compared to a total 
of 353,049 tons in 1914, worth $36,010,998, 
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and made up 343,418 tons of domestic 
origin, and 9,631 tons of foreign origin. 
This was a gain of 137,000 tons and of 
more than $103,000,000 in value. As 
noted above, however, the gain in 
value was considerably more than this 
amount. The production of spelter 
from both domestic and foreign ores, 
apportioned according to the States in 
which it was smelted, by six months 
periods, was as follows:— 











SPELTER PRODUCTION, 1914-1915, BY 
STATES, IN SHORT TONS, 
m———1914--—, - 1915— 
First Second First Second 
Staic half. half. 
Illinois £5,548 
Kansas ,t3 ‘ 
Oklahoma Ade 5,04 1,172 57,532 
Other States. 45,81 45,410 55,131 65,190 
Totals ...-175,058 177,991 216,532 273,468 
Yearly totals 353,049 400,000 
Reviews of the St. Louis and Lon- 
don markets follow:— 


Spelter opened at St. Louis in January 
at 5.5 cents a pound and immediately be- 
gan the long rise, which, except for one 
considerable setback in March and a 
smaller one in May, continued until June 
4, when spelter reached 26.5 cents a pound. 
A sharp drop immediately carried the 
price down to 17.75 cents by June 22, after 


which it recovered to 22.75 cents by July 
% Another sharp break let the price go 
down to 10.75 cents in the middle of Au- 
gust. Several ups and downs followed, 
after which the price rose to 19 cents in 
the later part of November. A sharp de- 
cline carried the price down to 15 cents 
at the middle of December. A rapid re- 
covery followed, and spelter closed the 
year at about 17.25 cents a pound. The 


average price for the year of prime West- 
ern spelter at St. Louis was 14.2 cents a 
pound 

rhe London spelter market opened at 
{28 Zs. id. a long ton (6.1 cents a pound) 
and, nearly paralleling the American 
market, to £110 a long ton (23.8 cents 
a pound) in the middle of June, dropped 
to £55 a long ton (11.9 cents a pound) in 
August, rese to £106 a long ton (22.7 cents 
“a pound) in November, and closed the 
year at £% a long ton (19.5 cents a pound). 
In the first nine months of the year the 
London price was sometimes below and 
sometimes above the American price, but 
from October onward the London price 
was consistently the higher, in November 
and December averaging nearly 2 cents a 
pound more than the St. Louis price. 

ZINC OXIDE, 

A comparison of the prices named 
for zinc oxide on 1915 contracts, and 
those announced late in the year for 
1916 delivery sufficient in itself to 
summarize conditions which prevailed 


rose 


Is 


during the year. American process 
zine oxide was quoted at 5%c. per 
pound at the beginning of the year, 
and the contract price for 1916 was 
announced in November as 85¢c. per 
pound, French process zinc oxide 
opened the year at je. per pound for 
red seal, 7%c. per pound for green 


seal, and Sc. per pound for white seal. 


The quotations as fixed late in the 
year for 1916 business were l6c. per 
pound for red seal, 164%c. per pound 
for green seal, and lic. per pound for 
white seal. While other factors con- 
tributed to bring about the higher 


prices the most important reason was 
found in the position of raw materials. 
Both zine ore and spelter were on the 


upward trend, and at times spelter 
was practically unobtainable, as the 
output was sold ahead and foreign 
buyers were competing strongly for 
what material was offered. Prices for 
zine oxide were under the parity of 
spelter, and this caused some specu- 
lation in the former. Contracts of 
zine oxide were turned back into the 
open market and handsome profits 
thus realized. With imports of zinc 
oxide on a curtailed basis there was 
a greater demand for the domestic 
product, and inquiry for export was 
more insistent than ever before. The 
spot market in the latter part of the 
year was t!argely nominal, as first 
hands were practically sold out on 
contracts. Second hands were asking 
high prices for whatever they could 
get hold of. The materials market 


was in such an uncertain position that 


in announcing prices for 1916 con- 
tracts sellers adopted the policy of 
restricting such characters to. the 
first half of the year for Amer- 
ican process zine oxide, and to 
the first three months of the year for 
French process zine oxide. Separate 
figures are not given for the domestic 
production of zine oxide as sublimed 


lead is included in the official figures. 
On that basis marketed production in 
1914 was 106,791 short tons, valued at 


$9,978,710, as against 97,573 
valued at $9,020,896, in 1913. 
DRY COLORS. 

While other branches of 
trade were obliged to meet extraordi- 
nary conditions during the year, dry 
colors were affected to a greater extent 
perhaps than any other materials. This 
has special reference to the chemically 
produced colors. Practically every item 


short tons, 


the paint 


in the dry color list was advanced in 
price, but the rise in prices for the 
earth colors was slight in comparison 


with the other selections. The various 
grades of black were in a fairly nor- 
mal position for some months, but in 
the latter part of the year carbon gas 
black went up in price and lampblack 
became unsettled owing to advances in 
mineral oil. The other grades of blacks 
also went to higher levels. Blues of 
certain grades were among the first 
to display the effects of changes in our 
import-trade, and the irregular market 


OIL PAINT AND 


the tank manufacturer y a thing of the past. Tank deliveries are suffering 

—leng gthe ming out to we aa upon wee 

of this — t fo or a great number of years, we forsaw these difficulties 

our average enormous stoc el plates, This enables us today to 
il statio on tanks for immec Sate ‘de ‘livery § sub »ject to prior sale. 

supply will last, so you had better get in your inquiry or order 


Tie: wild scramble for wee! P aes } Se — so far excels the supply that prompt deliveries to 
are absoli 


accordingly 
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early. 


” Our 60-ft, cars stand ready to 
4840 Todd Avenue 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS, East ’chicago, Ind. 


Eastern Office—90 West Street, New York City 


save you money on your freight. 





Barrett 





DRUG REPORTER 


The QUALITY” Packages 


* ALL SEAMS WELDED AND ACCESSIBLE FOR REPAIRS 


"New Era”’ The “Bull Dog” 
Bilged Barrel Drum 





ALSO WITH ATTACHED ROLLING HOOPS 
Comply with LC.C. Specification No. 


QUALITY "ses DURABILITY ™"s ECONOMY 
“TOLEDO LIGHT”? DRUMS 


10, 15, 30, 50 and 55 Gallon Capacities 
THE STANDARD OF QUALITY IN THEIR FIELD 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


THE TOLEDO STEEL BARREL CO. 


817 Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 
Factory—TOLEDO, OHIO 


Standard 


Benzols - Toluols - 


Coal Tar Naphthas 


For use in the manufacture of paint specialties, rubber goods, 


explosives, aniline oil, 


refined Chemicals, etc. 


Note: We are Sales Agents for other manufacturers of these 
products as well as manufacturers of them ourselves. 


NAPHTHALINE:- All Regular Forms. 


intermediate uses. 


COAL TAR OILS: Neutral or of guaranteed acid content. 


for special purposes. 


CARBOLIC AND CRESYLIC ACIDS:- 


For moth preventative and dye 
Special grades 


Both Crude and Refined. Also 


Dip Oil for disinfectant manufacturers. 


DISINFECTANTS: All standardized, but of different strengths with guaran- 
teed coefficients ranging from 2 to 20 inclusive. 


The Barrett Company 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


17 Battery Place 


NEW YORK N. Y. 











became 
of 1914 
for 


for the potash blues which 
prominent in the latter part 
continued throughout 1915.- Prices 
Prussian blue at times were merely 
nominal, ag sellers had very little 
stocks on hand and were treating with 
buyers on private terms. At the be- 
ginning of the year this color was of- 
fered at 48 cents per pound, but in the 
closing months the price was _ held 
around $1.50 per pound. Berlin blue, 
milori and Chinese were in about the 
same position as Prussian blue, and 
prices for these selections advanced in 
the same _ proportion. Ultramarines 
were offered at a range of 4 cents to 
14 cents per pound in January, but in 


December the price was up to S8@24 
cents per pound. Paris green was not 
quoted late in the year, as raw mate- 


rials were at exceptionally high figures 
and hard to obtain. Chrome green of 
all grades advanced sharply during the 
year, and the same was true of chrome 
yellow. Para toners were practically 
unobtainable toward the close of the 
year and were nominally quoted at 
$2.50@3 per pound. French carmine, 
No. 4, went up to $5@6 per pound, as 
against an opening price of $3.50 per 
pound. Vandyke brown sold in small 
lots at 10 cents per pound late in the 
year, but stocks were about exhausted 
and no large lots were available at 
any price. During the year figures 
were compiled showing domestic pro- 
duction of mineral colors. According to 
these figures the total quantity of um- 
ber and sienna sold in the United 
States in 1914 was 790 short tons, valued 
at $21,070, an increase of 14 tons in 
quantity, and of $280 in value, as com- 
pared with the production of 1913. The 
average price of umber and sienna per 
ton in 1914 was $26.67, as compared with 
$26.79 in 1913. 

In the following table is given the 
marketed production of umber and 
sienna in the United States for the pe- 
riod 1910-1914:— 

MARKETED PRODUCTION OF UMBER AND 

SIENNA, 1910-1914, IN SHORT TONS 


Quantity 












serene 1,015 
1,005 
wooded 805 21,975 
776 20,78 
S49 E6S OED EDD OCTET OC SER 790 21,070 
The quantity of ocher sold in 1914 


was 14,387 short tons, valued at $136,185, 
compared with 17,578 short tons, valued 
at $173,944. in 1913, a decrease of 3,191 
short tons in quantity and of $37,759 in 
value. The average price per ton was 





$9.78 in 1912, $9.90 in 1913 and $9.47 in 
1914. 
The foilowing table gives the quan- 


tity of ocher sold by States from 1911 
to 1914, inclusive:— 
MARKETED PRODUCTION 


OF OCHER, 





1913-1914, BY STATES, IN SHORT TONS. 
— 1913— _ 1914 
Quan Quan 
State. tity. tity Value 
Georgia 8,607 $84,193 
Penneylvani 5,799 $4,225 
Other States. 1,981 17,769 
Totals 17,578 $173,944 14,387 $136,185 


BARYTES. 

Imports of barytes were on a com- 
paratively small scale throughout the 
year. Asa result a better demand was 
experienced for domestic grades, and 
the most important development of 
the year was the receipt of numerous 
orders for export. Prices for barytes 
were steady over the greater part of 
the year, but later on when demand 
assumed larger proportions and sul- 
phurous acid advanced in price, sellers 
of barytes were firmer in their views 
and good prices were reported to have 


been realized, especially on sale for 
grade, in the earlier months of the 
year, but toward the close some sales 


were reported at $25 per ton and bet- 
ter. 


CHALK. 

French sources of supply were cut 
off during the year, and, as a result, 
there was no trading in French 
grades. Different cargoes of Danish 
chalk were imported, but in general 
the supply was restricted to English 
chalk. The latter was not offered 
freely at any time, as there was diffi- 
culty in securing shipments. In the 
first place labor was scarce at the 
mines and the output was curtailed. 
The British Government was making 
use of the wharves from which chalk 
was accustomed to be shipped. Hence 


it was necessary to lighter the latter 
to other points, which meant an addi- 
tional cost. Vessels for shipping were 
hard to find, and charter rates were 
high so that quotations for chalk de- 


livered at New York were far above 
the ordinary levels. It is reported 
that a prominent company at Boston 


required some chalk and paid 35s. per 
ton to charter a vessel for bringing it 
to this country. This would mean a 
delivered price of close to $10 per ton. 
Sales were made, however, during the 
year as low as $3.90 per ton ex-vessel 
at New York, and at the close of the 
year the market was nominally held 
around $4.50 per ton. 
CHINA CLAY. 

Foreign grades of china clay were 
limited supply at most periods of 
year. The shipping situation was 
important factor in the market. 
costs of ocean freights and 
vessels to transport the clay 
briefly explain the situation. Stocks 
in sellers’ hands in domestic market 
were exhausted and practically all 


in 
the 
the 
Higher 
fewer 





OIL PAINT AND 


arrivals were sold ahead so that there 
was hardly any trading in the spot 
market. Domestic grades of clay were 
in good demand and consumption was 
increased by the scareity of foreign 
offerings. All grades were firm in 
pricé during the year, with high 
transportation costs affecting both 
foreign and domestic. Domestic was 
quoted at $10@12 per ton late in the 
year, which represents an advance of 
$1 per ton over the price earlier in 
the year. Foreign was quoted at 
$12.50@16 per ton, against $11@15, the 
previous price. 

LITHOPONE, 
supplies of foreign 
higher producing 
grades formed the 
features of the market for this pig- 
ment. Some consumers had contracts 
for 1915 delivery which were placed at 
3%@4e. per pound. Spot material was 
offered around 4c. per pound early in 
the year, but the trend of prices was 
upwards, and in the latter part of the 
year values had advanced to llc. per 
pound, with the output pretty well 
sold out. Considerable contract busi- 
ness was placed when prices were 
established at 6c. per pound, but the 
latter price did not hold good for long. 
Foreign grades were more or 


Reduced 
pone and 
domestic 


litho- 
for 
princip il 


costs 


less 


nominal at all times, as arrivals were 
small, and were mostly sold ahead. 
Production of lithopone was reported 
to have increased, but no figures for 
the year are available. The marketed 
production of lithopone in 1914 was 
reported as 32,819 short tons, valued 
at $2,490,530, as compared with 29,685 
short tons, valued at $2,170,445, in 1913, 
an increase in quantity of 3,134 tons 
and in value of $320,085. The average 


price per ton in 1913 was $73.12, which 
rose to $75.89 in 1914. Lithopone con- 
tains approximately 70 per cent. 
barium sulphate, from 25 to 29 per 
cent. zine sulphide, and from 1 to 5 
per cent. zinc oxide. In 1914 lithopone 
was made at three plants in New 
Jersey, at two plants in Pennsylvania, 
and at one plant in Delaware. 
METALLIC PAINTS. 

A steady call was reported me- 
tallic paints during the year. This 
was helped along by the steady posi- 
tion of prices. Trading was mainly 
for prompt shipment, but some reports 


for 


credited large consumers with cover- 
ing future requirements, and contract 
business became important. Prices 


for metallics were held practically un- 





changed throughout the period, but 
there was some difference in this re- 
gard, according to grade and seller. 
Quotations were given at $16@18 per 
ton for brown, and $12.50@17 per ton 
for reds, the prices being f. o. b. 
works, 

The following table gives marketed 
production of metallic paints during 
1913 and 1914:— 

-Short tons-—, Value \ 

1914 < 1913 

New York... 14,678 $34,041 
Pennsylvania 9,862 106,172 
Wisconsin..... 2 9 11,584 
Other States. 4,068 19,467 
Totals 30,947 3,098 $179,653 $171,264 


The production of metallic paints is 
reported from some States mainly in 
terms of the dry ground product, the 
average price per ton of which is con- 
siderably greater than that of the 
crude ore produced in the same States 
and sold as such to the paint mills. The 
price of the crude ore sold as such 
apparently varied between $1.56 and 
3.58 a ton. The higher average value 
for metallic paint is probably to be 
explained by the fact that the large 
producers operate their own mines 
and the material is marketed by them 
in the ground form. 

WHITING, 

The market for whiting is so closely 
connected with that for chalk that con- 
ditions which affect the latter are 
bound to be reflected in the former. 
During the year the chalk supply was 
far from adequate and uncertain about 
future stocks gave concern to grinders. 
Demand for whiting was good, with the 
rubber and paint trades as the chief 
buyers. Prices naturally were affected 
by the stringency in the raw mate- 
rial. Quotations varied according to 
seller, and the Boston market was re- 
ported to be the first to be affected, as 
an advance of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
Was announced there when local sellers 
were holding at unchanged prices. 
Philadelphia also was said to be on a 
higher basis late in the year than was 
the case in New York. Contracts for 
1916 were accepted in the latter part 
of the year, and in general these rep- 
resented an advance over those effec- 
tive for 1915 business. English cliffstone 
closed the year in a more favorable 
position than other selections, as it was 
more accessible at shipping points, and 
some importers who brought it in as 
ballast sold at comparatively low 
prices. 

GLUES. 

The market for glues opened the year 
in a quiet condition, and according to 
some reports the trade was not more 
than 75 per cent. of normal. Condi- 
tions soon improved, and the year 
taken as a whole was fairly satisfac- 
tory. In the first place, there was a 
marked falling off in the imports of 
glue, and this had a beneficial effect 
on consumption of domestic grades. 


DRUG REPORTER 





The latter were said to have found a 
good outlet in branches of the textile 
trade and the paper trade showed 
more than ordinary interest. Cabinet 
grades had periods of activity and the 
total volume of sales while not able to 
be measured in definite terms was up 
to normal standards. 
VARNISH GUMS. 

Considering the unsettled conditions 
which existed for many. imported ma- 
terials, varnish gums may be consid- 
ered as holding a fairly norma] course 


over the greater part of the period. 
Supplies of high grade kauri gum 
were not very plentiful at any time, 


and there were periods when the offer- 
ings of damar were restricted. Toward 


the close of the year the situation be- 
came more complicated and firmness 
at primary points, combined with in- 


creased ocean freights, had the effect 
of putting up prices for all grades. One 
of the features of the year was the 
active demand which arose for Congo 
copal gums. Kauri gum was of espe- 
cial interest owing to the steps which 
had been taken at Auckland to con- 
serve the industry. The first annual 
report of the Department of Lands and 
Survey in New Zealand had the fol- 
lowing about the kauri gum industry :— 


In order to alleviate the in 
the gum industry resulting war 
the Knuri gum industry act 
VW passed in November, 1914. This act 
authorized the working of the kauri gum 
lands and the purchase and sale of gum 
by the State, and contained authority for 
the raising of £50,000 for this purpose 
The act further authorized the making of 
an advance to thei vendor of 50 per cent 
of the value of the gum on the basis 
prices current on July 1, 1914. The assist- 
ance rendered to the gum industry by the 
uct proved highly beneficial and averted 
considerable distress. The chief scene of 
operations was in the far north of the 
Dominion, particularly the district of 
Lake Ohia and Waipapakauri, including 
the small townships or settlements of 
Mangawai, Waiharara and Waihopo. The 
total value of gum produced from face- 
digging works, which were in the nature 
of relief works, was estimated om July 
prices at £5,122, leaving a net profit, after 
meeting the expenses, of over £500. Pur- 
chases under the act amounted to the ap 
proximate value of £5,000. The amount 
of kauri gum exported in the period from 


depression 
from the 
amendment 


as 














August 1, 1914, to March 31, 1915, was 
3.365 tons, valued at £198,5 as compared 
with 5.961 tons, valued at £363,205, for the 
corresponding period in 1913-1914. 


The highest grades of kauri are be- 
coming scarcer every year, as no new 
sources of supply are found. Prices 
for kauri have ranged from 3% cents 
per pound to $1.10 per pound, accord- 
ing to grade. Other grades of gum 
are priced according to grade, but the 
closing figures for the year showed a 
gain in practically all cases over those 


in effect earlier in the period. 
WINDOW GLASS. 
It is estimated that production of 
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window glass by the hand-operated 
factories for the 1914-15 fire was 2,740,- 
948 50-foot boxes, exclusive of stock 
sheets and grinders. Of this amount 
1,632,206 boxes were single strength 
glass, of which 27 per cent. was A and 
73 per cent. B grade. Of the 1,370,474 
boxes of double strength produceg 45 
per cent. was A and 55 per cent. B 
grade. With the output of the machine 
plants to be added there was a good 
supply of glass on hand in the early 
part of the year, in spite of the fact 
that imports were on a small scale. 
During the spring and summer months 
the hand-operated plants were idle, but 
supplies were large enough for all 
needs, and there was even talk of an 
overproduction as a result of activity 
in the machine plants. The hand-oper- 
ated plants started up early in Novem- 
ber, but by that time a new situation 
had arisen and demand for glass, both 
for home consumption and for export, 
was extremely good and stocks were 
reduced to a minimum. Discounts 
were lowered, and as ‘buying orders 
kept coming in manufacturers sold 
their output for a considerable period 
ahead. In the closing week of the year 
prices were withdrawn, with the un- 
derstanding that higher prices would 
go into effect for the new year. The 
reduction in surplus stocks, together 
with the sold-up position of producers, 
placed the industry at the close of the 
year in the best position reported for 
many years, and the outlook was re- 
garded as the most promising in the 
history of the trade. 
LEGHORN UMBER AND TALC 
MARKETS, 


UMBER, _EARTH.—The volume of busi- 
hess in 1915 has been larger than in the 
previous year. However, on of 


account 
the ever-increasing difficulty and now of 
the impossibility of getting the crude ma- 
terial from the island of production. the 
stock has been rapidly diminishing for the 


last months, so that it is now quite in- 
sufficient to meet the urgent demand. Of 
course, prices have advanced rather ap- 


preciably and they vary now from £5 5s. 
to £5 los. for the raw powdered qualities, 
and from £6 to £6 10s. for the burnt, all 
per ton, f. b. Leghorn. But even high- 
er prices couid easily be obtained if goods 
were offered. An improvement in the sit- 
uation wili not be attained until after the 
war. 

TALC.—Also in this product the export 
business in 1915 has been more consider- 
able than in the previous year. The facil- 
ities of shipping, however, have been di- 
minishing gradually for the last. six 
months, so that for the last time the 
difficulty of shipments has been a seri- 
ous one. Besides, all expenses, particu- 
larly at shipping port Genoa, have mate- 


rially increased on account of the long 
stay of goods waiting for shipment. For 
& Superior, extra quality of Italian tale 
the price averages now from £4 5s. to 
{5 per ton, f. o. b. Genoa, but higher 
prices are anticipated very soon, on ac- 


count of the ever-increasing expenses, 





New York Naval Stores Market 


SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE. 

The year opened quietly with sales 
at 45%c. a gallon. The Turpentine 
Farmers’ Association seemed to have 
control of the bulk of supplies in the 
South, and this interest was mainly 
responsible for advancing the market 
to 47%c. a gallon before the end of 
January. The advance appeared to 
bring out a little freer offerings by 
independent sellers, and in February 
the association met with more or less 
competition, with the result that prices 
declined. By the end of February the 
market was off 3c. a gallon from Jan- 
uary’s high point, or 44%c. a gallon. 
In March improvement in the spring 
inquiry was materialized, and the buy- 
ing power was sufficient to restore the 
market to a 46c. basis. About this 
time, and especially in April there was 
a pronounced scarcity of turpentine on 
spot, due to the preference manifested 
by Southern steamship companies for 
green goods over naval stores. The 
local market was held in scant supply 
during the entire month. During April 
also heavy buying took place at Savan- 


nah and Jacksonville for export ac- 
count, and primary prices advanced 
sharply. The strength in the South, 


combined with a shortage of local sup- 
plies, brought about a firm market in 
New York, and an advance to 48'4c. a 
gallon was_ recorded. In May the 
country’s diplomatic crisis was reached 
by the sinking of the Lusitania, The 
effect of this incident was to discourage 
foreign shipping, and New York came 
in for increased receipts while the 
market suffered to the extent of 6c. 
a gallon or 42c. on spot. Sales were 
made in June at 44c., and there were 
well founded reports of a greatly cur- 
tailed production due to the unfavor- 
able prices. This, however, failed to 
stimulate consuming inquiry, and trom 
June until September, the market dis- 
played a declining tendency, the low 
point being 38c. recorded early in Sep- 
tember. Late in this month the market 
made a recovery to 4l1c., and from then 
on the tone became almost buoyant 
under an advance in the South brought 
about by good foreign buying and a 
searcity of offerings. The highest 
point of the year was reached in No- 
vember, when spot sales were reported 
at 59c. a gallon. From this point there 
was a ragging tendency until the close, 
the final quotation being at 544%4@55c. 


a gallon. An actual shortage in pro- 
duction was realized during the year, 
and while the Turpentine Farmers’ 
Association was dissolved early in the 
season it is believe that the ideas by 
this organization were completed, and 
that the proper results were accom- 
plished. The reduced output is placed 
at 25 to 30 per cent., and it is asserted 
that a smaller carry over will be noted 
in 1916 than ever before. The follow- 
ing table shows the highest and lowest 
prices of spirits of turpentine at New 
York for each month from January 1, 
1912, to December, 1915, inclusive. The 
figures are based on the closing quota- 
tions each successive week:— 


1912. 












1913. 1914. 1915. 
Sm Fh & & So 
Jan.... 54 50% 45% 51 46% 47% 45% 
Feb.... 49% 4614 49% 45% 4414 
Mar.... 6 50% 50 46 4416 
Apr.... 714 48 48% 47% 
May.... 52 49% 49 48 42. 
June...) 491% 4734 501% 44 42 
July... 47 46% 50 43 42 
Aug... 46% 43% 47% 42 40 
Sept... 43 41 43 46 41 38 
OME. 5:3, b 45 48 41 
Nov.... 42 37% 47% 46% 45% 57 
Dec.... 43 38 46% 51 41 54% 
ROSINS, 
The price movement of rosins was 
very similar to that of turpentine. 
Using the common to good strained 


grade as a barometer, we note that the 
year opened at $3.70 for a 280 pound 
barrel. This price was maintained until 
the end of January when sales were 
made at $3.60. In February as low as 
$3.35 was accepted, but in March ex- 
port buying forced prices up to $3.50. 
Some concern was felt at this time 
over reports of restricted shipments to 
the North of Europe, but in April it 
was announced that the Swedish Gov- 
ernment had come to terms with Eng- 
land, and that imports would be al- 
lowed into the former country. This 
had stimulating effect on prices, and 
the market rallied to $3.65 by the close 
of April. Early in May a meeting of 
the members of the New York Naval 
Stores Trade was held at the Produce 


Exchange, and the government glass 
standards for grading rosins were 
unanimously adopted and Charles E. 


Smith, the supervising inspector of the 
naval stores of the exchange, was in- 
structed to furnish samples wherever 
they might be required. The resolu- 
tion formally adopting the government 


standards also provided that all dis- 











N Baltimore there is a_ five-story 
building that occupies the block 
bounded by Lombard, Pratt and 
Concord streets and the Fallsway, 
within whose brick walls are all the 


odors of the Orient—a riot of sweet smells, 


a romance of fragrance 

Overlooking the company of water-craft 
that cluster along the historic treet 
called Pratt, this home of spice such as 
the Queen of Sheba brought to Solomon, 
is modern enough in its outward appear- 
ance. But from the salt and oyster smell 
of the waterfront through the Door of 
Delight is a leap of thousands of miles 
and years One minute the visitor is in 
Baltimore; the next he is in the heart of 
the Arabian Nights. And all by the 
power of imagination he may, if he will, 
visit the strangely fascinating countrie 
of his dreams and see the little, lithe 
brown forms of toilers robbing Nature of 
its swects for the pleasure of a world fat 
away as Heaven 

It is the house of McCormick & Co., 
the largest spice house in America, and 
one of the most important tea import- 
ing concerns south of New York 3M 
every water lane, steamships bring from 
all quarters of the globe teas and spices, 
reots and herbs—bring them in tons, 
where the consumer uses a dainty pincl 
for flavoring And within the four brick 
walls these riches from far lands are 
dusted, cleaned. ground, tested, weighed, 
packed and shipped to markets that join 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and touch the 
far North of this continent and the tip 
end of Florida 
A Romance in Business, 

Twenty-five ears ago Willoughby M 
McCormick and two girls began bottling 
flavoring extracts and drug specialties in 
a small way. ‘They bottled them so well, 
and the market expanded so naturally in 
consequence, that the business. had t0 
grow. 

Today, with a five-story building cover- 


ing a floor space of more than three acres, 


the firm has not enough room to handle 
its business and has to provide outside 
storage. 
A Busy Executive. 

Willoughby McCormick is a man who 
might be forty-five or fifty-five, but who 
has the energy and youth of twenty. His 
age makes no difference When he and 
his two girls started putting things in 
bottles a quarter of a century ago he was 
avery young man. Now, as his business 
has expanded, he has found time and op- 
portunity to be active in many things, all 
of which have the good of the com- 
munity as their objective For instance, 
he was one of the founders of the Drug 
iMxchange of Baltimore, which until it be- 
came an important section of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association 


exercised an independent function of great 


service to the trade He was also one of 
the organizers of the Flavoring Extract 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, which is cone of the most impor- 
tant of all the national trade organiza- 
tions. His penchant for organizing car- 
ried him into the iaunching of the Amer- 
ican Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he was the first vice-pres- 
ident; and he has been a member of the 
directorate and executive board ever since 
it started Another national position is 
in the directorate of the Chamber of Com- 
merece of the United States, in connection 
with which he has plenty of opportunity 
to follow his hobby as chairman gf the 
special committee on uniform drug and 
food reguiations \mong his local ac- 
tivities, there may be mentioned that in 
addition to being a director of the First 
National Bank of Baltimore, he is also 
president of the Baltimore Commercial 
Bank, which was recently organized with 


a capital of $500,000 and surplus of $100,000 
the 


This bank is peculiarly intended for 
use of business interests of Baltimore ana 
the Southland, and has a big field to 


eovel 


A Trip Through the Plant. 


A journey through the McCormick hou 
wouid pay any who desired swift 
transportation from the humdrum modern 
busine to the atmosphere of the Far 


one 



















THE HOUSE BEHIND THE 
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A ROMANCE 
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Yast, wit its romance and fragrances, 
As has been said before, it is a far leap 
from the waters of the lowly front in Bal- 
timore, twentieth century, to the Kingdom 
of the Sounds of Odors, where every de- 
light wafted to the nostrils is a song ora 
poem. In that kingdom there is much ma- 
chinery, but it never quite displaces the 
fancy that is there for any quick imagina- 
tion or the flavor of the Orient, 

On the first floor there are the offices, 
the first inclosure being an information 
bureau, the econd and third offices of 
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bottles of all kinds. In 
tles are raw materials of every 
that enter into the manufac- 


ture of the finished product. The pungent 
odor of vanilla beans, the sweet scent of 
cinnamon, conflicting yet harmonizing 
odors of everything from everywhere, 
welcome the visitor. The exhibit itself 
is a liberal education. It has just been 
reiurned from San Francisco, where the 
MeCormick goods carried away a gold 
medal for everything shown. Glancing 
at the shelves, there are paprika pods, 


Jamaica singer 
coral, 


like 
kling spi 


endless varieties 
Dalmatian 
sect powder is made. 


tles of 


nu 


in ( 
tmegs in their s 
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The guide 


twisted roots that look 


mustard seed, pistachio and 


hells, pic- 
even bot- 
which in- 


who has 


the true pride of partnership with his em- 


ployers, points to sample bottles of orange 
and lemon extract. 

“There is an example of how we obey 
the law,” he says. “The Pure Food law 
requires 5 per cent. lemon or orange oil. 
We make it 8 per cent., which is all it 
will hold in solution. and is 60 per cent. 
more than the law demands.” 

A little farther on there is an exhibit 
of ground spices in cans and bottles, as 
they are shipped to the retailer. They 
are all sanitary, hermetically sealed, un- 
touched inside by human hands, as is il- 


lustrated later 
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OF BUSINESS 


more properly, tea 
about 20) varieties 


for tea tasting, or 

“testing.’’ There are 
of tea and in this room are tested about 
fifty. The tea tester does not actually 
drink. From various little packages of 
samples he takes just a pinch—enough to 
balance a slight weight on the apothe- 


cary’s scales nearby. Depositing this in 
a cup he pours over it boiling water and 
allows it to stand awhile. Then he lifts 


the cup, inhales the steam, compares the 
odor and strength with standard samples 
and finally takes a bit of the tea in his 





mouth, but not to swallow. 
drink all the tea he tests the expert 
would needs have the capacity of a camel 
and none of its regrets. 


Machines that Are Human, 


From the time the visitor enters the 
main piant—that is, the part in which the 
raw product is turned imto containers and 
packed for the market—there is a suc- 
cession of illustrations of the inventive 
genius of man. Much of the mechanical 


equipment was invented and installed by 
employes, to meet particular needs. The 
main purpose is always to receive the raw 
product in the best possible shape, clean 
it thoroughly, grind and prepare it in 
such manner as to retain the greatest 
possible amount of its original virtue and 
then pack and ship with an eye single to 
reaching the consumer as it left the fac- 
tory. 

The first room entered is the filling 
room, where containers are filled by ma- 
chinery with various grades of teas. 
There are several rotary machines which 
at the same time weigh and fill contain- 
ers, passing them on by a belt conveyor 


to girls who rapidly handle the finishing 
touches. Next comes the extract depart- 
ment, where first am automatic labeler 
turns out 14,400 bottles a day, all properly 
marked and ready filled before labeling 


for contents. These are then passed om to 


rotary filling machines fed from a tank 
on the next floor above, through a pipe 
system, with any one of the many ex- 
tracts manufactured by the McCormick 
coneern, On the revolving table of the 
machine the bottles stand, coming each 


in its turn under nozzles which pour con- 


tents into 1% gross a day of two-ounce 
bottles. 

Back of this room there is the assem- 
bling room, where all the products are 


brought together to be sent to the packer, 
and by him dispatched in chutes to the 
shipping department and dispatched. 
Another room comtains more than « 
dozen grinding machines, successors of the 
old-fasnioned revolving stones and de- 
signed to keep in all the oils formerly 
lost in grinding spices. Before the grind- 
ing machines came imto use any pungent 
product being treated would send a thick 
aroma into the free air, which was just 
so much loss. All this is now saved, and 
with the grinders pepper could be handled 


in any quantities and an operator stand- 
ing at the machine would hardly detect 
the odor 

Im the next room there are vacuum 


showing up brilliantly 
spotless red enamel. 


cleaners for seeds, 
in their scrupulously 





To actually tion of the second floor. 


Every seed and spice that goes through 
the mills is first thoroughly cleaned as 
are also all the teas and herbs, so that 
when the raw material finally reaches the 
consumer the finished product is in the 
cleanest possible condition. In amother 
part of the building there are dusting ma- 
chines, and in every case all the prod- 
ucts being cleaned pass over magnets 
which attract and hold any metallic sub- 
stance that may accidentally have found 
its way in, during handling. 

A huge mustard vat finishes the inspec- 
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The odor of that 
mustard is delicious. It is the German 
kind, ready mixed, that turns the mind 
to pienics and roasts, and the visitor mur- 
murs: 
“What a 
sandwich.” 


splendid place to dip a ham 


More Brains in Belts. 
Passing a printing plant, equipped com- 


pletely to handle all sorts of incidental 
publication, the visitor reaches the stair- 
way to the third floor, and ascending 


finds rotary machines and belt conveyors 
actually using brains to do the work of 
many hands. There is a machine, for in- 
stance, in two parts that does everything 


but sell the product. In one end a boy 
feeds flat cardboard knockdown boxes. 
The machine grips, bends, folds, pastes 
all but one open end and passes the box 
down a belt under a hopper which au- 
tomatically feeds the exact measure of 
contents. Then the conveyor continues, 


earries the package around to the second 
half of the machine, and that half takes 
the package, closes and secures it and de- 
livers it to the packer. 

You have seen pepper and bought it, 
delivered by the grocer in neat tin boxes, 


but you probably never realized how a 
machine weighs, fills, caps and assorts 


with unerring accuracy. Here, again, are 
rotary machines, the tables carrying 
many boxes under the hoppers for filling 
and passing on to inspectors, who check, 
weigh and inspect the contents. From the 
machine each tiny box goes by conveyor 
to the next man, who puts each under a 
stamping arm which fastens the tin lid on 
securely. Then up a bucket belt and down 
a chute to the next room, where girls 
pack them, one girl handling as many as 
20,000 cans a day. The first machine will 
fold, paste, fill and lock 15,000 pasteboard 
cartons in a day. The second and third 
machines will weigh, fill, cap and deliver, 
respectively, 40,000 and 30,000 lithographed 


tins a day. 
In the handling of perishable stuff, 
such as mayonnaise dressings, inventive 


genius had discovered an instantaneous 
and effective device by which a machine 
for capping bottles that have been filled 
will at the same time exhaust all air. 
There is no limit on the time that such 
packing would preserve the dressing. 
Everywhere, on every flcor, im every 
room, there are bottles of distilled water 
—nothing else is used. Every precaution 
is taken to preserve the original strength 
of the producti in the first place, and hav- 
ing preserved it, not to spoil it. For in- 
stance, the machine to chop vanilla beans 
succeeds the former grinder, which, it 
was discovered, created enough frictional 
heat to spoil the flavor. And in vanilla 
extract, quality of flavor is the one and 
indispensable consideration. In this de- 
partment, too, continuous percolation by a 
series of tanks has succeeded former 
methods. The beans go into the first tank 
and by percolation the extract passes over 
and over again through the system, until 
the net result is quality. After leaving 
the percolators there are white-oak casks 


in which the extract is aged for two 
years before it reaches the bottles. 
At the bottom of it all—the essence of 


manufacture—is the laboratory, where ex- 
perts analyze and test with patient care, 
to make sure that nothing goes through 


below the stamdard of the house of Mce- 
Cormick. And after a visit to this de- 
partment, the visitor understands what 
Willoughby M. McCormick meant when 
he said: 

“We want to stay close to the con- 
sumer—close to the people who use our 
goods. We want every buyer to be a 
personal customer. And to be that, we 
must give them purity plus quality.” 

With such a house, and such a rec- 


ord, the salesmen who meet annually can 
go out from Baltimore to all quarters of 
the country amd sell goods that have upon 
them the stamp of excellence. The most 
recent meeting was at a banquet at the 
Emerson Hotel, Thursday, December 16, 
at which 100 covers were laid. Mr. R. A. 
McCormick was toastmaster. 

And the house of McCormick, wherever 


the Bee Brand and 3anquet Brand 
brighten the counters of the dealer or 
peep from the _ shelves of milady’s 


kitchen, is proud of the fact that its own 
brand is ‘‘Baltimore.”’ 
—Advertisement. 











putes arising thereunder shall be set- 
tled in accordance with the rules of 
the New York Produce Exchange. By 
the end of May the buying power 
seemed to have spent its force, and the 
market developed a heavy tone, with 
prices settling to $3. Late in June a 


recovery to $3.25 was recorded, and 
this basis was maintained until Sep- 
tember. Early in September stocks 


became relatively low and sellers ex- 
perienced less difficulty in advancing 
prices. From September until the end 


of November prices hardened, the 
highest point being established in 
November, when $5.95 was paid. Busi- 


ness quieted down before the holdings, 
and prices declined to $5.80 per barrel. 
In the following table is given the 
lowest and highest price of common 
strained rosin in the local market for 
each month during the past year, and 
for 1914 and 1913. Prices are based on 
the closing quotations each week and 
represent the unit of 280 pounds:— 
——19138—.  -—~1914—~ ——i1915 














Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. 
Jan....$5.75 $6.35 $4.00 $4.40 $3.60 $3.70 
Feb.... 95 866.50 4.25 4.40 5 
Mar.... 6.50 * 4.25 4.20 5 
Apr.... 5.75 4.20 4.10 
May... 4. 4.20 4.20 
June... 4.25 4.20 4.20 
July... 4.00 4.20 3.90 
Aug... 4.20 4.00 
Sept... 4.05 3.7% 

Oct.... 3.90 3.75 
Nov... 4.00 3.75 
Dec.. 4.10 3. 
TAR. 
A normal movement of kiln burned 
and retort tar was noted during the 
vear 1915. The market opened firm at 


$6 per barrel, sold down to $5 in March 
and up to $5.25 in September. During 
the last quarter of the year stocks be- 
came lighter and the market hardened 
to $6 in October, while small quantities 
in November and December brought as 
high as $6.50. The following table 
shows the highest and lowest in the 
New York market for kiln-burned tar 


in oil barrels, of fifty gallons, for each 
month from January, 1912, to Decem- 
ber, 1915, inclusive: — 










1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 
. H. I. H L. 
$7.75 7.50 $6.00 6.00 
7.0 6.00 6.00 
» Be 6.00 5.00 
.25 7. 5 00 5.00 
5.75 7 5.00 5.00 
6.25 6.00 7. 5.00 5.00 
7.50 5.75 6. 5.00 5.00 
7.50 6.50 6 5.00 5.00 
8.00 7.00 7. 5.25 
7.50 7. 6.00 5.25 
8.00 7.25 6.50 6.00 
8.00 7.75 6.50 6.00 





SAVANNAH PRICES. 
TURPENTINE. 

The following table contains the high 
and low prices for spirits of turpentine 
at Savannah for each month during 
1915. The price represents the closing 
figure each week and is on the gallon 
basis:— 

Low 
$0426 

AVY 


42 


High 
January $0.4454 
February 5e 
March 
April 
Mey 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
Deceniber 
Year 
Visible supply at beginning of season, 
April 1, 1915, at Savannah, 22,666 bar- 
rels, compared with 12,018 barrels for 
the same period, 1914. Supply Decem- 












36 


ber 31, 1915, was 15,888 barrels, com- 
pared with 35,993 barrels same time 
1914. 
ROSIN. 
The high and low prices for B rosin 


for the year 1915 are tabulated below. 
Quotations are based on the closing fig- 
ures each successive week and represent 
the cost per 280-pound barrel on spot. 





January 
February 


Pe +3 


March .....:-. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AULZUSt 2. cece eeesceees 

September 

October cecececcccccecceesees 3.32 

November 4.60 

December 5.15 

YORE cccccccccccncescscesecse 2.65 
Visible supply at Savannah at be- 


ginning of crop season, April 1, 1915, 
was 105,333 barrels, compared with 110,- 
425 barrels same time in 1914. Supply 
December 31, 1915, was 75,439 barrels, 
compared with 150,283 barrels same 
time: in 1914. 
LONDON NAVAL STORES. 
Turpentine. 

The year 1915 proved a better one for 
this article than many ventured to hope 
at its opening. 

There was a time of 
very unnecessary depression in 
mer, when prices could not be 
of the ruck of 33s. 9d.@35s. 9d. 
36c. to 39c. in Savannah. 

In vain it was pointed out to the con- 
sumers that these prices were too low, 
especially the London quotations; be- 
cause the charges on importing into the 
United Kingdom were on a very much 
higher scale than heretofore. Freights 
had trebled or quadrupled, insurance had 
more than doubled, exchange was un- 
faverable to Great Britain, as compared 
with 1913 and 1914—moreover, it was 
abundantly evident that the 1915 crop in 


depression—and 
the sum- 
lifted out 
here and 





tne United States was considerably 
smaller than the reduced 1914 crop. 

In mid-October London awoke to the 
facts of the situation and prices rose 
briskly to 43s., but not so furiously as 
at Savannah, where 57c. was touched on 
November 12. At this price Savannah 





stood still awhile and then fell to 50%gc., 
recovering to 54c. by December 31. 

But laggard London made up for past 
hesitation by rushing prices upward, 
almost without a break, from 43s. on 
November 23 to 54s. on December 31. 
This price will doubtless drag turpentine 


away from the United States to the 
United Kingdom and freight will be 
found somehow or other. Indeed, since 


the close of 1915 it appears that freight 
room has been found for 5,600 barrels for 


London by the Hardanger. This price 
will also attract French and Spanish 


turpentine to London. 

The Spanish imports to London during 
1915 are most striking, 3,337 tons, about 
20,500 barrels, of which there remained in 
stock in London alone nearly 7,500 bar- 
reis on December 31. The reason is that 
Spain's usual outlet—Central Hurope 
was almost wholly closed to her. 

The prevalent high prices for both tur- 
pentine and rosin insure increased crops 
in the United States and Spain in 1916. 
France and Russia cannot, we fear, hope 
to produce more in 1916 under present 
labor conditions. 

Rosin. 
ended with some 
low grades; 


The year 1915 
derful prices for 
wharf London was freely paid 
a record since the War of 
This is primarily due to the 
demand for munitions from 
the countries of the world. 
A striking feature in our 
ports is the vast quantity 
sent us—nearly 38,000 tons, or more 
double the quantity we have ever re- 
ceived from France before. It repre- 
sents, largely, pent up rosin, due to Ger- 


won- 
22s. eX 
ror “<3,” 
Secession. 
abnormal 
nearly all 


im- 
has 
than 


British 
France 








many, Austria and Russia and the Dan- 
ube—rosin bought for future delivery 
eariy in 1914! 

The following table gives the average 
price of turpentine for each year from 
19) to 1915:— 

. & S. dd, 
1). 4 1908 . a. 
BOON s 6 00-45665.0 1 Bee ccevrtioss OB 
102 1 191 
1903 2 BOa Levees 
104 2 1912.... 
1905, 7 1913 
1906 3 1914 
1907 3 BEES v ccc cesecee 

Average of 16 years, 38s. ° 

The total exports of turpentine from 
France, in tons of 1,000 kilos, were:— 

Kilos. 

oneersecevee 9,220 

EC geneevewsseréentdeeesdelceséeas 10,954 
Dad ehbeSSEEs sDUEREERCOSECKEC HCO e6bKS 10,210 
7,956 

Cocco Reece Cee eee eeeeeensceseeee 11,486 
.-+..Not obtainable 

sseeeeseNot obtainable 

The total exports of turpentine from 
the United States were as follows (N. B.— 


The American crop year begins April 1 
and ends March 31; 320 American gallons, 





calculated as one English ton, equals 

1,016 kilos): 

1912-13. 1915-14 1914-15 1915-16. 
Tons. Tons ‘Tons Tons. 
63,057 10,027 : . “+ 

*46,580 41,898 

V17. 717,129 710,062 





April-October. 
November-March 


the imports of 
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into Great Britain from all countries: 
1913. 1914. 
Tons. ‘Tons. 

United States......c00-. 25,820 14,7 

France ...cc.«- oonn 1,683 § 

Portugal and Spain. 

Russia, Scandinavia, etc 1, 


All other foreign countries 


17,410 26,475 


Tons of 1,016 kilos.. 28,017 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 








Percentage from United 


BUMtee cccccccccccccves 85.02 84.57 78.95 
Percentage from France. 6.00 5.60 7.65 
Percentage from Russia 

and Baltic..... casececes 6.32 6.95 -80 
Percentage from all other 

COUNTIES ...ceseeeevees 2.66 2.88 *12.60 


*In 1915, entirely from Spain and Portugal. 


Stocks of turpentine in London at the 
end of the last three years were:— 

















1913. 1914. 1915. 

Bbls. Bbis. Bbls. 

MUROPICON cc esiviveeives 56,253 22,148 32,952 
WOON cg ccccsessevceseve 4,224 1, 1,341 
Spanish, etC...scccccscvce 374 86 
60,851 23,866 41,779 

Afloat 4,000 eee 
64,851 “23, { 

se &@ & & 6 @ 

price in London... 6 363 54 0 
Price in Savannah...... c. 42%5c. D4e 
The year 1915 has seen prices which 
are records in rosin since the American 


Me 


22s. per cwt. 
mn paid in 


War of Secession, 
London having be 


ex wharf 
December 








for strained rosin; 12s. 3d. was the price 
ex wharf London on October 1, a rise 
of over 81 per cent. in three months. 

This was due to pressing demands for 
export, and to the new demand for mu- 
nitions—we say new, for, On the present 
scale of consumption, this is practically 
a new outlet. 

The following table gives the average 


price of strained rosin for each year from 








19M) to 1915: 
s. d s. d. 
190). 2... 5 3 eee sans 
WOR os cvccccvcss 4 9 |, ETE Ce ee 8 8 
1902. ..... 4 S BEE cc btseeees 12 9 
IDOS .o scsese 6 1 PRA vennvcsenes 16 4 
1904..... 711 1912 16 6 
BOO. ccvcce 9 1 1913... 11 9 
1906..... wm 0 BOBS s ccsscvsese 9 6 
IWOOT .000 10 5 BOIS. vsccvcsces is 5 
Average of 16 years, 99. 814d 
The table below gives the total experts 
of rosin from France, in tons of 1,000 
kilos: 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1912..... 
Me edivdsteevonberuesstscdcesvaueaneus 
WOUG. 0. cee eer cercenccecesccceces obtainable 
1915 teseeccessesceceeses NOt Obtainable 
The total exports of rosin from the 
United States, in tons of 2.240 pounds, or 
1,016 kilos met weight (the American crop 
year begins April 1 and ends March 3)), 
were :— 
1914-15. 1915-16 
i Tons. 
#36. 





709,548 742,118 


+101/287 






*Seven months, April-October. 
iFive months, November-March 
Analysis of the imports of rosin into 
Great Britain trom all sources 
1h 
United State AZ. O31 
France > 
Spain and Portugal 
All other countries 
Total tons of 2,240 Ibs., 
1916 kilos........... 87,003 77,403 102,413 
Percentage from United 
States ecesees oove 75.82 60.64 51.68 
Percentage from France. 11.06) 20.91 36.97 
Percentage from other 
countries 135.18 9.45 11.35 
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Production. 
1915. 
Barrels. 


7,114,570 
9,150,866 


1914. 
Barrels 


New York-Pennsylvania 
West Virginia......-.- 
Southeastern Ohio..... 
Kentucky-Tennessee ... 
Lima, Indiana...... 
Tilinois oncee 
Oklahoma-Kansas 
Gulf Coast......--++00- ‘ 
Texas Panhandle 
Caddo Fields 
California 
Wyoming — 
Miscellaneous 


11,980, yn 
8,513,367 





12,507,456 
102,871,907 
4. 5360,000 
180,000) 


89,768, 298 
5,164,737 
200,000 


.301,872,208 287,110, 667 


ta 


Totals 

The above figures represent the ac- 
tual production totals, covering both 
the marketed and storage stocks, based 
on pipe line and field records. The esti- 
mates of the United States Geological 
Survey placed the 1915 marketed out- 
put at 267,400,000 barrels, with the stor- 
age stocks given as about 24,000,000 bar- 
rels, a total of 291,400,000 barrels, com- 
paring with 290,312,535 barrels for 1914, 
of which 24,550,000 barrels represented 
the storage amount. 

The stocks of crude petroleum held 
by pipe line companies at the end of 
1915 amounted to approximately 195,- 
000,000 barrels, including the oil re- 
tained in storage by certain oil com- 
panies that conducted a pipe line busi- 
ness at the beginning of the year, but 


which business was taken over and 
later conducted by separate pipe line 
companies. This reserve is approx- 


imately 50,000,000 barrels greater than 
at the end of 1914. 







1915 Field Operations. 
New Average 
Com- pro- new 
ple- duction, well, 
tions. Dry. Gas bbls. 
Pennsylvania 3 806 548 10, As 
Central Ohio.. 189 714 25.14 
LAMM cccccces 3 37 See 
Indiana ...... 194 94 -- 26.43 
Kentucky 104 44 a 16.30 
Tennessee ...- 12 8 a 62.50 
Tilinois To 4 197 18 26.05 
Okla.-Kan. >», S48 96,634 1,005 731) 193.64 
Texas-La. .1,625 593,485 485 66 552.60 


Totals 1,691,859 2,052 2,017 174.44 









1914 Field Operations. 








New Average 
Com- pro- new 
ple- duction, well 
tions bb Dry. Gas bbis 
Pennsylvania .5.90S8 3 ; 1.047 6231 9.04 
Central Ohio 763 293 20 
Lima 591 6 
Indiana 272 
Kentucky oo 
Illinois 1 385 
Okla.-Kan, 10 1,607 SOt 
Texas-La 1,716 205 79 
Totals .22,152 1,461,237 3.953 1,953 90.11 
The dominating event of last vear'’s 
production records is the increase of 


nearly 20 per cent. in the Oklahoma- 
Kansas fields, the greater part of which 
may be credited to the Cushing pool, 
probably the richest and most spectac- 
ular development in the history of the 
country’s petroleum industry. The won- 
derful resources of this pool were ex- 
ploited on the Bartlesville sand produc- 
tion late in 1914, and by the latter part 
of April, 1915, the daily output approx- 
imated 300,000 barrels, resulting in an 
unsettlement of the entire industry, 
with bearing results on all crude and 
refined products. The effect of the un- 
settlement was emphasized by the rela- 
tively high grade character of Cushing 
crude. It was inevitable that the field's 
production would sooner or later yield 
to the tremendous tax, and the decline 
from the high record was gradual over 


the balance of the year, about 100,000 
barrels being the daily average total 
at the close. During the last three 
months of 1915, the Healdton pool in 
Carter county was developed at a more 
successful scale and its daily output was 
increased from about 25,000 barrels to 
75,000 barrels. The completion of a 
700-barrel oil well of a wildcat test on 


the Alberti farm, five miles northeast of 
Blackwell, in Kay county, in July, was 
regarded as a possible forerunner of an 
important pool of oil and gas on the 
Blackwell anticline. Other localities in 
Oklahoma that furnished evidence of 
developing oil pools of consequence in 


1915 were Vera, Washington county; 
South Coffeeville, Nowata county; 
Stone Bluff, Wagoner county; Holden- 
ville, Hughes county, and the Fox 
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lease, four and one-half miles south of 
the Cushing field in Creek county. 

In Kansas active development cen- 
tered in the Augusta pool, Butler coun- 
ty. In October a wildcat test near El 
Dorado, in the same county, yield wells 
of 3,000 barrels’ capacity from appar- 
ently the same formation as in the 
Cushing pool. The potential output of 
the Augusta pool is 7,000 barrels a day. 


The various pools in Chautauqua, 
Montgomery, Franklin and Miami 
counties displayed only nominal ac- 
tivity. 

Despite the drilling mania at Cush- 


ing, the 1915 record of mid-continent 
completions showed a decline, 5,484, as 
against 10,653 in 1914. There was also 
a loss in new daily production from 
994,951 to 796,634 barrels. Declines are 


noted in the number of dry holes by 
595 and in gas wells by 108. 
For the first time in recent years 


California has had to yield first place 
in the production record, its output last 
year being 13,146,131 barrels below the 
1914 total. The heavy loss was in the 
Midway-Sunset field, 9,787,490 barrels. 
The best showing was in the Santa 
Maria fields. As a result of the over- 
production of petroleum in 1914, field 
activity in California was reduced to 
the lowest practicable minimum in 1915, 
a stern shutting down field policy hav- 
ing been observed. In the Midway-Sun- 
set district the last of the big gushers 
(the Miocene No. 2, inherited from 
1914, ceased flowing in March, and from 
that time to the end of 1915 no wells of 
corresponding size were completed. 
North of McKittrick a new field of 35- 


degree saume oil was opened by well 
No. 4 of the Belridge Oil Company, 
which was completed April 8 at a re- 


ported depth of 4,000 feet. Other wells 
were started on adjoining sections, but 
the extent and value of the field re- 
mained unproved at the end of 1915. 
At Colinga the deepening of-an old well 
in the white oil district, adjacent to Oil 
City, in December, was attended with 
such favorable results that a revival of 
activity in this area was assured. The 
oil fields south of the Tehachipi range 
displayed more activity in 1915 than the 
San Joaquin Valley fields. In the Cov- 
ote Hills, north of Fullerton, a number 
of flowing wells were completed, and to 
the northeast in La Habra Valley, near 
Brea and Placentia, developments were 
equally successful, though retarded 
considerably in the latter district by 
water troubles. A small refinery began 
operations at Fillmore, Ventura county 
in September. q 


There were 334 new wells drilled in 
California during the year, bringing 
the number of producing wells to 
6.196. The record of abandoned wells 
Was 176. 

Among the coastal pools of Texas 
and Louisiana Humble in the former 
State retained its rank of first in ac- 


tivity and in production. 
centered in the Stevenson and Land- 
slide leases southeast of the old field 
where a number of gusher wells pene- 
trating the deep sands increased the 
output of the field from 35,000 barrels 
a day in August to 75,000 barrels a day 
in October and November. Unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made to extend the 
productive area of the Sour Lake field 
to the north and to the west. In the 
Saratoga, Batson, Goose Creek and 
Markham pools no developments of 
consequence were reported. At Spindle- 
top the deep test west of the old de- 
velopment begun by the Gulf Produc: 
tion Company in November, 1914, was 
completed on June 9, 1915, at a depth 
of 4,720 feet without a discovery of oil 
or gas in paying quantities. 

In Louisiana the Edgerly pool at- 
tracted a fair degree of activity with- 
out notable extensions of the produc- 
tive area. Vinton was extended to- 
ward the south in July. Jennings, 
— and Anse la Butte were feature- 
ess, 

The Pennsylvania output, including 
the extension of the area into New 
York, was marked by a decline of 310,- 
027 barrels, based on pipe line statis- 
The upward turn in crude values 


Interest was 


tics. 


Was experienced too late to inspire a 
stimulus to work that was calculated 
to result in material improvement in 
the yield of territory that had been 
subjected to such persistent develop- 
ment during the earlier stages of the 
industry Drilling was chiefly of a 
routine character. The bulk of the 
field activity consisted as usual in 


keeping the old wells producing to ca- 
pacity by cleaning, deepening to lower 
“sands” or plugging back to neglected 
“sands,” and in the occasional comple- 
tion of a new well where lease condi- 
tions would permit. Many wells that 
could be profitably operated with oil at 


$2.50 «a barrel were plugged and aban- 
doned as a result of the low prices 
for oil in the latter part of 1914 ana 
the greater part of 1915. 

In field work a decline of 964 com- 


pletions is noted, distributed among 
the Clarion-Venango, Southwest Penn- 
sylvania, Bradford, middle and Alle- 
gheny fields, the Butler-Armstrong 
field being the only one to register an 
increase. The new daily production for 
last year was, however, heavier by 
2,532 barrels, prineipally from the But- 
ler-Armstrong field. Decreases were 
shown of 77 gas wells, and of 68 dry 
holes. The Dorseyville field of Alle- 
gheny county was the big development 
of the year in the State. The initial 
strike was a 900 barrel well in Sep- 
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E are pleased to announce that, owing to our rapidly expanding business, we have been compelled to 
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tember in a district that was believed 
to have been thoroughly defined by 
drilling of many years ago. The fol- 
lowing month a well coming in at the 
rate of 1,050 barrels rewarded opera- 
tions, and other completions showed 
capacities of from 100 to 800 barrels a 
day. 

The drilling of a well on the Luth- 
eran Church lot at Evans City, Butler 
county, and its completion as a 125,- 
barrel producer in the third sand in 
May, was the signal for a frantic 
town-lot development that resulted in 
the rapid exhaustion of a small pool 
of oil, overlooked in the development 
of the region forty years ago. 

Near East McKeesport in Allegheny 
county a gas well estimated at 45,000,- 
000 cubic feet open flow was completed 
on the Spiegel farm in July, and fur- 
nished an incentive for additional drill- 
ing that was attended with indifferent 
success. 

The comparisofis of West Virginia 
field operations for the last two years 
show a decline of 506 completions, 11,- 
596 barrels of new daily production, 85 
gas wells and 93 dry holes. Kanawha 
county contributed by far the best re- 
sults in the Cabin Creek district. There 
were three new wells starting at 600 
barrels each, while a number of com- 
pletions showed initial capacities of 
from 100 to 400 barrels. The only other 
results of importance were in Wetzel, 
Roane, Wirt, Clay and Harrison coun- 
ties. West Virginia is generally re- 
garded as the most promising field for 
test operations, and under the unusual 
spur to work in advance of the de- 
fined territory, the odds are believed to 
favor the opening of new districts as 
soon as the most trying weather dif- 
ficulties are weathered. 

The return of Tennessee to the ranks 
of the oil-producing States comprised a 
feature of much interest in the Appala- 
chian region. In April a fifty-barrel 
well was completed at a depth of 1,700 
feet (pay “sand” at 945 feet), four miles 
northwest of Oneida, Scott county, 
near the Kentucky boundary. At the 
end of the year the “Oneida field” 
was credited with more thn six active 
oil wells and Tennessee’s place among 
the oil-producing States was assured. 
The discovery of a 200-barrel well in 
the old Irvine field, Estill county, 
Kentucky, aroused considerable inter- 
est in development work in that local- 
ity late in the year, marking a valu- 
able extension of the producing area. 
The main fields of Kentucky in Wayne, 
Wolfe, Morgan and Lawrence counties 
contributed no unusual results to the 
year’s record. There was a decline of 
87 completions during the year in Ken- 
tucky, with a loss in new daily pro- 
duction of 842 barrels and a reduction 
of 24 dry holes. Wayne county at- 
tracted principal activity and regis- 
tered the largest new production. Tests 
in Davies and Webster counties re- 
sulted in dry holes. The Tennessee 
field record comprised 12 completions, 
a daily production of 250 barrels and 8 
dry holes, all in Scott county. 

Southeastern Ohio field returns for 
1914 mark a decline of 330 cocmpletions, 
2,934 barrels of new daily production, 
51 gas wells and 92 dry holes. There 
was a notable spurt in development 
work the last two months of the year 
under the bullish course of the crude 
market. There were 30 new wells 
drilled during the year starting at 100 
Or more barrels a day. The best re- 
sults were from the deep Clinton sand 
fields. The featuring strike were two 
$50-barrel wells in Hocking county, 
which was also the scene of several 
completions, ranging from 200 to 290 
barrels, 

In the Central Ohio gas fields there 
was a gain of 184 completions, of which 
124 were gas wells, with an increased 
output of 552,631,422 cubic feet. The 
largest wells were drilled in the Cleve- 
land field. Hocking county was the 
scene of the best oil wells, December 
marking a record of six completions 
starting with a daily total of 630 bar- 
rels. 

There was a heavy loss in the North- 
western Ohio results last year—601 
completions, 4,732 barrels of new daily 
production, 6 gas wells and 43 dry 
holes. The average daily production 
of the 224 oil wells was 20% barrels. 
Wood county was the mainstay of 
the section during the year; its best 
completion was a 170-barrel well. Sen- 
eca county contributed the featuring 
results, two wells coming in at the rate 
of 500 and 350 barrels. There were 663 
abandoned wells in the year’s record. 

Indiana sustained the heaviest set- 
back during 1915 among the eastern 
fields, the loss in completions being 
552, while the new daily production was 
reduced 3,956 barrels, with a loss of 6 
gas wells and of 172 dry holes. The 
producing wells numbered 97, showing 
a daily average: of 251-6 barrels. Sul- 
livan county attracted principal activ- 
ity during the year, although the prac- 
tical defining of the field dulled much 
of the interest stirred the former year. 
There were seven wells in Sullivan 
county coming in at more than 100 bar- 
rels a day. Other notable results were 
three wells in Riley county ranging 
from 100 to 115 barrels a day. During 
the year 721 wells were abandoned. 

In Illinois the year’s field results. 
were the lightest since 1905, the loss 
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in completions being 827, with a decline 
of 31,182 barrels in new production, of 
14 gas wells and 158 dry holes. The 
weakening course of the crude market 
early in the year was the occasion for 
the setback in field work, but with the 
turn in crude there was a marked 
spurt to operations. Crawford county 
held the lead in completed work, but 
Lawrence county held the record for 
new production. 
In Southeastern 
sand” fields of 


Illinois the ‘‘shallow 
Clark, Cumberland, 
Coles and Edgar counties and the 
“deep sand” fields of Crawford and 
Lawrence counties failed to show pro- 
ductive extensions of sufficient value to 
retard the normal decline in output of 
the older portions of the fields. In 
Wabash county a wildcat well reported 
good for eight barrels of oil, completed 
early in December, three miles south- 
west of the Allendale pool, furnished 
an incentive for further drilling in 
what may prove to be a new pool. The 
Colmar field, McDonough county, in 
the western part of the State, was ex- 
tended to the southwest in July by 
the discovery of a 150-barrel well on 
the Hamm farm in section 19. Lamoine 
township, by efforts to extend the pro- 
ductive area still farther west into St. 
Mary’s township, Hancock county, were 
unsuccessful. 

Operations on the “Staunton dome” 
in Macoupin county, resulted, early in 
June, in the opening of a prolific gas 
field about four miles southwest of 
Staunton jn Dorchester township. De- 
veiopment work was, however, con- 
siderably retarded by litigation be- 
tween the oil and coal companies, 
whose interests conflicted in this local- 
ity. Activity was slight in the San- 
doval poo!; Marion county, and in the 
Carlyle pool, Clinton county. Unsuc- 
cessful tests of interest were drilled 
near Hillsboro, Montgomery county, 
and at Rushville, Schuyler county, in 
areas of apparently favorable geologic 
structure. 

The record of new wells of 100 or 
more barrels capacity during the year 
was 48. There were 155 abandoned 
wells in the year’s record. 

wast year’s total production 
Louisiana amounted to 18,379,921 
rels, representing an increase of 4,- 
070,486 barrels over the former year. 
The big gain credited to the Red 
River parish, chiefly from the Crichton 
district. The Caddo output practically 
held its own last year. Wildcat opera- 
tions were reported the most active in 
the history of the field, but no unusual 
results were encountered. The most 
encouraging strikes were in gas terri- 
tory near Shreveport and in the De 
Soto and Red River parishes. The 
feature of the year was the extension 
of the pipe line facilities. During last 
year there were 595 new wells drilled, 
of which 464 were oil, 35 gas and 96 
were dry holes, with the oil production 
amounting to 207,399 barrels. This rep- 
resents an increase of 11 completions, 
16 oil wells, 7 dry holes and 102,736 
barrels of new production. The only 
decline was in the gas wells by 12. 

The Gulf coast field produced 20,310,- 
472 barrels during 1915, a gain of 7,192,- 
944 barrels for the year. Practically 
all of the increases came from Humble. 
There was a slight gain in the Edgerly 
output, while Sour Lake registered a 
decline of over a million barrels. The 
most important among the new devel- 
opments during the year was the field 
in Williamson county, near Thrall, 
which was credited with 1,000,000 bar- 
rels of 42 gravity oil. West Columbia 
and Damon Mound, in Brazoria coun- 
ty, and Davis Hill, in Liberty county, 
were regarded as the most promising 
prospective fields at the close of the 
year. There were 740 new wells drilled 
during year, of which 460 were oil 
and 280-@a@s, with a total of 424.236 bar- 
rels of Rew. daily production. This rec- 
ord shows an increase of 176 comple- 
tions, 47 oil wells, 129 dry holes and 
181,960 barrels of new daily production. 

The petroleum output of Wyoming 
was materially increased in 1915 as the 
result of the completion of a 6-inch 
gravity pipe line by. the Illinois Oil 
Company from the Grass Creek field 
in Hot Springs county to the Burling- 
ton Railroad at Chatham, and of the 
opening in September of a prolific 
southwestward extension of the old 
Greybull field on town lots in the city 
of Greybull, Bighorn county. A mon- 
ster gas well estimated at 20,000,000 
cubie feet capacity, open flow, was 
brought in on the Byron anticline in 
northwestern Bighorn county late in 
September. 

The most important development of 
the year in Wyoming was the opening 
of a new oil field on the Silvertip anti- 
cline in northeastern Park county, 
along the Montana boundary. The 
first well in this field was completed in 
November at a reported depth of 1,100 
feet. The initial flow was estimated 
at 400 barrels. A number of equally 
good wells were completed on this fold 
before the end of the year, not only 
in Wyoming, but across the State 
boundary in Carbon county, Montana, 
as well. 

In Fremont county, Wyoming, activ- 
ity in the fuel oil field, opened in 1914 
near Lander, was revived late in 1915, 
and three productive wells were com- 
pleted before the end of the year. 

At Havre, Hill county, Montana, 
additional tests, inspired by the mod- 
erate flows of gas obtained in 1914, re- 


for 
bar- 


is 


sulted in the completion of one well 
east of the city in November, which 
was estimated to be capable of yield- 
ing 15,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day. 
Distribution of this gas to consumers 
in Havre was commenced before the 
end of the year. 

In Colorado, wildeat activity in a 
number of localities failed to discover 
oil, and the State’s production con- 
tinued to be derived from the declining 
Florence, Boulder and Rangley fields. 
No production was reported from Utah. 
Tests in Washington, Oregon, Arizona 
and on the “Eastern Shore” of Mary- 
land failed to justify the hopes of the 
drilling companies. 


CRUDE MARKET. 

Last developments in the 
crude market were the most significant 
in late years, marking a complete turn 
in the industry’s fortunes from the de- 
pression of 1914. There sugges- 
tion of a turn from the unsettling in- 
fluences of the excessive Oklahoma 
production and the restriction upon re- 
fined export trade by a slight advance 
in the high grade Eastern oils the first 
week of the year, but this was not 
destined to be of enduring effect until 
early August, when mid-continent 
crude scored an advance on the declin- 
ing output. The mid-continent market, 
determined to an overwhelming extent 
by the course of the Cushing field, has 
for about fifteen months held the bal- 
ance of power of the country’s gen- 
eral petroleum destinies, and so long 
as the boundless resources at Cushing 
were permitted to be taxed to such 
unsparing limits, in one of the most 
frenzied drilling campaigns in the 
country’s industry, there could be no 
reasonable hope for relief from the 
general impairment of fortunes. The 
effect was emphasized by the restric- 
tions and complications attending the 
foreign refined trade during the last 
year. 

The Pennsylvania oils responded 
most effectively to the reactionary 
forces and were regarded as again es- 
tablished in their prestige as the 
barometer of the crude market. 

Within a few days after the turn in 
mid-continent oil nearly every crude 
variety was in line for the upward 
movement and advances have been the 
rule over the last five months of the 
year. In several of the items new high 
records have been established, includ- 
ing Somerset and Ragland, Ky., 
Princeton, Ind., Illinois, KMght, mid- 
continent, Corsicana, Texas, light and 
heavy, Electra and Henrietta, Texas, 
and Caddo, La., light and heavy. 

The year’s crude developments have 
inspired a much more buoyant spirit 
throughout the country’s industry, 
and a new measure of confidence was 
imparted to operations at the main- 
tenance of the market’s recovering 
pace. While the opportunities for the 
discovery of new fields of consequence 
are sparing in the Eastern sections, the 
recovering course of crude values is 
calculated to inspire new zest in wild- 
cat operations, with the possibility of 
a rare strike, but of probably more 
practical effect it will be likely to re- 
sult in the cleaning up of the old 
pumping wells, with an aggregate of 
no mean proportions to the production. 

A comparison of last year’s opening 
and closing quotations follows: 

EASTERN STATES. 
Per barrel 
Opening Closi 
. $1.45 

1.0% 

1.02 

1.02 

85 


THE 


year’s 


was a 


Pennsylvania 
Cabell, Pa. 
Mercer, black 
New Castle, 
Corning, Ohio 
Somerset, Ky. 
Ragland, Ky... 


CENTRAL 


85 
65 
WEST. 
--—Per barrel——, 
Opening Closing. 
OI. or cecsaad pibse eens $1.15 
North Lima, Ohio.......... : 
South Lima, Ohio...... 
Indiana . 
Princeton, Ind 
Illinois 
Plymouth 


OK LAHOMA-KANSAS, 


-Per barrel-—, 
Opening. Closing 

$0.55 $1.20 
50 .60 


All grades except 
Healdton, 


Healdton 

32 deg. and above 

NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

Per barrel— 

Opening Closing. 

and above $0.80 $1.20 
70 1.10 

1.05 


.75 
1,10 
85 


Caddo, Le 
35 to 3 
82 to : . 65 
heavy .... wana 45 

De Soto so 

Crichton 


NORTH 


rc Pe r barrel——, 
Opening. Closing 
$1.20 

-60 

1.20 

1.20 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 


Corsicana 
heavy 
Electra 
Henrietta 
Strawn 
Thrall 
Moran 


-——Per barrel——, 
Opening. Closing 

. $0.35 $0.50 
Saratoga 40 .50 
Sour Lake soe eseeae x’ 40 .5O 
Spindletop ...... fae 40 50 
Batson ‘ 50 
Vinton -60 
Dayton 50 
Goose Creek .50 
Jennings 45 
Markham .5O 
Edgerly .50 


Humble 
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CALIFORNIA OPENING QUOTATIONS. 
Kern River, Midway-Sunset 

McKittrick, Lost Hills— 

Bilridge, Coalinga— 

14 to 20.9 deg 

21 to 26.9 deg 

27 to 30.9 deg 

31 and lighter..... 5 
Ventura county— 

21 to 26.9 deg 

27 to 30.9 deg 

81 and lighter. 
Fullerton and Whittier— 
18 to 20.9 deg 

21 to 26.9 deg 

27 to 30.9 

81 deg. and over. 
Santa Maria 

20 
30 
Salt 
18 


28 


$0.37% 
.60 
60 


HO 
.60 
.00 


40 
42% 
52% 


60 


40 
deg 
Lake-Los 
deg. and .60 
deg. and over.. ee 85 
CALIFORNIA CLOSING QUOTATIONS. 
McKittrick, 
Coalinga— 


Kern River, Midway-Sunset, 
Lost Hills, Belridge, 
14 to 


crease in gravity of one full degree above 18 


legrees, 

Ventura county— 
a el Se Gs boa const eesnee $0.67 
are | higher per barrel 
> in gravity of or full 


for each in- 
degree above 18 


Prices 
crea 


Fullerton and Whittier 
14 to 17.9 deg ... $0.48 
18 to 18.9 deg. 19 | 
Prices are 1c. higher per barrel for each in- 
erease in gravity of one full degree above 18 
degrees 
Canada $1.73 
Petrolia 


swe $1.33 
Oil Spring 


Zs : ; ‘ 1.40 
The year’s crude market changes fol- 
low 

FIRST 
Jan 1 


GRADE 
45 

1.50 
1.45 Nov 

2 oe 1.40 

April : 0 1.35 
3 1 
1 
1 


Oct 


Mar 


Aug 5 Ds 


“wo 
1.65 
se 1.90 
CABELL 
$1.05 
1.10 
1.05 
Low 
9L 


MERCE 
Jan 


Mar. 


April 
Aug. 
Dec 


CORNING, 
. $0.85 
5 
00 
85 
83 
-93 
1.98 
1.06 
1.12 
1.18 
RAGLAN 
65 
.70 
65 
.63 
65 
ILLINOIS, 
. $0.89 Oct. 
-84 
.89 
-94 
99 
1.04 
- 1.09 
- 1.12 
KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA, 
.$0.55 Aug. 
45 
.40 
50 
55 


60 


Oct, 
Nov. 


Dec. 


KY. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Nov, 


Dec, 


Sept. 
Nov. 


Dec, 


INDIANA, 
$0.88 Oct. 
83 Nov. 
.78 
-83 
-88 
-93 
PRINCETON, 
.89 
-84 
-89 
04 
coe 299 
-. 1.04 
1.09 


Dec, 


IND, 
Oct. 


ie ie Go Bobo 


SOMERSET. KY. 
. .$0.85 Oct, 7 
90 


WOOSTER, 
-+ $1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.10 
1.15 3. 
Sie eee | ee 
NORTH LIMA, OHIO. 
Oct. ‘ 
Nov. 


OHIO. 
Sept. 15. 
Oct. 23 
Nov. 


88 
-98 
98 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Ss a's 
, 
15.. 
Breas 
Dee 8... 
15 
HEALDTON, OKLA. 
$0.50 Oct. 3... 
30 Nov. 15 
35 


Dec. 14... 
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PREPAREDNESS! 


A move in the right direction—equip with G-E-M Bilged Steel 
Barrels and be prepared to handle the large volume of business 
that is sure to come. For Oils, Acids, etc. 


THE BETTER BARREL 


Pressed Steel Products Company, Sharon, Penna. 


711 Third Nat’l Bank, ST. LOUIS 





50 Church Street, NEW YORK 





CORSICANA, LIGHT; PLECTRA AND HEN- 














RIETTA, TEX. 
Jan. $0.55 AUG. Bho ew ccivess $0.70 
Feb, so «4B 26.. er 
Aug. 55 Sept. 
-60 Nov. ° ° 
65 Dec, 14 ecocecces 1,20 
Cc ORSIC ANA, HBAVY. 
Jan Devsssecet $0.50 NOV, 18.cccesess $0.55 
POD. 16. .ccecovs 40 Dec, 14...ccce0s .60 
CADDO, LA., 38 DEGREES AND OVER 
SOM. Riscvecses $0.80 Oct.  Grccocsese $0.80 
PUP. 18..ccccces -70 Nov. 18..ccccese g 
BOP. Thisscccece -60 Wacccesesce 1.00 
AUB. BWa.ccccees -65 Dec, 17. .cccsces 1.10 
Sept. 15... ccecees -70 Zaccvceves 1.20 
75 
, 85 TO 37.9 DEGREES. 
Jan, $0.70 Oct. 
Feb. oo om Nov. 
Mar, -50 
Aug. 55 Dec. 
Sept. .60 
-65 
CADDO, 32 TO 34.9 DEGREES. 
Jan, Ost. Greseccess $0.65 
Feb. NOv. 18.cccccess 3) 
Mar. 20 ee 
Aug. Dec. 
Sept. 
CADDO, “BELOW 32 DEGREES. 
TOM, Lecscicees $0.45 Oct, Gisccscoes $0.55 
Mar. 26...ccccce .35 NOV. 16.ccsesecs 65 
ME Te iccscese .40 BOs ccvsceee 15 
Sept. 15..-ccccos 45 Dex UT csccccve .80 
Ee vcoscece -50 
DE SOTO, LA 
Jan. Duccesoves $0.80 Ct, Cis ccevees $0.70 
WUD. Wriesccvevds 7 NOV. 18.cccccces -80 
GEAP, Brrscccsve .60 BPs cccovses .90 
Dh svcdcees -5O Dec, Tocesesess 1.00 
Sept. 15....sec0 55 WPocssvsses 1.10 
Sv vccvrcee -65 
CRICHTON, LA. 
*July ° ‘0 45 Ost. Garces 
2 .40 Nov. 18..... 
Sept. 45 20.2266 oe 
55 BOG. TT. cccccoss 
AND STRAWN, TEX 
*Aug 55 Sept. 15......... $0.75 
-60 NOV. 15. ccccccse 95 
-65 DOC. 14.06. csee 1.05 
Sept 70 
CANADA OIL SPRINGS. 
Jan Detevseees $1.33 Sept. 15....-.... $1.53 
POR. WG.sccscses 1.28 Ob. Besccscovse 1.58 
Aug. BW... cccvcee 1.38 Nov. 16...cccces 1.63 
BSc voccsess 1.43 BOG. BS. rccccses 1.68 
Bapt. Gecsevcses 1.48 We sccecwes 1.73 
MORAN, TEX 
*Nov. 165........ $0.95 DOG. WUhicccccess $1.05 
*Date of first listing. 
Plymouth, Iil., wag first quoted at 48c. July 
20: was adve anced to 38c., 58c., 63c., GSe., T&8e., 


S83c., 93c., $1.03, $1.13, e. 23 and’ $1.33 over 
the balance of 1915 5, the exact dates of changes 
not being given. 


REFINED PRODUCTS. 
Gasoline, Naphtha, Ete. 

In the markets for the refined prod- 
ucts gasoline developments have been 
of dominating significance during 1915, 
and it is largely to this influence that 
the general industry of the country 
has undergone an almost complete 
transformation from the depression 
which characterized it during the 
earlier period of the war to a state of 
prosperity and buoyant prospective. 
The motor fuel products have replaced 
the illuminant as the factor of first 
account in the economic adjustment of 
the industry. This has been justified 
principally upon the excess of the 
country’s consumption over production, 
but this has been supplemented mate- 
rially during the past year by the ex- 
ceptional volume of the export trade, 
as a result of the new opportunities 
created by the war. 

It is difficult to place the country’s 
consumption of gasoline on a reliable 
basis. The most convincing method of 
attempting to compute this amount is 
in the record of motor cars licensed, 
which follows:— 


WOU cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceres 2,075,570 
WONG ccccscccccccccoccccescccsesesess 1,508,304 
BBB wcccccccccccccccesccccccoccceses 1,191,864 
WDID cccccccccvcccccccsccccessesesecs 848,237 


The 1915 average annual consump- 
tion per car has been placed at 450 
gallons, on which basis the total would 
approximate 934,000,000 gallons, but 
this is probably too conservative. The 
requirements other than for automo- 
biles are placed at 500,000,000 gallons, 
as internal combustion engines are find- 
ing a much heavier field for industrial 
purposes. It is safe, therefore, to 
reckon the total gasoline consumption 
of the country at 1,500,000,000 gallons 
for 1915, or about 30,000,000 barrels. It 
is predicted that the number of licensed 
motor cars by another year will be in- 
creased by 20 to 25 per cent., which 
it is not likely to be approximated by 
any increase in production. 

The new methods of distillation, 
which are subject to considerable 
variation in the proportionate yields of 
the lighter distillates, and the wide 
range in the character of crude oils 
treated, render it practically out of 
the question to reach any sound con- 
clusion on the question of the pros- 
pective yield of these products. Despite 
the notable increase in the gasoline 
output within the last couple of years, 
as a result of the much more thorough 
“cracking” processes, it is claimed that 
consumption, without regard to the ex- 
ceptional export movement during the 
war, has gained at an outstripping 
pace, and the industry is again con- 
fronted with the problem of attempting 
to strike an economic gasoline balance 
without creating a disturbing effect 
upon the market for other refined prod- 
ucts. The great difficulty lay in caring 
for the more or less incidental yield of 
illuminating oil, of which the country’s 
consumption has been on the steady 
decline during recent years. 

A long step toward the more eco- 
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nomic regulation of refined production 
was reached by the installation of a 
process in some of the larger mid- 
Western refineries about three years 
ago, by the operation of which Okla- 
homa crude oil, the readiest available 
base, could be broken up to yield at 
least 40 per cent. of gasoline and sub- 
jected to such fine regulation that the 
proportion could be measured almost to 
the particular requirements of the 
market. The use of this process has 
been restricted by patents, but it has 
been extended widely through allied 
concerns in the East and other systems 
embodying similar principles of distil- 
lation have been successfully employed 
in other sections of the country, all 
contributing to the cause of gasoline 
supply on the most practical and dis- 
tinctive basis. 


The development of the Rittman 
process for distilling gasoline and 
benzol, toluol and other aromatic 
hydrocarbons from crude _ petroleum 


has been an important accomplishment 
of the past year. The inventor was a 
petroleum chemist in the United States 
Bureau of Mines, and the government 
officials, convinced of its great com- 
mercial importance, have assumed full 
authority for its practical operation, 
and it has been announced that the 
process would be available to all who 
were willing to abide by the terms of 
the officials, and that the patent would 
be taken out for the benefit of the 
general public. The Aetna Explosives 
Company was the first to undertake the 
commercial operation of the Rittman 
process for the hydrocarbons, so urg- 
ently needed in the company’s business, 
but toward the close of the year sev- 
eral of the larger petroleum refining 
companies entered into agreements for 
the gasoline production. The merits of 
the process have been enthusiastically 
proclaimed after practical demonstra- 
tions. We must give a fair share of 
credit to the production of gasoline 
from natural gas, generally known as 
the casing bead method, which has 
been largely encouraged by the general 
premium on supplies. This is of a 
much lighter gravity than the regular 
product, and requires compounding 
with heavier bodies before it can be 
brought within practical service. Cali- 
fornia has developed its casinghead 
production on a more commercial scale, 
the daily output late in the year being 
given as 38,175 gallons. 

The record of changes in the local 
market for gasoline is indicated as 
follows, based on prices to garages in 
steel barrels:— 





Cents 

per gallon. 
January 1. oo B 
January 2. 12 
5 Tee 13 
August 16 14 
BEE. Bic vcccssccssecsesecsccesscesesse -. 15 
September Bacscccccccccsccccsccccccccseces 16 
CUE Ws Spat sans ceceevocascenes séaensince 17 
MOVOMNED Di ccsccvcsescscccsrccsseseseveve 18 
WOVOMIDOR DBs cccsccccccccccccsceccosesocece 19 
DOCOMNE —Boccoccccscccevescccccsesccecsess 20 
COONEOE Biv ccoccciccccscwsccceccévcstuess 21 


The only setback in prices last year 
was the result of intensified competi- 
tion on the slackening of the demand 
under less favorable consuming condi- 
tions. 

The unusual position of the prevail- 
ing market for gasoline is evidenced 
in the following table of comparisons 
covering the last five years:— 


High. Low. 

Cents. Cents. 
Sac ka tee ches eee ae Te 12 
DUE: sécind ou ge serbed sighabnas sens 16 13 
SOME SchusdSekeeesshecsascieenseoe 16 
THES 0006s 2c Oo dteedserdcssenanene 16 9 
SEN. <cncv de eaweancsccesaceessane 11 9 


In November the announcement of 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo’s 
tentative plan for emergency revenue 
relief to include “an extension of the 
war tax to gasoline, crude and refined 
oils, horsepower of automobiles and 
other internal combustion engines” 
provoked many expressions of con- 
demnation as another imposition upon 
the industry and the various consum- 
ing interests of the flouted theory that 
such a scheme would reach a class 
upon whom the tax was presumed to 
operate with least burden. A _ similar 
method was proposed a year previously 
by the Senate Finance Committee, fix- 
ing a basis of 2c. per gallon on gasoline 
as a means of raising $20,000,000, but 
the trade interests waged such a per- 
sistent fight against this proposal that 
its leaders were first driven to a com- 
promise settlement of one cent, and 
finally put to a decisive rout. Secre- 
tary McAdoo’s scheme did not, how- 
ever, reach a status to warrant serious 
opposition, settling to a position of 
innocuous neglect. 

The course of the local market for 


other naphtha products during the 
year is summarized in the following 
table :— 
Open- Clos- 
ing. ing. 
Cents. Cents. 
Varnish makers’ and painters’, 
deod., steel barrels........... 9 19 
WOGGER TOPHOES ccccocscesccesos 11 22 
Machine, 86 degrees, steel barrels 26 34 
73@76 degrees, steel barrels.... 22 29 
70@72 degrees, steel barrels.... 21 27 
68@70 degrees, steel barrels.... 20 26 
The changes in the above grades 


were as follows:—August 16, all up 1 
cent but 86 degrees; August 25, v. m. 
and p. advanced 1 cent; Aucust 29, all 
up 1 cent but 86 degrees: September 8, 
all advanced ic. but 86 degrees; Sep- 
tember 13, 86 degrees rose 2 cents and 
v. m.and p. 1 cent; September 20, v. m. 
and p. advanced 1 cent; September 30, 
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86 degrees rose 1 cent, and October 25, 
3 cents; November 3, all advanced 1 
cent but 86 degrees; November 22 and 
December 20, all rose 1 cent. 

The export market for gasoline and 
the naphthas was subjected to no price 
change until August 26, when a gen- 
eral advance of one cent became ef- 
fective. Similar advances were made 
on September 4, November and De- 
cember 4 and 18; benzine prices alone 
were raised 1%4 cents November 30. 
The upward movement was fully justi- 
fied on the exceptional outlet for war 
consumption, especially: of the lower 
gravity products. The export trade is 
treated by statistical records in a fol- 
lowing column. 


Opening Quotations. 
GASOLINE, NAPHTHAS, ETC. 





-—10-gal. drums—, 
Under 100 cases 100-gal. 
100 cases. and over. drums.* 
Benzine, 59@62 deg..... 23% 23% 14% 
Gasoline, stove......... 261% 26 17 
Naphthas— 
Auto, 68@72 deg.. 29 28% 19% 
73@76 deg........ 33 32% 23% 
-——In cans and cases———, 
Under 100. 100-199. 200-299. 
Benzine, 59@62 deg..... 18% 18% 18% 
Gasoline, stove......... 21% 21% 21 
Naphthas— 
Auto, 68@72 deg...... 24 23% 2314 
T3@TE deg..... 2.0008 28 27% 27% 


*This style of container has been withdrawn 
from the export trade 
Closing Quotations. 
GASOLINE, NAPHTHAS, ETC. 
-10-gallon— 


drums. 
100 
Under cases 
100 and 
cases. over 
Benzine, 59@62 deg.............. 30% 29% 
GRSTIIRG, BOVE. sic ccccinscccses 31% 31 
Naphthas— 
Be, GE GOB. oo vccsiceceses 34 33% 
COTS GOB ioc ccccccvesecscees 38 37% 
-———In cans and cases———, 
Under 100. 100-199. 200-299. 
Benzine, 59@62 deg..... 254 25 24% 
Gasoline, stove......... 261% 26% 26 
Naphthas— 
Auto, 68@72 deg...... 29 28% 2814 
STS Cb dstewedscas 33 82% 32%, 





Illuminating Oil. 

The export market has contributed 
the only interesting developments dur- 
ing the year. Under normal conditions 
the foreign markets are relied upon to 
absorb about 50 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s production, but the war has op- 
erated to a curtailment of about 10 per 
cent., due to the blockade of Germany, 
our principal outlet, and the inability of 
other European markets to maintain 
their usual trade relations. The limita- 
tion upon shipping facilities was a seri- 
ous handicap to the movement of illum1- 
nating oil. The practice of converting 
the German oil tankers into American 
registry was expedited to all possible 
extent during the year and afforded a 
measure of relief to the scarcity of ton- 
nage. Charter accommodations were 
called into all possible service. Freight 
rates reached levels that under normal 
conditions would have been regarded as 
prohibitive, $1.50 for Australia and $1.25 
for the Far East prevailing late in the 
year for cases of ten gallons each. There 
were various complications in the ship- 
ping situation, cargoes being detained 
by the British authorities on suspicion 
of consignment for ultimate consump- 
tion by the enemy, but the most critical 
development was the sinking of the 
American oil tanker Gulflight by a Ger- 
man submarine last May. The status 
of the tankers converted from German 
to American registry after the begin- 
ning of hostilities, which was a threat- 
ening complication in the latter part of 
1914, was not called into new issue last 
year. 

The impairment of the foreign trade 
and weakening course of high grade 
crude values were the means of a steady 
depreciation in illuminating oil over the 
first five months of the year. Quotations 
were reduced twenty-five points for 
fifteen points March 31 and ten points 
bulk, barrels and cases January 27, 
-ur 9y} pue ysnSny Aq son[eA opni9 
Ul JUeWMINDULYyUS TeTJUBISqNS EY} UTA 
‘pz ABW Sjujod SAY-AUNM} JO UoTJONp 
-a1 je~ods @ poureysns sesep ‘T udy 
ey} ‘ssoulsng j10dxe JO OUINIOA Zulsevor9 
market developed a firmer tone, but 
there was no reflection upon actual 
values until October 27, when a general 
advance of twenty-five points became 
effective, the first upward move the 
market had experienced since October 

28, 1913. Bulk and cases were marked 
up twenty-five points and barrels forty 
points on November 23, and all descrip- 
tion were increased twenty-five points 
December 7 and 14. 

The first available foreign statistics 
for 1915 show imports of illuminating 
oil into the United Kingdom from this 
country of 124,987,973, of a total of 141,- 
424,353 gallons, as against 116,595,460, of 
a total of 146,601,230 gallons for 1914. 

The record of export quotations for 
illuminating oil in 1915 follows:— 

STANDARD WHITE, 110 TEST. 
-——Cents per gallon——, 







1915. Bulk. Barrels. Cases. 
Tamme 2o0csiasene 4.50 8.00 10.50 
January 27......... 4.25 7.75 10.25 
March 8S1....coccee 4.10 7.60 10.10 
ADFE Finccccccvecce 4.00 7.50 10.00 
May 24...... eee one 9.75 
October 27. 4.25 7.75 10.00 
November 2é 4.00 8.15 10.25 
December 7.. 4.75 8.40 10.50 
December 14 --- 85.00 8.65 10.75 
> er 5.25 8.75 11.25 
BN, Mvcsccctings 4.75 8.25 10.75 


The local jobbing market was without 
notable interest during the year and 
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business was of a wholly routine char- 
acter. A decline of one cent in 150 test 
oil in tank wagon to 9c. was effective 
February 5, barrels being maintained 
at 12c., under the influence of the crude 
market. The same factor occasioned the 
only other change of the year, an ad- 
vance of one cent November 8, restoring 
the market to its former basis. 


Lubricating Oils. 


The course of the market for lubri- 
cating oils during the year has not 
involved the same interesting develop- 
ments as those which have character- 
ized the other refined products. The 
lubricants, as a rule, are less suscept- 
ible to price fluctuations, the general 
tendency of refiners being to keep the 
market on as even a basis as possible. 
It is said that changes involve more 
trouble among the distributing trades 
in the lubricants than the other prod- 
ucts. The ruling factor to warrant 
changes is the high grade crude mar- 
ket. During the early months of the 
year the weakening course of crude 
values, combined with continued de- 
pression in general industrial activi- 
ties, reflected a bearish sentiment, and 
while no departures from the open 
schedules were announced, the figures 
were concededly nominal and conces- 
sions were believed to be the rule 
where important engagements were 
at stake. With the turn in the crude 
market late in August the lubricants 
developed a firmer tone, improvement 
in the export trade being a contribut- 
ing factor. An advance of 1 cent be- 
came effective on September 17, cover- 
ing neutral, paraffine and spindle oils, 
as being more susceptible to the force 
of the basic materials. The same in- 
fluences reflected a further advance of 
1% cents applying to the same grades 
on November 20, remaining in effect 
over the balance of the year. 

Domestic trading was appreciably 
stimulated at the prospective and ac- 
tual enhancement of values, and the 
general expansion of industrial activi- 
ties late in the year imparted increas- 
ing confidence in the market. The de- 
mand for export has played an impor- 
tant part in the more creditable devel- 
opments quring the last few months of 
the year. At times the foreign require- 
ments placed somewhat of a restriction 
upon the stocks available for home 
consumption. Greater opportunities for 
our lubricants have been created by the 
war, and the latest details of distribu- 
tion of exports by countries show 
heavy gains for account of the United 
Kingdom, France and the unspecified 
other European countries, offsetting 
the restriction upon shipments to Ger- 
many and Belgium. The record of im- 
ports of lubricating oils into the 
United Kingdom for 1915, with compar- 
isons for 1914, follows:— 


1915. vie. 

Gallons. Gallons. 
Total imports ........ 60,974,170 63,862,130 
From United States... 67,537,870 54,846,900 


Total exports of lubricating oils from 
this country for the last four years 
are given in the general export table 
in a following column. 

The year’s changes in the lubricating 
oils are noted in the following compari- 
son of opening and closing quota- 


tions :— 
--Cents per pound-, 







Opening. Closing. 
Neutral, West Virginia, 29 

BTAVIty ..ccccccccccecsecs 24% 
filtered Yemon du toevdccesaee 33 35% 
BTAVIty ..-cccccccccsscveces 17 19% 
white, 23@34 gravity ........ 26 28% 
32@34 gravity, bloomless..... 17 19% 
31 “gravity, wool grade........ 15 17% 
Paraffine, high viscosity...... - 2 24% 
903@907 specific gravity...... 15 15% 
908 “specific STAVITY...ccccsecs 14 16% 
885 specific gravity........... 12 12% 
875 specific gravity.........+- 10 11% 
865 specific gravity..... — 13% 

red paraffine ... oo. a 13 
Spindle, No. 200 17 19% 
No. 160 16 18% 

No. 110. 15 18 

WE, Bis ccccoccccccccessscdene 14 16 





EXPORTS. 

The general petroleum export situa- 
tion during 1915 has reflected a much 
more favorable aspect, and many of 
the complications and harassing con- 
ditions of the former year have been 
remedied or shorn of their more for- 
midable significance. While practically 
all of the products have been in a quasi 
contraband class, no serious handicap 
to shipments thas been experienced. 
There have been occasional detentions 
of outward bound vessels bearing re- 
fined oil on suspicion that while the 
clearance papers indicated neutral des- 
tinations, the cargoes were ultimately 
designed for trans-shipment for the 
enemy’s consumption. In practically 
all cases, however, the vessels have 
been permitted to proceed. The sink- 
ing of the Gulflight by a German sub- 
marine while carrying a cargo of re- 
fined oil to Europe stands as the only 
critical experience of the year; settle- 
ment of this case is still in issue be- 
tween the two governments. Rumors 
of the destruction of other tank ves- 
sels have been current, but they have 
proved without justification. 

The question of adequate freight fa- 
cilities for the movement of petroleum 
products has been a factor of grave 
import during the year. Partial relief 
has been afforded by the more general 
transfer of tank vessels from German 
to American registry, and this prac- 
tice, which gave occasion for concern 
during the latter part of 1914 as mak- 
ing them liable to seizure and condem- 
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nation as a violation of the British 
treaty, has undergone no determining 
test during the past year, and a fair 
degree of assurance in the recognition 
of this right by the allied powers has 
now been established. It is reasonable 
to assume that these powers have not 
found it expedient to press this issue, 
since they have been able to turn ‘the 
availability of the converted registry 
vessels to such beneficial account. Gen- 
eral cargo boats have been in unpre- 
cedented demand to move the oil sup- 
plies so eagerly sought, and every 
craft that could be made suitable for 
the service has been availed of. Char- 
ter rates touched levels that would 
seem to be beyond all practicable con- 
sideration, but the extreme limits were 
apparently not a retarding factor upon 
engagements. Later in the year fix- 
tures were placed for case oil for Aus- 
tralia at $1.50 per case of ten gallons 
and at $1.25 for the Far East, well in 
excess of the original value of the 
product. The movement of various 
products for foreign consumption 
would undoubtedly have reached mate- 
rially heavier proportions with readier 
freight accommodations, and the sig- 
nificance of this has made a deep im- 
pression upon the leading refining com- 
panies of the country, with the result 
of a heavy prospective increase in the 
number of tank vessels. 

Petroleum export records for 1915 
give the following general totals, with 






comparisons for the two former 
years :— 
Gallons. Values. 
BOs ovine ses 3,806,978 $33,081,274 
oor .. 199,754,004 24,437,062 
eid wees reaseeesaus 178,971,302 26,927,474 
The gain last year over 1914 amount- 


ed to 3.84 per cent. in volume and 2 per 
cent. in value, comparing with a vol- 
ume gain of 5.40 per cent. in volume, 
but a value decline of 5.90 per cent. on 
the comparison between 1914 and 1913. 

Gasoline and the other naphtha prod- 
ucts have been the dominating feature 
of last year’s export trade, surpassing 
all former records. The war has been 
the means of the exceptional growth of 
foreign consumption, owing to the im- 
portance of these products for motor 
fuel. There has been almost no limit 
to the quantities sought here by the 
European governments, but it has been 
impossible to begin to meet the re- 
quirements not only by reason of the 
limitation upon tonnage, but as a re- 
sult of the insufficiency of supplies 
available for export. While the record 
of shipments for 1915 show a heavy loss 
in gasoline on the comparison of 1914 
returns, the other naphtha distillates 
register a gain of far more than com- 
pensating effect, as noted in the fol- 





lowing comparisons covering all the 

naphthas:— 
Gallons. Values 

Msi sakxne ss beens 2,.309,760,792 $141,004,663 
Se seta caves .. 2,224,250,32 188,281,994 
Mt écsacextaeaans 2,108,365,444 147,174,164 

The 1915 record marks a gain of 37.37 
per cent. in volume and of 35.37 per 


cent. in value over the 1914 returns. 

The naphtha exports in 1915 com- 
prised 12.90 per cent. of the general 
volume and 22.70 per cent. of the value, 
as against 8.58 and 18.73 per cent., re- 
spectively, in 1914 and 9.77 and 19.98 per 
cent. in 1913. 

Monthly exports of gasoline and the 
other naphthas for 1915 follow:— 








Gasoline. 
1915. 

Gallons. 
January 
February 
March ..... 
BEER cccecivcccscccteswecseceeesse 
BEE: ‘ge6ku rs shee SED Ke C KOR RETO CkNOS 
TEND ocd co cceccceccocvoeessrccecces 
FUNG cccccccccccccccsscccccsasceese 
BOE kc ccc cccsecctcvesescogeescn 
September 
COE - 906s eeQcer ees ccereee 6,640,659 
SE «0c kad odasneréinececsans 10,060,254 
SOE 5. 0.54640 s0ee cob os ase veweed 4,019,755 

WOOD vntaceeuans oa nadawaawenneeee 122,408,930 
Other Naphtha Products, 
1915. 

Gallons. 
PO a deatidsdanksseasercaeans 5,666, 709 
PPODTUATY ccccccccsccccccscoecccces 6,053,804 
REAP cc ccrccctecccctstdenbocssece 5,599,158 
MEE Si valdareesceceheeeks <26nenuKe 14,187,422 
MS din cee RK RSARRSES SADC RGS ONE ae 16.094, 600 
WOE accecveatasder end onseceeces 17,602,424 
PEE 6600060.60000000050000068 
AMBUGE scccccncceccceesssessecasee 
September 
October 


November 
December 


BOGE sv ecdsncndcdepeas aden 


Imports of benzine covering practi- 
cally all the motor fuel oils into the 
United Kingdom last year, with com- 
parisons for 1914 from the principal 
sources follow:— 


1915. 1914, 
Gallons. Gallons. 
WAAL <6 dicen <scepenuntec 146,334,702 120,460,150 


From United States... 
From Dutch Indies... 


60,888, 662 
69,450,730 


40,766,150 
52,125,000 
A comparison of exports of gasoline 
and other naphthas for the first year 
of the war ending last July and the 

former twelve months, follows:— 
--August, 1914-July, 1915— 


Gallons. Values, 
COOGUNIO  on a 5h cackdasn 145,214,658 $16,212,026 
Other naphthas....... 103, 991 11,301,654 








Siidbaeckweas 248,667,649 $27,513,680 
--August, 1913-July, 1914 

Gallons. Values. 
W2 $22,594,504 
3 5,369,991 


~ 204,076,655 $27,964,585 

Our foreign trade in illuminating oil, 
which has been the mainstay of the 
petroleum industry since its origin, re- 


Totals 





Gasoline 
Other 


naphthas...... 


Totals 





OIL PAINT 


AND 


tained its lead in 1915, although its 
prestige was impaired as a result of 
the loss of some of the most impor- 
tant European markets, Germany and 
Belgium having been entirely cut off. 
Totals for the last three years fol- 


low :— 

Gallons. Values. 
BONO s 0000040006 06058 835,246,438 $49,787,246 
BORG e cc cscevrsee 1,008, 405,576 63,942,789 
WEB. concccvssvicces 1,118,096,475 71,925,201 


On the comparisons of the last two 
years there was a loss of 17.17 per cent. 
in volume and of 22.14 per cent. in 
value. The proportion of illuminating 
oil exports to the general total of pe- 
troleum products last year was 36.16 
per cent. in volume and 35.31 per cent. 
in value, as compared with 45.34 and 
46.21 per cent., respectively, in 1914 and 
53.08 and 49.12 per cent. in 1913. 

Monthly shipments of illuminating 
oil last year follow:— 

Illuminating Oil. 





1915. 

Gallons. 
JANUBTY cecsccccsvescccece ereevesee 58,305,568 
— 650.600.0605 CCEE STKE ESC ER ES 54,063,983 
BERTON 0 cc cvvrcecccccvecesovccssesee 71,875,525 
PED 6.66 60-6 00400668 5060000566005886 59,832,778 
BE 88000650 0besecseceevesetesvense 93,622,467 
SUMO cocvecrccsccocscsoevevesesccecs 81,778,653 
SOF sc vcscvccevsoccvesesccecsnevees 79,228,876 
BI, nc vcctecocevescvcsvesdaccses 77,844,820 
WODOMIDOP siccccveccssveceevcscenss 68,425,038 
October 


November 
December 


Totals 
VORS c60 yb 6.000656 0060056660 6bERTe 9,78 

Shipments for the twelve months 
ending last July covering the first year 
of the war, with comparisons for the 
former period, follow:— 





Values 
Aug., 1914-July, 1915. $51,462,745 
Aug., 1913-July, 1914. , 163 75,231,100 
Imports of illuminating oil into the 
United Kingdom last year, with com- 
parisons for 1914, follow:— 
1915. 
Gallons. 








1914. 
Gallons 


OND «ce buiateas ous ene 141,424,353 146,601,230 
From United States... 124,987,973 116,595,460 
Next to naphthas, lubricating oils 


stand to advantage in last year’s for- 
eign trade, the total being 237,660,120 
gallons ($32,004,289), comparing with 
190,888,017 gallons ($25,916,336) in 1914 
and 205,825,151 gallons ($29,289,805) in 
1913. Percentage gains in 1915 were 
24.50 in volume and 23.50 in value over 
1914 and 15.47 in volume and 9.27 in 
value for 1913. It is reasonable to at- 
tribute the lion’s share of the 1915 in- 
crease to the new opportunities created 
by the war, as our trade with the prin- 
cipal Continental markets, comprising 
a good share of normal consumption, 
has been seriously curtailed during the 
past year. The proportion of lubricat- 
ing oil exports to the general totals 
were:—12.90 per cent. in volume and 
22.70 per cent. in value for 1915, as com- 
pared with 8.58 per cent. in volume and 
18.73 per cent. in value, respectively, in 
1914. 

Details of monthly shipments of lub- 
ricating oils for the last year follow:— 

Lubricating Oil. 









1915. 

Gallons. 
CORRE iccictecdcaciandiscscdowesers 17,416,997 
WODPURTY ccccccccccsccscccscacccecs 11,! x 
PE <itetunkcedewh le cebeeeeus keke 
BEGL 5 00 k65:0906 000806 s00eenderseves WM), 
BE acca pewsenescsomesdsapeauastanns 616,397 
ME giia@nesuctsaaseasdnkenkassaee 23,261,204 
SU | Ch eharcceGuscdncdadshbedsnndées 24,980,304 
BITES ook. baunneennteeeetcessiccces 22,715,614 
September 18,492,949 
October ....- 18,278, 962 


November 


18,744,561 
December 


18,046,852 





WEED cevettascescdencapensasecas nee $32,004 289 


A fair measure of the gain in ex- 
ports of gas oil, fuel oil and other 
residuum products during 1915 may be 
attributed to the influence of the war, 
although the increase was far below 





that of 1914 over 1913. The figures 
follow :— 

Gallons Values. 
Rep rce reer ee 808,343,688 $21,956,843 
1914. : -. 701,612,276 19,158, 282 
Ee ee 420,480 849 10,846,917 


While last year surpassed the former 
by 15.21 per cent. in volume and 14.61 
per cent. in value, 1914 was credited 
with 66.90 per cent. in volume and 76.62 
per cent. in value over 1913. The pro- 
portion of exports of residuum prod- 
ucts to the total for 1915 was 35 per 
cent. in volume and 15.57 per cent. in 
value. 

Monthly shipments of residuum are 
shown in the following table:— 

Residuum Products. 






1915. 
Gallons. 

DO. (cs csuedeéerbehabdedadnbwe 45,995,441 
DG ¢ccbbeneapaguasne ea atensee 54,618,537 
EE 51s c cha dade wands skedsd ca kaees 42,937,012 
SL inn Eaaeastivectceasarisaknes 53,314,720 
BED sENbdeCiaRoEAeKRa ew eUKeReeKaee 66,043,465 
MED eicchedheanchicadedbawtceelodad 56,705,006 
Set sGouees ioe ado Conecasieeised 77,183,450 
ME Adan ikpdessaecdskbecececeenns 84,921,710 
Sept>mber 92,238,657 
October 84,921,710 
November 2 
December 

Dn -ciheneeknieeaed tenes detceene 808,343,638 
Value 





$21,956,843 
The sharp volume gain in crude oil 


shipments in 1915, 25.20 per cent., is 
discredited by the loss in value, 15.27 


per cent. Comparisons are given as 
follows:— 

Gallons. Values. 
oc hocndaaseenaee 154,703,618 $4,175,011 
OE eh cncaanaaetees 123,590,451 4,927,525 
ME alc Chas dks eaees nee 184,991, 667 8,174, 767 


Crude oil represents a comparatively 
small proportion of the total ship- 
ments, 6.70 per cent. in volume and 3 
per cent. in value for 1915. 


DRUG REPORTER 





Monthly exports of crude oil last 
year follow:— 

Details of monthly shipments of 
crude follow:— 

Crude Oil. 
1915. 

Gallons. 

POBURLY cccccscsicevccserccsscscves 13,529, 892 

POMERAT vccvowvevesesscevessccvere 9,128,189 

BARTON occ cc cceccewcccctsevseccorove 14,140,838 

POET on 560 0e cee teeevesseseeenvesses 8, 863,482 

BD 060-005 0846 0695660000906 00580805 11,821,211 


361,680 







September 


October 

November 

DIOCCMINEP cece svcveceeesscoecccesyes 10,704,724 
BOR seicscccecedecsvevrscisesecs 154,703,618 

VRIMD reco ccccosectsvvesceccwoeceve $4,175,011 
Total exports of crude and refined 


oils by months last year were:— 
Total Petroleum Exports. 
Gallons. 









1915. 
SONUREY 66 00s cb.c8sscvdiccecvssseese 148,872,606 
PRED 605s ce ceesosteerecuteeses 152,997,597 
SOE (0:0 000 000060005088 00600005088 168,386,821 
ADTH coscccescvcsce O60 Cevceseeces 172,170,: 
GEE Wes Se se erssoerscceeseusceeseus 219,220, 
DUNO: bn 64-05 6-0:68 056000950 6-666-68 20608 211,479,373 
FUE ‘eG G55 8 6 o0-0 65.66.00 0 cusxetquees 218,090,714 
PUNE cc cccsccccssoscvccccesecece 23 4,014 
OO. 6.086 05660606 ce rnebeeens 214,743,373 
GUO vce ccc ec cvsedecseciccscaeys 205,462,089 
OVOMIIOP secccccesveseecssese 186,817,899 


PRUNE 6.0066 60:50 98656000058 C sO 


184,712,183 








ROUEE ev h 6b 6b Cs CeO EEN EES . .2,309,760,792 
VERS | 6620 0:00 65s6026086 bcd eNes eek ers $141,004, 665 
EASTERN PETROLEUM REVIEW. 
The Pennsylvania fields show some- 


what of a feature during the year by the 
development work early in the year in 
the Evans City pool, in Butler county, 
where some very creditable wells were 
finished, but it was in September that 
the real field was opened by the National 
Oil and Gas Company, when they drilled 
in the Robinson tract well in the Dorsey- 
ville field in Allegheny county that 
showed a production of close to 900 bar- 
rels, and was followed by other wells of 
note in the field. This little strip of ter- 
ritory has been or was condemned years 
ago when many wells were drilled all 
around it, and the fact that it had not 
been touched by the drill brought about 
the initial test work there with the best 
results of the year in the Keystone State. 
The pool has now been almost defined 
and covers but a small area of the rich- 
est of rich territory, and there are 
numerous good-looking locations to drill 
on the inside. 


The wells drilled in the Pennsylvania- 








Southern New York fields during 1916 
were by months as follows:— 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas Dry. 
SOIES vécscs 104 208 11 18 
February ..... 103 215 18 17 
ea 114 245 5 14 
 esceucécs 134 270 13 16 
 -aninwenads 152 320 24 26 
SUMO covsvvcecs 137 969 15 23 
TAY  sccccceses 172 1,527 23 29 
SE Siscces 189 1,651 25 33 
September 170 830 22 34 
Gotober ....... 226 900 20 24 
November 226 1,445 23 28 
December 170 568 21 15 

. cadens 1,897 9,148 220 277 
For 1914....... 2,861 6,616 297 345 

Difference ... 964 2,532 77 68 


The above wells for the year were dis- 
tributed by each month in each field as 
follows:— 

CLARION-VENANGO FIELDS. 

Month. 

















Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
January ...... 82 27 5 2 
February ..... 33 50 a 2 
March 41 48 2 4 
April 37 50 4 5 
May 44 43 8 7 
June 40 43 4 6 
SU cocvce 51 48 5 11 
August 53 48 8 6 
September 54 51 6 8 
October ....... 72 78 3 6 
November 74 85 8 6 
December 59 64 13 1 

Totals ...... 590 634 70 64 
For 1914...... 941 1,271 69 68 

Difference ... 351 637 1 4 

SOUTHWEST PENNSYLVANIA. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 

39 102 5 il 
28 58 8 9 
25 72 1 5 
19 59 1 8 
38 56 7 12 
20 70 3 4 
27 38 8 7 
29 40 10 7 
35 503 5 15 
41 501 12 10 
36 1,078 7 9 
23 292 6 6 

Meee a ccccs 360 2,869 77 103 
For 10914....... 623 2,042 120 127 

Difference ... 263 827 43 24 

BRADFORD FIELD. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
January ...... 17 49 1 1 
February ..... 19 42 2 1 
March ........ 22 62 1 “ 
BEE. écanccoes 36 93 5 ve 
BBG ccccccccce 32 22 4 oe 
JUME sccccccese 19 60 a 1 
Taly ceccccee 21 90 + 1 
AUBUS ccoceee BW 45 3 6 
September - 85 123 3 aa 
October ..... «- 40 119 2 ee 
November - 49 147 2 ee 
December 32 100 ee ee 

Totals .... 348 952 27 11 
For 1914... 534 1,576 48 28 

Difference ... 186 624 21 17 

BUTLER-ARMSTRONG FIELD. 

Month, Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
January ....-. il 19 <n 4 
February ..... il 61 1 5 
Mareh ....cce 16 42 1 5 
April ceaes 21 46 2 2 
DT scacnveees 20 171 3 6 
TURD cccccccoce 22 760 1 9 
TOI ancovcsese 46 1,253 wk 10 
August .....<. oo 1,478 13 
September 27 116 M1 
Oetober .....-- 36 148 3 7 
November .... 34 79 4 7 
December 19 55 1 + 

Tetete .ccase 323 4,218 16 83 
For 1914....... 276 659 19 79 

Difference ... 47 3,559 3 4 





oT 


MIDDLE FIELD. 
Month. 











Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
January 1 5 ee ee 
February .. 4 8 ee ee 
BEATOR .ccseces 9 20 os ee 
BIT ocscscove 15 17 ss 1 
MER cesscecees 8 18 1 1 
SOMO sovecsvses 23 23 1 3 
TUY jcccsccese 15 88 2 os 
August ....see 16 34 2 1 
September 13 30 2 oe 
OCtODSP ceccsce 26 33 1 
November 23 42 1 5 
December ..... 25 35 2 

Totals ...... 178 353 9 14 
Por 1914...... « 220 622 6 16 

Difference ... 42 269 3 2 

ALLEGHENY FIELD. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
January .....-. 4 6 oe o. 
February ..... 8 6 3 os 
MATCH cccccses 1 1 ee os 
BOT coctneers 6 5 1 se 
MOY secccscces 10 11 1 oe 
JUMO cccccccsce 13 13 6 ee 
SGIY cvccsccces 12 10 4 oe 
AUSUBR ccccese 5 6 2 ee 
September .... 6 7 2 ee 
October ....... 11 21 ee os 
November .... 10 14 1 1 
December ..... 12 22 1 1 

TotMls .ecsss 98 122 21 2 
POP 1914s.cc0% 267 446 35 17 

Difference 169 324 14 15 


The above tables show that the Butler- 
Armstrong field was the only one of the 
Pennsylvania fields to show an increase 
in finished wells during 1915. This county 
also showed a remarkable increase. in 
production, due to the good wells found 
in the Evans City field. The Southwest 
Pennsylvania field also showed an _ in- 
crease in production, but a heavy falling 
off in finished wells. The new production 
is credited to the good wells found in the 
Dorseyville field. 


A few wells in the gusher class from 
1” barrels up were drilled in the Penn- 
syivania regions during the year, but 


they were confined alone to two counties, 
Butler and Allegheny, and were by 
months as follows in each county:— 


BUTLER COUNTY. 


May. 
McClay, Martin & Co., 200 barrels. 
June. 
& Co., 250 barrels; Kelley, 
200 barrels, and Ryan & Mor- 


Plaisted, Henite 
Gore & Ryan, 
ris, 300 barrels. 

July. 

McSweeney, Anderson & 
Schmidt, Sauer & Co., 
South Penn 


Co., 150 barrels: 

23) barrels, and the 

Oil Company, 600 and 350 barrels. 
August. 

J. D. Fowler & Co., 350, 350 and 250 barrels; 
Root, Hupp & Duff, 250, 100 and 150 barrels; 
Clay Brothers & Co., 100 barrels; Schmidt Oil 
Company, 100 barrels; Morris & Griswell, 100 
barrels, and Plaisted, Markley & Co., 100 bar- 


rels. 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 
September. 


American Natural Gas Company, 500 barrels; 
National Oil and Gas Company, 900 barrels, 
and Alex. Welley, 750 barrels. 

October. 

National Oil and Gas Company, 1,060 barrels. 
November. 

American Natural Gas Company, 750 barrels; 


National Oil and Gas Company, 150 barrels; 
Rushville Drilling Company, 100 barrels, and 
Alex. Walley, 800 barrels. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The West Virginia fields were not as 
active during 1915 as were the case in 
former years, due to the low price of oil 
at the wells in the earlier part of the 
year During the slump in prices most of 
the oil men shut down drilling operations 
and must of the work accomplished was 
by the large gas concerns that were com- 
pelled to drill to secure a supply for the 
many lines supplying the product for 
heat and light over several states. At 
the close of the year the Cabin Creek 
district in Kanawha county is still the 
best looking proposition in the Little 
Mountain State, but this good looking oil 
territory is controlled almost exclusively 
by the Columbus: Producing Company, 
which is the only company that has been 
able to find profitable wells. 

There remains a lot of undrilled terri- 
tory in most of the counties producing 
oil. Wetzel, Tyler, Kanawha, Doddridge, 
Monongalia, Mannington, Lewis, Ritchie, 
Wirt, Wood, Harrison, Calhoun, Cabell, 
Roane and other counties that are num- 
bered among the best in the State, will 
be pretty well punctured with holes dur- 
ing the new year, as the price of oil 
now warrants extensive drilling of prom- 
ising territory. Along the Kentucky-West 
Virginia line more test work will be done 
than ever before, as it is in that direc- 
tion that an extension must be looked 
for, if any is found. 

During 1915 only 1,253 wells were fin- 
ished in the West Virginia producing 
fields, of which 280 were gas wells and 
244 dry holes, leaving 727 oil-producing 
wells with a daily production of 13,633 
barrels, or an average close to 19 bar- 
rels to the well. These wells were drilled 
by months as follows:— ; 


Month. Comp Prod. Gas. a 
TOMMROS o6cccis 103 1,640 22 
February ...... 101 821 20 2A 
MAIO ccccece 110 1,995 20 27 
BmO wiavcvese 98 1,112 2 18 
ON agtoaseass 114 1,177 22 16 
SED < ketansvns 60 753 17 22 
BR Niles Sa ae 110 1,276 30 20 
Ce eee 100 961 17 18 
September ..... 100 1,089 17 17 
October ....... 111 679 27 21 
November ..... 12 1,360 30 24 
December ..... 118 770 34 12 

TORRE: cc ctaxcd 1,253 13,633 2380 246 
For 1014....... 1,759 25,229 365 339 

Difference 506 11,596 85 93 


The more important wells or those that 
produced from 100 barrels or better for 
the year, were distributed by months and 
counties as follows:— 

KANAWHA COUNTY. 


January. 
Ohio Fuel Oil Company, 350, 200, 600 and 400 


barrels, and the South Penn Oil Company, 
150 barrels. 
February. 
Ohio Fuel Oil Company, 150 and 100 barrels. 
March. 


South Penn Oil Company, 400 and 250 bar- 
rels, and the Ohio Fuel Oi] Company, 150, 600 
and 300 barrels. 

April. 


Ohio Fuel Oil Company, 200 and 160 barrels. 


May. 
Columbus Producing Company, 200 barrels. 
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June. drill and a dry hole or very small well WASHINGTON COUNTY. Fa 45 3 35 30 12 
Ohio Fuel Oil Company, 100 and 125 barrels. represents a heavy loss. With present January. August sesso) 2 30 51 21 
July. prices some of the territory that has been Walter Brown heirs, 100 barrels. September o BW 5 143 56 12 
South Penn Oil Company, 200 barrels. cast aside will be looked over and further April October ....... 75 2 150 59 14 
September. tested, especially that in the upper coun- Farmers’ and Producers’ Bank Company, 100 tee wean --+- 106 5 105 80 21 
South Penn Oil Company, 125 barrels, and ties of Muskingum, Coshocton, Wayne, barrels. ? POOOEREEE eens 6 OD 10 145 48 21 
the Ohio Fuel Oil Company, 100 barrels. Licking and Fairfield, as well as Perry December. Totals 952 9 8 OT -” 
October. county, tne home of Corning oil. The ‘William Reader, 200 barrels. ec ae br oe os = 
Ohio Fuel Ot1 Company. 100 barrels, and Co- best producing territory in sight at the MUSKINGUM COUNTY. ae eres _ . - 
lumbus Producing Company, 200 barrels. close of the year is some held by_the February The gas wells finished monthly, with 
. November. Preston Oil Company mear Union Fur- Columbus Of] and Fuel Company, 125 and 1090 the volume of the wells when first drilled 
South Penn Oil Company, 600 barrels, and nace, in Hocking county, and known as parrels. . in, are as follows:— 
Columbus Producing Company, 100 barrels. the Starr district, being centralized in a BELMONT COUNTY. Gas Gas 
Paeaiae. township by that name. Here this com- February. Month. wells. production. 
Columbus Producing Company, 150 barrels. pany has been drilling in some most re- Natural Gas Company of West Virginia, 150 January ...............-. 97 210, 440,000 
WIRT COUNTY markable wells and still has an abun- parrels, DN é6ccevdoteustasce 86 216,631,819 
ee ; dance of territory that looks good for MONROE COUNTY. March 0% 158,681,870 
, . January. nar Guslaes. iw tie oS RR Sree 50 106,377,320 
Walnut Creek Oil Company, 100 barrels. The wells for the year were finished by George Vandegrift & Co., 150 barrels MAY ....ccccccccccee — 89, 286,000 
February. months as follows:— r aren sessaeiiciale : June ...... 52 133,581,217 
Walnut Creek Oil Company, 100 barrels. Month. Prod tine Dry LICKING COUNTY. POE xsctee sank 30 71,649,984 
ROANE COUNTY. January 618 -_ a7 a ; June. August 51 143,128,742 
January February 438 3 18 Farbing Drilling Company, 100 barrels. pogtomber co sccccsccscece 56 133,497,884 
G. L. Cabot, 100 barrels. | March .... 478 4 24 CENTRAL OHIO GAS FIELD. gst 1teteons insane 4 $ee-518, 886 
February. > pcg teeseereee § 509 4 22 The Central Ohio gas field has grown December ............/°2: 48 94,276,360 
South Penn Oil Company, 100 barrels. vane eee tse eres oe $ 7 into prominence more during the year coe ike 
MANNINGTON DISTRICT. July era r 430 8 24 1915 than for any previous year since the EE dee hese ndete<adn ee 714 1,645,066,710 
March. homies .... <<... 815 6 3g first gas wells were drilled in the Sugar For 1914.................. 590 1,092,435, 288 
J. T. Miller & Co., 250 barrels, and Hope September ..... 66 634 2 15 Creek field, in Fairfield county, which ,,. are 
Natural Gas Company, 100 barrels. October ...cc0e 84 530 5 21 Was about twenty or more years ago. The Difference ........+..+.+ 124 552,631,422 
May. November ...... 112 796 5 32 field now covers a vast area of territory The wells for 1915 were distributed by 
South Penn Oil Company, 600 barrels. December ...... 112 »252 5 extending from the southern portion of counties as follows:— " 
September -— ee — —o Vinton county in the south central part of LIC 
° 32 State 2 rEg ‘rie 4 CIN IN 
Hope Natural Gas Company, 250 barrels, and gn ted dobses, i pa ost = a= the State to the shores of Lake Erie, a SKING COUNTY. 
South Penn Oil Company, 300 barrels. or 1014....... rake »1%0 374 distance of some two hundred miles. An Month. Comp. Gas. Dry. 
S ee — a — ——- immense amount of gas was developed January ................. 4 4 
November. Difference .... 330 2,934 18 92 quring the vear rell as oil. The lead- February 1 1 
Hope Natural Gas Company, 100 barrels. " lida ina a a ae : during the year as well as oll. 1€ a See ASS PS HAA SSA oKaee a 
er : : here were thirty gushers drilled in the ing gas counties are:—Cuyahoga, Lick- MAY «-----+-sseesseeeeeee 3 1 2 
WETZEL COUNTY. Southeastern Ohio field during 1915, com- ing, Fairfield, Knox, Ashland, Hocking, EY Siu bia wd wniwk kaon aa 3 3 ‘> 
April. pared with forty-two for 1914 and fifty- Perry, Medina, Lorain, Wayne, Richland, — ececssccscecccscccese 3 3 +: 
Hope Natural Gas Company, 250 barrels, nine for 1913. These gushers were by Vinton, Holmes and Meigs. Oil was found Pian ee eee ee 5 4 1 
July. ‘ counties and months as follows:— during the year in Knox, Ashland, Hock- 6clober 707" re . : ae 
I. C. Kingsley & Co., 450 barrels, and the INnTY ing, Medina, Vinton and Cuyahoga coun- November...) °° *"* 7 “sg 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia Gas Company, PERRY COUNTY. ties, but not in large quantities outside fo Se See Send ae ” 8 L 
= N ber Lupher Oil Gunga’ TE tennte OO ee ae ae © eee —— — mien 
i aa ovember. suphe ‘ any, le s. During the year 952 wells were finished PEE. becker akeancsanees 48 42 
Wildwood Oil Company, 100 and 100 barrels. < wi February. i: the counties mentioned and 49 were ee ‘ia ° 
CLAY COUNTY. Carter Oil Company, 100 barrels. oil wells, 189 were dry holes and 714 were CUYAHOGA COUNTY. 
November. : March. gas wells. The Cleveland field as usual Oil Oil 
E Chalmers Oil and Gas Company, 200 barrels. Price Farm Oil Company, 100 barrels. took the lead, but now that the town lot Month. Comp. wells. prod. Gas. Dry. 
HARRISON COUNTY. July. development is about done with the field ee settee 94 25 83 10 
Waceniia Carter Oil Company, 150 barrels. will not make such a big showing as dur- ae tees = 2 7 a 8 
Reserve Gas Company, 100 barrels. HOCKING COUNTY. a ine a = = nb April 51 1 10 39 i3 
. ally jor z oO oO 1e y on acreage 7 a 
SOUTHEASTERN OHIO. January. amber 4 i. 4 ” aon 7 May .. 29 1 50 24 
a - : : ¥ Cowell, Cochran & Co., 100 barrels, and Prope rty and this | will be drilled with June ... 23 pe 22 i 
[he Southeastern Ohio fields made Chartiers Oil Company, 100 barrels. more care than was the town lot drilling. July 18 1 6 13 4 
about as poor a showing as did any of February er ee were found in the August ....... 29 1 5 24 4 
the high grade fields during 1915, as there mie sees ; a al Cleveland field, but the fact that the September .... 22 és ea 21 
were but $48 wells finished in the shallow Union Furnace Oil oo 150 barrels. wells were drilled so close together that October ....... 19 Pe ee 18 i 
and deep sand sections, of which 51 were me : ee their production went off at a rapid rate November .... 38 2 15 31 5 
gas wells and 282 dry holes, leaving 615 Preston Oil Company, 290 barrels. and many wells have been given up as December ..... 39 3 65 30 36 
vil wells with a production of 7,231 bar- f ot May. | worthless after producing for but a few Se: ae — 
rels, or an average per well per day of Chartiers Oil Company, 150 barrels; Plymouth months. This is always the result when _Totals ...... 515 13 215 433 69 
about 1124 barrels. Oil and Gas Company, 150 barrels, and Cowell, tywn lot developments are started, even I  ! ee 884 7 78 342 85 
ace Meme’ caacite th ‘ay were’ ob- Cochran & Co., 100 barrels. in the cil end as well as in the gas, but Difference 131 SO 6 137 
tained from the deep Clinton sand fields Sa on a June. * more so in the gas part, as the volume eS ae . 91 34 
of the field. as the more shallow sands Plymouth Ol] and Gas eee 150 barrels. and pressure declines so rapidly that the WAYNE COUNTY. 
show nothing but very light pumpers, The September. wells are of short life. A record of each nth . 
slump in development work in the field Preston Oil Company, 100, 150 and 350 bar- month’s work in the field during 1915 is Po ney Sedeaeuuaee aks — ee 4 ach 
started about September, 14, and did Tels. Serial as follows:— February a NEE CSSD at Lao 13 11 "2 
not revive much until in October, 1915 Sas (sis. Sinintao ae = Oil Oil 12 9 3 
when the price f oil commenced to go eres Ne ene ae Renin rig and Union Month. Comp. wells. prod. Gas. Dry. 8 5 3 
upward, and since then there has beer = , os Ben A ws oe aaeuaey teeeee aoe ; ° % 15 7 6 1 
» active work done. With a low pric: sore eemter. a february ..... 3 90 12 1 7 
eee Wark Gone. eee teers Preston Oil Company, 200, 260, 230 and 200 March ........ 91 2 1 7 «17 8 5 ; 
doing much test work in the deep sands, barrels. . April ..+..s00. 70 3 65 50 17 10 5 5 
as the wells cost around $6, apieee to - ‘ October. May .......+6- 51 5 108 33 13 September ......... eetees 13 11 2 
as i ells st i ’ plece t¢ Preston Oil Company, 150 barrels SD accincince: Oe 7 160 52 ie: RSs oe 15 12 3 
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Lane Gas Company, Wst 136th, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 


Nn oe 


cubic feet. 
Snamp-Pressley 
2,599,000 cubig feet. 





boulevard, 6,000,900 cubic feet. 


1914 there were nine oil wells with a ' 
production Maplecliffe 


5,009,000 cubic feet. 


The oil wells and production from eee 
county during 1915 were as follows: woutevard, cubic feet. 


ASHLAND Harrington 


wells. prod. Gas. Freshwater Triskett-Brown, 
9 


ry 





rey 


CONC Oc eee OK eee CEO CSO OCS Fisher-Lorain, 


and volume 
during 1915 were as 


C2 He et sia ide ROIS He ets + 


Weideman, 
cubic feet. 





| 





Development 
6,000,000 cubic feet 
Development 
cubic feet. 


bh 


a 


~ 


Cc oeescceeescoece 1,006'273,266 
298,787,513 
108,027,218 


HOCKING COUNT Lorain-Ls. 


Triskett-Munn, 








4,000,000 cubic 


2h 


Thompson 


Roe 8 


Development 


ne 


Roe 


1, 645,066,710 
1/092,435,288 


2,500,000 cubic feet. 
Freshwater, 


Orn 


Berea-Lindale, 





It has been over twenty years ago since 
the Central Ohio gas belt was first opened 
up, and the first development was in the 
of Sugar Grove, 
Fairtield county, but work was not as 
active as it has beem for the past four or 


fool 


24 1,235 Freshwater, 
Mar juardt 
Lancaster, 
Comp. wells. prod. cubic feet. 

3 es ee Madison-Warren, 
added to the north end, where the greater 
displayed 


production 
nowadays considered a gusher in the gas 
regions and is as promiment as a 100-bar- 


tral Ohio gas field is far above any other 


es | 


“Ider | bom COCO: 


number of gushers during the year past, 


which are given by months and by coun- Hathaway, 


~ 


Augustine 
i Stranahan 
November. 


$. Judson, Lupham lots 00,000 cubic 





aa 


000,000 cubic feet. 


Gas Company, Matthews, 


ainen® di 


CUYAHOGA Clemenshaw. 


nw 


Syndicate, Clifton-Nickel 
cubic feet. 

Development Company, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 


W. B. Slusser, Triskett road, 3,000,000 cubic 


September Lorain-Highland, 


ele 


Bunts-Triskett, 


| 
| 


id ike 
Mi @o! tedyrtes +++ + 


jews easeusseancon Gas Development Company, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 


2,500,000 cubic 


Development 
3,000,000 cubic feet 
Harrington 


Park bculevard, 
piesa bemeSER J. L. MeNeiley, 
MEDINA COUNTY, Po ce . Madison-McKinley, 
Lorain-Storey, 2,000,000 cubic 
prod. Gas. " 

ea c Company, 
Erie Improvement 
cubic feet. 





Producing Company, 


merece 


00,000 cubic feet. 
South Street Oil and Gas Company, South 
cubic feet. 

Development 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 
Dufour & Heiber, Longeanau lots, 


to: 
al 


boulevard, 


wo 


Freshwater, 


September 


Neo 


Carbon Company, 
> 


| 
19 


rT 
too 





' 
| 
ol 


Freshwater, Schullenberg lots, 


KNOX COUNTY. Company, Riverside Drive, 
Lorain-Berea, Lndale Gas Company, Rosky lots, 


3,000,000 cubic Schlichers 


~ 


2,000,000 cubic 


t 


Taake-West 2,000,000 cubie 


Munn road, 


2 


September 


Mereyey crete 


| poret 


cubic feet. 


rake-West Development 
Development 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 
. Weideman, 
3,000,000 cubie feet. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 
Improvement 
cubic feet. 
Company, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 

Development 

2,000,000 cubic feet. 
Fisher-Brown, 


_ 


Harrington-Ls 





Cuyahoga Gas 
3,000,000 cubic 
Riverside-Hilliard, 


McAllister 


2,000,000 eubic 


Kennedy, Lake Front, 2,000,000 cubic 





cubic feet. Limington 


LORAIN COUNTY. cable feet. 


2,000,090 cubic feet 
Zimmerman, 
cubic feet. 


Nicholson, Harrington 


2,000,000 cubic feet. 


September cubic feet. 





Syndicate, 
cubic feet. 


| ee 


2,000,009 cubic feet. 
Asling Oil and Gas Company, West Park 
£%,500,009 cubic ? 





boulevard, 


ahi 


HOLMES COUNTY. 


cubic fest. 
Fidelity Gas Harrington 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 
Fashinger Donaldson 
boulevard, 


September Midland-West 


eee 





2,000,000 cubic 
Development 
4,000,000 cubic 
Development 


tas Company, Lorain avenue, 
° 


wr 


? boulevard, 
South-Lorain, 2,000,000 


Lakewood, Development 


Lakewood 
cubic feet, 


Harringtor 





cubic feet. 
Company, 


s sub 
MEIGS COUNTY. lots, 4,000,000 cubic 


vo 


Oil Company, Lorain-River road, Settlement 


Recapitulation. 


tr 


Gas Company, 
2,000,060 cubic feet. 


follows:— 2,090,000 cubic 


Comp. wells. wells. avelopment 2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Lorain-Os- 


Properties Company, Oestricher 


vard-Bertha, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 





Company, 


Teare lots, 





cubic feet. 
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‘ M. Freshwater, Berea road, 2,000,000 cubic 
eet. 
Cline & Bramley, Aulenbach lots, 
15,000,000 cubic feet. 
Chandler Oil and Gas Company, Dahm 
lots, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 
Charles Zettlemeyer, Riverside road, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 
Theodore Kundtz, Golfrath lots, 3,000,000 
cubic feet. 
Kundtz & Hulse, Williams lots, 13,000,000 
cubic feet. 
Bartler Oil and Gas Company, Bartler 
lots, 2,000,C00 cubie feet. 
Colburn Gas Company, Lorain-River road, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 
Invincible Gas Company, Kumms lots, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 
April. 

Cc. J. Weideman, South avenue, 3,000,000 
cubie feet. 

Cc. J. Weideman, Morbush lots, 3,000,000 
cubic feet. 

T. C, Pilcher, Riverside-Clairview, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 7 
a Moore, Murray lots, 5,000,000 cubic 
eet. 

J. D. Owens, Sixt !ots, 6,000,000 cubic feet. 
Kundtz & Hulse, West Park boulevard, 
5,000,000 cubie feet. 

Schrier Oil and Gas Company, West 110th, 
10,000,006 cubic feet. 

Ethel Oi] and Gas Company, Ethel street, 
7,500,000 cubie feet. 

Benner Gas Company, Puritas road, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

L. O. G, Drilling Company, Lorain ave- 
nue, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Zimmerman & Hahn, Berea road, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Theodcre Kundtz, Puritas road, 4,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Theodore Kundtz, Luetne lots, 5,000,000 
cubic feet. 

A, & F. Oil Company, Crestives road, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Ohio-Penn Oil and Gas Company, Reese 
lots, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Ohio-Penn Oil and Gas Company, DuCumbe 
lots, 2,€00,000 cubic feet 

Warren Road Oi] Company, Warren road, 
2,000,000 cubic feet 

Medina Gas Company, Hinckley lots, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

L, J. Bence, Settlement road, 3,000,000 
cubic feet. 

tocky River Development Company, Mc- 
Beth lots, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Edward H, Tague, Puritas Springs road, 
6,000,000 cubic feet. 


May. 

Cc. J. Weideman, Palen & Deverauz lots, 
5,000,600 cubic feet. 

Rocky River Development Company, 
Spriggs lots, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

W. H. Clemenshaw, Clemenshaw, 5,000,000 
cubie feet. 

Rocky River Development Company, Gas- 
ser lots, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 

Theodore Kundtz, Christensen lots, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Theodore Kundtz, Fisher lots, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

wn Bros., Leonard lots, 7,500,000 cubic 
eet. 

Urknown parties, Meck lots, 5,000,000 
cubie feet. 

Rocky River Development Company, 
Vaneck farm, 10,000,000 cubic feet. 

Sylvian Grove Gas Company, Orchard 
Grove, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Loomis Oil and Gas Company, Sacramento 
road, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Kundtz & Hulse, Bramley ‘ots, 7,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Rocky River Development Company, 
Riverside Drive, 2,000,000 cuble feet. 

Cc. J. Weideman, Marouch !ots, 6,000,000 
cubic feet. 

A. & M, Oil Company, Spice lots, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Benner Oj] and Gas Company, Miltner 
lots, 10,000,000 cubic feet. 

Murray Hill Oil and Gas Company, Oe6el- 
schlegel lots, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 

Upson Fuel and Gas Company, Volk lots, 
5,000,000 cubic lots 

— & Son, Impet lots, 2,000,000 cubic 
eet. 


. 


June 


Dufour & Hubner, Rocky River road, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 

Rocky River Development Company, Rocky 
River road, 4,000,000 cubic feet. 

A, O. & O, Gas Company, Perkins lots, 
7,000,000 cubic feet. 

Theodore Kundtz, Feuchter lots, 10,000,000 
cubic feet, 

Theodore Kundtz, Leni Weber lots, 
10,000,006 cubic feet. 

Luverne’ Gillette, Alber lots, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Barrell Bros., Taggart lots, 3,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

A. & F, Oil Company, Puritas Springs, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

J. H. Hahn, Grief lots, 2,000,000 cubic 
feet 

W. H. Clemenshaw, South street, 5,000,000 
culic feet. 

Syivan Gas Company, Franklin street, 
2,009,000 cubic feet. 

J. D, Ownes & Co., Harrington road, 
12,000,000 cubic feet. 

J. W. Cushing, Keyes lots, 4,000,000 cubic 
feet 

Theodore Kundtz, Lorain avenue, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 
Rocky River Development Company, Mas- 
tic road, 4,000,000 cubic feet. 
Bock & Kendall, Harrington road, 4,000,000 
cubic feet. 
July. 

Rocky River Development Company, Wen- 
ban lots, 2,900,000 cubic feet. 

Theodore Kundtz, Center Ridge road, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Kundtz & Hulse, Whitney lot, 3,000,000 
cubic feet. ‘ 
Caldwell Oil and Gas Company, Crestview- 
South, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 

W. H. Clemenshaw, South street, 2,500,000 
cubic feet 4 
Cortz & Botkin, Loga Its, 5,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

J. H. Hahn, Lorain-Riverside, 3,000,000 
cubic feet 

August, 

Rocky River Development Company, Star 
Realty Company, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 
Rocky River Development Company, 
Rocky River road, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 
Rocky River Deveropment Company, Mas- 
tick-Mitchell, 2.500,000 cubic feet. 

J. J. Crawford, Baker lots, 3,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

Kundtz & Hulse, Crestview, 5,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

Comn.unity Land Company, Hussey lots, 
4,000,006 cubic feet. 

Cc. W. Cushing, Crestview, 5,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

Bock & Rendall, Puritas Springs, 10,000,000 
cubie feet. 

Kundtz & Hulse, Harrington road, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Stover Drilling Company, Rockaberry ave- 
nue, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Bartlett Bros., Puritas Springs, 4,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Ponting Oil and Gas Company, Poting lots, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Kurdtz & Hulse, Center Ridge road, 
5,000,009 cubic feet. 
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J. A. VAN BRUNT & CO.,, Inc. 


Beg to announce their removal from 92 William Street 
to 114 John Street, New York, where they will be in a 
better position than ever before to accommodate their 
customers. 
, Buyers and Sellers and General 
Headquarters for 






Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Yellow Purssiate of Potash 
Chloride of Lime 
Caustic Soda 
Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chlorate of Soda 
Chlorate of Potash 





Carbonate of Potash (all grades) 
Caustic Potash 
Oxalic Acid 
Sulphate of Copper 
Citric Acid 
Tartaric Acid 
Tin Crystals 


Bromide of Soda 
Bromide of Potash 
: a Bromide of Ammonia 
Bee eee es Bromide of Strontia 


SERUM ihc eee Caffeine 
! Salol 


Pos 
o 


aT oe dure Tone a 


Salicylic Acid 
Salicylate of Soda 
Acetphenetedin 

Bismuth Subcarbonate 

Bismuth Subnitrate 

Phenolphthalein 

Ipecac Carthagena 
Ipecac Rio 
Quinine 


a a a4 








J Da NS eg gS 
Tis. oars eT path Na ORT Contre ee Beaahe on, = ee 
Re? ic LI ity EE ce 


LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


In buying or selling of Drugs we handle only original 
sealed packages of reputable manufacturers. 


J. A. Van Brunt & Co., Inc. 


114 John Street NEW YORK 


Cable Address: “BRUNTVAN” Telephone: JOHN,1982-1983. 











— & Co., Swift lots, 12,700,000 cubic 
et 
East Ohio Gas Company, Rocky-Storey, 


3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Johnson & Stadler, Lynndale road, 6,000,000 
cubic fect. 

Kundtz & Hulse, Northview road, 3,000,000 
cubic feet. 

Logan Gas, Clague, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 

September. 

East Ohio Gas Company, 
2,090,000 cubic feet. 

Victory Oil and Gas Company, 
road, 8,000,000 cubic feet. 


Theodore Kundtz, Cedar-Grayton, 2,500,000 
cubic feet. 


Engle-Holland, 


Prospect 


Transit Oil and Gas Company, Puritas 
road, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Cc. E. Wolfe, Holle lots, 4,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

J. E. Matthews, Perkins lots, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

East Ohio Gas Company, Five Points, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Kundtz & Hulse, Cresview-Harrington, 


3,500,000 cubic feet. 


Rocky River Development Company, Mid- 

dleburg, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 
October. 

Rocky River Development Company, Cof- 
finberry lots, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Berea Pipe Line Company, Brook Park- 
Smith, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 

Kundtz & Hulse, Wagar-Center Ridge, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Melrose Oil and Gas Company, Brook 


Park-Engle, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 

Butler Bros., Harrington road, 4,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

J. W. Cushing, 
3,600,000 cubic feet. 

Bortner & Murphy, Wooster road, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 


Center Ridge-Wagar, 


Kundtz & Hulse, Northview-Center Ridge, 
2,600,000 cubic feet. 
Henrietta Oil and Gas Company, Rocky 


River road, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 
W. L, Benson, Brook Park-Engle, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 
Brook Park Oil and Gas 
Park, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 
Rocky River Development Company, Gray- 
ton road, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, No 2 
2,750,000 cubic feet 


November. 


Company, Brook 


Clague, 


M. E. Lobaugh, Five Points-Grayton, 
2,500,000 cubic feet 

Kundtz & Hulse, Center Ridge, 3,000,000 
cubic feet. 

3erea Pipe Line Company, Grayton-Five 
Points, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 


John Fishel, 
feet. 


Melrose Oil and Gas Company No, 2, Brook 


Center Ridge, 2,000,009 cubic 


Park-Engle, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 

G, A. Stearns, Brook Park, 2,500,000 cubic 
feet. 

Brook Park Oil and Gas Company No, 2, 
Brook Park, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Bock & Randall, Harrington, 3,000,000 
cubic feet. 

East Ohio Gas Company, Five Points, 


2,000,000 cubic feet. 


American Agr. Chemical Company, Belt 
line, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 

Meldren & Son, Wagar-Center Ridge, 
5,000,000 cubic feet. 


Cameron & Watson, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 


Wagar-Center Ridge, 


BE. M. W. O. and G. Co., Five Points, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Corts & Bodkin, Brook Park-Engle, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 

J. D. Owens, Prospect, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 
Maple Leaf Oil and Gas Company, Brook 
Park, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 

L. G. Neely, Brook Park-Smith, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

H, A. Dempsey, Potter-West, 25th 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Wagar road, J. W. Cushing, 2,000,000 


cubic feet. 
Logan Gas 
cubic feet. 


Company, Bidwell, 10000,000 


December. 
Rushville Gas Company, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 


Rocky River Development Company, 
Brook Park-Smith, 3,500,000 cubic feet. 


Harrington road, 


L. G. Neely, Brook Park-Engle, 5,000,000 
cubic feet. : 
lL. G. Neely, Brook Park, 3,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

Maple Leaf Oil and Gas Company, Engle 
road, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 

East Ohio Gas Company, Berea road, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Maple Leaf Oil and Gas Company, Hum- 
mell road, 2,000,000 cubic feet 

Central Mayfield Company, Brook Park, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Berea Pipe Line Company, Hummell-Engle, 


2,500,000 cubic feet. 


Melrose Oil and Gas Company, No. 3, 
Brook Park, 5,000,000 cubic feet. 

Brook Park Gas Company, Brook Park, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Cc. Ww. Lander, Center Ridge-Wagar, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 

Kundtz & Hulse, Five Points, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

W. L. Benson, Hummell-Engle, 4,000,000 
cubic feet. 2 

Rushville Gas Company, Center Ridge, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Rocky River Development Company, 
Berea road, 2,500,000 cubic feet. 

Logan Gas Company, No 3, Clague, 
3,500,000 cubic fret. 

Kundtz & Hulse, Laura Farr, 2,000,000 
cubic feet. 

J. F. Harvey & Co. S. Pease farm, 
3,000,090 cubic feet. 

Wayne County. 
January. 

Medina Gas Company, Becker tract, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

Murphy Bros., No. 2, Silver tract, 
5,000,000 cubic feet. 

Ohio Oil Company, Warner tract, 
5,000,000 cubic feet. 

Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, No. 2, 
Piper tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet 

Highland Gas Company, Chambers 
tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 

February. 

Logan Gas Company, Lemaster tract, 
» 3,250,000 cubic feet. f 

Ohio Fuel Gas Company, No, 2, Presiter 
tract, 2,750,000 cubic feet. 

Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Warner tract, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 


Ohio .Fuel Gas Company, No. 2, Leaman 
tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 
Arco Oil and Gas Company, 
tract, 7,000,000 cubie feet. 
Reese & Sperry, No. 1, 
3,750,000 cubic feet. 
Areo Oil and Gas Company, No. 1, 
man tract, 7,000,000 cubic feet. 
Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, 
Messmcre tract, 3,600,000 cubic feet. 
East Ohio Gas Company, No. 1, 
tract, 7,000,000 cubic feet. 


March. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, No. 1, 
finger tract, 5,500,000 cubic feet. 
Plymouth Cil and Gas Company, 
Moore tract, 12,000,000 cubic feet. 

April. 
Wooster Gas Company, 
4,000,000 cubic feet. 


No, 1, Ganz 


Smalley tract, 
Heit- 
No. 1, 


Piper 


Heffel- 


No. 1, 


Umstead tract, 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Fun tract, 
3,250,000 cubic feet. ne 7 
May. 
Slegel-Curry Company, Mowery tract, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 
Medina Gas Company, Hardy tract, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 
July. 
Slagel-Curry Company, Kinney tract, 
8,000,000 cubic feet. 
Medina Gas Company, Henderson tract, 
6,0€0,000 cubic feet. 
Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, Foltz 
tract, 8,000,000 cubic feet. 
Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, No, 1, 
Bucher tract, 4,600,000 cubic feet. 
August. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Aukerman tract, 
2,000,000 cubie feet. 
Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, No, 2, 
Bucher tract, 6,000,000 cubic feet. 
Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, Schaff 
tract, 6,000,000 cubic feet. 
September. 
Medina Gas Company, France tract, 
7,500,000 cubic feet, 
Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, No, 3, 
Bucher tract, 8,500,000 cubic feet. 
Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, No. 4, 
Bucher tract, 8,500,000 cubic feet. 
Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, Sprowls 
tract, 8,000,000 cubic feet. 
Arco Oil and Gas Company, Lindsay tract, 
25,000,000 cubic feet. 
Arco Oil and Gas Company, Pleasant 
Home tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 
October. 
Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, Vaugh 
tract, 3,500,000 cubic feet. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Dague tract, 
2,000,000 cubie feet. 
Murphy Bros., Martin tract, 3,000,000 
cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Shamp tract, 
6,000,000 cubic feet. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, No. 2, Symser 


tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 





Medina Gas Company, No. 2, Henderson 
tract, 12,500,000 cubic feet. 
Medina Gas Company, Snyder tract, 
9,500,000 cubic feet. 
Plymouth Oil and Gas Company, Riggs 
tract, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 
November. 
Logan Gas Company, MeVicker tract, 
4,000,000 cubic feet. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Barnard tract, 5,- 
750,000 cubic feet. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Kinney tract, 
2,250,000 cubie feet. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Gearhart tract, 
2,750,000 cubic feet. 
December. 
Murphy Bros., No. 2, Martin tract, 
2,000,000 «cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, No Shamp tract, 
5,000,006 cubic feet. 
Ashland County. 
January. 
Medina Gas Company, Stouder tract, 
2,060,000 cubic feet 
March. 
Honey Creek Oil and Gas Company, Carey 
tract, 3,500,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Helbert tract, 
5,500,000 cubic feet. 
June 
Logan Gas Company, Groft tract, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Thomas tract, 
2,250,000 cubie feet. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Woodhill tract, 
5,000,000 cubic feet. 
Medina Gas Company, No. 2, Souders 
tract, 3,000,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, McClure tract, 
3,750,000 cubic feet. 
July. 
Logan Gas Company, Heichel tract, 
5,000,000 cubic feet. 
August. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Brandt tract, 
5,500,000 cubic feet. 
September. 
Logan Gas Company, Scott tract, 
2,090,000 cubic feet. 
October. 
Logan Gas Company, No. 2, Budd tract, 
2,750,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Hiner tract, 
41,500,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Ritchie tract, 
3,250,000 cubic feet. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Ewing tract, 
8,000,000 cubic feet. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Yocum tract, 
2,750,000 cubic feet. 
November. 
Logan Gas Company, Shafter tract, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 
December. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, No. 2, Ewing 
tract, 3,800,000 cubic feet. 


Hocking County. 

August, 

Company, 
feet. 


Gas Karshner 


cubic 


Logan 
7,000,000 


Vinton County. 


tract. 


March, 
Central Contract Company, No. 1, Dunkie 
tract, 3,00€,000 cubic feet. 

June. 
Central Contract Company, No. 2, Dunkle 
tract, 6,000,000 cubic feet. 
Central Contract Company, Wharf tract, 
7,000,000 cubic feet. 
Central Contract Company, Bishop tract, 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 

August. 
Obio Fuel Gas Company, Earnhart tract, 
4,500,00( cubic feet. 

September. 
Chartiers Oil Company, No. 103, Hocking 
Products tract, 3,900,000 cubic feet. 

October, 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Miller tract, 
8,145,000 cubic feet 
Central Contract Company, No. 2, Doliison 


tract, 2,500,000 feet. 
November. ; 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Martindill 


10,000,€00 cubic feet. 
December. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Johnson 
3,500,000 cubic feet. 
Richland County. 
July, 
Logan Gas Company, Pealer 
4,500,000 cubic feet 
Logan Gas Company, saughman 
2,006,000 cubic feet. 
August, 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Sheely 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 
September. 
Logan Gas Company, Critchfield 
5,750,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Forbes 
2,250,000 cubic feet. 
October. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, No. 2, 
tract, 4,500,000 cubic feet. 
Logan Gas Company, Hogan 


2,250,000 cubic feet. 


tract, 


tract, 


tract, 


tract, 


tract, 


tract, 


tract, 


Gates 


tract, 


November. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Hazlett tract, 
4,500,000 cubic feet. 
Medina County. 
August. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Chapman tract, 
2,500,000 cubic feet. 
October. 
Medina Gas Company, Hubbard tract, 
2,000,000 cubie feet. 
November, 
Logan Gas Company, Steele tract, 
2,750,000 cubie feet. 
Knox County. 
5 April, 
Upham Gas Company, Hively tract, 
2,500,000 cubie feet. 
Fairfield County. 
October. 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Brinson tract, 
2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Oil Gushers, 


Oil gushers were few and far between in 
the Central Ohio field during the year of 
1915. In Inox county, in June the Farbing 
Drilling Company’s No. 2 Barnes tract 
produced 100 barrels. 

In Hocking County.—In April, the Pres- 
ton Oil Company’s No. 1 Shaw tract pro- 
duced 150 barrels; same company’s No. 2 


Steirs tract, produced 170 barrels, and No. 
2, Shaw tract, 300 barrels, both finished in 
September. In October the same com- 
pany’s No. 9 on the Brick and Terra Cotta 
tract, produced 130 barrels. In November, 
same company’s No, 1, Connor tract, pro- 
duced 150 barrels. In December, same 
company’s No, I, Loomis tract, produced 
20) barrels; No. 3, Stiers tract, 260 bar- 
rels; No. 4, same tract, 260 barrels, and 
No. 3, Shaw tract, 200 barrels. 
NORTHWESTERN OHIO FIELDS. 
in the petroleum fields of Northwestern 
Ohio during the year of 1915 there was a 
heavy falling off in finished wells, the 
number being the smallest for any year 
since the field become listed as an old 
field away back in the early ’80s, Since 
the oil work started in the town of Lima 
in 1884 there has been a total of 67,284 
wells finished in the field, of which 68,815 
are or were oil producing wells and 8,469 
were either gas or dry holes, which is a 
most wonderful record for any field for 
thirty-one years. The largest production 
known monthly in this field was above 
2,000,000 barrels in 1896, and from that date 


the wells commenced to dwindle until 
they became very small producers. 
The rapid advance in the price of oil 


near the close ,of 1915 should have a ten- 


dency for more active work during the 
new year although there is not a vast 
amount of territory to drill over unless 


some new additions are made to the field 
n a wildcat way. 
The wells for the year of 1915 were dis- 








tributed by months as follows:— 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
SE sau nvcdnwewer 10 68 én a 
PO ccccecacban 2 S45 2 3 
DE titncevdewcaeen 15 178 1 2 
SED 055 cepa ostests 18 332 és 2 
May 19 258 1 3 
June 16 287 1 1 
July 21 141 3 6 
BOGE csces 25 273 oe Ad 
September .. 22 700 os oP 
October 24 592 1 2 
November 39 666 1 os 
December 27 246 se 3 

ere 260 8 4.586 10 26 
. eee 861 9,318 16 “9 

Difference ......... 6O1 4,732 6 43 

Producing oil wells, 224. 

Average production per well per day, 20% 


barrels. 
The above wells were distributed by the 














various counties each month during the 
year as follows: 
WOOD COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
January 25 ‘ os 
February 289 ° es 
March ...... 47 ° 1 
April 123 ‘ 1 
ME 6 500N00 nbs ade BuO 125 oe ee 
June 130 1 
PE wanekes 102 2 1 
August ..... : 210 s- 1 
OD a kcdachadas 12 187 es - 
RUN sadscevaetaas 15 434 1 1 
DOD iv oc-ccssa6-s 15 305 ‘ 
DOOSMEDOF .ccccvzices 14 124 ° 1 

ONES  Za6betnnaceen 127 2,101 4 6 
|) a 298 3,513 6 19 

Difference ......cs 171 1,412 2 13 

HANCOCK COUNTY. 

Month Comp. Prod. Dry 
DE ntbnsvenenqenseeee en 2 30 ret 
Se <civccauevenaanos 3 1 
MEE. n:0oskadukeendianneens 1 ea 
DEE chins *Gedac brediawasnien 1 
 wrewwnd.66ds ce beseaneenees 3 
DE ouNde chee eewenesceed ses 5 
Ml 36 da¢séuwanwtetis deednes 2 10 1 
RUBOM ov ccccceunes encrceses 7 37 2 
Oe 5 30 ‘ 
SE dvitic “saekeense seen 2 15 
POE i viedactecdwuewees 6 139 
OE -wisanboaebcnancaen 1 15 

BOGE drivcteerseahabaeeaks 38 412 4 
ee” Ge whe cadsavecanaonad 144 1,543 24 

Difference ere ye rr ye ert 106 1,131 20 

SANDUSKY COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
SE iv ckccieuecr’s ier 2 8 ee 
PE osc: canvbideeanvene 3 11 
a i  errales ee naa ed - 3 16 
TE didcectbwidaesecaseew au 2 7 oe 
er 4 7 1 
Pr rote Tere Tore 1 1 oe 
we aes 2 4 
AUBUBE 2c cccscccccccceses 2 10 
September ........ 1 5 
October 8 13 
November 2 10 
December 3 14 . 

WORE vaiesascansd a ae 106 1 
Pe Oi ss vena caxdascneueh eee 764 7 

Difference oon mee 658 6 

SENECA COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
EE sb di. s6 pane ke han eee 2 5 1 
WORPORET onccccsstnancecsne 1 500 aig 
ESSER ra yr 1 100 
April 2 1s) 

May 1 100 
June 2 120 
July 4 25 2 
September 2 4% 
CN  ccecaanee 3 110 1 
November 4 o4 oe 
December 2 aa 2 

WORE ocniscnagteencsavian 24 1,454 6 
Wet Ses x édcvnccnsaceasnras 29 713 6 

Difference ...cccccrcccvens 5 941 


ALLEN COUNTY. 

































Month, Prod. Dr 
QORGNSP  scvccccecceecs 26 = 
November ., 50 al 
December 50 . 

TOUS ccccccscnsnd ~ 120 7" os 
SOP BG sicvcccvevvsguasees 762 4 

UORCE: oe vevecisesess +. 66 ~ 642 § 

AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 

Month. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
February 10 . es 
BEATCR cccssccesesoses ve 1 
ADT .ccccce 2 oe os 
July ..seeee ose es 2 
November 13 1 es 

BOURNE ca cerecest¥en Be 25 i 3 
FOS ROeBbicssndsiess 285 6 

Difference ......... "22 ~~ 260 an in 

VAN WERT COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
SUMS srccdccncecésvoessctase 1 cces 1 
IROVGEROOE os cccscccese sosce 8 35 ee 
DOCOMDEP ccccccccrcpececece 2 23 oe 

RE cos s0descorteacanie 6 58 4 
POP Whe cc vsesicveesseveses 45 530 4 

DAMETENCS 202. b ccc ces cesses “39 «(472 3 

LUCAS COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
February 1 sece 1 ep 
SO. tetecietees see 1 saae 1 ani 
BON, oc ccssias ~~ - s ° 1 
September 1 s e os 
November 1 10 ° 

EEE o.u0 500055 6608 6 96 2 “a 1 
DOP TORR: ccsscccccecs 43 791 oe 3 

Differenre ......... 37 765 2 2 

OTTAWA COUNTY. 
Month. Comp. Prod. Gas, 
1 10 e 
1 15 : 
2 1 
1 20 . 

WOON: Jct Fustestedeactvers 5 46 1 
POP WEG vc cscsedcoccsnscves 17 117 o6 

Difference ....scscoccscecs 2 71 1 

MERCER COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry 
UE «= w00606b66 06 eneeees 1 seee 1 
AMBUR cecccccsscccccccer 1 8 oe 
SOROS co cvcoccoscvesses 1 20 ee 
rere ree 1 10 oe 

WORMED cccccccccscessves 4 38 1 
POP BORE, ccccscccvccsscivece 17 183 2 

WRMSTONOS cacecsscccccsisn 13 145 1 

WYANDOT COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry 
PORIGRET «cccccscccce 2 case 1 
SE cc csvisectaae 1 1 ee 

3 2 1 
F 2 2 es 
i sae ‘ 1 

ERIE COUNTY. 
Comp. Prod Dry. 
BOM sc ccccsocesencecssseses 1 eos 1 
BER sc ccdescdecsvesstavrerstee 1 cose 1 

WORN .ciccvencdncecesseas 2 sees 2 

In the year of 1915 there were 663 old 
wells pulled out and abandoned, as they 
had exhausted the oil in the wells, and 
were by counties as follows: 

Abandoned Wells. 

Weed COUMEY cccicccciscccscccocccesesess 233 
AMEN COUMEY 2. .cccccccccccccccccccesecess 101 - 
Hancock county S87 
Wyandot county 75 
Sandusky county 40 
Van Wert county 35 
Augiaize county 28 
Ottawa COUNTY .......cceeeeseeeeee 27 
Lucas county ....... 20 
Mercer COUNTY ......cccccccccescccecesess 17 

POO. © cs svucicescecssiovncensesseeeae eae 663 

The wells of 100 barrels or more in the 


Northwestern Ohio fields were distributed 


as follows:— 
WOOD COUNTY. 
February. 
McAfee, 150 barrels. 
August. 
Company, 150 barrels. 
September. 
Chio Oil Company, 100 barrels. 
October. 
Ohio Oil Company, 
& Stitt, 150 barrels. 
November. 


Ss. 


Lloyd 
Ohio Oil 


170 barrels; Montgomery 


Ohio Oil Company, 100 barrels. 
SENECA COUNTY. 
February. 
Sun Company, 500 barrels. 
March. 
Sun Company, 125 barrels. 
April. 
Oil City Trust Company, 120 barrels. 
May. 
Sun Company, 125 barrels. 
September. 
Sun Company, 350 barrels; Sun Company, 
100 barrels. 
October. 


Company, 100 barrels. 
INDIANA FIELDS. 


Sun 


But little work was accomplished in the 
older Indiana petroleum fields during the 


year 1915, 
old Trenton Rock fields, where a total 
25.992 wells were drilled from the 


that is in what is known as the 


of 


latter 


’80s to the present time, and were it not 
for the new work finished in the western 


section of the State in Sullivan, 


Vigo, 


Gibson, Knox and other counties, the de- 


veiopment 
looking over. 
the eastern part 


The failure of the gas 
of the State 


work would not’ be worth the 


in 


has been a 


dead letter to that once famous producing 


field, where close to 10,000,000 barrels of 
oil was produced in a year, but those 
days are a thing of the past and newer 


ficlds must be looked for. 
view shows that 


The year in re- 
192 wells were finished, 


of which 87 were dry and eight were gas. 





leaving 97 oil wells with a production of 
2521 barrels. These wells were drilled by 
months as follows:— 

Month. Comp. Prod Gas. Dry. 
DRE occ kesescece 14 62 - 9 
February ...c.csscces 16 115 2 4 
WE. ccncenteccavae 15 151 1 2 

17 160 ee 7 
13 187 cn 6 
14 195 1 os 
Nl “sie ce hh enenee Shu 19 1,281 1 0 
AWMUSt 2.2 cccsersses 9 15 1 6 
September ........--- 19 126 1 13 
October sestnha ae 327 oe 6 
November ......-++.« 23 443 es 13 
December ......-+«:+ 21 662 1 i 

TOURS adc dccccsece 192 2,521 By 87 
For 1014. ...-...ce-++: 744 8,477 14 259 

Difference ........ 552 3,956 6 172 


Producing oil wells, 97. 
Average per well per day, 25 1/6 barrels. 








Saaeeneee _ 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


CHEMICALS 


for Medicinal and Technical Purposes 





BUY OR SELL all kinds of Chemicals. This is a good 
time for you to have your stock-keeper go over his stock 
with a view of finding surplus quantities. The demand 

for practically all Chemical Products is great and they 
are commanding very high prices. 

It is just possible you may have something that is un- 

salable with you, but badly needed in other territory. 


I would be glad to have your offers and when 
making same, be sure to. mention, Quantity, Container, Make 
and Price. 


Broken packages will only be bought on Analysis. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Bromine Potassium Bromide 
Sodium Bromide . Amonium Bromide 
Iodine Potassium Iodide 
Sodium Iodide Amonium Iodide 
Bismuth Metal Bismuth Subnitrate 
Bismuth Subcarbonate Bismuth Subgallate 
Salicylic Acid Sodium Salicylate 
Salol Synthetic Oil Wintergreen 
Phenolphthalein Acetphenetidin 
Antipyrine Hexamethylenetetramine 
Thymol Iodide Caustic Soda 
Caustic Potash Bicarbonate Soda 
Bichromate Soda Bichromate Potash, etc., etc. 


My twenty (20) years experience with one of the leading and most reputable 
Chemical Manufacturers in this country, ought to redound to our mutual advantage 


at this time. 
A. C. Robertson 


TELEPHONE 2860 BEEKMAN 


106-108 BeeKman Street NEW YORK 








q 
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The above wells were distributed by 
months during the year in each district as 
follows:— 

SULLIVAN DISTRICT. 











Month, Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
ORE cevsessseeve 9 47 és 5 
PEERED ctvecoseune 11 99 2 2 
MEMEGR sevcsevess ee 14 131 1 2 
TTL ccccvcsocees ° 14 160 4 
GORY ccccccsccescoves 7 45 3 
WUMO coccccsscvcceves 11 50 8 
BE Sersvesvcsvvsces 11 50 8s 
AUBUM soccccccvcces 5 10 4 
September .......... 8 se 8 
OOCODEP csccccvevsecs 7 225 3 
November ........+- 12 893 6 4 
December .......... 13 475 1 1 

NN. cau esnes 122 1,720 4 ©6682 
POP IIA. cccsccvcses 625 7,336 5 219 
DIMGTOENCO sscntescece 503 5,616 1 167 

OAKLAND CITY DISTRICT. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
March 1 20 ° oe 
June 1 oe 1 Be 
July 3 30 1 1 
September .........- 5 72 2 
OCtODer .rcccccosevee 2 2 1 
November 7 25 6 
December 3 52 1 

ROOMS Livetuszecsts 22 ~=«201 2 i 
BOP 1916... .cvcccseve 15 136 1 8 

Difference ........+. 7 65 1 3 

RILEY DISTRICT. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
January 1 15 es 
DES - 423600404550 0406% 0% 2 ee 2 
BA ccc cecesssecsscouser 2 2 
TUNG cscescocccscssceseceses 2 os 
Me ceyuvs 0040586668 56450% 2 1 
SOPtEMbPeP cocscccescosscccs 2 1 
ROMO cece csedseesees evens 1 * 
November 1 ° 
December 4 TT 

TORRIS cccccccccsscvcses » if 545 4 
POP IGTK. orc cvcntvrcsseceves 5 50 2 

SUING. 56 iricricesvecs “12 495 2 

PRINCETON DISTRICT. 
Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 


January 1 ee 1 
February 














1 10 oe 
GUY ceccccccscvccesseccerss 2 13 es 
MUBUS cccccccessescovecere 1 5 o@ 
September 1 1 
October 2 1 
November 1 1 

OGRE. 0b8 00460066000 0e08 a . 28 : 5 
POP IGM, .ccccccccsesscseses 3 9 

DIMETOENCE ccccccccccces ns ' 6 19 5 

VINCENNES DISTRICT. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry 
January i 1 
February 1 es 
BERT, vivesecscues 2 
BGO oscccccccs 1 
November 1 

BUMS ccccvececsvececsvese , 1 6 
_, a rrr ee 5 oe 6 

Difference 1 i 

DAVIESS DISTRICT. 

Month. Prod. Dry. 
MEET wessocevssvsdcaccessiase es 1 
Dt -ancaes 15 oi 
August som 1 
November 1 

ME” ndavercdesiodsecs 4 ss 3 

MUNCIE DISTRICT. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
DG. dveeneetncqetadens 1 5 es 
DEE: Sessactucccasawen 1 1 

MAR s cS sinwednw'se ‘cus ae ae 1 
ee Wes s4de 6a ds0nd ent ves 32 545 8 

RINGER 6.06 c0cenedvawenn 30 540 7 

CAMDEN DISTRICT. 

Month, Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
PUBOR sc ccccccsssses 1 ae 1 
September ......000. 1 4 = . 

BOONE. cssnvsoceove 2 4 1 es 
BOP FONG cccccacicecs 21 166 3 4 

Difference ......... 19 162 2 4 

PARKER: CITY DISTRICT. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Gas. Dry. 
BE dbeacsendn cad hon 1 2 - ee 
September .......... 1 1 

DORN a a alg ba , * ff * 
OP Bee Gicccicccssece 9 80 2 1 

Difference ......... 5 78 1 1 

WARRICK DISTRICT. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry 
EE. -sakuxcdsacscetenens 1 1 
MEE <ktiedeeedws caseseraaes 1 1 

NEES -d.ccantndndxdeeeowes 2 2 


CHAMPAIGN DISTRICT. 
Month. e Comp. Prod. Dry 
> 





PUNORET covnnnecdsseousoame 2 2 
CLAY DISTRICT. . 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry. 
DCSE cccccecdvesusecese 1 os 1 
MARION DISTRICT. 

Month. Comp. Prod. Dry 
SN 05 Sek de wanes seems 1 es 
BO BOARS occ aiciccceesseeseasé 4 27 1 
Difference ....cccccvcesees 2 3 27 


The abandoned wells which are worth- 
less for pumping purposes further have 
been pulled out from each district as fol- 
lows for 1915:— 













PGE GUND iv 0uecs. cd bedbdcadeanedsted 301 
Marion district 148 
Geneva district 80 
Montpelier district.......c.ecere 57 
Huntington district............. 53 
Muncie district....... 42 
Parker City district... 17 
Camden district....... 15 
PHIMOOIOR GINTOE sos cocsccccsevcsce 5 
Oakland City district os 3 

UE 465 khceheeeas tacks bennd ase een tea ke 721 


The Indiana wells of 100 barrels or more 
were as follows by months:— 
SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
February. 
Ohio Oil Company, 120 barrels. 
March, 
W. C. Kennedy Company, 150 barrels. 
April. 
W. C. Kennedy Company, 
October. 
Ohio Oil Company, 135 and 115 barrels. 
November. 
Ohio Oil Company, 110 and 110 barrels. 


150 barrels. 


RILEY DISTRICT. 


‘May. 
A. B. Bement, 100 barrels. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


June* 
Bell Bros, & Barnes, 115 barrels. 
October. % 
Bell Bros. & Barnes, 100 barrels. 
Webb & Gliney, 120 barrels. 
KENTUCK Y-TENNES De 
A slump in completed wells and new 
production marked the 1915 season im the 
Kentucky-Tennessee petroleum fields, as 
compared with the record of the preced- 
ing year. All the proven fields showed a 
decline in new work, due entirely to the 
demoralized condition prevailing in the 
industry during the greater part of the 
year and lack of profitable prices. The 
industry reached the lowest level during 
the spring, when very few rigs were in 
commission in any portion of the field. 





The upward trend of prices during the 
summer brought a revival, and as the 
fall season approached, great activity 


was shown, developments being increased 
in all the older producing areas and much 
outlying drilling revealing new sources of 
production. 

The most important results marking the 
1915 season were discoveries in still 
county, Ky., and Scott county, Tenn., 
opening entirely new fields and marking 
the most valuable extensions to the pro- 
ductive area since the industry was es- 
tablished on a permanent basis. 

Operations in the main fields of Wayne, 





Wolfe, Morgan and Lawrence counties, 
Ky., were featureless hroughout the 
year, no wells of large capacity being 

any of these counties. These 


drilled in 
are districts of many years’ development. 
No extensions of importance were proven, 
while repeated punctures within estab- 
lished lines have so weakened the gas 
pressure that an entire absence of gush- 
ing wells was noted. The big strikes of 
the year were made in the newer fields. 


Several wells showing up for over one 
hundred barrels daily were drilled in 
Estill and Scott counties, the feature 


strikes of the year being a 200-barrel well 





in the vicinity of Oneida, Scott county, 
and a strike of similar capacity in the 
Cow Lick district, Estill county. Both 
strikes were gushers and were drilled 
near the close of 1915. 

The year was featureless from a wild- 
eatting standpoint until November and 


December, when the rapid increase in 
petroleum prices caused an influx of oper- 


ators throughout the field testoration 
of normal activity was just beginning 


too late 
showing 


toward the end of the year, and 
to appreciably affect the year's 
in production. 


Completions in the developed districts 
for 1915 totaled 14, of which forty-three 
were failures, one a gasser and a total 
new daily yield of 978 barrels recorded 


Twelve new completions were credited to 


the Tennessee end of the field, seven of 
which were failures. Kentucky counties 
figuring in completed work included 


Wayne, Wolfe, Lawrence, Morgan, Estill 
Webster, Daviss, Allen and Edmonson. 
A dozen other counties were figuring in 
the area of activity during December and 
the close of 1915 showed decidedly the best 
prospects Kentucky. counties have evet 
had for developing into a greater petro- 
leum field. 

A summary of monthly 
in the Kentucky end of the 





completed work 
field is as fol- 


lows:— 
Com- Pro- 

Month pletions. duction Dry 
January wd base + 1 
February ........0. ° 8 124 1 
March ..cccccces 4 31 1 
April 5 119 1 
BE acconeevecctnasers i9 128 9 
WD. wtcecuaeen 11 24 6 
GU inwdeaastaens . = 14 2 
AUBUBt ceccccccccccece 4 25 1 
September ... nee on 3 6 1 
October ....... sesee Ss Hs 3 
November ...-.6-00005 10 30 3 
Decembe™ .....secee 10 173 2 

Totale 26; .ccaseces 92 728 36 

The wells for Tennessee: 

Com- Pro- 

Month pletions. duction. Dry 
SUF secccccvecces 4 150 1 
September ...-cccese 1 ae 1 
Ootoner .ssccces 2 100 1 
November 2 2 
December 2 2 

Totals ks ibe . 250 7 

Over half Kentucky's completed work 
was credited to the Wayne county field, 


in the southern end, with a total of fifty- 
eight ¢ompletions, twenty-seven of which 
were dry. and a new production of 408 
barrels. Operations in this county were 
mainly restricted to the developed por- 
tions of the lower end, near Tennessee, 
districts of the upper end of the county 
being neglected. Shallow sand operations 
at Griggin and Pisgah furnishing the bulk 
of completed work. Almost no advance 


operations were shown in Wayne county 
during the year, the majority of the 
strikes being made within defined lines 


A few tests were drilled late in the year 
toward the Tennessee border, and a spir- 
ited leasing campaign was shown in the 
district intervening between Wayne coun- 
ty field and the Oneida district of Scott 
county, Tenn Within this territory. 
twenty miles in extent, many wildcat 
wells will be drilled as soon as the sea- 
son is favorable for moving machinery. 
Operators hope during the year to con- 
nect the two fields, which show the same 
sand. 

Deep sand developments sank to a very 
low level during the vear, the fields of 
Wolfe, Morgan and Lawrence counties 
showing very light results. Drilling in 
these fields is very expensive and pro- 
duction was hardly profitable while pe- 
troleum was below the dollar mark. The 
majority of completions were made _ in 


Wolfe county, a total of eleven being 
shown, of which only one was a failure 
The daily new production aggregated 
fifty-four barrels. The new work in 
Wolfe county was restricted almost en- 
tirely to the Stillwell end of the pool, 


from the old Campton 
wells were drilled in 
which two were 
was seventy-eight 


about five miles 

district. Ten new 
Lawrence county, of 
failures. The yield 

barrels. A promising extension in that 
county is the Fallsburg pool, a_ distinct 
development several miles apart from the 
old Busseyville district. The wells in the 
new district are somewhat better in yield 
than the original strikes around Bussey- 
ville. he old Morgan county field, once 
the sensation of the deep sand area, was 


almost a failure during the year, only 
three new completions being made, one 
being a failure. A new production of 


This dis- 


only ten barrels was developed. 
The 


trict has been proven very spotted. 


fhe three deep sand districts were 
limits of the Cannel City pool. 
completions were made within the defined 
showing a revival in activity near the 
end of the year, due to the boost in prices, 
Evidences of reviving life in the old 


producing fields of Knox, Whitley and 
Cumberland counties, Southeastern Ken- 
tucky, attended rising prices. These 
counties failed to figure in comple- 
tions during 1915, with the exception 
of a good gas strike in the Knox 
county field, but new work is now be- 
ing started and the counties, once 


Kentucky, 
come-back in 


are expected 
production 


the mainstay of 
1o experience a 


during the coming year wAich will place 
them again in the productive districts. 
Close to one thousand wells have been 


Whitley and Cumberland 
Outside a few 


drilied in Knox, 
counties in former years 


wells now being operated in Whitley 
county, all these holes have long since 
been abandoned. Many of these are still 


in good shape and may be operated with 


profit under existing prices. Knox and 
Whitley counties have again been leased 
over and some important new drilling is 
being started. Between the old produc- 
ing wells near Williamsburg, Whitley 
county, and on a line with the stablished 
gas belt of Knox county, half a dozen 


deep tests are being started in the Indian 
Creek district. Cumberland county, which 
once furnished wells yielding as much as 
2” barrels each, has also been gone over 


by lease-takers and new work will mark 
the opening of the spring season. This 
county is favorably located and a little 
further test work should restore produc- 


tion 


Edmonson county, a wildcat district 
near Cumberland, furnished one new 
strike, with a yield of ten barrels. A 
number of completions were drilled in 
this field two years ago, but producers 
were confronted with a marketing prob- 
lem similar to that which has long han- 


dicapped operators in other scattered dis- 
tricts of Kentucky, and the development 
of the’ field moved slowly. This field has 
a number of good producing wells and is 
capable of developing a good daily yield 
when conditions justify the establishment 
of a market for the production already 
developed. The old Barren county field, 
adjoining Edmonson, failed to witness 
any new completions. Much territory is 
still held in the old Boyd's Creek section, 
the scene of Kentucky’s first oil strikes, 


and further development will mark the 
1915 season. An imteresting feature in 
connection with this old field is the ruins 


of an old refinery, in operation forty 
years ago. Recently some wells drilled at 
that time were connected up and showed 
a profitable yield, after many years’ idle- 
ness. Hart and Warren counties, tested 
four years ago and showing extensions of 
the Barren county sands, are also in line 
for new work this year. ; ; 

The 1915 yield from the counties‘ of 
Wayne, Wolfe, Lawrence, Morgan, Bath, 
Rowan and Whitley, Kentucky, the only 
fields figuring in pipe line reports for the 
year, will show an aggregate production 
around 459,000 barre a falling off of 
nearly fifty thousand barrels from. the 
record of the preceding year. New de- 
velopments in Scott, Estill and other 
counties will greatly increase the show- 
ing during 1916, these fields obtaining a 
market too late in the year to affect fig- 
ures on production Among Kentucky 
districts Wayne county made the princi- 
pal showing in production, to this field 
being credited nearly half the total yield 
The production of deep sand oil showed 
a considerable falling off, due to the 
of the 






lack of a profitable price. Many ¢ 
deep sand wells in Lawrence, Wolfe and 
Morgan counties were idle during the 


greater part of the year, because pumping 
expenses were not justified by the prices 
paid Production of the inferior grade 
petroleum, produced in the Bath and 
Rowan district, did not show any consid- 
erable decline, although no new comple- 
tions were made during the year. The 
smallest yield credited to any district was 
that of Whitley county, the runs from 
this field being than one thousand 
barreis for the year 5 
Estill county, a shallow-sand district 
adjoining the deep-sand field of Wolfe 
county, is one of the most notworthy ex- 
amples of an old district “coming back” 
as a result of high prices. This field was 
an established producing center of Ken- 
tucky ten years ago, furnishing a fair 
quantity of petroleum from a shallow 
poo] of restricted scope, the wells being 
of an average depth of 200 feet. Develop- 
ments were centered about the town of 
Irvine, to which a branch pipe line was 
eonnected, furnishing an outlet to the 
main trunk line entering Eastern Ken- 
tucky. Developments were prosecuted 
vigorously for two years, but the shallow 
sand declined in output and finally 
reached such a low point that, the pipe 
line was taken up and the industry neg- 
lected, with no drilling for six years 
Early in the present year some scattered 
test wells were drilled apart from the 
proven area and a number of fair sized 
completions recorded. The old pool was 
also gone over in a search for new prp- 
ducing wells, with successful results. Old 
wells were cleaned out and put to work 
and testing of adjoining leases continued 
until one of the best strikes in the State 
was made in the Cow Lick neighborhood 
late in the year. This well started out 
with a yield of 200 barrels daily. The lo- 
cation, six miles from the old pool, indi- 
cated a promising extension, ard later re- 


less 


sults bore out the opinion of operators 
that the real poo! of Estill! county had 
been found. 


strike attracted attention of 
operators all over the country, and to- 
ward ‘the close of the year this was one 
of the most active districts of the State. 
The Cumberland Pipe Line Company, 
which takes the product of the Kentucky- 
ennessee fields, restored the pipe line 
and a regular market has been a feature 
of the past month 

Three big wells were drilled in the Cow 
Lick district of Estill county during the 
closing month of the year, producing 200, 
150 and 125 barrels, respectively. Twenty 
smaller wells completed yielded from ten 
to fifty barrels. One of the remarkable 
features of the new pool is the absence of 
failures, not a single dry hole being 
drilled within the producing limits of the 
established pool, several miles in extent. 
As at present constituted, the proven field 
extends from the vicinity of Irvine to 
Cow Lick, a distance of several miles, 
with a few wildcat wells drilled apart 


The big 


Ty 
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from the defined line. The field at the 
close of the year contained sixty-five pro- 
ducing wells, some of which were drilled 
ten years ago and only recently cleaned 
out and put to producing. 

This new district, in addition to Ken- 
tucky’s petroleum fields as a resuit of the 
past year’s developments, is distinct from 
any other producing district of Bastern 
Kentucky, the sand being the shallowest 
yet developed. Wells range in depth from 
200 to 700 feet, depending on the eleva- 
tion of the land, but the same sand is 
encountered in all the wells. The qual- 
ity of petroleum is excellent, differing 
but slightly from the yield obtained from 
the deeper formations in other fields. The 


wells differ from the ordinary shallow 
sand producers in that they are long- 
lived, many of the producers now in 
operation having been pumped continu- 
ously for several years. The purchasing 
companies have classified Estill county 
petroleum commercially with Somerset, 
the better grade product. Tank cars 
take over some of the output, and de- 


ducting this expensive method of trans- 


portation, the operators are netting 
$1.20 per barrel. The new year is one 
of bright promise for Estill county, as 


leasetaking has extended generally over 


the field and a large amount of test 
drilling is in prospect. Wells cost only 
a few hundred dollars to drill and are 
completed within a week, on an aver- 
age. Some deep search drilling will also 
be undertaken, to determine the possi- 
bility of a paying sand below the pres- 


ent producing formation. 


Foremost among the new producing 
areas added to the fields along the Ken- 


tucky-Ternessee border is Allen county. 
This district is east of the extensive 
Wayne county fields and on a line be- 
tween that section and the old develop- 
ments of Barren county. A defined pool 
of considerable extent has been proven 
in the neighborhood of Rodemer. Twen- 
ty producing wells have been drilled 
within a defined area two miles in ex- 


tent, some of the strikes being gushers, 
with a large flow of gas. Two comple- 
tions started out at 200 barrels daily, a 
number were in the 100-barrel class, and 
few made less than 20 barrels on an 
initial daily test. The producing sand 
is found between 200 and 300 feet and 
is believed to be an extension of the 
Barren county field, fifteen miles dis- 
tant. A number of wells in the latter 
district, the first development in Ken- 
tucky, were drilled forty years ago and 
are still producing a small quantity of 
petroleum. Apart from the Rodemer 
pool a few tests were drilled late in the 
year. One, completed during December, 
showed a daily yield of 40 barrels and 
indicated an extension of several miles. 
The Allen county fields are remote 
from the pipe line extensions and lack 
of a profitable market has handicapped 
operations during the past year, the 
wells being operated only a part of the 
time. Some of the production is mar- 
keted in tank cars and is taken for fuel 
purposes, although in quality the prod- 


uct is claimed to equal the petroleum 
of lighter gravity found in other dis- 


tricts of the State. At present plans are 


being worked out for the establishment 
of a refinery at Scottsburg or Petro- 
leum, closely adjoining the established 
area, and if this should materialize, 
Allen county’s production will be 


greatly increased, as the field is capable 
of great expansion. Lately there has 
been a revival in drilling, with a dozen 
or more rigs in commission. 


A number of scattered tests were 
drilled over Kentucky during 1915 in wide- 
ly scattered districts from the West Vir- 
ginia border to the far western end on 
the Mississippi River, but no proven field 
was established. Possibly the most in- 
teresting results from this campaign 
were obtained in a series of tests border- 
ing Reelfoot Lake, near the Kentucky- 
Tennessee border. One well near Hick- 
man reached a pay sand at 1,000 feet, the 
vield showing up for 20 barrels daily. 
[wo or three other tests showed petro- 
leum in paying quantities, and toward 
the end of the year this territory was 
taking on the appearance of a defined 
field. A dozen or more companies have 
leased over half a dozen counties in that 
direction and plan more widespread de- 
velopments during the next year. Leas- 
ing has extended across the border into 
rennessee, late reports telling of plans 
for a number of deep tests in that State. 
The grade of petroleum found does not 
differ materially from the deep-sand pro- 
duction of Eastern Kentucky fields, over 


two hundred miles to the east. 
There was an almost entire absence 
of the usual testing in Eastern Ken- 


tucky counties bordering West Virginia 
during the year, outside the established 
field of Lawrence county little being ac- 
complished in lining up new territory. 
Advances came too late in the year to 
inspire this class of wild-catting in. the 
mountainous region of the Big Sandy 
River valley, long regarded as a prom- 
ising field for search work because of 
proximity to the West Virginia fields. 
Half a dozen counties in the valley have 
been drilled over in spots during recent 
years and the berea grit showing pay- 
ing petroleum in several instances, but 
no pool has been found outside the dis- 
tricts of Busseyville and Fallsburg, 
Lawrence county. The old Floyd-Knott 
field, one time an important factor in 
production, witnessed no new drilling. 
This pool, drilled over twelve years ago, 
is in the southern tier of counties of 
Eastern Kentucky, south of Lawrence 
county. High prices will probably bring 
1 revival of the search for deep oil in 
soot of the Big Sandy counties during 
916, 

A decline was shown in wild-cat de- 
velopments in that portion of Western 
Kentucky extending southward from the 
Ohio River to the Tennessee line, ex- 
cepting a few tests drilled in the north- 


ern and southern ends of a tier of 
counties through that district, no results 
worth while being accomplished. In the 


northern area some progress was made 
in Ohio, Webster, McLean, Hancock and 
Daviss counties. bordering the Ohio 
River. A southern extension of the 
Illinois and Ohio into that portion of 


Kentucky was definitely established, but 
repeated punctures have failed to defin« 
a pool of mvch consequence. Two years 


ago test drilling in Webster county re- 
sulted in two strikes of small canacity. 
but a number of failures were registered 
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in follow-up drilling. A number of tests 
in Hancock county also revealed petro- 
leum in small quantities. In this county 

a number of completions were reported 
during 1915, some of which showed a fair 
yield, but in the absence of pumping 
tests the possibilities of this county are 
still unknown. The low price of petro- 
leum prevailing the greater part of the 
year prevented a more thorough test of 
this section of Kentucky, which is re- 
mote from the established_fields reached 
by pipe lines. On the Indiana side late 
operations have approached the Kentucky 
border and lease-taking on this side has 
been more active as a consequence, but 
most of the leaseholders are marking 
time and drilling only in a few instances 
where leases have to be protested. The 
territory extending from these counties 
southward through tthe State and into 
Tennessee has been leased over in spots, 
but no testing was done during the year 
foward the close of the year lease-own- 
ers who were still paying rentals were 
making arrangements for activity enter- 
ing into the development of this portion 
of the State, which is rich in indications 
of petroleum. y 

Not a single completion was made in 
the old Ragland field of Eastern_ Ken- 
tucky, centered in Bath and Rowan 
counties. This district furnishes petro- 
leum of heavy gravity, which commands 
a lower price than the light gravity 
grades. This territory witnessed its 
greatest development several years ago, 
at which time it was one of the most 
active centers of drilling. The limits of 
production have been defined and out- 
side a pool of small extent repeated 
punctures have failed to show an exten- 
sion. One of the remarkable features of 
the district, however, is the long life of 
the sand, which is found at a depth of 
four hundred feet. Many of the wells 
now in operation have furnished an un- 
diminished yield continuously for ten 
vears. The market price of the tagland 
product has fluctuated between 70 and 
7> «cents during the year, the latter quo- 
tation now prevailing. A market ad- 
vance, however, failed to bring about 
additional drilling. 

The search for deep oil has resulted 
in tests in many of the mountain 
counties of Eastern Kentucky in past 
vears, but little was accomplished along 
this line during 1915, outside the estab- 
lished fields of Wolfe, Morgan and 
Lawrence counties Wells below 1,000 
feet have been drilled in Menifee, Perry, 
Leslie, Clay and other counties without 
result, excepting several large gas wells 
in Clay county. Menifee county has an 
established gas belt and Fleming county 
also has a large number of gas wells, 
but drilling for petroleum has been with- 
out result. However, the high market 
prices now prevailing will doubtless 
cause a renewal of the search for deep 
petroleum, as the market now warrants 
the heavy expense of this class of drill- 
ing. 

Tennessee’s come-back as a petroleum- 
producing State was one of the most im- 
portant achievements of the 1915 season. 
New developments in Scott county, just 
south of the Kentucky line, revealed a 
distinct pool of large extent, within 
which some of the best wells of the year 
were drilled. In this district two strikes 
of 200 barrels’ capacity each were drilled, 
while several wells ranging in output 
from 20 to 50 barrels were drilled within 
a radius of several miles around the 
original completions. Developments in 
Scott county were started during 1914, 
but did not assume much importance 
until the spring of last year, when Chi- 
cago operators, operating in the vicinity 
of Oneida, drilled in ‘one of the big 
wells. This discovery was followed by 
a rush of operators, and strikes followed 
in rapid succession, not, however, with- 
eut a number of failures. The results 
in new production, however, more than 
offset the failures and at the beginning 
of 1916 this territory is looked upon as 
one of the most promising of the new 
fields. The established area of Scott 
county, defined by about. thirty wells 
drilled during the year, is about fifteen 
miles south of Wayne county, the _lead- 
ing petroleum field of Kentucky. While 
the sand is somewhat deeper in Scott 
county, it is regarded as an extension 
of the lower Wayne county formation, 
the grade of petroleum being the same. 
Wells are completed at an average depth 
of 1,000 feet, some being somewhat 
deeper. The new field is as yet without 
a market, as tamk car transportation 
presents difficulties, because of the re- 
moteness of Scott county. It is prob- 
able that a pipe line extension south 
from the Wayne county field will be 
one of the developments of the ensuing 
year, as Scott county’s output is now 
beiieved to justify such an _ extension. 
New developments reached a more im- 
portamt stage late in the year, but the 
winter season brought a lull, due to the 
mountainous nature of the country, and 
a genera! revival is now looked for be- 
fore spring. 

The counties of Pickett, Fentriss and 
Overton, formerly producing areas of 
Tennessee. have been dead for several 
years. Upward trend of the market 
failed to bring a revival of the industry 
in 1915, but lease takers have been going 
over these counties and additional drill- 
ing is in prospect for this year. Fentriss 
county contained the first oil field of any 
importance in the Kentucky-Tennessee 
field, a pipe line formerly extending to 
the Bob’s Bar district before any de- 
velopments of consequence had occurred 
in Kentucky. This district went dead 
twelve years ago and the pipe line was 
removed. The success encountered in 
Seott county is causing renewed inierest 
in these older fields, which were scarcely 
scratched during the former period of 
development. At the close of the year 
there were nine rigs in commission on 
the Tennessee side, eight of which were 
in Scott county and one in Fentriss 
county 

The market price of Kentucky-Tennes- 

see petroleum varied during the year from 
80 cents per barrel, the lowest price ever 
quoted, to $1.63 per barrel, the highest 
ever quoted. Whe latter figures were 
quoted at the close of 1915 and if the 
market continues firm the year 1916 will 
bring the greatest development in the 
history ef Kentucky and Tennessee. 

: ILLINOIS. 

The heavy drop in development work in 
the Illinois petroleum fields during 1915 
was due to the low price of oil during the 











earlier part of the year, but rapid ad- 
vances were made in prices of oil at the 
wells, and the additional work since Au- 
gust shows the effect the advance had on 
field work over the State. The year 
showed the least finished wells of any 
year since 1905, when the fields were first 
brought to light, but the new year should 
bring back the activity. Some of the old- 
er producing counties still haye many lo- 
cations yet undrilled amd these will be 
looked after just as soon as _ better 
weather comes. There will be much wild- 
cat work done the coming spring and 
summer, as new pools will be looked for. 
Only one pool of any significance was 
found during the year past and that was 
the Hamm pool, a short distance west of 
the Hoing pool of 1914, and in Lamoine 
township, McDonough county. Some fair- 
ly good wells were found in the new pool 
at a shallow depth, but no gushers like 
those fund in the Hoing pool. The trade 
figures that many more pools of the 
same kind will be found along the west- 
erm half of the State. In Macoupin 
county a nice gas field has been discov- 
ered near the town of Staunton, in Dor- 
chester township, but there being no 
market for the gas, it is a dead letter as 
far as making any money for the own- 
ers is concerned, 

Work was done in twenty-one counties 
of Illinois during the year, but there is 
a scarcity of gushers when compared 
With other years, and the daily produc- 
tion is only a shadow of what it was 
when the field was in its prime. Since 
the advance in the price of oil a few 
good deals have been pulled off in the 
State, some of the prices being as high 
as $1,500 per barel, the highesé price yet 
known for any previous deals in Illinois 
crude oil wells. J. C. Donnell purchased 
the lease on the Brisco tract, near West- 
field, in Clark county, from Parker Bros., 
and there is now 4 producing wells on 
the property, which is in the shallow 
sand field. J. W. Solley and others of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., bought the Peter 
Finkler lease near Westfield, Ill., with a 
production of ten barrels a day for 
$15,000. The Central Refining Company, 
of Lawrenceville, bought of the Vandalia 
Gas Company and McClintock leases in 
the shallow territory southwest of Casey, 
in Cumberland county, with a production 
of about 100 barrels a day, at $130,000. 
These prices show that Illinois producing 
properties are in good demand, as such 
prices were mever heard of before in the 
field. 

From the time operations for oil and 
gas started in Illinois there has been a 
total of 23,854 wells drilled, of which 19,438 
were oil-producing wells and 4,316 gas 
wells or dry holes. The greatest vear in 
the history of the field was in 1907, when 
close to five thousand wells were drilled 

The wells finished during 1915 were by 
months as follows:— 





Month Comp Prod Gas Dry 
January 975 2 14 
February 640 1 15 
March 1,478 1 11 
BOTT sccecscs 1,254 1 10 
eerere 953 1 19 
ED “cencspaweckde. 1,219 2 16 
FM  écbswncsecoeee a 1,356 1 17 
RMB wc cceccnncns 1,3) 1 18 
September ..... See 1, 1 16 
October .ccccccecce ° . 4 19 
ee 1, 1 25 
December 1,2 2 21 

ROME cacicccuciars 8 
For 1914.. ever 32 

Difference ... - 827 14 158 


The above wells were finished by coun- 
ties each month during the year as fol- 
lows: 

CRAWFORD COUNTY. 





Month Comp Prod Gas Dry 
PN 4 28655% coe 7 2 3 
FPODruary ...ccccccecs 9 1 1 
March enéeCneecensa, Be ‘ 5 
BOMEL 65 0cesanseeeses 10 1 1 
DE stéstusecekeneeeas 12 6 
Se Cetetarductuante 16 5 
Ga gisakdacdaneewaa) Me va 9 
DEON 5 006006066660 14 1 1 
SOEOROOD ccencdees : a ° 2 
OctedeP cccscee ee 26 2 3 
NOVGGIROP .ccoceccces WD ike 12 
December . ‘ie 30 1 7 

BONES os tcinccs .- 215 S 55 
For 1914... ‘ . 107 28 136 

Difference .... -- 492 6,847 20 81 

LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

Month. Comp. Prod Gas. Dry. 
January ..... Viteons ae 860 xe 3 
PRE cS idncketecun 9 450 3 
ae 23 1,22 4 
MONEE sec cue Weeskwawe 16 845 1 
ME ih Cwnneddas ic me 467 4 
Te: pent tekak eens 14 484 2 
| ER Sa Et et <<a: ae nih 1 
NE viene inked ae 289 3 
September ........ — 7G 2 
SNP Dick's a pare ca 8 310 1 
November ....... a 325 vs - 
December ....ccccere 18 480 1 3 

MEE bcc 6ienskane 157 6,329 1 27 
DOP WGiicicccsecescae Baan 2 69 

Difference ......... 208 17,934 1 42 

CLARK COUNTY. 

Month Comp Prod Gas. Dry. 
January i <« 27 ° 3 
REE ob acesee dees 5 13 .* 1 
MEN 65s ba6eo ees saa © 20 1 1 
tr  snksidp aan sensed 11 123 1 
errr a 220 3 
Ss svaesnetoeaaex 12 485 6 
Jaly .osceo 666d0eneeue 16 103 3 
AMBUS socccces cesad ae 138 2 
a re 3 188 4 
COOROM cana cescesss 16 287 és 3 
NE 69:46 cwaneaie 15 175 i 5 
SPOGOMADOE. cccciccvcs — 135 1 

EE wd ébueSacneee 141 1,914 1 33 
Wor 16914......6. -- 222 1,581 2 62 

Difference ......... 81 333 1 29 

McDONOUGH COUNTY. 

Month, Comp Pred Dry. 
eer amhedeien 4 es 4 
MOONEE ca vn ccddcacnsrecacices 4 40 oe 
BU sinc sadedbinesadnndaens 8 90 2 
BD scccvccdcvensce . 7 70 3 
Aon ch dae eiebid aaeeea hae ; 15 2 
PEN ceceenesecendesiewencadi 5 200 2 
BEUED (cnceunevenvddensenss 14 540 5 
September ...cccccccsccccses 26 702 5 
CERGREP cccececvvscvessscere 17 295 6 
POOONEDED ovcccnccenccceness 23 254 A 
DO@COMDEP .ccccccccccccceses 19 246 2 

Totala cocece Rbsceewoaceens 130 2,592 32 
POP BIA. wcccccccccccocseses 175 3,944 35 

DMAPOMNS 0 2.0 ccceeccecoisse 45 1,352 3 
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Other Counties. 


drilled in October. A dry hole was drilled 
ington county is credited with a dry hole 
Edwards county had a dry 
Madison county had a dry 


February. 
hole in April. 


December. 
Abandoned Wells. 
abandoned 


Lawrence county.... 


Wabash county 


hers for 


considered 


for 5,000,000 cubie 
by counties as follows: 
LAWRENCE 


Ohio Oil Company, 200 and 100 barrels, 
100 barrels. 
, 300 barrels. 


125 barrels. 
Maple Oil Company, 175 barrels. 


Ohio Oil Company, 110 barrels. 


100 barrels. 
100 barrels. 


Callahan & Thompson, 
Boggs & Tanguary, 
Ohio Oil Company, 100 and 160 barrels 
Refining Company, 
Snowden Bros., 


100 barrels, 
200 and 125 barrels. 








April, 
Maple Oil Company, 100 barrels. 
Griggs & Co., 270 barrels, 
May. 
Octo Oil Company, 124 barrels. 
Ohio Oil Company, 125 barrels. 
Snowden Bros., 200 and 100 barrels. 
June, 
Maple Oil Company, 120 barrels. 
Griggs & Co., 150 barrels. 


July. 
Big Four Oil and Gas Company, 100 barrels 
August. 
Central Refining Company, 100 barrels, 
October. 
Ohio Oil Company, 100 barrels. 
December. 


Big Four Oil and Gas Company, 100 barrels. 
CLARK COUNTY. 


May. 
Parker Bros., 125 barrels. 
June. 
J, I, Campbell & Co., 438 barrels 
September, 
Wilson, Soules & Co,, 12% barrels. 
October. 


Ohio Oil Company, 200 barrels. 


November, 
Wilson, Soules & Co., 180 barrels. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 
May. 
Vandalia Gas Company, 200 barrels. 


June. 
D. D. Nolan, 100 barrels. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY, 
July. 
Ohio Oll Company, 125 barrels, 
WABASH COUNTY. 
July. 
Sian Oil and Gas Company, 100 barrels. 
August. 
Sian Oil and Gas Company, 100 barrels. 
December. 
Sian Oil and Gas Company, 135 barrels. 
McDONOUGH COUNTY. 
July. 
Snowden Bros., 150 and 150 barrels. 
Ohio Oil Company, 150 barrels. 


August. 


Snowden Bros., 125, 125, 150 and 100 barrels. 


Ohio Oil Company, 190 barrels. 


7 September, 
Ohio Oil Company, 150 barrels. 
Snowéen Bros., 175 barrels, 


EASTERN PIPE LINE STATISTICS, 


The statistical end of the oil industry, 


in the way of the amount of crude oil 
run from the wells and the deliveries 
presents many interesting comparisons. 
In the high grade fields east of the Mis- 
sissippi River during the year of 1915 
there were 37,477,588.75 barrels run from 
the wells and the deliveries of oil for the 
same period amounted to 41,791,778.73 bar- 
rels, close to fourteen million more bar- 
reis than were produced. 
dicate the cause of the rapid advance in 
gasoline prices, as more oil is needed to 
supply the gasoline for market than is 
produced. 
The runs listed from the Pennsylvania 
fields are oil produced from Southern 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
The Southeastern Ohio fields con- 
sist of the production of Southeastern 
and Central Ohio, and the production 
from the wells of Northwestern Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kentucky, Cleveland, O., 
and Franklin, Pa., go to make up the 
figures of the runs and shipments for the 
year. 


The runs and deliveries of oil by months 


from the high grade fields during 1915 
were as follows:— 





Runs, Deliveries, 

Month. barrels. barrels. 
January ....... +--+» 8,203.779.50  3,105,081.06 
PORE  cctasssuces 3,074.614.76  2,699,704.10 
TROBGR cccevcccccsees 3,429,987.01  3,078,491.58 
April ..... ceccccccce 3,286,627.42 3,211,538.91 
MT Sa xescssassnshou 3,147,860.24  3,406,351.44 
GE cndicscconeoecase 8,205,517.85  3,387,444.13 
GU cbc cdavscesegans 3,182,709.69 3,678,750.74 
ME. iccsndvisiase 3,085,000.31 4,407,312.36 
September .......... 3,011,108.42  3,874,208.54 
CE acéakennews -- 2,989,677.55 3,627,060.79 
November ........-- 2,859,628.84 3,619,356.87 
December ........+. 3,001,071.16 3,701,388.21 
OED 55 vinnawak 37,477,582.75 41,791,778.73 
BEG ccecocsccpcases 42,631,884.08 56,041,894.44 


The above runs and deliveries for the 
year were distributed by the different 
fields as follows:— 


Runs, Deliveries, 

Field barrels. barrels. 
Pennsylvania ...... 16,272,086.00 22,283,029.09 
Franklin, Pa., heavy 42,339.59 65,507.08 
Me. GID acc cece 3,265, 334.05 2,453.72 
i Wis GON sé acccene 2,281,809.24 5,628,345.52 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 1,829.48 1,475.86 
DE niarend saan 363,708.22 11,375,638.96 
BIE. caccececdes -- 14,843,543.53 2,417,909.01 
Kentucky .......e¢ 406,933.64 17,419.49 
ONGES sata vaeesens 37,477,582.75 41,791,778.73 


The stocks of oil held by the pipe lines 
the close of 1915 in the various fields 


were as follows.— 


Stocks, 

Field. barrels. 
PORDROTVOMER. 6c inccvevscsesiceson 6,739, 492.74 
Franklin, Pa., hea@vy......sss00 41,092.36 
i Me) SOS Sov baeedeneecoesareess 614,501.37 
} We DMOccscccccccvccccseese ° 2,231,889.17 
CIOVOIGNG, ORIG. <cicccccvesscesas 209.31 
Indiana ......+. Con enscevesevceres 1,015, 814.06 
SION. Khawundséseneeseoaebesens 5,214, 644.49 
RE Pr eee +“ 169,258.86 
WUGGE | -6.00.3005066440 Bann tuesa te 16, 026,902.36 


PENNSYLVANIA FIELDS.. 


The runs and deliveries of Pennsylvania 
oils of Southern New York, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia each month during 
i915 were as follows:— 





Runs, Deliveries, 

Month. barrels. barrels. 
January .......+++++ 1,356,078.10 1,747,554.19 
February ......+++. - 1,313,629.67 1,545,620.51 
BEOTER oi ccccccsssocs 1,463,000.16 1,677,452.39 
BOE ovdncceneestoce 1,434,195.55  1,766,683.55 
OE. -s saknenbenae e++- 1,408,836.78  1,848,342.13 
GU cahdastaccdewnas 1,395,566.67  1,953,201.68 
AMBUBE ooccces ee-++- 1,848,035.20  2,305,423.39 
September ........-. 1,321,466.02  2,029,405.38 
OM nassau seresicoce - 1,347,155.06 1,793,834.93 
GRAINS cc ccerezccnes 1,284,443.387  1,792,346.31 
November .....+..+:. 1,253,160.05  1,963,085.25 
December ......---- 1,851,519.37 1,860,079.47 
"ORRIS: caserrcovane 16,272,086.00 22,283,029.09 
REED ccdivaweessatcaas 17,417,883.04 30,513, 297.16 


FRANKLIN FIELD. 


The runs and deliveries of heavy oils 








This would in- 
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One Hundred Years 
of Service 
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Colors 





ITH the advent of 1916 we have rounded out 
one hundred years of business life-—-marked 
all along the line by prompt, efficient service and 


honest value products. 


your 


May we continue to serve 


During the past century our business has been 
conducted at seven different addresses: 


Ist Desk room, West Street between Barclay and Vesey 
2nd Store and Office, 27 Barclay Street, 


sé 


3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 


sé 


83 Murray Street, 
120 William Street, 
3 Cedar Street, 
181 Front Street, 
46 Clift Street, 


‘é 


The following is a brief resume of 


names and when the 


One hundred years ago 
Nathan Gifford began cutting 
Dyewoods in the then small 
town of Poughkeepsie on the 
Hudson. Hampered by lack 
of capital, he applied to one of 
Poughkeepsie’s leading mer- 
chants for financial assistance, 
and Aaron Innis, coming to 
his relief, acquired a silent 
partnership in the business of 
Gifford. 


At, or about 1840, Howland 
R. Sherman wedded the eldest 
daughter of Aaron Innis, and 
was made the active represen- 
tative of his father-in-law’s 
interest in the Dyewood busi- 
ness of Gifford. The firm style 
then being changed to Gifford 
& Sherman. Nine years after 


changes occurred: 


Sherman’s advent into the busi- 
ness, Gifford’s interest was 
purchased. 


About 1844, Aaron Innis 
having died, his eldest son 
George abandoned a college 
career and took a position as 
salesman in the Dyewood busi- 
ness of which his father’s estate 
held the controlling interest, 
and soon thereafter the frm 
name was changed to Giftord, 
Sherman & Innis. 


In 1858, Howland Sherman 
died, and George Innis, acquir- 
ing the remaining interests, be- 
came sole owner and remained 
such for a period of twenty-six 


years, retaining the style of 
Gifford, Sherman & Innis. 


1850 to 1858 
1858 to 1860 
1860 to 1898 
1898 to 1903 
1903 to 1907 
1907 to date 


the changes of firm 


In 1885, the business was 
acquired by Hasbrouck Innis, 
only son of George, and his 
cousin, William R. Innis, only 
son of Aaron Innis second. 
The name style was chan fed 
trom Gifford, Sherman & Innis 
to Innis & Company, under 
which style it continued until 
1904, when the firm was dis- 
solved; the name and good 
will being purchased by Geo. 
V.Sheffield, who continued the 
business under name of Innis 
& Company until January, 
1906, when, in conjunction with 
the Messrs. C. C. and M. 
Speiden, a new partnership 
was formed which in turn was 
changed into an Incorporated 
Company on March 3, 1906. 


Innis, Speiden G Co., Inc. 


46 Cliff Street 


BOSTON 
220 Congress Street 


Successors to Innis G& Co. 


CHICAGO 
120 W. Kenzie Street 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
147 So. Front Street 








from the wells of the Franklin, Pa., field 
each month for 1915 were as follows:— 






Runs, Deliveries, 
Month. barrels. barrels. 

GOMUBTY coscsccccees 3,485.01 9,475.49 
POORLY occscccvere 3,937.16 
BEATON cccccsccsvcsce 3,352.08 
MEE 604540 6e uses oe ‘ 3,594.90 
BMY Sosetosecssecoe 2,812.95 
SUNG secsvcccccsseses 3,196.13 3.52 
GUG oscivrvesocvcvses 3,241.13 1,677.43 
AUBUS ccccsccsccses 1,941.21 493.14 
September .......... 2,176.43 660.60 
October .... 4,901.40 23,597.96 
November 3,061.83 22,806.72 











December .35 6,359.81 
TOCRIB coccscsocses 42,339.59 65.507.08 


OHIO FIELD, 
wells of 
month 


SOUTHEASTERN 
The runs and deliveries of the 
the Southeastern Ohio field each 
for 1915 were as follows:- 








Runs, Deliveries, 

‘Month. barrels. barrels. 
SONGRTY 2cccvccvcscs 278,611.37  cseses 
February 263,188.90 $j = = —§ aesevs 
MEATON ove csccssssees 290,294.55 oceese 
BAT ccccorsooes 261,412.00 j= = =§ sesess 
BERG ceccccccsess 266,877.89 989.64 
FUME coccccccccccssce 279,891.31 1,464.08 
SENT cocscrcnvsvvesse ZOB,175.1T = cecece 
AUBUM .occcccsccses 266.566.0585 = —§ .sesee 
September .......... 263,270.42  j —=§ «secces 
October ...-ceccceces 270,253.61 $= —§ .ssess 
November ........+. 254,462.56 = = — sesece 
December ........+. 282,384.60 j—§ seeeee 
UES. cecccesvcces 8, 265,334.05 2,453.72 
TONE cosscccscssccece 3,434, 261.09 1,933.37 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO FIELD. 


The runs and deliveries of oil each 
month during 1915 from the Northwestern 


Ohio fields were as follows:— 
Runs, Deliveries, 
Month. barrels. barrels. 
JANUATY ..ccccsesses 184,909.51 343,256.67 
February .......-... 186,343.63 281,153.01 
March .ccccccccccces 208,453.97 351,051.56 
BOrtl cc ccccccccscecs 211,246.07 334,119.35 


191,133.51 
198,569.28 
197,086.18 


219, 129.55 
259, 276.64 











184, 803.71 
September ........-+ 183,651.18 627, 
October ...cccceccscs 185,616. 653,169.45 
November .......... 175,883 511,848.44 
December ........+- 174,112.67 612,674.37 
FARE sccccccccess 2,281,809.24 5,628,345.52 
WOE wocccccccccscccs 2,567,268.10  4,202,182.13 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, FIELD. 

The first runs of oil from the wells of 
Cleveland were made in October, and 
since then the rums and shipments for 
months during the close of 1915 were as 
follows :— 


Runs, Deliveries, 

Month. barrels barrels. 
QOIGREP ccccscccccses 989.14 645.36 
November .......... 363.84 246.67 
December ........+. 476.50 583.83 
BotMla cccccivacses 1,829.48 1,475.86 


INDIANA FIELDS. 
The runs and deliveries of oil from the 











Indiana fields each month during 1915 
were as follows:— 
Runs, Deliveries, 
Month. barrels. barrels. 
SP csicrecosusws 30,312.45 865,206.62 
February ....-..se+% 36,222.42 709,060.43 
March ..cccccccccacs 29,363.18 741,814.60 
BDTT cccccccccccccce 35,966.88 932,099.66 
BT acces cevecceses ° 31,453.65 1,067,096.73 
TUNE coccccccccccsece 34,301.56 1,037,136.12 
FEE cccvceceacceccve 29,991.94 970,642.58 
August eecceccess 29,177.96 945,981.47 
September .......... 27,687.92 1,001,532.98 
October .cccccccccecs 29,578.55 1,032,384.07 
November .......... 22,984.75 1,014,643.46 
December ........+. 26,666.96  1,058,040.24 
TURAES vivcccvcecoves 363,708.22 11,375,638.96 
BORE ceccvecccveceose 493,640.16 10,800,471.79 


ILLINOIS FIELD. 
The runs and deliveries of oil from the 





Illinois wells each month for 1915 were 
as follows:— 
Runs, Deliveries, 

Month. barrels. barrels. 
BED ccccaucsecee 1,315,484.98 139,310.21 
February ...c.-+++0% 1,237,092.99 163,852.39 
BEMPCR cccccesccccces 1,397,319.29 302,719.92 
APFi] 2. ccccccccccese 1,281, 266.57 178,052.64 
 <dcceseuteunsséeas ,271, 156.69 324,088.59 
BUM scccccccocevéces 1,250,264.30 240,743.48 
DULY cccccccccccccces 1,256, 104.88 214,033.30 
BUMMBE ccccccceccese 1,221,971.99 257,575.23 
September '.........- 1,181,925.99 214,873.32 
Qotober ..cccccccees 1,184, 598.09 124,486.22 
November .......... 1,117, 786.16 96,856.30 
December .......... 1, 128,570.60 161,317.51 

TORBIS <ccccccccscs 14,843,542.53 2,417,909.01 
TOES cccesvccsseseces 18,239,245.46 10,480,011.06 

KENTUCKY FIELD. 

The runs each month from the Ken- 
tucky petroleum fields during 1915 were 
as follows, imcluding the deliveries:— 

Runs, Deliveries, 

Month. barrels. barrels. 
January ...--sccreee 34,898.07 77.97 
February ...cccccece 34,254.97 17.76 
March 38,203.78 _ 20.73 
April 38,944.85 583,81 
May . 37,270.49 1,210.00 
June .... 35,458.49 478.13 
Mn cdetescupeaaena 32,543.72 805.55 
August .....- ecceceee 32,504.19 483.44 
September .....+-+++ 30,930.45 705.67 
October ....... ee ° 29,297.10 431.42 
November .......++: 31,926.42 10,070.03 
December ........-. 30,701.11 2,332.98 

WARIS cecccceccses 406,933.64 17,419.49 
1914 eueaeeeesnceses 479,610.23 43,998.63 





THE MID-CONTINENT FIELD. 


The review of mid-continent oil develop- 
ment in 1915 is almost bewildering. It was 
a year of extreme superlatives. t the 
very moment it was believed proauction 
and field activity had reached their 
height, at that very moment the field 
took a spurt and far exceeded all previ- 
ous records in the number of wells drilled. 
For the first time Oklahoma and the mid- 
continent field took first rank in the 
amount of oil produced in a given year. 
That honor has heretofore for a number 
of years been held by California. The en- 
tire production of the mid-continent field 
for 1915 is estimated at 121,998,915 barrels. 
There were held in storage at the close 
of the year 94,519,681 barrels, a gain over 
the previous year in reserved stocks of 
18,390,600 barrels. There was a gain in 
stored stocks in the Cushing field of 23,- 
935,890 barrels. The year began with a 
potential production of about 385,000 bar- 
rels. In December, 1914, the Prairie Oil 
and Gas Company had drilled deeper a 
well at Cushing into a lower sand at 
about 2,500 feet and discovered what be- 
came known as the Bartlesville forma- 
tion. Then followed a spectacular rise 
in production until the output of C ushing 
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aione amounted to about 300,000 barrels a 
day the latter part of April amd the first 
of May. There also followed a tremen- 
dous overproduction in refined products. 
Prices went to smash. Crude was sell- 
ing as low as 26 cents a barrel. The com- 
mon carrier law had made a keen com- 
petition in crude. Fifteen new refineries 
were built in the field. Gasoline, kerosene 
and fuel oil became a drug om the market, 
with kerosene selling for 1 cent a gallon, 
gasoline as low as 5 cents a galton, and 
fuel oil as low as 23 cents a barrel. Chaos 
reigned. 

Then suddenly the bottom dropped out 
of Cushing. 3y July stocks were being 
drawn upon. Instead of the producer cry- 
ing for somebody to take his oil, instead 
of rushing to the corporation commission 
for assistance, they began holding their 
oil and storing it. August 1 the market 
jumped from 40 to 5} cents a barrel. Sales 
below the market immediately stopped. 


In less than a month the market had al- 
most doubled. Refined prices began to 
soar. At the end of the year the market 


was $1.20 for crude, with premiums rang- 
ing as high as 55 cents, and oil costing, 
laid down at Kansas refineries, as high 
as $2 a barrel. Healdton jumped from 30 
to 60 cents a barrel, and $1 a barrel for 
Healdton stored oil was refused. Kero- 
sene had jumped to 3% cents a gallon, 
gasoline to 15 cents a gallon, and fuel oil 
to from to 9 cents a barrel. An ex- 
ceedingly wet summer, with rain eighteen 
to twenty days out of the thirty, prevent- 
ing touring, was followed by an excep- 
tionally pleasant fall with the highways 
strewn with touring cars. The result was 
a sudden and unprecedented demand for 
gasoline. The shortage resulted im almost 


a riot among jobbers for supplies and 
among refiners for crude product 
The following interesting table shows 


the development of the gasoline market, 
taking Kansas City as a basing point. It 
shows that the independent marketers for 
the first time in the history of the busi- 
mess in this field led the Standard Oil 
Company in making the market after the 
first of September:— 


Tank Wagon Prices Prevailing in 
Kansas City. 





Inde- 
-Standard Oil Co.— pendents. 
” Kero- Gaso- Gaso- 
sene, line, line, 
Date. cents. cents. cents. 
1914. 
Feb. 14.0 ° 
Feb. 13.5 ° 
Apl. 13.0 . 
Apl. 12.5 ° 
Apl. 12.6 e 
May 12.0 . 
June 10.8 ‘ 
July 10.3 ee 
Sep. 10.3 . 
Dec. 10.3 
1915. 
WOM GB i isiccccces 4.8 9.8 Cees 
Bs. Biv caeicceswes 4.3 9.8 coos 
TURE 16, .ccsccceese 4.3 8.8 re 
BUG. BD. ccccssvese 4.8 8.8 tes 
Da - Beueveeuetoes 4.8 8.8 9.8 
WO. Ec ccsccceccce 4.8 9.8 9.8 
: snctsesescde 4.8 9.8 10.8 
Beep. BD. .cccccceses 5.3 10.8 10.8 
CBE, Me ccescscesee 5.3 10.8 11.8 
2 Ser 5.8 11.8 11.8 
IOs Mbvcnceecsone 5.8 11.8 12.8 
WOU, We cscvcccerves 5.8 12.8 12.8 
MeV. 17. .cccccccese 5.8 12.8 13.8 
es Bicccecccvsces 6.3 13.8 13.8 
NOV. B0.....cccees: 6.3 14.8 14.8 
BOG, BR. cocccscvece 6.3 14.8 14.8 
BOO, Dia cnsctewscer 6.3 14.8 15.8 
Dec. BO. .ccccccccce 6.3 15.8 15.8 
The strenuous demand for gasoline at 
the close of the year resulted in much 


comment among consumers of the ability 
of the refiner to reduce more gasoline 
from crude than he is doing if he were 
enterprising. It was even charged that 
the Western refineries were junk-heaps 
and plants were not being replaced by 
newer processes. This was the unkindest 
cut of all. The fact is that the great 
majority of refineries in the mid-continent 
field have been built within the last five 
years. They represent an investment of 
$23,000,000. The only successful cracking 
process for precipitating larger percent- 
ages of gasoline from crude is owned by 
the Standard Oil Company. There is much 
interest at the present time in other 
processes and mid-continent refiners are 
active in this direction. The following 
table will show the number of refiners 
putting in new cracking processes, and 
will give a suggestion of what may be 
expected the coming year. In fact, it 
may be said the refining business is just 
in its infancy and that greater develop- 
ment may be expected in this branch of 
the business in the next year or two than 
in any other division of the oil industry. 
It is especially noteworthy that the In- 
diahoma Refining Company at East St. 
Louis and the Producers’ Refining Com- 
pany at Gainesville, Tex., have contracted 
with the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
for the use of the Rittman process and 


will put in Rittman plants in the very 
near future:— 
REFINERS PUTTING IN NEW REFINING 


PROCESSES. 
Cosden & Co., Tulsa, Okla.:—Cosden process, 
North American Refining Company, Pemeta, 
Okla:—Parker precess. 


Consolidated Oil Refining Company, Cleve 
land, Okla.:—Greenstreet process. 
Great Western Oil Refining Company, Erie, 


Kan. :—Kelsey process. 

Rosedale Refining Company, Rosedale, Kan. :— 
Wells process (contracted). 

Consolidated Oi] Refining Company, 
Louis:—Seeger-Washburn process 

Indiahoma Refining Company, East St. 
Louis:— Rittman process (contracted). 

Producers’ Refining Company, Gainesville, 
Tex.:—Rittman process (contracted) 

Milliken Refining Company, Vinita, Okla.:— 
Spent $35,000 on Snelling patent without suc- 
cess. 

Several other refiners are workirig on secret 
processes or are about to install new processes, 

In contemplation of the changed con- 
dition at Cushing, the appended table is 
of special interest. In studying the short- 
age of gasoline and the advancing price 
of gasoline, it is important to note that 
last summer Cushing was producing 
200,000 barrels a day, that from this crude 
from 24 to 30 per cent. of gasoline was 
extracted, whereas the great bulk of 
crude outside of Cushing produces from 
5 to 15 per cent. So that, whereas more 
than 300,000 barrels a day of this high- 
grade crude was thrown upon the mar- 
ket last summer, only about 90,000 barrels 
of the 280,000 of present daily. production 
is of this high grade. This in itself repre- 
sents a tremendous shortage in gasoline. 
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The following table shows the approxi- 


mate percentages of gasoline and kero- 
sene obtainable in different districts in 
the mid-continent field. These percent- 


ages vary according to the parts of the 
field from which the oil is taken and the 
method of and carefulness in refining:— 
GASOLINE AND KEROSENE PERCEN- 
TAGE FROM MID-CONTINENT CRUDE. 
Kerosene, Gasoline, 


District produced. per cent. per cent. 
Kansas— 
Northern districts......... . 2 8 to 13 
Montgomery county........ 25 12 
Chautauqua county......... 24 15 
MUBUME ccccccscccccseccs 29 15.5 
WIGOPTAGO coccccccccscsseces 24 21.5 
GNOPTYVAIS sccecvsceccevcces 20 12 
Paola and Rantoul......... 21 13 
Oklahoma 
Dewey, G@@p....sssssececeee 29 5.5 
Dewey, shallOWw.....+-... 28 12 
Bartlesville .......06. esces ae 10 
OBABE seccccccccvccsccsvecs 25 20 
PONCR scccsvcvsscvcssecvces 25 22 
CHOVGEENG. seccsovcesecvensss 28 14 
CUSMING. .cccccccsvcecsvcses 25 22 to 27 
FOE POO). cccsccccccsvececses 25 30 
GUE MUONS cw cb Seeaseebenstce en 13 
FEGRIGCON co cccccsctcseccecss 26 9toll 
OOO Se. ntc cued seedieveen 23 15 to 16 
(These percentages vary with different grades 
of crude from the same district, and also at 


what gravity the refiner ‘‘cuts’’ his gasoline; 
also according to the manner of handling the 
crude in distillation. Less gasoline is pos- 
sible, generally, as wells in light oil districts 
grow older.) 

In this connection it is also pertinent to 
observe the gravity of crude in the vari- 
ous districts of the mid-continent field as 
shown in the following table:— 


GRAVITY MID-CONTINENT CRUDE. 


District. Gravity. 
PA Ss d0 0 sn 0864055405000 0 500684 31.4 
POOEE, TMs cvicsccsveccgevees 30.9 


Allen county, 
Neosho county, 





22 to 28 
28 to 30 


Montgomery county, Kansas. ........ 28 to 32 
Chautauqua county, Kansas.......... 32 to 34 
CHOPTT VAI, Tai ack s cecicetecdeviuivs 30.6 
AUBUGCR, TRO. cc ccicccccccicsccesense 32 

oo RR err ere eee ee 38 

ee, ae RR 2 Serer rere 37 to 39 
EOOWE ee, GRiBesccccdccccescccesecsse 37 to 39 
POMCR City, ORM, occcseccccdcscecsesés 37 to 40 
Gleen pool, Oklahom@.............s6. 36 to 38 
oe aR ree 28 to 37 
IG FEE, ORs 5000 ccscovctascecccase 35 to 37 
PEURMONOS, GOB cscs ciecvccecsascicceds 34 to 39 
CWO, CMe sccecdecvesssevsdess 26 to 35 
PEOMRROOM, CORI s sc cctcvssccccsccccvess 28 to 32 
CG, Gv cacctwsessivesese 37 to 40 
FOR POG, Ges cocvevsscesusescecsses 45 
Py See tatcctcervaedeeebuceks 30 to 34 


(it is observed that the gravity of all extra 
high gravity crude in Oklahoma deteriorates 
in gravity as the wells get old.) 

During 1915, 5,848 wells were drilled in 
the mid-continent field, of which 4,114 
were oil producers, 731 were gas and 1,003 
were failures. A total of 69.913 wells have 
been drilled in the entire mid-continent 
field to date. This was the smallest num- 
ber of wells drilled in any one year since 


1911. The indications are now that many 
more wells will be drilled in 1916 than in 
1915. In fact, it is expected the record for 


well drilling will go to 1916. There is a 


back-to-Kansas movement with strong 
probabilities of record-breaking in field 
operations and the creation of an im- 


mense production. 

Nineteen fifteen was characterized for 
its activity in pipe line construction by 
independents, the large number of new 
refineries and the building of iron stor- 
age tanks, of which there were 2,669 at 
the close of the year. 

During 1915, 731 gas wells were drilled in 
the mid-continent field, with a yield of 
2,143,973,000 cubic feet of gas, against 839 
wells drilled in 1914 and a yield of 3,525,- 
403,000 cubic feet of gas. The bulk of the 
Oklahoma legislatures in the beginning 
homa, as will be seen by reference to the 
detailed tables hereimafter presented. 

During the sessions of the Kansas and 
Oklahoma Legislatures in the beginning 
of the year bills were presented provid- 
ing for reduction of the inspection fee of 
refined products. In Kansas a bill was 
passed by the Legislature for inspection 
of six cents a barrel on gasoline only. In 
Oklahoma a bill was passed providing for 
an inspection of four cents on each gaso- 
line and kerosene. The governor of Kan- 
sas vetoed the bill in that State, while 
the bill in Oklahoma became operative; 
but at the close of the year the oil in- 
spector of Oklahoma was attempting to 
enforce inspection of all gasoline, whether 
offered for sale in Oklahoma or inter- 
state shipments, and the matter has been 
submitted to the attorney-general. The 
constitutionality of the Kansas law will 
probably be settled by a decision of the 
Kansas Supreme Court in February. Con- 
sumption of gasoline has almost doubled 








in both States the past year. 
Mid-Continent Output, 1915. 
Company. Barrels. 
Prairie Company......+-cocccescces 31,261,566 
Gulf Pipe Line Company..........+ 9,877,000 
The Texas Company.........c.eesee 8,846,619 
Magnolia Petroleum Company...... 3,187,940 
Independent Refiners.........-++++- 31,390,000 
Tank car shipments............-0+5 10,000,000 
Stored at Healdton, 1915......... 2,000,000 
Independents stored.........+++054- 1,500,000 
Stored at Cushing. ...0.cccccccccece 23,935,890 
Wotad oo vcbivacwowsecabtrasaccavan 121,998,915 
STOCKS JANUARY 1, 1916. 
Company. Barrels. 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company...... 43,445,484 
Gulf Pipe Line Company........ 7,800,000 
The Texas Company.........-. 8, 202,335 
Magnolia Petroleum Company 1,021,547 
HeMIAtON i vcccccccsccsecsccccccecs 2,000,000 
Independents at Cushing........... 8,143,420 
Carter Oil] Company............. 17,710,200 
Standard of Indiana...........++.+- 4,262,000 
Okla Oi] Company.......--seseeeees 1,093,245 
Independents outside Cushing...... 850,000 
DG cess aS ahtedteieaeasd anaes 94,519,631 
Stocks January 1, 1915...........- 76,129,031 
TORI ccén Codon scatadeeeeansenanns 18,390,600 


With fewer wells drilled, the production 
of the mid-continent field in 1915 exceeded 
the output of any former year by ap- 
proximately. 20,000,000 barrels. This per- 
formance was the result of the remark- 
able development of the deep Bartlesville 
sand in the Cushing pool. Cushing had 
had two previous ‘excitements,’’ one in 
the development of the Layton sand and 
another when the deeper Wheeler forma- 
tion was drilled and it was supposed the 
gusher period of the pool was over when 
the deeper Bartlesville pay proved the 
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richest stratum discovered in this region. 
Later some genuine gushers were drilled 
in a sand still deeper than the Bartles- 
ville and known by different names, but 


generally conceded to be the so-called 
Tucker 
A remarkable feature of the year—the 


fact that it came in upon a receding pro- 
duction, turned to the greatest flood the 
oil country had ever known, turned again 
tu a shortage and is now increasing 
again—as fickle and umcertain as the 
weather. 


The total production for 1915 was 121,- 
930,915 barrels. Of this amount, 4,115,800 
barrels was produced in Kansas and 117,- 
883,115 barrels in Oklahoma, and the great 
bulk of it was in the Cushing pool. Prac- 
tically speaking, Cushing was the mid- 
continent field in 1915, This is shown pretty 
conclusively by the fact that the stocks 
alone at Cushing last year increased 23,- 
935,890 barrels, or more than the entire 
production of the field in amy one year up 
to 197. The production of Cushing in 
1915 was more than the production of the 
entire field in any year previous to 1914. 
This gives a suggestion of the wonderful 
performance when it is taken into con- 
sideration the big flood lasted only a few 
weeks, the tide having been reached in 
April and May and a shortage was mani- 
fest in July, with an advancing market 
in August, and the price of crude virtual- 
ly increased 600 per cent. by the close of 
the year, when it is figured that crude 
could be had at the flush period as low 
as 26 cents a barrel and at the close of 
the year refiners were compelled to pay 
49 to 50 cents a barrel premium. It was 
a year without parallel. But the writer 
has indulged in superlatives so many 
times the past twelve years in his an- 
nual reports of this field and so often 
felt that the final high record had been 
reached, only to have the succeeding year 
eclipse everything before it, that he does 
not feel warranted in making any fur- 
ther predictions. It is a pretty safe bet, 
however, that the last gusher pool in the 


mid-continent field has not been devel- 
oped. No one can tell what will result 
from further drilling at Augusta, Kan. 


Geologists state the formation is favor- 
able to something even bigger than Cush- 


ing. May be so; 3,000-barrel wells for a 
starter cast their own illuminations; the 
sand is deep and apparently the same 


formation as Cushing. 


The total production of the mid-conti- 
nent field to date has been 639,502,391 bar- 
rels, of which amount Kansas is credited 
with 36,299,460 barrels and Oklahoma with 
605,202,931 barrels. It is believed Kansas 
will produce far more oil the coming 
twelve years than during the last twelve. 


It is also believed more production will 
come from the west side of the Flint 
Hills, where Augusta is located, and 
which for years was not attractive to oil 
men, but to which attention has been 
called in these columns repeatedly the 
past five years, that has ever come from 


the old part of the Kansas field. Already 
the potential production of the Eldorado- 
Augusta pool is 7,000 barrels a day and 
operations are not near well under way. 
Of the 639,502,391 barrels produced up to 
date, the Prairie Oil and Gas Company 
has purchased 345,879,325 barrels, or more 
than half, showing its importance to the 
fieid. But the past year has changed 
conditions materially. The independent re- 
finers are the largest consuming branch 
of the industry now; then there is the 
Carter Oil Company with large producing 
properties and over 17,000,000 barrels in 
storage, and a rumor that it will enter 
the refining field the coming year. There 
is a report that there is real competition 
between factions of the Standard Oil 
Company, if such a thing can be possible, 
and that it is finding expression in the 
activity of the Carter Oil Company. Next 
to the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, of 
course, aS cOnsumers, come the independ- 
ent refiners. They did not count much in 
the game until about 1906, although there 
were independent refineries prior to that 
date. Since then, as nearly as can be as- 
certained, they have used 104,444,626 bar- 
rels of crude, but it is quite possible this 
figure is too low, as deliveries may have 
gone to them otherwise accounted for. 
The Gulf Pipe Line Company comes next 
with 67,031,264 barrels, and the Texas com- 
pany following a close competitor with 
62,923,160 barrels. 

It is estimated that at the present time 
there is held in storage in the mid-con- 
tinent field 94,519,631 barrels of crude. Of 
this amount 67,523,876 barrels is owned by 
so-called Standard interests, 16,000,000 by 
the Gulf and Texas companies and 11,- 
000,000 by independent interests. In Sep- 
tember and October the Prairie Oil and 
Gas Company was drawing upon its re- 
serve stocks at the rate of 37,500 barrels 
a day and at the close of the year was 
taking 33,000 barrels a day out of stor- 
age. At the rate of stock depletion the 
past three months the present apparently 
enormous and inexhaustible supply would 
be wiped out in a little over three years. 
Others have been drawing more heavily 
ae the Prairie upon their reserve sup- 
ply. 

At the beginning of 1915 the potential 
production of the field was 385,000 barrels 
a day; at its close 280,000 barrels, having 
come up from 258,000 in October. At the 
beginning of the year about 400 wells a 
month were being drilled; at its close 1,130 


a month. During the first half of 1914 
from 1,000 to 1,250 wells a month were 
completed. The prospects at this time are 
that there will be a steady increase in 
number of wells drilled and in produc- 
tion, with indications of general storage 


of oil before end of year. Some are stor- 
ing oil now, hoping for &till higher prices, 


Production by Years. 








Barrels. 

Prior to pipe line, 1890...........06 442,379 
as an thcde Mekdosemhewnnesancekehn 74,714 
Ts ccobscucdncvessssaspvesscusenas 179,151 
Bn e-00n0khe6eeonensenadaneneseeean 331,749 
1903 1,071,015 
1904 5,603,036 
1905 12,454,818 
SEN: cngnea andes 6enkd oneekawvee¥aaus 21,649, 14 
BBE a ocscbecesnctsesdcacee gaoutaataue 46,161,654 
EC ns os s adhe annneeeeanesesaanine 48,274,782 
Wn. osscccccnnvenwessced sechdiawans 48,007,267 
En cc ctenacénsdéndnnt06ea666pa8 Sen + 53,429,313 
nan6ecesencathewsecss oe 101,002 
BOE nicccdccdconcvtiseceseocere 121,998,915 

MR A cen chee anh ade 639,502,391 
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Caustic Soda 
Bleaching Powder 
Bichromate of Soda 











We are Large Manufacturers of: 


Chloroform U. S. P. Arsenate of Lead Paste 

Magnesium Chloride Bordo Mixture 

Epsom Salts U.S. P. Bordo Lead Arsenate 
& Technical Mixture 

Carbon Tetrachloride Sulphur Chloride 

Carbolic Acid Crystals Iron Chloride Solution 
U. S. P. U.S. P. & Technical 

Precipitated Chalk Iron Chloride Crystals 

Caustic Soda Fused 


Write us in regard to Prices and Deliveries 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 












Pipe Line Runs by Years. 
PRAIRIE 





AND GAS COMPANY. 
sarrels. 


OIL. 











21,587, 





COMPANY. 
Barrels. 





ec 12'422-650 
A oe cc ccddudvanuies en Coeur 21,390,000 
MN 6 canines paccxgunasa meatus 104,444,626 


Kansas Production. 
ENTIRE OUTPUT OF CRUDE TO JANUARY, 
916. 

' Barrels. 
438,154 
68,564 
169,151 
295,209 
931,015 

4,236,336 





Oklahoma Production. aa 
ENTIRE OUTPUT OF CRUDE UP TO JANU- 











































916. 
a Barrels. 
225 
6,150 
10,000 
26,540 
140,000 
1,366,700 
8.561,950 
18,618,583 
42,830,250 
45,801,675 
40,975,150 
52,300,000 
56,425,700 
51,425,430 
63.575, 200 
97,242, 263 
117,883,115 
“903, 202,931 
tion, 1915. 
waiem , Besreis. 
378,200 
JOMNUATY .ccccccccscccsccccccescoerses asap 
February aoe 400 
a 348,100 
April .. Se gO 
May ...--- e500 
June .ceeeceeeers e000 
ME eaandanxass Saas camer leer RS 321,000 
AUBUBE occccccccscccccooscoscees ; 
September 5 as 
October ...csecseeccerseresrres 5 D0 
a 387,500 
December nemee 
1 4,115,800 
Total ..«-+++2+% 
Pipe Li 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company 
rare 
— Total Daily 
1915 barrels. av Lis 
January §2'000 
February ‘S00 
March ...---- “000 
April .. $0'000 
MAY cccccccccccccscecces 90°00 
Jute ..cceeccccrcoescece 80,000 
July ...---- 95,000 
August 000 90.000 
September ..---+++++++"" x G00 pr 
October ...--sseeeteerre ° TED 000 $5000 
coker re 87,100 
December ..----> 
. 81,261,566 
Total, 1915....--+--+ 45 Segesy.29 110,594.00 
— Eceepeeedaen 38,720,241.97 106,080.14 
eee ane 30,870,205.98 84,303.61 
ee eee eck 34,671,780.08 94,941.3' 
mae oeeoo eee “*'"** 31'587,312.59 86,509.45 
1509 ah ty eke 28°773,726.98 78,888.06 
DELIVERIES. | , Ce 
1 average. 
=. eae 3 469,542 111,921 
Site 2... ccsncsenes : 3,214,929 114818 
| ellie = 115,000 
mee o2*780**e cacace 122,705 
ene eons iI) 3/941,639 127,149 
. iLeeseaasepoerrrems 119/217 
~~ a nae 3,568, 185 
August ..-- ee t 
September ...-++---2-7: $370,362 
NOVEMBER osccccccccedes 3,763,748 
December ..-.-+++++++ee0% . 
120,374 
OME ses ee eees 48,900,124 , 
- cecceeeeeeee 89,268,292.74 107,858.00 
1913 | 84,850,073 17 95,419.08 
1912 .. : 3,668,504.88 92,004.03 
WS anak akuecun 33,621,304.83 92,153.60 
1910 ca ; $1,961,187.97 87,543.79 





26,856, 722.80 73,540.70 


1,071,015 
5,603,036 
11,854,818 
21,194,154 
35,610,340 





34,671,780 
30,870,200 
$8,720,242 
40,366,859 
31,261,566 


245,879,325 


5,424,569 
5,638,300 
6,728,490 
7,941,500 
8,218,700 
7,514,000 
7,590,800 
8,097,905 
9,877,000 








STOCKS. Present Estimated Production of 
1915. wrk Field by Districts. 
ee shee Et TANUARY 100, 
— Ae vevessovcsssesses Rees daily. 
pril 1..... ove Kansas (not Augusta) ....... sive 13,000 
MAY De nseeeeeeesceeceeeeeseeeeeeees 1G oOo on -Augusta-Hldorado ..........eceeeee 7,000 
TUNE Levees cee ee ceeneeeeeneseeeenes ‘ se eee Ramsey, Okla...... becaspasetee cere 1,000 
guly 2..; eave wivesetecuesasvaenued aoc GG. GUNG ciuve.rass cebu uvendekis 1,140 
4 See eet wane Oey eel ee +9 rrp +o CABELY POOL. scscecsccccsvcccusszeces , ) 
aaa: Bs6vosctcvessrestoecseves oF Gun O00 I rewey-Bartlesville : 11, 189 
SNE Racenssshecsoscabeinscece MEME Memmmemee® a") ses Sees ares 1550 
DOOMIEE Tiss oi esicvadnns sheen yess OR UUW cea Kose coo Saco ce tdedeli "795 
SAMURLY 1, THIS: cccvccceversessrsves 43,445,484 Osage Mr aheinat aap = 26,385 
(Draft upon stocks January 1, 1916, was Cleveland .......sseesesreerereereees bf 
33,000 barrels a day by Prairie Oil and Gas VCT& ....-sessesessseeseeee eeeveeess cs 
Company, having decreased from 37,500 bar- Bird Creek...+..++ssesserreevereeees 814 
rels a day.) eo Ce eOCOT OTS CONE SOs 6608 oe 2, 
Gulf Pipe Line. Seer Gummtnarsae net sunv ere ecentuccss 3715 
RUNS, DELIVERIES AND STOCKS, 1915. arorets re Tatar bi 5 a bs s 7 P : ead 2 g . 7 5 : 5,368 
Total Runs, Henryetta (Schulter Tiger F)........ 4,040 
1915 sca peat per G67. Hamilton Switch » 
5. arrels. - Mounds ........- 
January 694,400 RE ME. cavisok cdicsuasciredenn 
February 711,200 SEE Mok cc ida site evbasvuesalerevens 
March .. 809,100 Ee WOME (55 cbstsccrieniveeeces 
April 807,000 er COM, shits evnsverdvanveswhaes ahs 
= se veseseceseveceeves ss st Cee CREG-TON, FOB esicissccccesxsees 
Sc ecerecesseseseeeees od, , N s ME ci ckecke 6 © 
Tuly .....eeee ecevcees : eee oe Cherokee BORON 53.55 ssicccuses vases 
eee Mt RR ae 
October .......006 eeeeees 790,500 25,500 ylackwell 
IUOVOIRUEE csccccucceesce 801,000 26,700 Stone Bluff 
PGCE 6 N86sc 08020008 852,500 27,500 Kellyville 
— —_ Cushing (In 
OEE <cvcvtessuidedue 9,877,000 See it 
—_—_——_—_ oa Total ccccccscces TOTP e cere eee eee ee ee, 
Total Deliveries + 
deliveries, average Cushing Oil in Steel Storage. 
1915. barrels. per day. 
BOD cis ceuveeyareee 641,700 20,700 os. 2 a 
, noe 5 915. 
March sas ddassenenses 641,700 30.700 Company. Barrels. Barrels 
April ne aan a pind 684.000 22 g09 Black Panther Co...... 118,000 ji sees. . 
May iedsuersdévouatewes 781,200 25 200 Cortez Oil Co.......66. 150,000 162,165 
BEE Wis cd cek unico t Reka 897.000 99'909 Cushing G. & G.......- 177,000  $ seccce 
ee Sandvik 809/100 26109 Devonian Ol ......-++- 873.900 swans 
Esc coarscttexedcns 883,500 2850) Shulthis et al.......... 47,400 ; 
September ......--....-. 795,000 26.509 Gunsburg & Forman 1,768,400 aan 
Getober ..-s........ 759,500 24,500 Gypsy Oil Co........+.. =o tas 
November .: see. o09 25,000 FN, icoue = 1,267,400 491,735 
nee cee 25,200 nite & Sinciair..-..-. 4,500,500 594,985 
DORIS 2c seesececscctce 9,035, 5 J. H, Markham, Jr..... 900,000 = .seess 
7g gael aia a sarrelg McMan Oil Co.......... 5 ot abs 
r sine Producers’ Oi] Co...... 0,001, So 
neanaie stored. Quaker 0. & Gervecsers 3,143,435 
eee e tee e eee eenenennseeeeeens 2,700 en Bhaffer.. 50 915.7 
— TT TT TTT TTI TP ao Silurian Oll Co... 610.750 1,076,840 
} OD pdiswhernes 6060cttuvencdsy andes 67, Seca ie Ge... Ee | hcavta 
ion, ©=Foxaway Oil Co..-----. 130,009 «+ 
3a ay Twin State Oll......... 10,04 ann tae 
iia tee Wordan tanks & miscel. 875,000 poy 
80. ) toxanna Pet , co ‘sues 8 = oS eed ol, ioe 
BOPCOMNEE cceccvcccscecscccetevescoteus 48 $00 NM, Am. Ref. Crcccccccs svcves ros 
October ...........ccsccccccscscecescee 81,000 Pierce Oil Corp eae ee 172'985 
MOM (66 bs bantss vackoe sees Cotcaee 33,000 ao 7 ae oe 29'190 
2 p 7 ( Milliken Ref. Co.. 29,18 
SOD. bce saniseesetcnsaweburcadews _ 71,300 Constantin Ref. Co 245,200 
Chanute Ref. Co..... ‘ ne wos! 
_TOtal oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ese eeeesecees AN ee en... 33,397 120 
a Totals 47,249,370 
1915. Gain, 
{in My  PEREEELEE CERET EURO 9,877,000 ——— 
DOMVETON 2 ccccccccccecccccecccssevce 9,035,500 *Standard Group:— oa” 
01,200 
BIOTOE ccccvecsesd locssve Suewennces ‘ 907,500 Carter Of] C0. ....c-cccescoesess aoe 
~ oS -- Prairie CO....6-e-cces o.¢ , 
OD 6b sn seh vbs 5606 eccescensenses 9,943,000 8. O. of Indiana.... an oan 
DERWE GR TOCMD. oc ccccccccevceseces 66,000 Girlie, Ohl GOiccscccseee 538,775 
——— Magnolia Pet. ....-.eeeseeeeees 38,775 
9,877,000 
Total present stocks........ iiksekabs *7,800,000 Cushing Pool Notes. ; 
ie i — ~ The highest production at Cushing was 
Including storage of Gypsy Oil Company. reached in May, 300,000 barrels a day. 


GULF RUNS AND SHIPMENTS SINCE COM- 
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About 5,800 barrels a day was still going 
into storage January 1, 1916. 


ING TO OKLAHOMA. The Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
Runs, Shipments, took 53,200 barrels of storage oil out of 
Year barrels barrels. tank in December 
0 Pee 6,728,490 6,187,060 T ae ce 1 Ce anv educed its 
5 1e Carter Oil ympany r 
Mik wcncdesuseasadeen 7,941,500 7,941,500 oo. in December 26,825 barrels. 
ME Gibdinnkennenae r 8,218,700 7,680,900 Stocks In Dece rime an” vimeial 
5 q The Standard interests are drawing 
BEE é:04-509% ec 0sssaeusees 7,514,000 7,508,700 t eee sete t 80,000 bar- 
BEES cccccesese ° oe 7,590,800 7.591.100 upon their reserve stocks abou X f 
RS goto Poe eee 8,097,905 7,270,401 rels a oon Refining Company reduced 
a err ee oseccce , 877, », HO The Milliken efining Company) =¢ > 
. oe on its supply of Cushing crude 100,000 barrels 
The Texas Company. in December. 
Dally The Standard Oil Company at the close 
1915 Runs. average. of 1915 owned more oil in Cushing storage 
JANUALy «sees eeeeeeeee 681,844 21,995 than owned by all others, including its 
February ......... seewes 412,812 14,743 oun. at the begtnning of the year. Total 
errr rr er 802,067 25,873 Cushing storage January 1, 1915, was 23,- 
May. Sate tad ; a eit 313,500 barrels; total Cushing oil in stor- 
MR esi ee 25/657 age owned by Standard December 31, 1915, 
WEE Wakvehaceuradende 28,461 33,397,140 barrels. _ a aed 
ugust ...... 5, At the beginning of 1915 no Cushing 
Seakeenbas oe ase storage was owned by independent re- 
October ..... 22,654 fineries; at its close they owned 927,535 
Novamber 23,433 barrels, out of a total of 47,000,000 bar- 
December 23,500 rels—a mere drop. ; F 
There are now 150 producing leases in 
Ma vie, -sae 24,170 the Cushing district. 
wig ta es dea The gravity of Cushing crude mow runs 
MEE ‘gecce 4 , TP Saas : 5 
from 38 to 40 Baume, the better oil com 
ee ‘ . , as ag 2% to 26 
DE cistebs stad bceeceaee ing from the south end. From 2: 
per cent. is recovered, whereas as high 
as 35 per cent. was recovered before the 
Daily quality deteriorated. Crude from the Fox 
1915. Deliveries. average. extension tests 45 gravity and recovers 
pS POET rere re 645,614 20,826 about 30 per cent. gasoline. , C 
ee 412,812 14,743 There have been 2,766 wells drilled in 
MEE -wWewecaeskedwnee tee 775,183 25,006 the Cushing pool, all sands. Of this num- 
BOTT cccccesevssccccceee 800,149 26,°71 ber 2,472 were successful producers, 132 
ME 10.0 sie des aceeee asus 709,494 22,884 were gas wells and 162 were failures. At 
SD vidents ddnecsutedsee 719,814 23,994 present 1,295 are producing. Part of the 
July ... 869,529 28,049 serepancy is accounted for by the fact 
August 841,210 27136 discrepancy J 
September ..... 702.446 23'415 that when the shallow sand wells were 
October ........ 747.572 94/115 Grilled deeper they were counted as new 
November 736,378 24'545~«CWeells. 
December 728,500 23,500 Iron Storage Tanks. 
Totals "8,688,701 Bi PRAIRIE OIL AND GAS COMPANY, JAN- 
ib gaehaseedenwa 8, 23, UARY 1. 1916. 
MT CieGsbenheeae seu eden 7,134,890 . : ¢ 
Me £0600 0kdeCb0ene ons oe 1910 1912. 1914 1916. 
, mea — Stocks, K@MS@S -+++e.++. 330 330 332 292 
January 5 rocks. Oklahoma .......- i * =” * 
I A 3,835,429 anal ieee... 3: 28 22 37 be 
—_ COC o ree eerceccerccrcceosesccece Sooo eae Prairie P. L. Co.... 120 
5d FiMARdeCSCAeoaaneaveda eereceee oer Totals .....--- 1,157 1,233 1,240 1,393 
e Cabs b6Sb AO e OOK dtandedesadeoat 3, 000 - 
July Rés 6 abnnens aes shbahareaaceee an 5,913,000 Cushing Daily Production, Close of 
MOR Dia nariatanrenaspaanccn 6,000,000 1914-15. 
September 7,000,000 Matty No Daily 
— cr 8,500,000 prod , wells prod., 
November ; 600, 00K ’ e E 
Necember . 8.000.000 Company a M18.” JTo18.” sate. 
tocks January 1, 1916.............. 8,202,335 McMan oi An ... 45.300 81 11.827 
Magnolia Pipe Line Company. White & Sinclair..... 26,200 8? 5,457 
Dauy Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 24,300 6 967 
Runs. average. J. H. Markham...... 19,200 a2 215 
1915. Barrels. Barrels. B. B. Jones........+.. 15,30% 76 6,030 
JOMEREY ccccsoccccvcies 330,000 10,645 Gypsy Oil Co......... 12,600 89 9,910 
DEED in acccavencoane 27,000 964 Devonian Oil Co..... 11,880 as aha 
31,000 1,000 Gunsburg & Forman... 10,460 63 3,418 
125,000 4,168 Producers’ Oil Co.... a 78 08.208 
170,500 5,500 Slick Oi] Co......... 48 7 5,7 
213,000 7,100 Quaker Oil & G. Co... 9,350 32 3,050 
300,000 9,680 win State Oil Co... eae 10 s a 
248,000 SRO Gem Of) COs cc ccccece 7, 82% 25 ° 
350,000 11,666 Black Panther Oil.... 6,875 24 2,000 
October... cccsccceuces 401,460 12,050 Cc. B. Shaffer......... 4,230 83 5,870 
NO 7EMDOP ....cccceccce 475,980 15,866 Aiken Oil Co......... 3,450 5 690 
WOCHMDEP ccc csccccccce 516,000 16,000 Silurian OI] Co....... 5,800 32 3,140 
3,187,940 eas Numa a candane oe ne sie eos 
b  BDEB. ciocscnce 3, ’ 628 Exeter O Oa wxesson 3,006 " ecne 
> cb ecseesecceecce 1 , Mid-Co. Pet. Co...... 3,000 * 10 4,585 
Total stocks, January 1, 1916, 1,021,547 bar- Hill O. & G. Co..... 1,950 88 4,175 
rels. Clover Leaf Oi] Co.. 1,850 13 1,000 
















Cortez Oil Co......+. . 1,8 9 
Cushing G. & G. Co.. 1,400 7 375 
Frank Brown ........ 1,350 4 65 
Katy Oil Co..... soos «1,350 11 410 
Southwest Oil Co..... 600 5 130 
Shulthis et al...... 1,800 ee oss's 
Samoset Oil Co.. 300 4 220 
Channel Oil Co.. . 240 ° ees 
Pierce Oil Corp...... 200 7 80 
Pleasant Hill O. & G. 60 2 725 
Elwood Oil Co....... 1,750 * ese 
Badger Oil Co........ eves 4 230 
Carter Oil Co......... coun 49 2,100 
Curtis & Aiken....... ecve 9 520 
Greig Of] DOs cccccccee eves 10 » 815 
Mohawk Oil Co....... coe 6 190 
Minnehoma Oil Co.... 10 620 
Monitor Qil Co....... 10 5.325 
North Pool Oil Co.... 4 90 
Okla Oil Co..... . 22 1,647 
Pulaski Oil Co....... 1 30 
Roxanna Pet. Co.... 32 1,355 
Southern Oil Co... 2 75 
Sperry O. & G. Co... 1 85 
Frank Fox Oil Co.... sees 2 60 
Eastern Oil Co....... eese 6 490 
F, A, Chapman....... soca 2 600 
TRG coccccveees +» 254,600 1,295 97,135 
Wells. 
Cushing deep sands..........eese00s 1,264 
POE TERCOGMIOM. cccccccsccoceceses eee 31 
Barrels. 
Deep sand production........ enecde . 90, 990 
Fox Extension........... easvees cece 6,145 
Wheeler & Layton sand pool........ \ 
Total Cushing, including Fox..... 103,635 








Pipe Lines in the Mid-Continent 
Field. 

. Capacity, 
Name of company. barrels. 
Prairie Pipe Line— 

Be MD Uh eS ud ceeereséivcvnesies Occcees 125,000 
Gulf Pipe Line— 

Oe UE e600nbs 6660000800 6 vsoocousesé 29,000 
Texas Pipe Line— 

Be MER a6 wike06hcnds 66006é60unsdueete 25,000 
Oklahoma Pipe Line— 

rik. | Pree 25,000 


To Fort Worth and Dallas (the McMan 
Pipe Line, Cushing to Addington con- 


necting), 8-inch line, 155 miles...... 20,000 
Producers’ Oil Company— 
8-inch line, Healdton to Gainesville, 
, ? F ~~ eee socccccssoces MOOD 
Milliken Pipe Line— 
6-inch line, Cushing to Vinita, Okla 
Oe, Ms 0240050 50s csveeiuneneabans 6,000 
Cosden Pipe Line— 
6-inch line, Cushing to Tulsa, Okla., 
A ree Cceccececeee + 10,000 
Cosden & Co.— 
6-inch line, Boynton to Tulsa, Okla., 
30 miles....... Peseseconseocccaresses 6,000 
Indiahoma Refining Company— 
3-inch line, Cushing to Okmulgee, Okla. 3,000 
Ponca Refining Company— 
{-inch line, Ponca to Cushing, 30 miles 4,009 
Pierce Oil Corporation— 
6-inch line, field to Tulsa, Okla., 35 
coca, WE ET ee oescevcee 10,500 
Crown Pipe Line— 
Boynton and Haskell to Muskogee, 
CO 56 endure 6h6htecedecsnensentetan 4,000 
Cushing Gasoline Company— 
Cushing field to Cushing City, 15 
BREED does cosercecageccedeesenceees -» 6,500 
Southern Oil Corporation— 
4-inch line, Cushing to Yale, Okla..... 7,000 
Slick & Jones— 
f-inch line, Cushing to Bristow, Okla. 6,000 
Hill Oil and Gas Company— 
6-inch line, Cushing to Depew........ 18,0006 
Chanute Refining Company— 
4-inch line, Cushing field to Cushing 
TONEY cccccngvecevenanencsoessseacs 6,000 
Kathleen Petroleum Company— 
4-inch line, Cushing to Yale, Okla.... 7,000 
J. H. Markham, Jr.— 
4-inch line, North Cushing to Yale, 
We Dennese cteussd0n0vssdeeshbatas 8,000 
Cc. B. Shaffer— 
6-inch and 4-inch line, Cushing field to 
CUS PORGEET< ocsccccccecess occcee 11,000 
MeMan Oil Company— 
Four 4-inch lines from North Cushing 
SD DCE Succunscescccuseensean osee 20, 
Silurian Oi] Company— 
Two 4-inch lines, North Cushing to 
a rrr Ceveececsseceeceaceée ° ,000 
Gunsburg & Foreman— 
4-inch line, field to Cushing........... 7,000 


Quaker Oil and Gas Company— 


Two 4-inch lines, Cushing to Norfolk.. 14,000 
B. B. Jones— 

4-inch line, Cushing to Yale, Okla... 7,000 
National Refining Company— 

Bartlesville to Coffeyville, Kan., 23 

BE op atbneves inebensenedeunakveeh - 6,000 


Petroleum Products Company— 


4-inch and 6-inch lines, Nowata shal- 

low sand, Canary pool, Wayside, 

etc., to Independence, 170 miles..... 6,000 
Cudahy Refining Company— 
Coffeyville, south into Oklahoma, 128 

MOE cn cctenntndbedesesnh sb abnanen -. 6,000 
Kansas Oil Refining Company— ; 
Shallow sand to Coffeyville, Kan., 60 

Se cp cewexedscovarecsesdstscwowes «+» 38,000 


Kanotex Refining Company— 
Dewey, Okla., and Wayside to Caney, 
Pes, Oe SONG. bp b.csecendnducucanban - 1,600 
Sapulpa Refining Company— 





To Okmulgee county, 33 miles......... 1,809 
North American Refining Company— 
Pemeta into fleld, 10 miles............ 1,500 
Phoenix Refining Company— 
Gathering lines from refinery out of 
Sana Sprnigs, 24 miles.............. 2,000 
Constantin Refining Company— 
To Tulsa, 21 miles...... eccceccccscese 1,000 
Crude Fluctuation in 1915. 
Estimated Estimated 
barrels Estimated daily 
daily barrels “. 
outside daily, entire 
1915, Cushing. Cushing. field. 
January 28..... 135,000 248,000 384,000 
February 18... 125,000 238,500 363,500 
March 120,000 209,750 829,750 
April 115,000 248,000 363,000 
May 110,000 290,000 000 
June 110,000 250,000 360,000 
SUN Bw kiessce 110,000 195,000 805,000 
August 26..... 115,000 170,000 ,000 
September 30.. 125,000 140,000 265,000 
October 28..... 145,000 113,000 258,000 
November 28... 168,000 98,000 266,000 
December 25... 198,000 90,000 288,000 
The above figures represent the esti- 


mated potential production of the field at 
the periods mentioned outside of Cushing 
and in the Cushing district, and the total 
production of the field. It will be noted 
the total output of the field is about 
100,000 barrels a day less at the close of 
1915 than at its beginning. 


Crude Market Fluctuations, 


MID-CONTINENT FIELD. 

1912. 
January 3. .csece 
January 15... 
January 25. 





Pebruary §...cccccccccsseccscccece 

April 10.....«¢ 

April 16....ce« 

me “Rawssce Ledaagn hed sasankeekann ane 

MOY 17. .ccccccccccccsscccces 

July 16.....ccc0- . 
eee 73 
November 27..... peasecencese <anabianwens 76 











OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER | 


iE Roessler & HAsstacteR CremicaL Co. 


100 William St., NEW YORK 
CYANIDE OF SODIUM 


‘Cyanegg” (Cyanide of Sodium, in egg shape) 
“Cyanogran”’ (Cyanide of Sodium, granular) 


CYANIDE MIXTURES 
TRISALYT 


A new triple salt for electroplating brass, bronze, copper, 
zinc, gold and silver. 


METAL CYANIDES 








Ceramic Colors Chlorine Derivatives 

Acetone and Solvents Peroxide of Sodium 

Oxide of Tin Peroxide of Hydrogen, Commercial 
Chloroform Albone, (Concentrated Peroxide of Hydrogen, 25 vol.) 





Active Oxygen Products 


of Highest E-fficiency, viz.; 


Peroxides and Perborates of 


Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Strontium, and Zinc 


Peroxide Zinc Soap «. é H. Pat.) 
For Toilet Purposes (Antiseptic and Mild Bleaching) 


Oxone 
for Instantaneous Production of PURE OXYGEN 





Gold and Silver Brand Quinine, Sulphate and Salts 


Acetanilid Bleaching Powder (Lime Chloride) Potash, Binoxalate 

Acid, Carbolic, Crystal and Liquid Carbon Tetrachloride Potash Carbonate, Calcined and Hydrated 
Acid, Cresylic Epsom Salts (Magnesium Sulphate! Potash, Chlorate 

Acid, Oxalic Iron by Hydrogen Potash, Oxalate 

Acid, Salicylic Manganese Oxide Potash, Permanganate 

Alum, Chrome Naphthalene Sal Ammoniac, White and Gray 
Arsenic, Red and White Phosphoric Acid, Syrupy and Glacial Soda, Bichromate 

Barium Chloride Platinum Salts Soda, Chlorate 

Barium Hydrate Potash, Bicarbonate Sodium Sulphide, Crvsiais and Fused 
Barium Nitrate Potash, Bichromate Strontium Nitrate 


DR. SCHAEFER’S 


Lithia Saits: Carbonate, Benzoate, Citrate, Salicylate, etc. 
Cocaine, Caffeine, Coumarine 
Saccharine, 500 and 550 Strength 





SALES OFFICES CHEMICAL WORKS: 
BOSTON, 40 Central Street PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
- CHICAGO, 192 N\. Clark Street 
CINCINNATI, 28 West 3rd Street BLECTAOLYTICAL WORKS: 
EAST LIV ER POOL, OHIO (Niagara Electro Chemical Co.) 
KANSAS CITY, Kemper Bldg. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 613 Canal Bank Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 941-943 Drexel Bldg. WAREHOUSES: 
ST. LOUIS, 1022 Wright Bldg. 14 Jay Street, Manhattan, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO, 625 Market Street Foot of 39th Street, South Brooklyn, New York 





1913. 


January 27 
January 29 


February 
April 
April 
April 
April 


ATE Slice vscescccccccccvecsecsseeccecens 
ADTH BO... wcccccccccessccee 
September 
October 1 


1915. 


A kt A RETR LELLEL ELLE LLEe 


February 
August 2 
August 


> 


December 
December 


1915. 


January 1 


February 


December 


Many Tanks Built in 1915. 
was great 
age tank construction in 1915. 
year 23,935,890 barrels of oil was placed in 
Independent 
refiners also were especially active in se- 
curing reserve stocks. 
were built for the Cushing and 
pools, but some were constructed outside 
During the earlier part 
of the year about 1,500,000 barrels of tank- 
age and oil were destroyed by lightning 
The big tank farms are located 
at Cushing, Terlton and Healdton, 

The cost of erecting a 55,000-barrel tank 
at Cushing, 
ete., is from $11,000 to $15,000, some grades 
costing much more than others owing to 
necessary blasting. 
Storage tanks 
have cost 


There 


storage 


of these districts. 


and fire. 


tanks than 


parent. 


kerosene, 
Following 


Steel Storage Tanks. 
MID-CONTINENT. 


Prairie Oil 
Prairie Pipe 
Carter Oil 
The Texas Ccmpany..... 


Standard 


Quaker Oil and 
White & Sinclair 
McMan Oii 
Cc. B. Shaffer 
Silurian Oil 
BR. B. Jones 
Okla Oil Company... 
Santa Fe Railway 


Cosden & 
toxanna 


Chanute Refining Company.. 
Hill Oil and Gas Company... 
Pierce Oil Corporation 
Sapulpa Refining Company 
Peerless Refining 
American Refining 


National 
Petroieum 


Cudahy Refining 


Muskogee 


Constantin 


Ardmore 


Producers’ 
Ponea Refining Company. . 
Milliken Refining 
International 


Producers’ 


Gypsy Oil 
Frank Brown 


Slick Oil 


Ardworth 


The Sun Oil Company 


Corsicana 


Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Cortez Oil Compary 


Gates Ojl 
Hernstadt 


Crystal Oil 
Healdton Oil 
Twin State Oil 


Others 


OE es ee oe a eng 
New tanks building 
Estimated amount 
tanks, 129,500.000 barrels. 


FIELD OPERATIONS. 


Wells Drilled by Years. 
MID-CONTINENT FIELD. 


Year. 


1903 and before 


1904 
1906 
1908 
1909 


1912 


Grand total 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Totals ....5,848 


December 11....... 
December 16. 
December 24 









August 11 
PUBUS 19... cccccsccccsesivcccccsccssecece 
August 21 
September 
November 
November 





HEALDTON 


September 2 
October 11 
October 25 
Novemiber 





During the 
at Cushing 


Most of the tanks 


is estimated steel 
the mid-continent 
about $33,000,000. 
Independent refiners are acquiring more 
necessity of 
storing in dull seasons for the consuming 
periods is becoming more and 

: necessary 
carry millions of gallons of fuel oil and 
to say nothing of crude. 
ownership 
number of steel storage tanks in Kansas 
and Oklahoma :— 


heretofore. 


Line Company 


Gas Company 








Refining Company 
tefining Company 


We we SAD ee 


Refining Company 
Indiahoma Refining Company 
Uncle Sam Oil 
Pheenix Refining 
Oil Company 


Refining Company 


bow oot 


Company.... 
Lawrence Gas Company 
Kewanee Oil and Gas Compan 








ee SS CO ed te ee CS 


to bor 


1905... cco. 


es Peres wa haadcaiakaknadsnese tans 


MO oe ikea cancun ascimataoaties wee 
re cestaaatsenseteesese cee cus 
aS dite oceu tarauiedins ganeahsuabnaseel 
BN aes cakes anosc nares ts <tbeacanea 
SRM causigewsarsars 





Wells Drilled 1915. 
MID-CONTINENT FIELD. 














OIL PAINT AND 









ce eeees 10,653 8,216 839 1,598 994,951 
1913....... 11,494 8,857 1,008 1,629 293,085 
1912....... 6,996 5,256 745 905 224,456 


eee 4,956 3,653 577 731 177,650 

1910...... 4,856 3,710 488 6558 182,280 

Wells Drilled by Districts the Last 
Three Years. 


MID-CONTINENT FIELD. 





1913. 1914. 
Kansas 2,394 
Cherokee 1,805 
Cherokee 1,460 
OORBR ceccccccccsves 577 
Cleveland .......... 286 115 
CROOK cesvecccccsuen 2,646 2,835 
CUMMING cicocscices 883 768 
Kay County......... 62 114 
S. W. Oklahoma eee coe 
Miscellaneous ...... 52 587 
TOBIS sivivesisi . 11,493 10,653 
POFIMCF FORTE cscrecivcscienevesscscsee 64,065 
GAME CORR cc csscccsvdcccvrsssvece 69,915 
Mid-Continent Well Drilling Record, 


1915. 

There were only half as many wells 
drilled in the mid-continent field in 1915 
as during the previous year, and yet there 
was an amazing over-production. This 
condition is partly accounted for by the 
fact that during 1915 refiners secured an 
average of 26 per cent. of gasoline from 
tue crude they used as a result of the big 
production at Cushing, and by the further 
fact of uniformly big wells in the Cushing 
district and an almost total suspemsion of 
drilling im the small-well districts of the 
field. The Standard Oil Company refin- 
eries, using Burton process of refining, 
are not using nearly so much crude as 
formerly and yet are producing much 
more gasoline, Thus while only 5,548 wells 
were drilled im 1915, against 10,653 in 1914, 
there was an almost complete congestion 
from over-production during more than 
half of the year 1915. 

Durirg the year 1915 there were 5,848 
wells drilled in the mid-continent field, of 
which number 4,114 were successful oil 
producers, 731 were gas wells and 1,003 
were failures. New production was esti- 
mated at 796,634 barrels. When it is con- 
sidered the total production of all wells 
in the field is now only approximately 
280,000 barrels a day, the unreliability of 
first estimated production of wells is ap- 
preciated. Compared with the field report 
for 1914, there were 4,805 fewer wells drilled 
in 1915, a decrease of 4,102 oil wells, 108 
gas wells and £95 failures. In fact, there 
were fewer wells drilled in 1915 than in 
any other year since 1911, when there were 
4,956 completions. The average production 
of all oil wells drilled in 1915 was 121 bar- 
rels, a jump from an average of 33 bar- 
rels in 1913. Of the total number of wells 
drilled in 1915, 70.35 per cent. were success- 
ful in tinding oil in paying quantities; 
12.5 per cent. were gas wells, so that 82.8 
per cent. were successful oil and gas wells 
and only 17.15 per cent. were absolute fail- 
ures. In 1914 77.12 per cent. of the wells 
drilled were producers, 7.88 per cent. were 
gassers and 15 per cent. were failures; in 
1913 77 per cent. were “oilers,’’ 14.2 per 
cent. were gassers and 8&8 per cent. were 
dusters. The fact that 86.3 per cent. of all 
the wells drilled in the mid-continent field 
during the past three years have been 
successful in finding oil or gas in paying 
quantities tends to prove the statement 
that S7 per cent. of the men who engage 
ir the oil business and stick to it win out. 
Drilling for oil, according to these statis- 
tics, ceases to be a speculation and be- 
comes a very conservative and reliable 
business. 

Of the total number of wells drilled in 
the mid-continent field in 1915, 4,725 were 
in Oklahoma, and of this number 3,474 
were oil producers, 387 were gas wells and 
S64 were failures. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that during the previous year there 
were 5,259 wells drilled in Oklahoma, of 
which 93, or about double the number. 
were producers; 534 were gassers and 1,326 
were failures. More than twice as many 
wells were drilled in Oklahoma in 1913 as 
in 1915, the ‘‘flood’’ year. There was prac- 
tically no drilling in the Cherokee Nation 
last year, compared with the year before. 
In 1914 1,805 wells were drilled in the Cher- 
okee deep sand district and 1,460 in the 
shallow sand district, whereas last year 
only 488 were drilled in the deep sand and 
606 in the shallow sand, a total in 1915 of 
1094, against 1.460 in the shallow sand 
alone in 1914. The largest number of wells 
drilled in a single district was 1,015 in the 
Cushing pool, and this is where prac- 
ticaly all the big production came from. 
There were 1,770 completions in the Creek 
nation, in which Cushing is located, mak- 
ing a total credit of completions for the 
Creek 2,785, against a total of 2,835 in 1914. 
The Creek has now led in number of com- 
pletions two years: previous to that time 
the Cherokee for years had been the 
scene of greatest activity. At the begin- 
ning of the year it was thought the next 
pool would be dgveloned at Paden, where 
the Prairie Oil and Gas Company had a 
shut-in well that had the earmarks of a 
gusher. Later this well “blew up."”’ Dur- 
ing the year the Boynton-Cole pool was 
developed and Stone Bluff got started 
with evidence of a rich output as further 
wells are drilled. Cushing reached its 
height and receded, but at the close of 
the vear the Fox extension of the pool to 
the south gave promise of holding the 
production, at that time steady if it did 
not turn the tide and increase the Cush- 
ing output for a while. 

Toward the close of the year the dis- 
covery of gusher wells at Augusta, Kan., 
had started a “back-to-Kansas’’ move- 
ment of operators. However, there is 
vastly more field work in progress all over 
the mid-continent region than there was 
at the beginning of the vear. In January, 
1915, 394 wells were drilled; in December 
there were 1,132 completions, and the pros- 
pects are January, 1916. will witness the 
completion of 1.300 wells or more, the 
largest number in the history of the field. 

Of the 5,848 wells drilled in 1915, 1,123 
were located in Kansas, and of this num- 
ber 640 were successful oil wells, 344 were 
gas wells and 139 were failures. Com- 
pared with the previous year this was a 
decrease of 1,271 wells drilled, 1,177 oil pro- 
ducers, a gain of 39 gassers and a de- 
crease of 133 failures. Three times as 
many wells were drilled in Kansas in De- 
cember as in October, showing the effect 
of the ‘‘tback-to-Kansas”’ movement. The 
average of Kansas producing wells in 1915 
was only twelve barrels, but the indica- 
tions are the average in 1916 will be much 
larger. The largest amount of field work 
in any one county in Kansas was 382 wells 
drilled in Old Montgomery county, which 
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has always held that distinction since the 
beginning of real operations in Kansas. 
During the year an effort was made to 
develop a field in Cowley county, 
the Monitor Oil Company has a well; near 
the town cf Dexter, which after two years 
making over 
far operations in Cowley 
have not started anything exciting. What 
appears to be the beginning of a prolific 
was opened 
wells were 
starting off at 
1,500 to 3,000 barrels a day, and a 
of excellent producers was also drilled at 
Producing sands are found all 
the way from 640 to 2,500 feet deep, and it 
is almost certain a large pool will be de- 
Leases have 





Oklahoma 


cent. gasoline amd Augusta 15.5 per cent. 
gasvline, making both far above the aver- 
age Kansas crude, outside of Chautauqua 
There will be a big drilling cam- 
paign in this part of Kansas the coming 


Nearly 70,000 Wells Drilled. 
Since the beginning of the oil producing 
Oklahoma 
Of this number 
‘ ‘ producing 
32,570 have either been gas wells, 
exhausted. 
the wells drilled 
beginning are still 
producing oil and connected to some pipe 
gas wells, 
failures or haye been producing wells and 
exhausted. 


JANUARY 





On other lines....... 





y or exhaust- 





In 1912-13 about 3,000 wells in the shallow 
disconnected 
and Chelsea lines. In 1915 these came back 
to the Prairie, the other lines having been 


The following tables give the field statis- 
tics in detail for the past year, with com- 
four years previous:— 
Kansas—Total Wells Drilled. 





tansas Districts—Wells Drilled in 
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Pere 193 175 8 10 1,808 

BOND sccccosccccs 179 156 x 15 2,262 

| er 69 ee és oe oe 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

1915. Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
January ........ 12 4 Ss ee 28 
February ......- 11 2 9 “e 20 
March .......+.. 6 5 i . 30 
EE Sevesersees 8 4 3 1 20 
eee & 4 4 .. 25 
BORO ceveecvesces 2 és 1 1 a 
BEY coceccvcces s 4 2 2 30 
August ......+.. 5 2 3 j 20 
September 5 4 1 oe 40 
October ...... 10 9 1 55 
November 16 11 ; 2 15 
December 30 28 o 195 

GIB vececsee ka 77 35 9 578 

igia eee 229 168 32 20 1,304 

BEE ins csrvecseee 58 53 1 4 606 

1912 ... 26 ° oe 
MIAMI COUNTY. 

1915, Comp. Oil Gas. Dry. Pro, 
JQRUATY .....2-- oe ° os os 
February ....... 1 1 15 
March 3 3 40 
APTI ooccces os ‘ ° 
Mey iiedenee rs 1 1 ‘ 12 
TUNG cncscccee os s@ ° - 
PE sp vccvcesece 1 1 -s 10 
August ....-... 1 1 2 10 
September ...... 2 1 ° 1 ~ 
October .....-+-- 5 2 3 15 
November ...... 17 9 2 6 120 
December 23 16 2 5 155 

Totals ..... - 6 35 6 15 385 
BORE cccccccscess 188 132 13 43 976 

BUTLER COUNTY 

1915. Comp. Oil. Gas Dry. Prod. 
December ...... 23 17 5 1 1,655 

MOG orsseseve 23 17 5 1 1,655 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1915. Comp. OIL Gas Dry. Pro. 
January .. > 3 3 3 8 
February ..... 7 1 5 1 10 
BEGTOH ...ccccrce 1 1 és é ~ 
BEE svocccvcces 4 1 3 10 
BEE s0vcescocses 3 1 2 15 
BENG ccvcccccces 3 ee 2 1 6 
GORY wccccccceses 12 1 10 1 10 
DEE cces cases 22 8 s 6 if 
September ...... 18 2 14 2 15 
OctOber .......+. 9 7 1 1 35 
November .....- 29 7 18 4 190 
December ...... 17 10 6 1 75 

MES ovecccos Lam 42 72 20 461 
ME S660evsceess 133 46 49 38 414 
DED wasccseucess 53 12 26 15 i 

Oklahoma—Wells Drilled, 1915. 

1915. Comp. Oil. Gas Dry. Prod. 
January . 302 217 27 58 100,470 
February ....... 304 232 22 50 94,295 
March .........- 290 194 29 67 69,675 
APTI 2. ccccccces 337 250 33 54 112,615 
BBW cecccccccess 273 210 2 41 92,250 
BOMO coccccceses 291 228 18 45 82,305 

July +... 270 216 14 40 3,075 
August ......... 290 216 17 57 37,005 
September ...... 309 193 40 76 21,013 
October ......... 495 367 42 86 44,105 
November ...... 718 503 64 151 48,820 
December ...... 846 648 59 139 36,170 
BORG ceccccccese 8,259 6,390 534 1,326 976,915 
3,474 387 864 788,696 
6,399 534 1,326 976,915 
7,341 643 1,330 272,936 
4,718 444 820 213,217 
Oklahoma, by Districts. 

1915. Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
Cherokee D. S... 488 341 75 72 6,743 
Cherokee S. S... 606 520 29 67 1,723 

DB ccocvce sees 204 145 26 33 11,725 
Cleveland ...... 75 51 2 22 1,160 
Cushing ....... 1,015 OF 19 52 633,970 
CRBORE occ ccccee 1,770 1,127 159 484 62,350 
BE ccccvcccces 35 16 il 8 1,065 
S. W. Okla.... 451 315 46 90 64,390 
Miscellaneous . 81 15 20 46 570 

NERS ccccses 4,725 3,474 387 864 788,696 
ME éuecscceces 8,259 6,399 534 1,326 976,915 
BRED scccccocces 9,314 7,341 643 1,330 272,935 
ADIZ ....-20e0e- 5,982 4,718 444 820 213,217 

Oklahoma Oil Wells, 1915. 

Cher. Cher. Cleve- Cush- 

D. Ss 8. S. Osage. land. ing. 
January ..... 19 48 10 ee 57 
February 13 34 23 oe 63 
March ....... il 37 12 - 75 
Pee 11 29 12 2 107 
MEM cccccccce 13 23 2 4 111 
DED. 659350009 9 12 1 4 120 
July 12 23 6 4 107 
MES. ancese 17 14 6 2 89 
September 15 16 2 1 57 
October ...... 53 60 14 9 58 
November . & 105 23 9 50 
December - 104 119 35 16 60 
EE seses 341 520 145 5 O44 
ididensase 1,343 1,375 433 79 679 

Ss. W. 

Creek. Kay. Okla. Misc. Total 
January ..... 68 3 10 2 217 
February 89 1 9 ee 232 
a 50 as 9 es 194 
Ne sb iano 78 2 8 1 250 
Ds heb eoes 48 ‘a 7 2 210 
OE 72 1 s 1 228 
Pn eet'es an de 46 3 15 Sa 216 
August ...... 66 1 21 1 216 
September 80 1 20 1 193 
October ...... 117 2 52 2 367 
November 187 1 60 4 503 
December - 226 1 96 1 648 
Totals ....1,127 16 315 15 3,474 

ere 2,018 56 400 16 6,399 

Oklahoma Gas Wells, 1915. 

Cher. Cher. Cleve- Cush- 

D. 8. S. S. Osage. land. ing. 
January ..... 8 “a 1 sp 4 
February o 4 aie 7 ae 
BPO ccccree § ‘a, 2 ee 2 
EE bck beh tn 6 2 ais sé 1 
May 1 ‘a ai ee 1 
June 3 1 1 a 2 
ME. seesesecs 4 ‘ 1 xe 1 
MUMS cccccs 5 2 1 ee 1 
September ... 5 1 1 1 1 
October ...... 5 x 5 1 2 
November 18 3 9 ee 2 
December 12 12 5 sy 2 

ME 6:66 96 75 29 26 2 1 
ee 6 eww i 224 g& 46 7 3 

Ss. W. 

Creek. Kay OMa. Mise. Total. 
January ..... 11 ee 3 ; 27 
February 13 5s + 1 22 
march .......- 14 1 5 1 2 
Ee 21 “* 3 oe 33 

AM ccc ccccce 12 1 5 2 22 
June . 6 ae 3 2 18 
a 5 1 2 < 1 
ee 5 Pf 2 1 17 
September ... 22 4 5 es 40 

October ...-.. 10 1 8 2 42 
November - 22 2 4 4 64 
December ... 18 1 2 7 59 

Totals ..... 159 11 46 20 387 
1914 ......6-. 164 6 41 2 634 








OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Oklahoma Dry Holes, 1915. 
































Cher. Cher. Cleve- Cush. 

D.s. S.S. Osage. land. ing. 

January ...--. 9 1 + *e 2 
February 3 1 10 os 2 
March ..... 3 4 “ ee 4 
ADTIL coc ceeee 4 4 3 .- 2 
MAY c.cccvece o. 1 i 4 i 
SEED. can svase 3 2 1 1 ; 

seesssese 3 3 oe +: 
Sawant Wie 2 5 3 1 9 
September 2 1 1 3 2 
October 11 14 3 1 7 
November 12 10 4 6 6 
December 20 11 5 8 8 
otals 72 57 33 22 52 
igi +a 238 77 98 27 53 
Ss. W. 

Creek. Kay Okla. Misc. Total. 

January 28 1 15 2 58 
February 28 ee 3 3 50 
MER vacsane 38 as 12 4 67 
ABT 2 ssecee 32 an 7 2 64 
May 29 3 2 41 
TUNE cscscses 29 oe 3 4 45 
TUF ec ccvccese 24 1 1 1 40 
August ...... 28 es 7 2 57 
September 43 1 20 3 76 
Cee? scccvs 35 1 12 2 86 
November 90 3 4 16 151 
December 80 1 3 5 139 

Totals ..... 484 ® 90 46 864 
1DIG cccsveccce 653 52 116 12 1,826 

Oklahoma New Production, 1915. 

Cher. Cher. Cleve- Cush- 

D. S. S. S. Osage. land. ing. 
January . . 240 375 1,360 -» 94,685 
February - 275 548 3,285 . 85,500 
March -- 155 980 860 -- 63,250 
April . 145 860 565 45 105,735 
May . 195 475 45 135 87,750 
MR da icante brs 180 165 65 115 75,460 
TOY svcsccess 210 290 455 75 43,655 
August - 215 145 650 55 30,890 
September . 428 195 65 25 13,695 
October «» 145 945 1,865 170 14,240 
November ..1,280 1,465 ,ot5 215 11,785 
December ..1,675 z, 35 325 = 7,325 

Totals ..+ssQtee .. ts 1,160 

iis 18,829 15, 4,058 667,146 

Okla. Misc. Total. 
January 7 45 100,470 
February -. 94,293 
March .. 69,675 
April 35 112,615 
May 65 92,150 
June 35 82,305 
July -. 50,075 
August 225 37,005 
September -. 21,013 
October ..... 75 44,105 
November . 6) 48,820 
December ..11,665 30 36,170 

Totals... G4$50 1,065 64,390 570 788,606 
ae. ivices 1 123 5,308 111,890 318 976,915 

CHEROKEE DEEP SAND. 

1915. Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
January - 36 19 8 9 240 
February 20 13 4 3 275 
March 18 11 t 3 155 
April .coss 21 ll 6 4 145 
a seaheace 14 13 1 j 195 
FERRO cevsssce 15 9 3 3 180 
ME fewavasica 19 12 4 3 210 
ae 2 17 § 2 215 
September 22 15 5 2 428 
October ...... 69 53 3 11 145 
November oF 64 18 12 1,280 
December - 136 104 12 20 = 1,675 

Totals 488 341 75 72 65,743 
BERG sbsceses 1,805 1,343 224 238 18,829 
IBIS ...00..-8,014 BTS 238 204 66.713 
ROE es evascs 2.836 2,395 195 246 82,639 

CHEROKEE SHALLOW SAND. 

1915. Comp. Oil Gas. Dry. Prod. 
January 49 48 ae 1 375 
February 35 34 oe 1 548 
ee 41 37 és 4 980 
Ss 35 29 2 4 860 

eee 2 23 ag 1 475 
MD. asanaeots 15 12 1 2 16 
GOT ccccse 26 3 os 3 290 
August 21 14 2 5 145 
September 18 16 1 1 195 
October 82 6 8 14 945 
November 118 105 3 10 1,465 
December 142 119 12 11 ,280 

Totals 606 520 29 5 ‘ 
ME eens so 1,460 1,375 8 a 15 a0 
DE daskesee 1,339 1,149 34 = 156 14,165 
a 935 773 44 118 16,014 

OSAGE 

1915. Comp. Oll Gas Dry. Prod. 
January ..... 11 10 1 -- 1,860 
February 3 23 10 3,285 
March 12 2 2 ‘860 
April 12 a 3 565 
oo 2 ie 1 45 
June 1 1 
July 8 1 ; : 4 
Me ba x05 a 9 5 1 3 650 
September 4 2 1 1 we 
October 22 14 5 3 1,865 
November 36 23 9 4 1,375 
December 45 35 5 5 1.135 

Totals 204 145 26 3 
RRs soar 577-433 46 98 28 O82 
1913... ...4. Sl 45525 58 68 26,610 
BER scaectss 492 411 20 61 24,755 

CLEVELAND. 
1915 Comp. Oil. ; 
April Ce 2 _ ee weet, 
oS Sea eee 8 4 a 4 135 
June 5 4 ee 1 115 
WEG scaccsoaes 4 4 a ne 15 
August ...... 3 2 is 1 55 
September 5 1 1 3 25 
October ll 4 1 1 170 
November 15 9 ‘ 6 215 
December 2 16 6 325 

eee 75 51 
1914 113 79 7 ot s'008 
1918 «2.20... 286 201 15 79 13,010 
eee 283 224 11 48 23,386 

CUSHING. 

1915. Comp. Oil. bs 
Saletew ap =! os Dy. bay 
February 65 63 - 2 85,500 
March ....... 81 15 2 4 63,250 
AME ints sees 110-107 1 2 105,735 

ee ke 11300111 1 1 87.750 
ON soar ces 124 120 3 2 75,460 
July 115 107 1 7 43,655 
BENNER oc cscs ” 89 1 9 "890 
September . 60 57 1 2 18,695 
October ae 58 2 7 14,240 
November . 58 50 2 6 11.785 
December ... 60 50 2 8 p 

Totals ....1,015 944 
Nila osc 78 «6798s 867146 
1913 ........ 883 770 65 48 83,493 
| BR ARE 100 79 12 ® 10,665 

CREEK 

1915. Com Oil. 

January ..... 107 - 68 o Dry. os. 
February 130 89 13 28 4320 
March 102 50 14 38 2,780 
April 131 78 21 82 8. 

+ ARM eae ee 89 48 12 29 3.150 
June 107 72 6 29 5.935 
July -.. 46 46 5 24 2/205 
August ...... 980 66 a 28 «3,275 




















September - 145 80 22 43 4,185 
October ...... 162 117 10 35 «68,760 
November ... 299 187 22 90 9,845 
December ... 324 226 18 80 11,665 

Totals 1,770 1,127 159 484 62,350 
1914 ...ccese 2,835 2,018 164 653 124,123 
IDI ..csceee 2,646 1,839 202 605 75,689 
WOID ..cccves 1,346 875 150 821 62,593 

KAY. 

1915 Comp. Oil. Gas. Dry. Prod. 
January ..... 4 3 ee 1 125 
February 1 1 oe we «0 
March ....... 1 oe 1 ee es 
April .....++6 2 2 oe ee 95 
EGY ceccccces 1 os 1 ee ee 
June 1 1 ex ve 65 
: Beer 6 3 1 1 450 
August ...... 1 1 os oe 75 
September 6 1 4 1 60 
October ...... 4 2 1 1 20 
November ... 6 1 2 3 15 
December ... 3 1 1 1 60 

Botels. cocce 35 16 11 8 1,065 
BORG cok veces 114 56 6 52 5,208 
BIB ccccccss 62 35 5 22 2,549 
TED sscccves 87 40 22 25 3,830 

SOUTHWEST OKLAHOMA, 

1915. Comp. Oil. Gas.- Dry. Prod. 
January ..... 28 10 3 15 765 
February 16 9 4 3 325 
March ....... 26 9 5 12 1,650 
BT cicscces 18 8 3 7 1,170 
BOP scvsecccs 15 7 5 3 335 
June 14 8 3 3 985 
THF coccresce 18 15 2 1 2,645 
BEER. cccces 30 21 2 7 1,475 
September 45 20 5 20 2,360 
October .. 72 52 8 12 17,285 
November 68 60 a 4 22,720 
December 101 96 2 3 12,675 

Totals . 451 315 46 90 64,390 
1914 ° 557 400 41 116 111,890 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1915. Comp. Oil Gas. Dry. Prod. 
January wee 2 és 2 45 
February bee + 1 3 ee 
March 5 : 1 4 . 
BPE csccscns 3 1 os 2 35 
May 6 2 2 2 65 
June 7 1 2 4 3° 
GG , eves ° 1 . ° 1 oe 
J ee 4 I j 2 225 
September ... 4 1 oa 3 
October ..... 6 2 2 2 15 
November 24 + 4 16 60 
December 13 1 7 5 wo 

Totals ..... 81 15 20 46 570 
,. Serre 30 16 2 12 318 
| eee errr 113 40 26 67 707 

Mid-Continent Refineries. 


There were forty-eight refineries in the 
mid-continent field at the beginning of 
1915 and fifty-nine at its close, not count- 
ing the Standard Oil Company’s plants. 
There were thirteen new refining plants 
constructed during the year, but the net 
gain was only nine, owing to the dis- 
mantling and discontinuance of five 
others. The total investment in mid-con- 
tinent refineries at the opening of 1915 
was $18,386,590 and at its close $22,006,761, 
a gain of $4,620,171 during the year. This 
does not represent the entire investment 
of refiners in producing properties and 
pipe lines. At the close of the year two 
new plants were under construction and 
a number of additional refineries were 
projected. The new factories built dur- 
ing the year were:—The Hutchinson Re- 
fining Company, Hutchinson, Kan.; Rose 
dale Refining Company, Rosedale, Kan.; 
Seeger Refining Company, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; St. Joseph Refining Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Capital Refining Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Portland Refining 
Company, Okmulgee, Okla.; International 
Refining Company, Cushing, Okla.; 
Southern Oil Corporation and Webster 
Oil and Gasoline Company and Sun Re- 
fining Company, Yale, Okla.; North 
American Refining Company, Pemeta, 
Okla.; Crystal White Refining Company, 
Allen, Okla.; Producers’ Refining Com- 
pany, Gainesville, Tex. It will be noted 
that some of these refining plants are 
somewhat removed from the Oklahoma 
field. but they were built to handle Okla- 
homa and Kansas crude, and the location 
was governed by marketing considera- 
tions or freight rates. 

During the year just closed the inde- 
pendent refiners used On an average, as 
nearly as can be estimated, 86,000 barrels 
of crude a day. At the close of the year 
refineries in this field using mid-continent 
crude, outside of the Standard, were con- 
suming approximately 123,300 barrels a 
day. This is a big increase in the past 
three years, and shows the advance of 
the independent movement. A suggestion 
of the cause of this is found in the report 
of the Kansas oil inspector, which may 
be taken as typical of the Western 
States, and which shows that the inde- 
pendents marketed more gasoline and 
kerosene in that State last year than the 
Standard Oil Company did. 

On January 1, 1915, the mid-continent 
refiners owned amd operated 5.179 tank 
cars; at its close they owned 65,894 cars. 
a gain of 715, and rented 35, a total of 
6.521. They own and operate 1,401 dis- 
tributing stations, a gain of 195. 

Thirteen mid-continent refineries have 
lubricating plants in connection, and 
others are planning to add to this equip- 
ment the coming vear. It is only a ques- 
tion of time until most of the Western 
refiners will also be making lubricants. 

Twenty-seven refineries own 1,417 miles 
of pipe line. a gain of 340 miles during 
the year. There are 13,568 wells connected 
to independent lines, including the Gulf 
Pipe Line, the Texas Line and the re- 
fisery lines. Cosden & Co. own the 
largest mileage of independent refinery 
Pipe lines. Cosden built a pipe line to 
Cushing, one to Boynton and other lines 
in 1915; the Milliken Refining Company 
built a line to Cushing from Vinita: the 
North American Refining Company built 
ten miles of line from Pemeta into the 
Cushing field; the Producers’ Refining 
Company laid an 8-inch line from Heald- 
ton to Gainesville (a distance of forty- 
eight miles), where it built a 10,000-barrel 
refinery. Other minor lines were built 
by the refiners during the past vear. 
‘Probably no set of independent refiners 
in the world is so well entrenched in all 
respects as are the Middle West refiners. 
It Was a Year of Extremes and 

Progress. 

The year 1915 was a vear of progress 
for the mid-continent refiner, speaking of 
the industry as a whole. It was a year 
of extreme contrasts. Tt came in with 
prices at lowest ebb in the history of the 
business in this field and went out with 
the highest prices known. The year wit- 
nessed the greatest over-production of 
crude ever recorded, with its resultant 


oversupply of gasoline, 
to @ ¢lose it also witnessed the 


and before it 


came 
record-breaking scramble for crude, fre- 
sulting from a marked shortage. The 


beginning of the year found refiners 
abandoning the use of erude from other 
parts of the field for Cushing, and the 
close of the year saw these sanié refin- 
ers begging -for crude wherever they 
could get it. Early in the year the ré~ 
finer had his representatives out seareh~ 
ing the highways and byways of the 
country for a market for his_ products, 
and the jobber sitting in lordly fashion 
in his easy chair, and now and then con- 
descending to buy a car when the price, 
in his judgment, really hit bottom, In 
the latter part of the year the jobber 
himself was making frequent trips to 
the refiner and offering to pay ¢ash amd 
almost any old price if he could only gett 
a supply. Truly, it is said the of! game 
is one of innings. Last summer th re- 
finer was making marginal contracts in! 
his eagerness to dispose of his prodvufcts;- 
in December he was making contracts 
for premium oil and paying as high as 
& cents a barrel over the pipe line mar- 
ket. 

Nineteen hundred and fifteen was a re- 
markable year. The writer has been pre- 
paring annual reports of this field from 
its beginning, and year after year he 
has been compelled to say “Last year 
was a year of superlatives; the largest 
in the history of the field,’’ and each swe- 
ceeding year has gone a step ahead of 
the preceding year, if not in all, at least 
in very essential points. No one dares 
predict what the coming yéar may pro- 
duce. Already a number of new refin- 
eries are projected; existing plants will 
be enlarged, and many of the largest 
ones now will put in cracking plants fm 
order to increase the amount of gasoline 
from crude, This will probably be the 
big growth in 1916. Already a timber 
of cracking plants are being installed: 
at least two Western refiners have com 
tracted for the Rittman process. 

The mid-continent field now boasts of 
the largest number of refineries of any 
oil producing field in the world. It is 
turning out a greater amount of gasoline 
than any other field in the world, and it 
gives great promise of retaining this dis- 
tinction. Two companies are now using 
15,000 barrels a day and another company 
is to enlarge to that capacity the coming 





year. Some of these concerns Rave not 
been im the business over five years. 
Therefore the showing is 


_ remark- 
s a live wire 


able. The Western refiner 
is a model 


and a builder. His refinery 
of construction. 

One of the big fights of the refining in-- 
dustry just now is against the proposed 
Federal revenue tax on crude, kerosene 
and gasoline. This would prove exceed- 
ingly annoying and expensive to the in- 
dustry, as well as increase the cost of 
gasoline to the consumer about 3 to 5 
cents a gallon. Some refiners in the mid- 
coritinent field would have to pay to the 
government as high as $900,000 a year, 
and this would have to be passed on to 
the consumer. Others it would cost $600,- 
000 a year; others $500,000, $450,000 and 
down to $25,000 a year. 

The following tables show the refining 
industry in the Middle West in detail:— 


Mid-Continent Refineries and Their 
Investment. 
KANSAS. 
‘Total im- 










Name of company and year built. vestment. 
Miller Pet. Ref, Co., Humboldt, 1906 $73,626 
Kansas City Ref. Co., Kansas City, 

BOD -06566.0066406s00e0neesocenesenss 250,000 
Eastern Kansas Oil Co., Moran, 1905 300, 000 
Chanute Ref. Co., Chanute, 1907..... 300,000 
Kansas Co-operative Ref. Co., Cha- 

s,Q, cic chsh vasecueiaeecue Kane 200,000 
Great Western Oil Ref. Co., Erie, 

DED ciuddcakudcieebhdvesabivkadauwe 754,000 
Kansas Oil Refining Co., Coffeyville, 

BOD 6005660609 vc cate cbsisccoseseset 300,000 
*Niotaze Ref. Co., Niotaze, 1905 275,000 
Cudahy Ref. Co., Coffeyville, 1908... 1,400,000 
National Ref. Co., Coffeyville, 1907.. 500,000 
Uncle Sam Oil Co., Cherryvale, 1906. 125,000 
Petroleum Products Co., Independ- 

GR, Fs cho eerctecviadeiascooede 2,500,000 
Kanotex Ref. Co., Caney, 1906....... 650,000 
*Kansas Crude Oil Co., Chanute, 1909 12,000 
Lesh Ref. Co., Arkansas City, 1914.. 30,000 
Rollin Oil Ref., Rollin, 1908......... 20,000 
Wichita Ref. Co., Wichita, 1914..... 10,000 
Hutchinson Ref. Co., Hutchinson, 

BOE 6 6:0.6:0.6.0.0.06.0.00.000.00.601 0068e08eus 5,000 
Rosedale Ref. Co., Rosedale, 1915.... 25,000 
OKLAHOMA, 

Cudahy Ref. Co., Muskogee, 1905.... $95,000 
Muskogee Ref. Co., Muskogee, 1906.. 350,000 
American Ref. Co., Okmulgee, 1906. . 583,100 

Oklahoma Ref. Co., Oklahoma City, 

BD cc Wh cha 0 0.0y09d6466055206650 4000 280, 667 
Uncle Sam Oil Co., Tulsa, 1906...... 50,000 
Sapulpa Ref. Co., Sapulpa. 1908..... 749,907 
Indiahoma Ref. Co., Okmulgee, 1910. 1,258,000 
Milliken Ref, Co., Vinita, 1910...... 1,300,000 
Constantin Ref. Co., Tulsa, 1911..... 400,000 
Webster Ref. Co., Coalton, 1911...... 15,000 
Consumers’ Ref. Co., Cushing, 1912.. 464,791 
Consumers’ Ref, Co., tank cars...... 300,000 
Consumers’ Ref. Co., pipe lines...... 100,000 
Ponca Ref. Co., Ponca City, 1912.... 600,000 
Cushing Ref. Co., Cushing, 1913 445,000 
Cosden & Co., Tulsa, 1912........ 1,500,000 
Cosden & Co., Cushing, 1911......... 100,000 
Cosden & Co., Bigheart, 1908........ 80,000 
Consolidated Oil Ref. Co., Cleveland, 

SEER 5d ch cases ree sAaweees ct sounds 100,000 
Pheenix Ref. Co., Sand Springs, 1913 300,000 
Pierce Oil Corporation, Sand Springs, 

SU 220 e5nba ads 666 ewhati aes ecas 600,000 


Texas Company, Tulsa, 1913......... 1, 








Chanute Ref. Co., Cushing, 1914..... 600,000 
Ardmore Ref. Co., Ardmore, 1914.... 100,000 
Tilinois Gil Ref. Co., Cushing, 1914. . 65,000 
Peerless Oil Ref. Co., Cushing, 1914. 600,000 
Hillman Ref. Co., Cushing, 1914..... 12,000 
Continental Ref. Co., Bristow, 1914.. 20.000 
Webster Oi] and Gasoline Co., Yale, 

EE 56.a'4 yh ba ee OAk aS ANRK SASK EERE 17,030 
International Ref, Co., Cushing, 1915 200,000 
Gen Of1 Cn., Tale, 1916 ..cccccvevsase 100,000 
North American Ref, Co., Pemeta, 

Eso oiadbas nue 0s USD OET OAD AA Lah aaae 150,000 
Capital 

1915 20,000 
Crystal White Refining 

DIB vccccnccccccecess 10,000 
Southern Oil Corporatio 60,000 
Portland Oil and Ref. Co., Okmulgee. 

GE. con pie'nnte6ngesevebeteesdaaneee 10,000 

OTHER STATES. 
Indiahoma Ref, Ce., East St. Louis, 

Tl., PORE och gnesepaneracesdasscneass $100,000 
Consolidated Ot) ef. Ce., East St. 

Tamia, Til., 29OD.0-apcccceccccecccee 50,000 
€onsolidated Oi] Ref. Co., East St. 

Louis, Til., 1915....-cccccsesccecess 35,000 
Wilhoit Ref. Co.. Joplin, Mo., 191 120,000 
St. Joseph Ref. Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 

WORE 8k kenge eeen Rtas ebtesecaena® . 15,000 














As will be observed in the above table, 
a new law in Oklahoma reducing the in- 
spection fee on kerosene and gasoline 
from 10c. to 4c. a gallon in tank cars 
and continuing the 10c. rate on inspec- 
tions in barrel lots went into effect in 
March, 1915. So that after March 4e. a 
barrel on both gasoline and _ kerosene 
yas the prevailing inspection fee, In 
1915 there was a gain of 60,374 barrels ot 
kerosene inspected in Oklahoma, as 
against tne inspection im 1914, and a gain 
of 96,793 barrels of gasoline, as compared 
with 1914. So that in spite of the fact 
that the inspection fee was reduced from 
We, to 4de.. the State lost only $2,424.29 in 
1915, as compared with 1914. In 1914 there 
was a total of 211,137 barrels of kerosene 
inspected, compared with 271,511 bar- 
rels of kerosene inspected in 1915. In 1914 
there were 173,858 barrels of gasoline in- 
spected in Oklahoma, as compared with 
20,601 barrels of gasoline in 1915. a he 
total inspection fees in 1914 were $29,760.09 
and in 1915, $27,335.80. Since the cost ot 
inspection is less than $9,000 a year and 
since it is still a principle of law that no 
inspection fee shall be in excess of the 
cost of the same, it would seem that the 
law in Oklahoma, in spite of the reduc- 
tion in the fee, is just as unconstitu- 
tional as it was in 1914. In the State of 
Nebraska the inspection law on this same 
recently been declared un- 
constitutional, and the constitutionality 
of a similar law in Kansas. will be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in F ebruary. 
It is stated the oil inspection fees are 
used in Oklahoma to pay the expenses of 
maintaining a guardianship over coal and 
other mining in that State There is a 
probability that the constitutionality of 
the law in Oklahoma will be tested in 


the courts, 
Less Natural Gas Produced in 1915. 
There was less natural gas produced in 
1915, or rather new wells tested less than 
those drilled in 1914. The flow of wells 
drilled in 1914 was estimated at 3,525,403, 000 
feet, as compared with 2,143,975,000 
feet in 1915, a loss of 1,381,428,000 
feet a day. This was partly ac- 
for by the fact that in 1914 839 
were drilled and in 1915 only 
The 731 wells drilled last year 
approximately 2,934,000 cubic 
feet each. Last year 344 gas wells, test- 
ing 408,675,000 cubic feet a day, were 
drilled in Kansas, and 387 wells, testing 
1,735, 300,000 cubie feet, were drilled in Ok- 
lahoma. Kansas gas production is much 
more valuable than Oklahoma gas, the 
supply being smaller and the wells near- 
er large consumption, commands 6 cents 
to 10 cents a thousand feet, while in Ok- 
lahoma the reverse being true, gas com- 
mands only 2 cents to 3.5 cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet at the well. A great deal 
of gas was mudded off by the new gov- 
emmment process, and is shut in for fu- 
ture use. Natural gas is much more 
carefully conserved than formerly. 

fhe number of domestic consumers of 
natural gas is rapidly increasing in the 
mid-continent territory. In spite of all 
the troubles of the Kansas Natural Gas 
Company, the number of its consumers 
has increased from 142,767 to 151,269. Peo- 
ple prefer gas to coal, even with the an- 
noyance of shortage in cold weather. 


as 





ground has 


cubic 
cubic 
cubic 
counted 
gas wells 
731 wells. 

averaged 


The Wichita Natural Gas Company, Ok- 
lahoma Natural Gas Company, Coney 
River Gas Company and Onapaw Gas 
Company all report substantial gains. 


There are now approximately 235,500 con- 
sumers of Kansas and Oklahoma natural 
gus. 

The following tables show the develop- 
ment of natural gas in Kansas and Okla- 
homa the past two years: 

Gas Developed in Kansas—1915. 


Cubic feet. 
26,000,000 








co cecdedvdeeoerdasesnsseecus 
PE 00g 2cdesssensendtsesacvnes 76,500,000 
PEATE oc cccccccsvcccccccccccsecssee 3,700,060 
BEER ccc cercosececvescecoseeseesses 16,500,000 
BE ccsevescnccess 0608 0000008000502 12,250,000 
MED  dccccceasetoviccnceecocsenscece 14,300,000 
CE GNSS Ch6506S 60653 Rk RhEOSKORS obs 68,625,000 
DL acudae ehee veer evieetesaveshs 40,000,000 
EEOE coccccsccsccowcesccsess 47 
A ee 10,: 
DEP ik co vccesesies Bt 
PEE kcetbccecdncescessecanesoee 36, 

TWetal. 1018... .caccece peidwea dented 408,675,000 
errr rrr rere 451,582,000 

c—-—Cubic feet—-—_, 
By counties— 1914. 1915. 


Montgomery 142.782.0064 94,200,000 











Chautauqua 111,200,000 29,550,000 
WHROR occccccces 22,000,000 5,400,000 
PEED oc crecocsucceseeess 21,400,000 44,150,000 
EE Se n60 066d nce beeen d's 9,272,000 14,450,000 
PD cesoassedcedesees 51,300,000 16,150,000 

MME cc desccecnenescees 6,983,000 3,575,000 
DE bp ewecedeeecoeguees 56,945,000 125,600,000 
PGND 60s ccevessovesss - 380,000,000 3,125,000 
Cowley ..... Sssencencdes¢  Sesen0 13,260,000 
PR (heer Cctaccanee. | watawn 50,255,000 
DME oc cccccccsccceccse 5, 100,000 

eae 06000000088 2,500,009 
toreenwo00d .......:+++05+ 1,360,000 

Totals ..... 5kb eed b4nA-6 451,582,000 408,675,000 


Gas Developed in Oklahoma—1915.¢ 
Cubic feet. 








NE nc Gc cbt cceeescetessecedas 130,000,000 
POOTUary 2.202. get swab edneneeneae 125,500,000 
EEN Ts 66 ose eacvveuserenvesase ° 110,900,000 
Fe rrr rr rrr ee 95,500,000 
PT S666h ss ahi peed cndeceenasesaan 180,000.000 
SN cr cccceceteseevesccetncces 59, 100,000 
Oe cca weeds then Oe0k eek oe 150.150,000 
CG wacecosee0eeeewedwane osaae 175,400,000 
EE PPC cndaa a 281,500,000 
ED 06 whith bneeehe eke kes end 300,500,000 
PN, SOEs o's 6 snd vei dwwearas 1,735.300,000 
TNs PURGE 60 6 i 50 ctr acinncers ° 3,073,821,000 
o—— Cubic feet———, 


By districts— 1914. 1915. 
Cherokee ... 790,521,000 173,000,000 
















CRME ccscaceces oe - 301,900,000 78,500,000 
re ee ee 24,300,000 30,100,000 
SIE 6 6.0.560600 008 722,000,000 190,000,000 
Creek .. 187,200,000 815,150,000 
MOP sccce 17,500,000 105, 100,000 
Southern O 30,200,000 273,350,000 
Miscellaneous ........ 1,600,060 70,000,000 

RGIS oc iv ceccs oe 1,795,.300,000 
NE 65 5:n0's'e 900-00 oa sees S44 = 408, 000 

Total 1915. Wells drilled Cuhiec feet. 
pe Pe eccoee 344 408,675,000 
Oklahoma .........+0: 387 1,735,300,000 

SE cuccccsscecnsess - 731 2,143,975,000 
BOE aoe nncncseas iassace Gan 3,525, 403,000 


Facts About the Prairie. 


Is erecting a $250,000 office building for 
its exclusive use in Independence, Kan.; 
to be completed June, 1916. Will have 20 
per cent. expansion office space. 

Is drawing upon stocks at rate of 33,000 
barrels a day. At rate of decrease past 


OIL PAINT AND 


two months its reserve supply would last 
only about three years. 

The Prairie Oil and Gas Company sep- 
arated its pipe lines and property inci- 
dent to transportation of oil, main and 
gathering lines and pumping stations 
from its stock of crude and producing 
properties by turning the former over to 
the Prairie Pipe Line Company, organ- 
ized for that purpose, and capitalized for 
I,. Gates is president of the 









$27,000, W. t 
new company. J. E. O'Neil continues as 
president of the Prairie Oil and _Gas 
Company. The stock of the P. O. & G. 
recently has advanced from $247 to $464 a 
share; P. P. L. from $135 to $256, or $720 
for its combined stock; $ was the 
highest point reached by the Prairie Oil 
and Gas stock prior to the segregation, 
February 1, 1915. 

The Prairie Oil and Gas Company has 
1,400 employes and the Prairie Pipe Line 


Company 1,512. The segregation increased 
materially the number of employes. ; 

The Prairie Oil and*Gas Company in 
summer of 1915 purchased seventy-two 
5o,000-barrel tanks full of Cushing oil 
from White & Sinclair. 

United States Indian Agency. 

During the fiscal year 1915, 1,950 oil and 

gas leases were filed at the office of the 












superintendent of the Union Indian 
Agency at Muskogee. There were also 
834 assignments filed. The following 
table shows the status of lease work at 
the close of the fiscal year 1915:— 
Oil and gas leases flled........eeeeees .» 81,300 
Oil and gas leases approved and 
im effeCt...ccccsecee Pee vecsecese 5,115 
Oil and gas leases surrendered or 
canceied by department after ap- 
PTOVAl .ccvccccesceces pesenedess 12,187 
Oil and gas canceled by 
agreement after approval....... 226 
Oil and gas leases expired......: 484 
Oil and gas leases removed from 
departmental supervision after 
BpPproval ..cccccccesscccecseses - 4,640 
Oil and gas leases withdrawn or 
disapproved ......++.. Scccsccces 6,978 
Oil and gas leases canceled for 
failure to refile........sccsseres 537 
Oil and gas leases returned to 
lessee—no jurisdiction........... 121 
Oil and gas leases pending at de- 
PATtMENt ..cccccscccceccsece coos 6190 
Oil and gas leases pending...... 822 
—— 31,300 
The above shows that at the end of 
the fiscal year 1914 there had been sur- 


the department 
after approval 9,048 leases, while during 
the fiscal year 1915 there had been can- 
celed 12,478 leases, making a total of 3,430 
leases canceled during the past year, 
while only 1,443 leases were submitted for 
departmental consideration and _ action. 
This leaves approved and in effect 5,115 
oil and gas leases, showing a considerable 
decrease for the year. This was due no 
doubt to the fact that, while Cushing 
was at its height, operations in all the 
rest of Oklahoma were practically at a 
standstill. 

The table appended below shows rovalty 
receipts received by the Union Indiana 
Agency on behalf of Indian landholders 
on account of oil and gas from 1904 to 
1915 inclusive. While 14.527,673 more bar- 
rels of oil were marketed from depart- 
mental leases during the fiscal year 1915 
than the fiscal year 1914, the royally in- 
terest therein was only $88,474.98 in ex- 
cess of that of the previous year. At the 
beginning of the fiscal year the prevailing 
market price of crude was 75 cents a bar- 
rel, which afterward went down to 40 
cents through Oklahoma, except in the 
Healdton district, where it was 30 cents, 
which accounted for the smaller royalty 
income to the Indian. 

During the fiscal year 1915, eighteen oil 
companies availed themselves of the per- 
mission granted to remove and store oil 
off the leased premises on account of the 
ranid development of the Cushing field 
and the impossibility to obtain facilities 
for transporting the oil. This oil was 
adequately protected by fire insurance. 
The following table shows the amount of 
oil removed from departmental leases and 
run into storage during the fiscal vear 
ending June 30. 1915, the amount removed 
from storage during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1915, the amount removed 
from storage and sold, and the total 
number of barrels remaining in storage. 


rendered or canceled by 


one-eighth interest in the proceeds of 
which when sold is the property of the 
Indian lessor. 

. Barrels. 
Ol rum inte steraPe...cccsscccccee 14, 699,044.24 
Oil removed from storage.... .10,549.935.28 
Oil remaining in storage........... 4,149, 108.96 





RECEIPTS ON ACCOUNT OF OIL AND GAS, 
194 TO 1915, 


Receipts. 

$1,300.00 

91,624.40 
223,55 


Fiscal year 
1904 
1905 
1996 


,420,894.97 
.865,826.52 
124,432.34 
.496.179.31 
2,059, 826.14 
1,953.055.37 


ah ad pk 





Total .. $14,128, 271.43 
The following table shows receipts from 


oil sources at the Union Indian Agency 
at Muskogee during the fiscal year 1915:— 
Creek—Pipe line damages, tribal 

POE. cviavacuscaseakemenans sees $33.85 
Individual Indiana royalties, oil 

and gas leases..........0. eoess 1,044,775.03 
Damages pipe lines.............. 10,657.35 
Proceeds from oil and gas leases 870,555.89 
Filing fees, oil and gas leases, 

OOD, ik ekkcasesbndansesaveasKnes ‘ 11,755.50 
Pipe line inspection fees......... 785.00 
BOM occeses kevbaas ee ee rer $1,938, 562.62 
Casing-Head Gasoline Plants in 
Mid-Continent Field. 

Raw 
roduct, 
Company—Location. ea 
Chestnutt & Smith, Glenn pool, Okla- 
WONNE -wennccss ues edge renadeideuswas - 15,000 
Oklahoma Petroleum and Gasoline 


Co., 
Glenn pool, Oklahoma............ seeeee 5,000 
Burns & Bradley, Glenn pool, Oklahoma 2,000 


Tulsa Gasoline Co., Glenn pool, Oklahoma 7: 
Hull-McCune Co., Glenn pool, Oklahoma. 2,000 
Chestnutt & Smith, Muskogee, Okla..... 900 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Muskogee, 
Tle. s acenm ands 620s4665u0R 05 een bnccewe 1,000 
Motor Gasoline Co., Muskogee, Okla.... 600 
Chestnutt & Smith, Hamilton Switch, 
Ss bs x noeninind ha caine deGudods deem cte 900 


Henderson Gasoline Co., Delaware, Okla. 4,000 
Rivérside Western Oil Co., Delaware, 
CPE. ccncawsatsbetswhvcceaet tckiees se++ 3,000 











DRUG REPORTER 


Diamond Gas Co., Delaware, Okla..... 1,000 
June Gasoline Co., Delaware, Okla....... 500 
Gypsy Oil Co., Kiefer, Okla.....e.s0++... 5,000 
Quaker Oil Co., Kiefer, Okla........+..+. 1,500 
Franchot & Co., Kiefer, Okla........++++ 1,200 
McJunkin & Co., Kiefer, OKla.....eeeeee0 150 
Franchot & Co., Kiefer, Okla..........+. 5,000 
Riverside Western Oil Co., Okmulgee, 





DEIR, cscccecesss oesveccccccsesccoosesse BOO 
Chicago Petroleum Products Co., Morris, 

ORIR, cocccese eccececcs ecccccccsccscesss 800 
Cushing Gasoline Co., Cushing, Okla..... 900 
Cc. B. Shaffer, Cushing, Okla............ 500 
Continental Compressing Co., Lenapah, 

OER, sovcrecccssgcvoveesesccocessecesce «180 
Arkansas Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla........... 150 
Whiteturkey Oil Co., Dewey, Okla...... 100 
Golden Gasoline Co., Bartlesville, Okla... 1,100 
Akin Oil Co., Bartlesville, Okla........ . 1,500 

i) MPP Prerirei rier reir rT rte errr rire 54,900 








LOUISIANA PETROLEUM REVIEW. 
Production of Crude Oil in 1915. 









Barrels. 

Caddo, 5,860,845 
Caddy, 942,064 
Red 8,693,322 
POUND h6.05.006si 0600s ese ee ee ve 1,320,527 
Jennings 310,413 
Vinton 1,180,750 
Miscelianeous 72,000 
TORS” civivc $t 068 60.5056660s 6005588 18,379,921 
ae eee eee ere ee ee 14,309,435 
DINO. eb ricnessd: cadsestivweier 4,070,486 


Compilations from pipe line runs of the 
principal districts in Louisiana and care- 
ful estimates from other sections place 
the total quantity of crude petroleum 
produced in Louisiana in 1915 at 18,379,921 
barrels. This was a gain of 4,070,486 bar- 
rels over the quantity produced in 1914. 
Northwestern Louisiana produced 15,496,23 
barrels, and Southern Louisiana--Jen- 
nings, Edgerly, Vinton, Anse la Butte and 
Welsh—2,883,690 barrels. The table above 
gives the production of the different dis- 
tricts. For the monthly production of 
Edgerly, Jennings and Vinton see table 
in Gulf coast review. Below are the pipe 
line runs of crude in Northwestern Loui- 
siana in the different districts, by months, 
in the year 1915, but they do not include 
800,000 barrels of Caddo crude and 140,000 
barrels De Soto and Red River crude run 
to independent refineries and shipped by 
smaller concerns other than the Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana, the Texas 
Company and the Gulf Refining Company. 


Production of Northwestern Louisi- 
ana, Including Northeastern Texas, 


for 1915, by Months, 
*Caddo, Caddv, Red 

light. heavy. River. Total. 
Jan.. + 481,526 109,452 254,317 845,275 
ec kcons 447,208 103,627 569, 234 920,179 
March 467,214 92,366 501,872 1,061,452 
i aE 89,116 622,349 1,151,194 
85,468 705,964 1,224,255 
81,619 811,546 1,323,008 
74,389 962,587 1,511,793 
65,086 1,001,343 1,481,163 
f 971,492 1,466,089 
810,593 1,290,666 
782,619 1,244,446 
759,386 1,211,193 





942,064 8,553,322 14,730,713 


Totals. *5, 235,327 





*Includes 174,482 barrels produced in Marion 
county, Texas. 

No new fields were discovered in Loui- 
siana in 1915. Caddo production held 
steadily throughout the year, and the big 
increase came from the sensational devel- 
opment in Red River parish, mostly from 
the Crichton district. There was more 
wildcatting in 1915 than in any previous 
year in the history of the oil industry 1n 
Louisiana, but nothing of value was de- 
veloped in the production of oil, although 
some good gas territory was developed 
near Shreveport, and also in De Soto and 
Red River parishes. 

Credit balance quotations reached the 
low point of 60c. a barrel for Caddo ilght, 
and 35c. a barrel for Caddo heavy in July. 
In August the prices began to increase, 
and at the close of 1915 all lighter grades 
were bringing $1.20 and Caddo heavy at 
Sic. a barrel. 

Considerable pipe line work was done in 
1915. The Standard of Louisiana practi- 
cally doubled its 8-inch line from the Ar- 
kansas State line to its refinery at Baton 
Rouge. It also put in several new pump 
stations and increased the capacity of 
others. Its plant at Baton Rouge now has 
a capacity of 2,000 barrels daily. The 
Louisiana Oil Refining Company has laid 
a new pipe line from its refinery at Gas 
Center to Cedar Grove, 30 miles, to con- 
nect with the Red River Pipe Line Com- 
pany from Cedar Grove to the Crichton 
field, a distance of 40 miles. The Red 
River Pipe Line Company’s new line was 
about ready to start running at the close 
of the year. 

The following table a summary of 
drilling operations in all districts’ in 
Northwestern Louisiana in 1915:— 

Northwestern Louisiana,* 
New pro- 


is 





District. Oil. Gas. Dry. Tot. duction. 
Red River.... 297 10 27 334 188,418 
De Soto...... 50 10 22 $2 8,214 
Mooringsport.. 5 a 2 7 149 
Ce Ceiscc.s 2 12 925 
Jeems Bayou. 9 2 11 1,219 
Monterey 34 13 47 9,320 
Hosston ..... Ss 2 10 380 
Hart's Ferry. 16 2 12 1,912 
RAE cic oss 2 oe 2 14 345 
Shreveport .. 11 6 i 22 ai 
N. E, Texas.. 16 Pr m 21 1,440 
Miscellaneous. 2 9 12 23 95 

SUMMED oases 464 35 96 595 207,399 
Totals, 1914.. 448 47 89 584 104,663 

Difference... 16 12 7 11 102,736 


* Gulf Coast fields in Louisiana found 
Coast table in Texas review. 


in Gulf 





TEXAS PETROLEUM REVIEW. 

Production of crude petroleum in all 
Gulf coast districts in 1915 totaled 20.310,- 
472 barrels. This is an increase of 7,192,944 
barrels when compared with the record of 
1914, when the total quantity was 13,117,528 
barrels. Practically all the increase came 
from Humble. Edgerly had a slight in- 
crease, and Sour Lake fell off over a mil- 
lion barrels. No new fields were discev- 
ered in the coastal region in 1915, although 
West Columbia and Brazoria and Damon 
Mound, in the same county, and Davis 
Hill, in Liberty county, were being closely 
watched at the close of the year as likely 
to develop into producing territory. 

The new field in Williamson county, 
near Thrall. Tex., produced about 1,000,000 
barrels of 42 gravity oil. It is properly in 
the Gulf coast region geographically, but 


geologically it is in the North Texas ter- 
ritory, or more properly, in the Corsicana 
classitication. Corsicana, Thrall, Strawn 
and Moran are all in the same horizon 
and should properly be classed as Central 
‘Texas, 

In the tables below will be found the 
production of the different districts by 
months for 1915, together with the annual 
production of each district for 1914:— 





























Goose 
Month. Batson. Edgerly. Creek. 
SANUATY ciccces 61,482 §3,419 14,208 
February ....... 55,374 93,728 11,324 
BEATCH cecscssace 56,217 87,367 16,892 
BEE scecicecses 118,546 10,780 
BERG veccrscese 89,982 9,206 
SUMO cece 100,314 8,801 
SUEY estevosvecce 138,605 8,428 
AUSUSt .....0.06 112,315 9 242 
Septemper 110,815 6,328 
October 151,489 6,914 
November 123,618 6,388 
December 110,332 11,311 
ROGNS:. sosvcces 668,987 1,320,527 122,817 
Totals, 1914..... 775,804 586,376 134,748 
Month. Humble. Markham. Jennings. 
January 343,214 10,315 
February ... 595,705 10,402 
March . GO4, 592 10,184 
BTM sescccvccee 591,218 10,963 
MEGY sesccscseccs 470,675 10,658 
SOD cevcgcicese 578,336 11,802 
PU bh esscscsces 844,611 10,512 
August 358 8,644 
September 11,418 
October ... 9,301 
November ..... 8,216 
December ...... 15,355 
BOCNM. ss ss0ue 11,080,170 127,770 310,413 
Fotals, 1914:....2,799,458 éeecee 412,036 
Sour Svindle- 
Month, Saratoga. Lake. top 
January 6b060 70,333 394,218 40,428 
February ....... 68,491 240,634 
March 69,318 362,2 
April 68,521 82 
May 60,435 366,426 
June 68,249 310,804 
July 66,416 314,292 
August seen 65,928 302,463 
September 63,434 208,842 
October 62,352 $21,574 
November 60,184 858,216 
December ...... 59,387 431,917 28,934 
BOE civsecee 783,005 4,167,059 386,511 
fotals, 1914..... 889,748 5,209,208 580,130 
Month, Vinton. Others. * Total. 
SOMMETY secccics 101,527 13,865 1,150,436 
February ....... 126,218 11,520 1,371,833 
BEREOR. ceccrcesee 150,356 15,865 1,412,458 
BOTT cesscccrece Renee 13,450 1,425,904 
May ave 86,892 13,865 1,225,929 
FUME cosscccccce 83,855 13,450 1,290,487 
SE ei ceescunes 85,717 13,865 1,585, 50+ 
Aucust . 88,365 13,865 1,468,802 
September . S4,74 13,450 1,928,392 
October ....... 78,014 13,865 2,315,861 
November 75,219 3,450 2,815,204 
December ......- 118,461 13,865 2,302,572 
NES andes «+ 1, 180,750 162,375 20,310, 
Totals, 1914.....1,465,302 79,003 13,117,528 
* Includes Anse la Butte and Welsh in 
Louisiana, and Terry, Dayton and some scat- 


tered production in Southwestern Texas, 

There was an increase all along the line 
drilling operations in the Gulf coast 
region in 1915. There was not so much 
difference in the proven fields, but there 
was a large increase in wildcat opera- 
tions. 

Prices touched bottom early in the new 
year, when the average for Gulf coast 
credit balances was 4ic. a barrel, with 
ilumble black being posted as low as 35c. 
a barrel. Contract prices at the begin- 
ning of 1915 were made at We. to Gc. a 
barrel. At the close of the year they had 
stiffened to $1 a barrel. 

The foliowin table is a summary of 
drilling operations for 1915 in all Gulf 
coast districts :— 


GULF COAST, 


New pro- 








District. oll Dry. Total. duction. 
oe ree - 32 11 43 1,468 
Goose Creek..... 5 4 9 860 
Humble ......... 181 62 243 302,650 
Markham .....-- 5 5 10 2,875 
Saratoga ........ 32 12 44 
Sour Lake....... 102 39 i41 
Spindletop ...... 6 5 11 
MGS ..cccccese 6 42 
Jennings 19 5 2 
EE sitesécace Se 17 49 
*Miscellaneous 10 114 124 

TO. cnet awa Se 280 740 424,236 
Totals, 1914...... 413 151 56 242,276 

Increase, 1915.. 47 129 176 181,960 








CALIFORNIA FIELDS. 

California has again proven itself one 
of the greatest oil producing States of the 
Union. For the year 1915 California pro- 
duced approximately 89,500,000 barrels of 
oil, nearly one-third of the entire output 
of the United States. Oklahoma again 
proved to be its closest competitor as to 
the quantity of oil produced. For the 
first time since 1906 a decrease was shown 
in the production as compared with the 
output of the previous year. In this in- 
stance the decrease was to the extent of 
13,000,000 barrels. Gross shipments for the 
year declined but 2,000,000 barrels, as com- 
pared with 1914 shipments, totaling 92,- 
000,000 barrels. In consequence there was 


a gross shortage amounting to nearly 
2,500,000 barrels for the year. 

Last year may be considered in Cali- 
fornia a year of readjustment. Condi- 


tions at the first of the year were such 
as to strike consternation into the ranks 
of any body of operators, no matter how 
competent or aggressive. The war had 
worked havoc with foreign shipments of 
refined goods and crude oil, and in con- 
sequence the prices were very low, four 
cuts having been made during the year 
1914. The first half of the year 1915 saw 
the operators adjusting themselves to 
these very unsatisfactory conditions. By 
stringent methods in shutting down pro- 
duction to the minimum figure, they were 
successful in a large measure, and at the 
extreme end of the year the outlook was 
little short of satisfactory. 

No gusher was developed at any time 
during 1915, which was a rather excep- 
tional feature for the year. That one 
would have been disastrous to the in- 
dustry In general is unquestioned, The 
famous Midway field. home of the gush- 
ers, seems to have played out in this re- 
spect, allhough many moderately large 
wells are yet obtained from that district. 
The territorial expansion of proven oil 
land did not take place during 1915 to any 
marked degree, which probably accounts 
for a lack of big producers. The oper- 
ators of the territory which was tainted 











with being of gusher possibilities gave 
that lane a wide berth. 
Oil Land Complications. 

Natural conditions in Calitornia during 
1915 were unsatisfactory enough, but that 
State ot aftairs was aided in no minor 
degree by the prosecution by the govern- 
ment of many companies in the San 
Joaquin Valley fields over the titles to 
their oil lands, which it is claimed were 
obtained traudulently. The Southern Pa- 
cilic Railway case, the main suit, which 


had been pending for some time, was 
heard tor the first timein September. The 
Southern Pacitic Railway has 150,000 


acres involved. The operation of proper- 
ties of all parties concerned has been 
placed in the nands of a receiver, who 
now has in his charge physical property 
worth $5,000,000, $1,250,000 in cash, and oil 
worth $4,000,000. Principal companies in- 
volved are the Standard Oil, Midway Pa- 
cific, General Petroleum, Brookshire com- 
panies and many others. Im November 
the Oil Industry Association was formed, 
whose primary purpose was to secure 
justice in the withdrawal litigations. This 
association has sent many appeals to 
vurluus governmental branches and has 
received the backing of many commer- 
Clal organizations om the coast. 

rhe pone of contention in practically 
all the suits Was tne period between Sep- 
tember, 199, and June, 1910, when most 
or the locations took place. President 
‘raft in 199 issued an order withdrawing 
from private location and acquisition the 
lands in question. Everybody concerned 
thought he nad gone beyond his rights in 
this issue and continued their locations. 
in July, 1910, the Supreme Court verified 


his action. From then until the past 
year matters had drifted along, compa- 
nies operated on the land in question, 


leases were given and lands sold, so that 
now any suit is of the most complicated 
nature. No definite decision has_ been 
rendered in these cases to date. During 
the past year, -however, the government 
issued orders that no more operations 
should take place on the lands invoived. 
in this way the industry was sorely hit 
during the year. 

Stronger Conservation Policy. 

Conservation is being practiced in the 
oil industry today in the California fields, 
such as has mever been shown betore. 
Not only in the production and refining 
of oil, but in the utilization of the by- 
products of oil. It has been absolutely 
essential for the operators to practice the 
most rigid conservation in order to come 
out on top in a financial way. The in- 
creasing aevelopment of the natural gas 
industry has placed it at the head of the 
by-product list. The estimate placed on 
the value of matural gas for 1915 was 
$1,000,000, by the State Mining Bureau. 
California now ranks second only to Ok- 
lahoma in being the greatest producer of 
natural gas Of any State in the Union. 
Few advances were made in compressing 
gas into gasoline during 1915, as the price 
of gasoline was very low. During the 
latter half of the year the price was ad- 
vanced, however; 1916, for this reason, 
should be a great year for casing-head 
gasoline. Natural gas is now being ex- 
tensively used as fuel throughout the 
State. Two natural gas companies merged 
and now pipe gas trom the Midway dis- 
trict and Fuilerton district to Los An- 
geles, where sharp competition is taking 


place with the artificial gas companies. 
Already the towms of Anaheim, Fuflerton, 
Orange, Whittier, and soon Pasadena, 


are furnished with natural gas from the 
oil fields. A portion of Los Angeles is 
also being supplied. Two enormous 
fassers were developed in the Fullerton 
district on Standard Oil Company prop- 
erty. One well is at present giving off 
20,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 

Along the line of the conservation of 
oil property must be mentioned the De- 
partment of Petroleum and Gas of the 
State Mining Bureau. This department's 
main effort is to conserve oil property. A 
bill was passed early in the year whereby 
authority was given this branch to draw 
up a bill which would conserve oil sands 
from underground water seepages due to 
the negligence in operating. Also au- 
thority was given to prosecute offenders. 
Ail abandoned wells are now first in- 
spected by the bureau, which forces the 
water to be shut off properly. 

During the whole year 1915 inventory 
was being taken of the Independent Pro- 
ducers’ Agency's various properties. Two 
options were taken on the Union Oil 
Company's stock, but both fell through, 
and incidentally approximately $3,000,000 
were forfeited. Toward the end of 1915 
it was shown that one of the largest 
mergers in the history of the oil industry 
was at the root of all these activities. 
the Mexican Petroleum, Associated and 
Union Oil companies being the principal 
companies involved. The merger involves 
$150,000,000 in capital. No definite plans 
were made known to the public at the 
close of the year, but in the early part 
of January: another option was obtained 
on the United Petroleum Company's 
stock, which comtrols the Union Oil Com- 
pany, and all indications pointed to the 
deai being carried through. 

The immediate future of 
try in California appears 
more promising than the 
showed at the first of 1915. Prices were 
advanced and for five consecutive 
months there has been a shortage. Pro- 
duction will be curtailed to some degree 
for a while, but if the market proves 
substantial, which seems to be the case, 
the oil shut im will be brought to the 
surface and drilling will be resumed. The 
future is particularly bright for the big 
refiners and marketers, At present the 
producers have to depend solely on the 
outside market, as the oil consumed in 
California is but a small proportion of 
the total. So the result of external con- 
ditions governs the future to a large ex- 
tent for the California oil industry. The 
home industries and manufactories must 
be developed so that a home market can 
be produced. Everything is favorable for 
this on the coast, so that the ultimate 
future for the industry here is assured. 

Production and Consumption, 

According to statistics compiled and 
made public by F. J. Silsbee, statistician 
for the Independent Producers’ Agency, 
the actual production of crude petroleum 
for California during 1915 was 89,725,776 
barrels, 13,146,131 barrels less than was 
produced during 1914. The daily average 
production for the year was 245,824 bar- 
rels, as compared with 281,841 barrels for 
the year previo''s, 


the oil indus- 
to be much 
same period 





OIL PAINT AND 


As the production was curtailed to the 
minimum amount at the first of the year, 
and as there was no incentive for in- 
creasing the production owing to low 
prices, it remained during the whole year 
at a steady figure, bein at a monthly 
average of 7,477,148 barrels. At no time 
during the year 1915 did the production 
for one month equal the production for 
the same month the year previous. 

Actual shipments for 1915 were 92,007,715 
barrels, or 2,463,273 barrels less than the 
shipments for 1914, The year 1915 opened 
at a low figure in shipments and showed 
a steady increase monthly until the end 
of the year. The year closed with an in- 
crease of 1,000,000 barrels in December, as 
compared to January. This was directly 
opposite the record for 1914, which year 
opened strong in shipments and closed 
weak. 

For seven months of the year, includ- 
ing the last five consecutive months, there 
was a shortage. Evidence of a shortage 
were noted in the spring when the traf- 
fic between the expositions called for an 
increased consumption and large con- 
tracts for road oil were made. It was 
thought the shortage which resulted from 
this would be but temporary, but the 
shortage increased as shipments in- 
creased. 

Following is given a comparison of pro- 
duction and consumption by months dur- 











ing 1914 and 1915, also the surplus and 
shortage :— 
PRODUCTION BY MONTHS. 
1914, 1915, 

Months. barrels. barrels. 
SOMGREY csccccccscsssccs 8,656,495 
February ..... é 
MAOTOEP soccccvecsscsnss 8, 
BOTT cae siesiercdecsvess 8 E 
BE ene dene Cunyi sausages \ 
SOD ss ccsiverssucctéeses 9,3 
THY coccscscosccvcccesese 9, 
DEE 66 6904656608 50008 9, 
BOPteGeP ceccccccccccce 8,5 7,330,038 
GOGNEE co cccccvecccccses 8, 7,675,146 
November ....cceeseeees 7,905,095 7,22 
ROOGEE  ksén vedwescesee 7, 981 

















TOCMED ccvcccciececssice 102,871,907 89,725,776 
Decrease, 1915 13,146,131 
SHIPMENTS BY MONTHS 
1914, 1915, 
Months. barrels barrels. 
7,895,865 7,233,766 





September 


OCTOBER cccceccoccevccces 

NOVOGBDOE ccccscccccces ) 

DOCCHBBSE cccccccccccsece 7 
DOOMED cesccsisecscnsss 94,470,989 92,007,715 

BORD 0:6 66646606 eaccesnes 92,007,715 


2,463,274 


MONTHLY SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE. 








Month. Production. Shipments. Surplus. 
January ‘ ¥, 464,550 
February 6, $11,426 
March 7. : 93,838 
ApPil wccccces 7,195,044 141,856 
BF coccacccs 7,700,592 74,075 
June 7,586,046 *142,089 
JAY ceccceses 7,643,049 5, 
August ...... 8,077,586 *397, 
September 7,778,807 *448,7 
October ...... 8,549, 681 *.24,535 
November *1,071,977 





December *830,219 


*Decrease, 
SUMMARY FOR 1915. 













Total PEOGUCION cccccccceccccscece 89,725,776 
Monthly average production........ 7,477,148 
Daily average production........... 245,824 
TOCRh GORGMMIPTIGs cccccccccccecese 92,007,715 
Monthly average consumption..... . 1,667,309 
Daily average consumption... éne 252,076 
Total shortage............. «++ 2,281,939 
Monthly average shortage.......... 190,161 
Daily average shortage............+ 6,252 
Oil shut in (daily average)........ 18,000 
POCGMEIGE GUIDING. cc cccccccccceseece 11,050 
SUMMARY FOR 1914. 
Tete BOORMAIGR. ccccciccccccoseccse 102,871,907 
Monthly average production........ 8,572,659 
Daily average production.... 281,841 
Total cConsumption......c.cccccesses 94,470,989 
Monthly average consumption...... 7,872,582 
Daily average consumption......... 258,825 
Total overproduction.........e+-++. 8,400,918 
Monthly average overproduction... 700,077 
Daily average overproduction...... 23,016 
Ol ghamt 8. cccccccccccccccscecese ++ 6,755 930 
Ce 109,627,837 
POLSMEERR GUTGIB es ccceciccvccescuess 15,156,848 
DAILY AVERAGE, 

The daily average figures show that 
production maintained an exceptionally 
steady mark from month to month, with 


December having the least production of 
any month. Shipments’ rose steadily, 
opening at the first of the year at 233,347 
barrels and closing at 265,409 barrels. The 
daily average oil shut in was decreased 
from 26,000 barrels in January to 15,000 
barrels in December. 

Following is given the daily averages:— 














Month, Production. Shipments. Surplus, 
January ..... 248,333 233,347 14,986 
February ; 248,176 219,196 28,980 
March ...... ° 244,103 241,076 3,027 
BOM cacseses 244,546 239,835 4,728 
MAY cccccccece 247,952 250,341 *2,389 
TORS ccccvcsse 248,132 252,168 *4,736 
MP 240660820 249,640 246,550 3,090 
August ...... 247,743 260,567 *12,524 
September 259, 293 *14,959 
October 277,409 *29,409 
November 276,486 *35,733 
December 265,409 *26,781 

*Shortage. 

Oil Potential 

Month. shut in. surplus. 
January 26, 000 40,986 
February 28,000 56,980 
March .....+. 28, 000 31,027 
OS 24,000 28,728 
MOY cccccccccccs 23,000 20,611 
FURS cocccce 20,000 15,264 
SUE cdccccccesececescace 19,000 22,090 
AUBUBE co cccccccsccccce ee 18,000 5,176 
September ...... ee coe 18,000 3,041 
OCtODer occ cccccccccccece ° 18,000 *11,824 
November ...ssccesseees 15,000 *20,733 
December ...+-sesccceees 15,000 *11,781 

*Shortage. 


Production by Fields, 

A decline in production in every sec- 
tion of the State, with the exception of 
the coast section, was shown during 1915. 
The Valley fields fell off to the extent of 
12,105,392 barrels, the chief decrease being 


noted in the Midway-Sunset _ field, 
amounting to 9,787,490 barrels. In the 
coast section the Santa Maria Lompoc 





DRUG REPORTER 


district was responsible for the increase 
in production in that section. 


ern 
barrels. 


The south- 
fields fell off in production 1,264,327 


in the Midway-Sunset field of the Val- 
ley section the last great gusher, Miocene 
No. 2, ceased to flow in March; for this 


the decrease 
prominent. 


reason 
very 


in production was 


North of McKittrick, in section 35-27-20, 
a new field of 35 gravity oil was opened 
up by well No. 4 of the Belridge Oil Com- 
pany, which was completed April 8 at a 


depth of 4,000 feet. 


Other 


wells 


were 


started on adjoining sections, but the ex- 
tent and value of the field remained im- 


proved at the end of the year. 

Kern River field was one of the 
increased its production. 
1914 the production was 


The 
few that 
ing 
rels, while 
8,094,673 


1915 
The 


in 
barrels. 


Dur- 


7,227,422 bar- 
the total jumped 
increased 


to 
produc- 


tion was due to the expansion of one or 
two of the larger companies. 


In the Santa 


Maria Sawyer field last 


year an excellent well was brought in by 


the Western Union Oil 


Company. 


The 


well came in at 4,000 barrels per day and 
flowed steadily at this rate for some time. 


At present it 
barrels daily. 


is producing about 
This well alone is respon- 


2,000 


sible in a large measure for the increased 
The casinghead 


production in that field. 
gasoline business 


is more 


advanced 


in 


this field than any other in the State, the 
gas giving a large per cent. of gasoline in 


proportion with 


gases in other districts. 


There are four large plants in the Santa 


Maria field alone. 


The daily oil output from the Fullerton 


fields is now about 38,000 barrels. 


On ac- 


count of the high gravity test, much is 


refined, There are 


pipe lines from Ful- 


lerton to San Pedro, to El Segunda and 


other points, and part of 
hauled out in tank cars. 
the Standard Oil 


The Los 
pumped 


Angeles-Salt 
out. No 


will be done in the future. 


gravity. 
noted for 1915 of 362,743 
The Ventura-Newhall 
exploited considerably 
1915. This field 


Company 
is about $40,000 a month. 


furnishes 


the output is 


The payroll of 


in this field 


) The Standard 
and Union each employ about 400 men. 


Lake 


is about 
drilling to any extent 
The oil is low 
A falling off in production was 
barrels. 

fields have 
during the year 
exceptionally 


been 


high gravity oil and a good price is ob- 


tained for it. 


in this field last year 
field. The production 
84,177 barrels, 


More wildcatting was done 
than any 
was increased by 


other 


The number of producing wells was de- 



































creased in every field in the State dur- 
ing 1915. 

Following tabulations show the pro- 
duction and number of producing wells 
of each field per month:— 

MIDWAY-SUNSET. 
Producing Produc- 
wells. tion. 
January 3,463,619 
February 3,115,553 
EE dustsewesndokndeouns 3,352,478 
PE Steecveansceseeendeas 3,249,565 
ME otbundeedseddsaenanens 3,345,258 
Te 3,234,734 
WO Si. cdunssestudonteseuets 1,28 3,301,812 
MNS, 6006600000080 8nse00 vee 3,334,516 
PE ccccanctesbarnes 1,272 3,221,549 
SUOUEE 0.660 b0sbenbd0e000n 1,321 3,472,341 
OD 660 cencskesesente 1,456 3.243.575 
 <ccsvscucsudnusees 1,317 3,279,506 
MEN - ocanaeresedacwsesns 39,621,003 
WE ha visanrkesi beaten “as 49,408,493 
COALINGA. 5 
Producing Produc- 
wells. tion 
OES peeasnvinsisnindend 807 1,209,628 
Pn ateedevensenes 6% 816 . \ 
DEED att edvecessevesvesun 815 . 
ORD 66h 0000 0c0ccesssuenese 812 1,138,492 
SUE - cvcesevecesvcctssvece ° 8uv 1,200,950 
MBM ccccccccececvccesece §18 1,148,678 
September 804 1,033, 27: 
October 802 1,093,356 
November 804 1,009,874 
December 808 1,054,424 
BEOEE cccccccesecaseoseccer ° 13,567,380 
ee © eveseccece ° 15,952,190 
KERN RIVER. 
Producing Produc- 
wells. tion. 
January 1,198 552,137 
February 1,179 500,904 
BE ccccecvensccave 1,22: 555,728 
PETE 6tk660canennnse 1,258 563,688 
ree 1,371 701,609 
MD bascewenssntsacdocacee 1,450 755,148 
GU Scene tessnacenccuceese 1,438 772,603 
MUR cccccccncsscesccocs 1,481 791,445 
DE? ‘Sccancotasiedode 1,467 725,410 
CE acvncccdvcsdoosess - 1,478 747,694 
POOUEINEE cncctcvecencesses 1,456 702,442 
DOCOMADSE ccccccccccccees -- 1,483 715,958 
TL cenenctiae veenekend ° ecco 8,094,673 
WEE Ses cvececeecensates eres e6ec 7,227,422 
McKITTRICK. 
Producing Produc- 
wells. tion 
January 248 387,974 
February 248 4,5 
MERE conscoecceteneveecne 235 314,450 
OS Paar 248 293,575 
i. G¢isccgnhiweeecapws ss 257 312,744 
TORO cccccccese seeccececses 258 309,257 
SE Sicsucdienat ° éeeeee ‘ 259 317,741 
CS aS eevceccocce 259 376,200 
BeMteMber 2. cccccccccccsece 259 295,544 
OCtODSr nccccccccccccsecccs 257 285,812 
ccédkcanacdesdvon 257 263,165 
December ..sccccccccceses . 262 266,500 
3,585, 899 
3,871,352 
LOST HILLS-BELRIDGE. 
Producing Produc- 
wells. tion. 
TONMUALY 2 rcccccccscscescece 258 387,974 
DO. . nsccoccweaecnace 258 334,52: 
DE. -nentnenee cowkecenes 255 363,475 
MITES «cccvccdccececcooscsne 259 363,501 
oan Fe aie omada 245 378, 608 
SUMO ccccccccesecccceses aee 250 349,134 
SUF ccvccccccccescssesces ° 249 877,854 
AUBUM .ccccccccsecsccseces 249 376,200 
DD iene bgdactenen ‘ 251 354,062 
October ..cccccseccecsecces ° 253 385,632 
November . ececce 253 329,982 
December eeee 255 355,872 
Total ccccrcccacsvecsesecs o sess 4,310,476 
De eissscséaseate pentaeoess bane 4,825,366 
SANTA MARIA-LOMPOC. 
Producing Produc- 
wells. tion. 
POE 1 oc6aceante® saheees 229 313,649 
PODTUATY .cccccccceccccssss 230 315,251 
WOREE  cccccccccnccee ascone 230 357.361 
EE  0406600cuseeeearnes eed 232 356,594 
May ...... eeseneseoececce ee 233 390,238 
June .... eo cocesccscoces 230 397,569 
SUF scces 231 411,936 
August .... 237 418,110 
September 239 384, 685 
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OOwmBel .cccscvercesse oosee 237 385,682 
November ......ceceeeeees ° 241 375,000 
December ......sseeeeeees . 242 397,226 
Total ....... 060s eseeeneee ee 4,493,575 
BDIE cccccsccccssescceveees er rri 4,266,387 
SUMMERLAND. 
Producing Produc- 
wells. tion. 
SORES: cc cncecccnesvcesses 125 4,950 
POOTERED cocovevcccsccccese 125 4,950 
MERTON cs cccccvevcevrevisse 125 4,950 
BPTE ccsccvoccccsereseeces 125 4,950 
BBY ccccccccesccovescsesee 102 4,500 
SURO ccccvcccconrercesscess 102 4,500 
SUF sleccccecceccteveesece 102 4,500 
AEBUE cc ccccccccsvsesecess 102 4,500 
September . 102 4,500 
October 102 4,500 
November 102 4,500 
December 102 4,500 
BOCA coccccccscevsececees 55,800 
BD vccacccsececrevsscdcons seve 59,400 
FULLERTON-WHITTIER. 
Producing Produc- 
wells. tion. 
SURED o ccvctccccesecteere 560 1,191,932 
WOOTOREY cowccecorcsveccsess 565 1,042,768 
BOMETG  accccescccvcsccecese 569 1,126,479 
BOTH .nccccccoscccccccsvsce 572 1,048,926 
BY scosvccccecvecescséeess 573 1,093,085 
BOD cvccccccsccecccscecese 578 1,010,721 
SURF soccccccccccccccccecece 579 1,076,477 
AUBUS 2 ncccccccscsccscccece 584 1,053,375 
September 583 1,054,805 
October ...... 591 1,071,525 
November .... 595 1,035,065 
December 595 166,803 
BOHRA coccccsccccccssscece ° 12,874,670 
BEES ccvccesccccsetocevscses ° 13,860,431 
LOS ANGELES-SALT LAKE. 
Producing Produc- 
wells. tion. 
SOMME ciccccceccccsvcveds 700 173,392 
POMEORED cccccveccvecdeeuce 699 187,441 
errr ae 699 187,169 
BTS 000000 ccesseees see ese 699 186,969 
MEE: Svicoccceucetscoceseeven 693 178,637 
GUMS crscccsvcsccvoccessece 694 162,672 
GUAT” cccccccccescocssccecess 695 181,844 
RUBO wcccccecccsceccececss 696 168, 266 
September ......c.seeeeees 697 168,442 
GERORSP cccsccccccccccscace 696 172,821 
POGUOENDEE co cccctosvcssscoss 696 160,598 
En nctc cicesceccees 696 165,131 
BURGE vccccccscveccsescess 2,094.194 
BIE acccccccccccccccrscecese sues 2,456,937 
VENTURA COUNTY AND NEWHALL. 
Producing Produc- 
wells. tion. 
SUMGRET oc cccecccccccessese 423 72,343 
PRRTUIST: ccvcccessccvecses 426 68,628 
BEMPCR ccccccccccesccccccees 433 76,730 
BE c0ccbintensceccecesens 432 82,710 
BEES cocsccoccscesseccceses 431 91,109 
DUNE cccccccscccsccsccecces 428 81,730 
DOP ccccscrcocvescccoocneee 434 92,926 
AUBU cccccccccccccccsccess 431 86, 885, 
September ..........-+e0008 435 87,203 
QOIOESP ccdiccccccccccvececs 422 87,753 
WGUOTEREE 2 ccccccccccccoces 433 98,409 
DOSCMNEF .cccccsccsectocce 436 91,258 
We ccccccccecvoccsececes . 1,028,106 
WOAS cccccccccssessccesesoce eeee 43, 
PRODUCTION BY FIELDS. 
1914. 1915. 
Produc- Produc- 
Field. tion. tion. 
Valley— 
Sunset-Midway ....... 49,408,493 39,621,003 
GoaMMGR occccecscceses 15,952,190 13,567,380 
Berm Rivef. ..ccccccess 7,227,422 8,004,673 
McKittrick ........+6s 3,871,352 3,585,899 
L. H.-Belridge......... 4,825,366 4,310,476 
Coast— 
S. M.-Lompoc ......... 4,266,387 4,493,575 
Summerland .........+ 59,400 55,800 
South— 
Fullerton-Whittier .... 13,860,431 12,874,670 
L. A.-Sait Lake....... 2,456,937 2,094,194 
Ventura-Newhall ..... 943,929 1,028,106 
Wa cccasconcesees 102,871,907 89,725,776 
Field. Difference, 
Valley— 
Sunset-Midway {oer ne 
Coalinga ... 2, , 
Kern River. *867,251 
McKittrick ..........- +285,453 
L. H.-Belridge +514,890 
Coast— 
B. BM. -LOMPOS .cccccccccccecece one *227,188 
Summerland .....-. pacvdens acenne 3,600 
South— 
Fullerton-Whittier ........++-++++. $985, 761 
L. A.-Salt Lake.....-+.-+++0++ ossee $362,743 
Ventura-Newhall ........++s++4. oe *84,177 
*Increase. 
tDecrease, 
SUMMARIES. 
1914. 1915. 
Produc- Produc- 
Field. tion. tion. 
Valley flelds............- 81,284,823 69,179,431 
Coast fields...........+. . 4,325,787 4,549,375 
Southern flields.........-. 17,261,297 15,996,970 
Fields. Difference. 
Valley fields...... 712,105,392 
Coast flelds........ ° *123,588 
Southern flields.........+.+e++ $1,264,327 
ae tcpbamndnet ee 1,186,422 
May. senqeavodsees ° 1,190,779 
*Increase. 
tDecrease, 


New Production. 

The initial production from wells com- 
pleted during the year totaled 80,730 bar- 
rels. No big wells were brought in ex- 
cept in May and September. In May two 
1,000-barrel wells and one 2,800-barrel_ well 
were brought in. In September the Union 
brought in a 4,000-barrel producer in the 








north. New production fell away off dur- 
ing 1915. 
New pro- 

Month. duction. 
JOMUATY .ccccess juve seeds péeeeteeaakae . 6,24 
BODruasry ..ccccscccccccsccccsccccece ooo a 
DEOTER cccccccccesccceeseos ebensndds ‘ 5,700 
ADPPl] ccccccccccvccessecsscesscces oé6 cua ee 
a ciasnwonrs ,300 
MD cdaVwaeeendecen 2,870 
DEE cncbcccoessetecnasad 6,397 
BORUE  coccccccsescoece 7,870 
September 17,912 
October . 
November 3,375 
December ’ 

WHER siiciccsecssesens cnoéakaaneeeed eee 

Field Operations. 
The year 1915 opened with such low 


prices and with such a generally unsatis- 
factory condition of the oil industry that 
there was absolutely no incentive for any 
new work to be carried on. In conse- 
quence, field operations were cut abso- 
lutely to the minimum amount. The drill- 
ing that was done was only for the pur- 
poses of holding the contracts made for 
leases. Even this in many cases was too 
much for the operators. The spring 
shortage resulted in some extra drilling 
in certain territories, but only in those 
fields that produced good road oil, as 
there was a considerable demand for 
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that. As the shortage increased monthly 
during the last half of the year, all field 
operations slowly advanced toward their 
former mark and in December the num- 
ber of drilling wells was considerably 
increased, while the number of rigs up 
was about three times the average per 
month for the year. 

The Fullerton-Whittier fields were more 
active im proportion to the amount of 
work done than any other district. In 
the Ia Habra Valley and Brea Canyon 
district and Placentia developments were 
quite extensive. A large pipe line was 
completed by the Union Oil Company to 
the coast. The extreme eastern end of 
the La Habra Valley district has suffered 
by the intrusion of water into the sands. 
This territory was drilled by rotary and 
wells were even tapped into the oil sand 
by this method of drilling. Much speed 
was shown in putting the wells down, but 
many think permanent injury was _ in- 
flicted upon the oil sands of this district 
by the rotary. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany and Union Oil Company, which 
two companies furnish over 75 per cent. 
of the drilling in that locality, have 
abandoned the rotary for cable tools. Al- 
though the holes are more slowly put 
down, the ultimate results will be much 
more satisfactory. 

The number of wells drilled during 1915 
was reduced on a monthly average just 
about 40 per cent. No field showed an 
increase in this respect. The number of 
drilling rigs in the Midway Sunset fields 
was reduced from 838 in 1914 to 534 in 
1915. fhe other large fields suffered in 
like proportion. The monthly average in 
1915 was 145 drilling wells, as compared 
to 222 in 1914. The average monthly num- 
ber of rigs up was 13, as compared to 19. 
Wells completed were 28, compared to 37 
the year previous. 

Very little wildcatting was 
Ventura-Newhall county the invasion of 
unknown territory was attempted. Inci- 
dentally che number of abandoned wells 
in this territory was increased from 11 to 
26 during the year. Oil was reported be- 
ing found in Imperial Valley, where one 
or two wells are being put down by San 
Diego capitalists. All geographical indi- 
cations, according to various geologists 
who have visited this field, point to no 
commercial quantities of oil. Many fields 
yet remain to be exploited, however, and 
when the time becomes ripe for more oil 
it will be found. 

Following are given tables showing the 
field operations for the year according to 
fields :— 


done. In 


SUNSET-MIDWAY. 














Wells Wells Wells 

Rigs com- aban- drill- 

up. pleted. doned. ing. 

January ..... 1 5 1 43 
February ........ 8 14 3 42 
MED. wesvccscceee 4 il 6 47 
BOT cccccccccccs 7 9 1 49 
G66 davscnnce 6 17 1 46 

TERO cccccccsccces 8 14 4 49 
GURF ccccccccccece 7 20 ee 47 
MMNRE cccccccccs 4 15 1 46 
September ....... 7 19 39 
CROROP ccccccccee 7 9 37 
November ....... 10 s 5 42 
December 19 11 2 47 
BORMES ccccccccce 88 152 21 534 
Sv scesec 151 188 27 838 

COALINGA. 

Wells Wells Wells 

Rigs com- aban- drill- 

up. pleted. doned. ing. 

2 4 10 

° . 9 

1 2 11 

2 8 

1 10 

2 5 7 

a 1 s 

2 9 

1 . 7 

s 1 12 

November eeccve os 2 3 12 
December ........ 1 1 1 13 
MMMED scecccocese 6 12 20 116 
ME sascoese ovee Ae 34 44 255 

KERN RIVER. 

Wells Wells Wells 

Rigs com- aban- drill- 

up. pleted. doned. ing. 

CS RP eer a os eo 2 
February .......... 4 ee 2 
MEMTOR 6 ..ccccccee 1 7 a 3 
SEE ¢0teedensvee os 1 a 2 
ME estcoccsccees cco 1 ee 3 
MUD dcocccccecece ve - és 7 
MU Scccccccccece ve 5 2 
AMBER .nccccccce 1 oe 2 
RGEEEOP cccccee ce 1 4 
6466 6b0004 06 a 1 4 
November ....... 2 2 ss 8 
BPE ccccscucics 3 9 
3 13 6 48 

7 12 4 51 

McKITTRICK. 

Wells Wells Wells 

Rigs com- aban- drill- 

up. pleted. doned. ing. 

DOMUGEY ccccccees cc - ss 2 
February “se 2 
March ..... es 2 
DE -odsceceus ° e 2 
BE cccccccccccce cs 1 1 6 
UD cceccedoccese e 1 oe os 
a ea eseces ov as Sé oe 
MBE ceccccccce ce e oe ee 
September ...... ewe - ae o« 
October .....c.c0e 1 1 is 
November ....... 2 oe 2 
December = ; ve 5 
MEE \aéccseree 4 2 2 21 
De Wiens buds nescs 11 8 9 29 

LOST HILLS-BELRIDGE. 

Wells Wells Wells 

Rigs com- aban- drill- 

up. pleted. doned. ing. 

SORBUAEY cs cccvices 2 ‘a ve 4 
TORTY <edsseve @ as 6 
rae 2 5 
in. sevsecenesue 1 8 7 6 
6 5 Oe hoe Sahn 1 10 1 3 
SG. awechaekae as ‘ 7 + 
BUY wcsevccscecss ce 1 2 3 
RE ccc cnaecce i ‘ 1 6 
September ......... 1 ° 4 
October ...... oe 6 
November é 2 ee 8 
December 5 3 ee 11 
Totals ....cee-. 19 27 11 66 
eae 32 rg 12 159 

SANTA MARIA-LOMPOC, 

Well Wells Wells 

Rigs com- aban- drill- 

up. pleted. doned. ing. 
January .......05 0 7 14 5 
February ......-+ «> 1 6 3 
OS Aa Pr “s 4 
April ...--eess-+8 1 + 4 
DARY .ccccccsereoe oe 2 1 3 
SN -cadaasecvecse oe 6 7 3 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





July a 4 4 
August .. 2 6 10 
September 1 7 
October ..... : 9 
November 6 
December 6 
BDRRIS secsscese 2 25 39 58 
ZONE cvvvvvcvvseee 6 12 ee 132 
FULLERTON-WHITTIER. 
Wells Wells Wells 
Rigs com- aban- drill- 
up pleted. doned. ing. 
January 8 2 51 
February ; 10 11 46 
March a 4 2 48 
April 4 5 ee 49 
ay 5 7 § 54 
June ..... 5 4 1 ma 
SQ crcseers 3 8 ee 51 
August 2 3 1 56 
September 1 6 ée 56 
October 3 4 oe oo 
November 4 3 os 64 
DOCOMbE? ....0056 0s 6 1 62 
Totals Ctadacus ae 68 23 651 
SO viavasuen . 80 77 15 58 


VENTURA COUNTY-NEWHALL. 





Wells Wells Wells 

Rigs com- aban- drill- 

up. pleted. doned. ing. 

SOOUEY  bccccisce es 2 1 18 
Aca ft SCE 3 1 18 
i Tee 3 2 16 
RE pivatvuscwes 2 7 2 17 
May woveéowe 2 2 os 17 
SOO ccd vvecessses 1 2 1 16 
July pvabdeee ol 3 7 17 
ME. Uesescsece E 2 2 20 
September 3 2 23 
October 5 4 16 
November 3 6 19 
December ‘ oe 19 
BOGMED © cesrceses 10 34 26 216 

2 296 











Wells Wells Wells 
Rigs com- aban- drill- 
up pleted. doned. ing. 
January » oe oe 1 
ho MEE oe ee 
eee 60 eis 
ApTil seccecs ee 1 
BD cecvcsdvccsve es es 1 
BOMS coccvvccsssce 1 oe 
GURY. cecccevocnves oe os oe 
AMUSE cecccccees os 1 
September ....... «> ae 
QOCORER sccccscces os 
November 
December ........ + 
OGRED stevccous us 1 ee 4 
BOG vk dn eisancins 3 10 7 40 
SUMMERLAND. 
Wells Wells 
Rigs com- drill- 
up. pleted. ing. 
ED -- 2 Socactakenene 8 24 136 
POPU cc vcccsvisenscrcs 10 32 128 
BERT ov cccctescescccscces 14 20 136 
MOTTE sccccoccesconses 1h 33 138 
BE eo decdeeecsesriwcectnne 14 41 138 
Pee re eee 15 30 134 
PE ace eh ne aresdsds csgvays 10 36 143 
PE ck. oknsncuvavsbinen 11 23 150 
COMNNOP ccc cscccsectoces 3 31 148 
GREG cer pecrscccecenses 13 20 152 
WOVE caver eceeeese ces 24 20 161 
a re 27 24 172 
Average, 1915.. 28 145 
AveTag@e, 198G.csccccccecss 37 222 
WELLS PRODUCING. 
Aban- 
1915. Active. doned. 
cts reeeaskuiad bis scenes 5, 861 22 
DED -iokadeec¥bescevedsnacn 6,783 21 
ME, 6b ééneecounsaesee 9 
BEE 6b6d Sad 6 nks sebC esa seesens 11 
NS neeneexee6ueeseeustanenees 38 
WD Sendtccsececécviausccesvees 18 
July 19 
August ... 13 
September 3 
RE cues 6in50s0e8 den arguaner 6 
November 12 
December 4 
Stocks. 
The stock report for the year gives 


more satisfaction to producers than any 
other report for the year. January 1, 
1915, saw 58,259,119 barrels of oil in stor- 
age, with the mark increasing rapidly 
each month. In April the high mark was 
reached when _ 69,770,789 barrels were 
shown to be in storage. From then on, 
however, the stocks were drawn on until 
oe oe ended with 55,977,180 barrels on 
and. 

The net decrease in stocks during 1915 
was 2,281,939 barrels, as compared to the 
net increase of 8,400,918 barrels as shown 
during 1914. 

Following is given the range in stocks 
during the year 1915:— 

RANGE IN STOCKS. 





Month. Barrels. 
SET in wnc ens bacddapaeaseanesnen 58,259,119 
DE Mic cbence densdbannvecnecees 58,723,669 
February 28...... - 59,535,095 
March 31...... 59,628,933 
April 30. one 59,770, 789 
AEs Ska Uo. 60 bUAGRn aa Ckw Chace eee 59,696,714 
CO Se eer 59,554, 625 
ET  stanawtane sbhb ince sossaeia ans 59,650,219 
BME Bhs cc ccccccvrcvccesesssesecs 59,252,680 
DO Ih oskvevecksdesdecdudens 58,803,911 
NN ena bb ia teeaebansweaesaee 2 57,879,376 
SPURNS Ble cicccccccencesdondeaces 7,399 
SON Dba ncccdcsrdcevecadoeenee 55,977,180 
Or rere reer 2,281,939 
Beet BRGPGRGD, BOE4. .cccccccscccccees 8,400,918 
Beet GROTERGR, TEES. oc cccccccccsecese 1,581,825 


Output and Value. 


As shown by the following reeord, the 
production for 1915 decreased, as com- 
pared with the previous year, for the 
first time since 1906. The decrease was 
10 per cent. 

The valuation is made at an average 
of 46c. per barrel. The advances in price 
came at the fag end of the year. In 
consequence, they would not affect the 
average price per barrel to any large ex- 
tent, 

Following is a tabulation of the produc- 
a and valuation of oil per year since 


Year. Production. Value. 
Re ee 4,324,484 $4,076,975 
Citiniestanees dats 8,786,330 4,974,540 
Shs soahened d4benice 13,984, 268 4,873,617 
BA cAkede esas casena 24,382,472 7,399,349 
sh 5th kaneden 29, 649,434 265, 4 
Mkt cstawensicnende 33,427,473 8,201,846 
Miss 60s ees eceees 33,098,598 9,553,430 
Dieses skedanctnoces 39,748,375 14,699,956 
Peeseneeccpansee 44,854,737 23,433,502 
Be se ccascccccceces 55,471,601 30,756,713 
Pbbacénn<(ndcondes 73,010,560 35,749,173 
SA toe ence aenaannns 81,134,391 38,719,080 
MESEn 4 chedeesmaad 87,272,593 39,624,601 
SRMaihscsesesesaxae - . 97,788,525 45,708,400 
GEE SA ie 54:5 eoicewenas 102, 871,907 46, 292,358 
iibi+e+écseuncnaus 89,725,776 41,273,856 

$19,631,524 $363,604,030 


Market Fluctuations, 

The record of fluctuations in the price 
offered for crude oil at the well shows 
that during the year three advances and 
one small cut were made. The cut came 
in June and affected only low gravity oil 
in the Sam Joaquin Valley fields. In Oc- 
tober this price was raised again to its 
former level. Not until November 20 was 
there a general advance, although for 
several months previous to this monthly 
statistics had shown a decided shortage. 
On this date all grades of oil in all dis- 
tricts were offered a 5-cent advance, with 
the exception of the Ventura county 
fields, where prices already were high. 

December 28 another advance was of- 
fered for all grades of oil in all dis- 
tricts; also the Stamdard Oil Company 
inaugurated a new buying basis for crude 
oil. Under the new system, a certain 
price is offered for a certain gravity oil. 
For each degree in gravity per barrel 
above set price one cent is added, mak- 
ing the system of buying much more 
simple. In the San Joaquin Valley fields. 
43 cents is paid for oil from 14 degrees 
up to and including 17.9 gravity, and for 
each increase in gravity of one full de- 
gree, one cent additional is paid. In 
Ventura county 67 cents is paid for oil 
per barrel of 26 degrees to and including 
26.9 gravity, and for each degree above 
26.9 gravity, 1 cent additicral is paid. In 
the Fullerton-Whittier fields, the mini- 
mum gravity oil accepted is from 14 de- 
grees to and including 17.9 gravity, and 
as in the other fields, 1 cent is added 
for one full degree above this set figure. 
* It can be seen by glancing at the 
schedules that generally there was equal- 
ity in the proportionate gains of the sev- 
eral grades, although all are given bet- 
ter prices. The Ventura fields were not 
hit by any change in the schedule of 
prices until December 28. Its medium 
grades of oil, however, received the most 
benefit of the new schedule. 

The range in the prices of gasoline for 
the year are given below. Tiwo cuts 
were made the early part of the year, but 


the four advances during the last half 
year left the price per gallon 2% cents 
higher than was shown when 1915 was 
ushered in. 

Following is the price schedules in 
crude oil and gasoline:— 

San Joaquin Valley Fields. 
KERN RIVER, MIDWAY-SUNSET, McKIT- 
TRICK, LOST HILLS-BELRIDGE, 
COALINGA. 

Jan. June Oct. Nov. 
1. 7. 26. 20. 
14° to and including 
20.9° gravity..... $0.3714 $0.32% $0.37% $0.40 
21° to and including 
26.9° gravity..... 40 40 .40 45 
27° to and including 
30.9° gravity..... 45 45 45 ww 
31° gravity and 
OEE kb ustedinee OO 50 50 5S 
VENTURA COUNTY 
21° to and including 
26.9° gravity..... $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 
27° to and including 
30.9° gravity..... -60 .60 60 
31° gravity and 
MOREE cccecteaces -70 .70 -70 70 


WHITTIER-FULLERTON FIELD 
i8° to and including 


20.9° gravity..... $0.40 $0.40 $0.40 $0.45 
21° to and including 

26.9° gravity..... 42% .42% .42% «47% 
27° to and including 

30.9° gravity..... 52% .62% .62% .57% 
31° gravity and 

errr 60 60 60 ,62% 


GRAVITY, DECEMBER 238. 
San Joaquin Valley. 
KERN RIVER, MIDWAY-SUNSET, McKIT- 


TRICK, LOST HILLS-BELRIDGE, 
COALINGA. 
14° to and including 17.9° gravity........ 4: 
18° to and including 18.9° gravity. — 
19° to and including 19.9° gravity. . 
20° to and including 20.9° gravity. i 
21° to and including 21.9° gravity. d 
22° to and including 22.9° gravity........ ‘ 
23° to and including 23.9° gravity........ ‘ 
24° to and including 24.9° gravity........ f 
25° to and including 25.9° gravity........ d 
26° to and including 26.9° gravity........ .52 
27° to and including 27.9° gravity........ .53 
28° to and including 28.9° gravity........ 54 
29° to and including 29.9° gravity........ 55 
30° to and including 30.9° gravity........ 56 
SL° amd LGM. 2ccccccccccccccess Special rates 
Ventura Fields. 
26° to and including 26.9° gravity........ $0.67 
27° to and including 27.9° gravity........ .68 
28° to and including 28.9° gravity........ .69 
29° to and including 29.9° gravity........ .70 
30° to and including 30.9° gravity........ 71 
41° to and including 31.9° gravity........ “4a 
Se” GG Ts ccc cnerccesvescouce Special rates 
Fullerton Fields. 
16° to and including 16.9° gravity.......- $0.48 
17° to and including 17.9° gravity........ 49 
18° to and including 18.9° gravity........ .50 
19° to and including 19.9° gravity........ 51 
20° to and including 20.9° gravity........ .52 
21° to and including 21.9° gravity........ 53 
22° to and including 22.9° gravity........ 54 
23° to and including 23.9° gravity........ 55 
24° to and including 24.9° gravity........ .56 
25° to and including 25.9° gravity........ .57 
26° to and including 26.9° gravity........ 58 
27° to and including 27.9° gravity........ .69 
28° to and including 28.9° gravity........ .60 
29° to and including 29.9° gravity........ 61 
30° to and including 30.9° gravity........ .62 
Gasoline. 
PO gal 
TAMNUAFY 1. cccssccccccccccccsccrcesssce 12 
WOReOry 6. occ ccccccccvcccccccossecses 11% 
TUBY 1B... cc cccccccccccccccscccsesecees san 
September 30.....-.eceeeccecsceeceeees 12 
GEE Foc cccccdcccencccvssesoetessces 13 
October 26. .....ccccccccccsecccccersene .14 
November 26....ccccocccccccccccesccce -15 
Notable Events. 
The Royal _ Dutch-Shell combine 
strengthened its holdings in California 


during 1915 when it completed the valley 
pipe line between the Coalinga field and 
the site of the newly completed Shell re- 
finery at Martinez, on San Francisco Bay. 
The line was laid at a cost of about 
$4,000,000, a distance of 170 miles. The 
total investment of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell combine in refineries, pipe lines, oil 
lands, distributing stations, American 
ships and buildings amounts to about 
$35,000,000. This tremendous expansion has 
come in the last few years. The com- 
bine also purchased the rights to a new 
refining system formerly owned and in- 
vented by S. Trumbell, a California man. 

A new refinery was started during 1915 
at Fillmore, Ventura county, known as 
the Ventura Refining Company. This 


company is entering into strict competi- 
tion with the large refineries and mar- 
keters of the State, especially in gasoline 





business. Other refined products are also 
put on the market by this company. 

The international jury at the exposi- 
tion gave the verdict that California re- 
fined products were better than the 
Iuastern refined products. In each case 
where the California products were ex- 
hibited in.competition with the product 
of the Eastern paraffin base oil, the Cali- 
fornia asphaltic-petroleum product won. 
This is an exceptional honor that has 
been given California products, and the 
wonderful potentialities of California oil 
not only as fuel oil, but in refining, has 
made the country open its eyes. 

The activity of stocks on the _ ex- 
changes during 1915 was notable. Many 
stocks took unprecedented jumps. The 
Union Oil Company one year ago was of- 
fered at $51.50; at the close of the year 
the price hovered close to the $80 mark, 
and was strong at that. Practically all 
the other $100 stocks strengthened also, 
the Associated jumping from $38.25 at the 
first of the year to $72 at the close of 1915. 
Other stocks in heavy demand at the 
close of the year were the Columbia, 
Olinda, Rice Ranch and West Coast. The 
underlying reason is the total consump- 
tion running far behind the production, 
the threatened withdrawal of thousands 
of acres of oil land by the government 
and the rise in price. All these condi- 
tions mean increased earnings and in 
consequence imcreased dividends for cer- 
tain companies. 


THE WYOMING-UTAH FIELDS. 

According to L. W. Trumbull, State 
geologist of Wyoming, the oil production 
in that State in 1915 showed a big in- 
crease over that of 1914. Exact figures 
are unavailable so early im the year, but 
it is known that Salt Creek, the biggest 
oil producing district of the State, has 
had a considerably larger output than 
ever before. Grass Creek, Greybull and 
Torchlfight have entered the list of real 
commercial producers for the first time 
and the old Spring Valley field is again 
producing. The production around Byron 
\s understood to have fallen off slightly. 

One new field has been brought in dur- 
mg the past year—Elk Basin, or Silver 
Tip—with a probable productive area of 
about 2,000 acres. The Lander field has 
been steadily developing until it is now 
ready to make a steady production. 

Oil was the most spectacular of Wyo- 
min resources during 1915 and it promises 
to remain so indefinitely. From a daily 
production of a few hundred barrels three 
years ago, the oil industry has developed 
so rapidly that the present per diem pro- 
duction probably is between 12,000 and 
15,000 barrels. Accurate information is 
difficult to obtain, but an annual produc- 
tion of 6,000,000 barrels is regarded as a 
fairly conservative estimate. Some esti- 
mates place the daily output as high as 
26,000 barrels, which would mean an an- 
nual production of nearly 10,000,000 bar- 
rels. This is perhaps an exaggeration, 
although with the rapidity of recent de- 
velopments in the oil industry it seems 
certain that production of this magnitude 
will shortly be realized. On the basis of 
a refined value of $ a barrel, an annual 
production of 6,000,000 barrels represents 
$30,000,000, 

The bulk of the State's oil production in 
1915, as in past years, was im the Salt 
Creek field of Natrona county, the output 
of which was refined in the big plants of 
the Midwest Refining Company and the 
Standard Oil Company at Casper. Other 
refineries were operated at Cowley, Chat- 
tam, Greybull and Spring Valley. The 
town of Greybull, Big Horn county, was 
the scene of the most interesting oil de- 
velopment of the year, quite a number of 
strong wells being brought in within the 
town limits. Several wells here had an 
initial production of at least 400 barrels, 
following a town-lot drilling campaign, 
the townsite evidently being underlaid 
with the best sand. 

In December the Big Horn Oil and Gas 
Company put in operation a 3,000-barrel 
refinery at Greybull. Plans are under 
way, it is understood, to increase the ca- 
pacity to 15,000 barrels. The Big Horn 
Oil and Gas Company has about 30 pro- 
ducing wells, located seven miles south- 
east of Greybull and four miles northeast 
of Basin, on the east side of the river. 
and west of the river near the town, all 
connected with gathering lines flowing 
into three 37,500-barrel steel tanks, from 
which the refinery will draw. The Grey- 
bull-Basin field, on both sides of the Big 
Horn River, extends nine miles north and 
south and is six miles east and west, 
with sand ranging in depth from 900 to 
1,200 feet, the crude testing 40 per cent. 
and better in gravity. It is said to be a 
very excellent refining oil. 

The Big Horn basin as a whole has re- 
cently been the scene of unusual activity. 
The producing districts now embrace ter- 
ritory beginning at Grass Creek, near 
Thermopolis, on the south, at Little Buf- 
falo basin north of Grass Creek, at Basin, 
at Greybull, at Byron, and just over the 
Wyoming line in Montana. From Ther- 
mopolis to the Montana well is approxi- 
mately 100 miles north and south, and 
the width of the territory east and west 
is about twenty-five miles, following the 
Big Horn River, Grass Creek and the 
Shoshone River, on which_the Byron field 
is located. Basin on the Big Horn River 
and the Burlington railroad has been 
made the headquarters of the district, 
with the Oil Well Supply Company, the 
National Supply Company and the Con- 
tinental Supply Company having stores 
there and the Midwest Oil Company 
maintaining district offices. In addition 
to the new refinery at Greybull, there is a 
refinery at Cowley, operated by the 
Northwestern Refining Company, con- 
trolled by the Montana-Wyoming Com- 
pany and Billings, Mont., people. At 
Chattam, near Thermopolis, the Midwest 
Refining Company, of Denver and Cas- 
per, has a splitting plant in operation, 
supplied by a six-inch pipe line from 
Grass Creek, operated by the Ohio Oil 
Company. The Midwest Oil Company is 
shipping some of its own crude to the 
Midwest Refining Company at Casper. It 
will thus be seen that reasonable facili- 
ties have been installed to handle the out- 
put of the district. 

IKkeen interest has been shown the past 
few weeks in persistent reports that the 
Ohio Oil Company, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, contem- 


plates taking over the Midwest Oil Com- 
pany, the largest producer in the Wyo- 


ming fields. The Midwest Oil Company 
is capitalized for $6,000,000 and is closely 
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allied with the Midwest Refining Com- 
pany, a marketing concern capitalized at 
$18,000,000. The reported efforts of the 
Ohio company are credited to a desire to 
enlarge its output so it can profitably 
construct a pipe line from the Wyoming 
fields to the Missouri River at Omaha. 
The reports said that the Ohio company 
had obtained large holdings in the Elk 
basin on the Wyoming-Montana boun- 
dary. President O. H. Shoup, of the Mid- 
west Refining Company, has issued a 
statement denying the reports of any ne- 
gotiations for the passing of the Midwest 
to the Ohio. He declares the rumors 
#wrew out of the fact that the same at- 
torneys have appeared in certain litiga- 
tion in which the two companies, operat- 
ing in the same territory, have been mu- 
tually interested. 

It is umderstood that the Midwest Re- 
fining Company, in addition to acquiring 
80 per cent. of the proved oil land in Elk 
basin, has taken option on a three-quar- 
ter interest in other properties in that 
field, subject to royalty of one-eighth on 
all crude oil sold. This tract comprises 
1,120 acres. The company also leased ten 
other claims, aggregating 1,00 acres, and 
has contracted to take oil produced on 
five more claims. The Ohio Oil Company, 
operating in this field, has obtained satis- 
factory results thus far, according to re- 
port, one of its wells having indicated 
production of 500 barrels a day. A pipe 
line from the Elk basin field to the town 
of Frannie is planned. 

At a recent meeting in Greybull, F. 
John Sur, a geologist, stated that the oil 
district of Wyoming covers a field 150 
miles long by fifty miles wide and that 
Wyoming is possessed of eight oil strata 
or sands—a formation not possessed, it 1s 
said, by any other State in the Union. 
Considerable work has been started on 
segregated oil lands in anticipation of the 
oii lease law passing Congress at this 
session. It is confidently expected that 
prospective oil territory now being drilled 
will be highly productive, though the new 
production will probably not cut much 
figure until at least 1917. 

Wyoming crude is now selling from $1 
to $1.40 a barrel. It is valued for taxa- 
tion purposes at 42 cents a barrel. 


In all fields drilling is progressing rap- 
idly and new strikes have become so fre- 
quent that they no longer create more 
than passing notice. The development 
would undoubtedly be much greater were 
it not for the Federal withdrawal of 
lands. While during the year special at- 
tention has been focussed chiefly on the 
new fields, the development of the older 
districts has been going steadily forward. 
Indication of the growing importance of 
the oil industry may be found in the in- 
creases shown in the assessed valuations 
of the oil counties. Natrona county, for 
example, shows an increase in assessed 
valuation over the previous year of $1,- 
318,000. Big Horn county’s increase is 
placed at approximately $325,000. 

Natural gas discoveries during the year 
also were important. In the Buffalo basin 
gas strikes totaling a flow of 20,000,000 
cubic feet daily were made, while in the 
Byron section wells now sunk are said to 
be capable of 100,000,000 cubic feet per day. 
One giant gasser near Byron, with an es- 
timated flow of 40,000,000 cubic feet daily, 
was capped in December after weeks of 
effort to control the pressure. Dr. F. J. 
Pack, of Salt Lake City, president of the 
Utah-Wyoming Consolidated Oil Com- 
pany, which owns several of the largest 
gushers, recently stated that steps were 
being taken toward piping the gas to 
Salt Lake and other cities and towms of 
Utah, Idaho and surrounding States. 

The year 1915 brought little change ma- 
terially in the status of the oil districts 
that lie wholly within the State of Utah. 
Considerable prospecting has been done, 
in addition to assessment work on lands 
already taken. Optimism is expressed 
over oil amd gas projects in San Juan, 
Uinta, Emery, Grand, Boxelder and Cache 
counties, but commercial production has 
not yet materialized. The Salt Lake re- 
finery of the Utah Oil Refining Company 
has had a good year. Its crude comes 
from the Wyoming fields. 

Following are the reports of twenty- 
two oil companies of Wyoming as sub- 
mitted to State Auditor Robert B. For- 
syth. The total is 3,520,670 barrels. Rated 
at a valuation of 42 cents per barrel, fixed 
by the State Board of Equalization for 
assessment purposes, the total valuation 
of the twenty-two companies’ output for 
1915 is $1,462,762.04. In 1914 these same 
companies reported a total output of 2,- 
715,933 barrels, the increase for 1915 being, 
therefore, 804,737 barrels. 


Manifestly the valuation of 42 cents per 
barrel. is far too low to be taken as an 
actual valuation. State Gedlogist Trum- 
bull, perhaps the best oil authority in the 
State, values it at $3.75 a barrel at the 
well, which would make the tatal valua- 
tion several times larger than the figures 
shown in the accompanying table. 

The report by companies is as follows:— 





Output, 

barrels. Valuation. 

Wyoming Oil Fields Co. 

(subsidiary of Midwest 
7S pore 1,067,710 $448,428.20 
Midwest Oil Co........... 948,905 398,540.10 
California Oil Co......... 605,939 254,424.38 
William Hanley.......... 292,618 122,899.56 
Castle Creek Oil Co...... 223,091 93,698.22 
Barbadoes Oil Co......... 123,526 51,878.40 

Montana & Wyoming Oil 
in” Saxena swigibe cece aan 4,159 35,346.78 
Wwe O88 Geiss vicdcécces 29,055 12,203.10 
Wyoming Crude Oil Co... 27,506 11,552.52 
Economy Oil Co.......... 26,242 11,051.64 

Keystone Oil & Refining 
 ceanebne ckeessebidas 14,147 5,941.74 
TB SOND s cc asvecsvcscs 10,426 4,378.92 
Northwestern Oil Co. 6,978 2,930.76 
Crescent Oil Co........... 5,715 2,400.30 
Blackmore Oil Co........ 4,529 1,902.18 
Bluestone Oil Co.......... 3,614 1,517.88 
Pine Dome Oil Co....... ° 2,714 1,139.88 
Tee GO Oi cccccccccce 2,656 1,115.52 
Mountain Oil Co.......... 2,122 891.24 
in Mis Ms ceseseansene 961 403.62 
es GD GO, ccccccciese o% 170 71.40 
ee ee 85 35.70 
MOEN “scceebensacsece - -3,482,862 $1,462, 762.04 





MEXICAN PETROLEUM REVIEW. 


The total petroleum production of Mex- 
ico for 1915 is placed at 33,927,950 barrels, 
surpassing the former yield by 7,692,547 
barrels, and establishing a high record. 
The distribution of the 1915 
fields is as follows:— 


output by 





\ 


OIL PAINT AND 





Barrels. 

SouthOMA 11... ccscccees eoesees seees 28,817,010 
Panuco 3,756,540 
ye eee 554,000 
Ebano and mise 555,400 
TORGAROPEC cocccccccccccsveccesece 245,000 
BOGE cock cocsnececeretsccesvecses 33,927,950 


_ The potential production is estimated at 
far in excess of the above total, based 


on the following record:— 
Number Potential 
prod. 


Field. 
Southern 
Panuco 
Topila ° 
*Miscellanecus . 
+isthmus 


of wells. 








SOUMMD: 66.066 60 ce ceed DOs Ra des 


603,040 


* Includes Valles, Ebano, Caracol, Las Palmas, 
El Cerito and Chila. 

+ Number of wells is estimated; 
duction is based on the total 
1915, 

_The principal increase in actual produc- 
tion last year was from the Topila fields. 
The unsettled conditions of the country 
and a temporary suspension of all opera- 
tions under a government decree resulted 
in a comparatively poor showing of field 
results, as shown in the following table:— 

Field Operations. 


daily pro- 
production in 


Comple- Initial Dry or Salt 
Field tions. prod. abd. water. 
POD. cvbesuene 7 73,600 os 2 
Southern ....... ° 9 5,600 4 1 
Qo! ee san 2 1,900 ‘ ‘ 
Miscellaneous .... 3 4 3 
Isthmus coe 
Totals 21 81,140 6 3 


Panuco was the scene of the best com- 
pletion of the year. This was No. 1 Los 
Chotes, drilled as an offset to La Coro- 
na’s big gusher of 1914, by George Har- 
Mian and associates. The well was less 
than 100 feet from the Corona well, but 
the driil was sent 314 feet deeper than 
the latter before the big pay was encoun- 
tered. The initial capacity of the new 
well was at the rate of 60,000 barrels a 
day. One 10,000-barrel well, one 3,000,- 
barrel, and a 100-barrel producer com- 
pleted the list of pay completions. 

In the Topila field the only completion 
of special note during the year was Amer- 
ican Fuel Oil Company’s No. 1 Loma del 
Pozo, which, while its status as an oil 
producer was for a time not determined, 
as a gasser it was reported as a record 
for the country. A conservative estimate 
of the oil production of the test prior to 
its being shut in was 1,500 barrels. The 
well proved an extension of the Topila 
fleld to the southeast and considerable 
activity among lease men was the result 
of its completion. 

Shipments, 

Shipments of crude oil, prepared fuel 
and the lighter products of topping plants 
aggregated approximately 24,381,101 bar- 
rels during 1915. This is an increase over 
similar shipments in 1914 of 3,706,744 bar- 
rels. Of the total given for 1915, 461,140 
barrels represented the lighter products 
of topping plants, the remainder crude 
oil and prepared fuel, principally the lat- 
ter. 

Tampico cleared during the year 11,- 
742,159 barrels, and Tuxpam, 12,638,942 bar- 
Is. Tampico’s clearances showed a 
slight decrease when compared with 1914, 
but Tuxpam—owing to the Penn Mex Fuel 
Company commencing shipments during 
the year—showed a decided increase. 

The feature of these shipments was the 
steady increase in the cargoes clearing 
directly for South America. That country 
received cargoes during the year aggre- 
gating 1,394,627 barrels, as against 195,138 
barrels in 1914. Both coasts received con- 
signments. The United States took the 
bulk of the oil shipped from Mexico, being 
credited with 17,960,338 barrels, while Mex- 
ico received coastwise 4,620,589 barrels. Of 
the Mexican coastwise shipments all of 
this oil except a few sporadic cargoes of 
fuel oil for Vera Cruz went to the Mex- 
ican Eagle’s refinery at Minitilan. 

The record of 1915 exports was as fol- 
lows:— 

To— 





TINO DAMIOE. kk. o cc ccecscccideasscee 17,960,338 
Mexican coastWise .......sceeeeeeees 4,620,589 
South AmMOricO .....ccccascccccsscce 1,394,627 
TWIMNOR TIMMGOUR. 6 6 ccccccccccccesces 181,202 
NE, nd cine v0.00 06600062 ececccace 119,522 
COMEMONE .ccccccveccsccecesescoese 55,989 
Central America and West Indies. . 48,884 

WOME ks Sanddéncckindsavnsetesiscas 24,381,101 


Stocks and Distribution. 

Stocks on hand in Mexico at the close 
of 1915 were estimated at 18,431,153 bar- 
rels. An approximate estimate of the dis- 
tribution of the year’s production was 
computed as follows, in barrels:— 

Shipments, 24,381,101; passed to storage, 
4,000,000; bunker deliveries and local mis- 
cellaneous, 1,350,000; tank car deliveries, 
607,168; refineries, topping plants, etc., 
3,589,681. 

The tank car deliveries for 1914 amount- 
ed to 1,172,898 barrels. Most of this oil 
was delivered the railways for fuel. 





CANADIAN OIL AND GAS REVIEW. 

The 1915 report of oil and gas produc- 
tion shows two important tendencies. or 
facts, the steady decline in production of 
oil and the more widespread use of 
natural gas. Ontario maintains its pri- 
macy as a center of production. The Al- 
berta fields are still largely in the prov- 
ing stage, having passed within the year 
through the depression following a sense- 
less boom. The great development in dis- 
tribution are the formation of the Inter- 
national Petroleum Compeay by the Tm- 
perial interests, and concomitant develop- 
ments in facilities for storage and refin- 
ing shipment by the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany on the Pacific coast for the West- 
ern provinces. 

The official estimates of the Imperial 
Oil Company of production of crude oil 
in the Canadian fields make no mention of 
the Western areas as producers. They 
give the total year’s production for all 
districts of Ontario, and therefore of Can- 
ada, for 1915, as being 209,520 barrels and 
34 gallons. These barrels are of 35 im- 
perial gallons. 

The Ontario production of crude oil by 
districts is as follows:— 









Barrels Gallons. 
TINGE. 9 6cic it sdéecchonas + 108,105 29 
DUTROR nonce veacesasvcncs 2,057 22 
Oe RNs 3 6c anadactacaed 56,544 6 
Bothwell ......... 31,618 24 
Blakely 405 24 
Onondaga ... e 1,541 12 
eee THOTT occ acece - 14,147 10 
McGregor. ....6.s.656 sasee 1 12 


DRUG REPORTER 


Oil production in the Ontario districts 
varied little from month to month. There 
were no sensational lapses or discoveries 
either and the country, apparently, must 
look to new parts of Canada for new 
sources of supply. The decline in produc- 
tion has become so serious as to call 
forth from the Ontario Government a 
careful investigation of the whole situ- 
ation which has just been issued in a 
long report of the Mines Department. 

In Alberta some production of Oil of a 
good quality is claimed by the Dingman 
wells. There is talk of a pipe line through 
to Winmipeg, but the great need is oil 
before anyone will invest real money in 
the piping venture. A refinery has yet 
to be established in the Alberta fields. 
Several of the oil stocks, about fifteen of 
them, continue to be offered on the oil 
exchaige at Calgary, Alberta, notwith- 
standing the fact that William E, Buck, 
the promoter of the famous Black Dia- 
mond well, has been committed after ten 
days’ hearing to trial for the alleged 
oftense of salting that well for the benefit 
of the visiting Duke of Connaught and for 
the benefit of investors, 

The Imperial Oil Company in 1915 com- 
pleted its refinery at the sea front at 
Vancouver and also constructed a great 
storage system at the northern port of 
Prince Rupert on the Pacific. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway installed the oil- 
burning system on its mountain division 
in the Rockies during the year. Prospects 
for the oil trade between Peru and the 
coast refineries and the prairie provinces 
for next year are accordimgly good. 

‘The following is from the special report 
of the Ontario Bureau of Mines:— 

The Lambton county field has_ been 
producing continuously since 1862. In the 
first few months of its history a few of 
the wells yielded from 1,000 to 7,500 bar- 
rels daily, but at present and for many 
years in the past the average yield of a 
well is very small—probably eight or nine 
gallons a day. The Deputy Minister of 
Mines points out that only the large num- 
ber of wells, and the economy in manage- 
ment which long experience has taught 
the operators, that enables Lambton 
county to be reckoned among the oil-pro- 
ducing regions today. 

The largest section of the Lambton 
field—the Petrolea district—is the largest 
in area in the province, extending about 
ten miles northwest to southeast, with 
an average width of three miles. Oil oc- 
curs here at a depth of 370 to 480 feet be- 
low the surface, and at 6 to 70 feet be- 
low the top of and in the Onondaga lime- 
stone. The deepest well in Ontario was 
= at Petrolea, its depth being 3,777 
eet. 

Oil was first discovered in East Tilbury 
township, Kent county, in 1905. Two 
years laver the production had risen to 
411,588 barrels annually, but by the year 
1914 it had fallen to 18,530 barrels. Oil oc- 
curs in the Tilbury field at a depth of 
1,200 to 1,426 feet below the surface. 

While the production of oil in the Both- 
well oil field, Kent county, has been grad- 
ually falling one small section of the 
Bothwell area is still a steady producer. 
The wells in this section are shallow, 
averaging about 600 feet in depth, and 
the formations drilled through are very 
similar to the Lambton field. 


In 1902 oil was discovered in the now 
abandoned Leamington oil field in Essex 
county. In 199% one well had a flow of 
1,200 barrels daily for the first three days, 
but it rapidly fell to about 200 barrels. 
The whole field has since been abandoned. 

While all these oil fields occur in a 
small area in the southwestern portion 
of the province, the occurrence of natural 
gas is more widespread. Natural gas is 
found in Ontario in the following geolog- 
ical formations:—Onondaga, Guelph, Clin- 
ton, Red Medina, White Medina and Tren- 
oe Less important amounts occur in the 

r ° 

There are six gas-producing fields in the 
province. 

The Essex field was abandoned by the 
gas operators in 1912. A few wells are 
still supplying gas to farm houses. The 
field was not over three square miles in 
area. The first well here was drilled in 


1889. It measured over 10,000,000 cubic feet 
“open tlow,”’ and registered 460 pounds 
pressure. 


The Kent county field is a small but 
valuable area which first appeared as a 
¥as producer in 1907. The production from 
this field up to the end of 1913 amounted 
to about 31,000,000 cubic feet. This is com- 
monly known as the Tilbury field. The 
wells with the largest capacity are found 
in the southern part, adjoining Lake Erie. 
Undoubtedly the gas-bearing rock extends 
under the lake some distance. 

The Lambton county gas field began in 
1913 when several wells were drilled at 
Oil Springs and gas discovered in mod- 
erate quantity. Then the Fairbanks well 
in 1914 gave a larger flow of gas than any 
found hitherto in Ontario. The capacity 
when first drilled in was said to be 15,000,- 
v0 cubic feet, but since then it has proved 
a disappointment. Gas occurred at a 
depth of about 1,900 feet. 

To the east of the oil fields is the large 
gas field of Welland-Haldimand-Norfolk- 
Brant counties. The first well sunk within 
a few miles of Niagara Falls in 1889 
measured 1,700,000 cubic feet, and was 836 
feet deep. The pressure was 525 pounds. 
Since that time drilling has extended 
westward and northward through the 
four counties, but the best producers have 
always been near Lake Erie. It cannot 
be regarded as a continuous field. 

Surface gas in considerable quantities 
was found' in 1912 eighty miles from any 
of the other fields in York county, north 
of Toronto and Lake Ontario. The well 
was originally drilled for water which 
spoiled flow of gas after 5,000,000 cubic 
feet had been produced. 

The report continues by saying that the 
analyses do not appear to show that the 
geological formation in which the gas is 
found has any influence on the composi- 
tion. In taking the samples from Wel- 
land county a special effort was made to 
ascertain this, but gas from four forma- 
tions was found to be unaffected by this 
factor. In the Western Ontario fields the 
gas is all obtained from one formation in 
the same field. 

In the old field of Welland-Haldimand, 
etc., a number of wells which are almost 
exhausted were sampled purposely to 
see if there was any difference between 
the low and high pressure wells as regards 
composition. But the list of analyses of 
gas from Haldimand shows that there is 
no apparent concentration of the sand 
and nitrogen in the nearly exhausted 
wells. 
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The most striking feature of the chem- 
ical analyses of the various wells and 
fields is the uniformity of the gas derived 
from the widely separated and totally dis- 
connected areas. The almost complete 
absence of carbon dioxide in the Ontario 
gases is also peculiar. ' 

The Trenton limestone being the most 
important source of oil in Ohio it is of in- 
terest to inquire imto the possibilities of 
this formation in Ontario. A government 
expert remarks:—‘‘So far as known gas 
or oil has not yet been found in these 
limestones in Ontario in commercial quan- 
tities, despite their wide extent and many 
borings." The report suggests that even 
it oil and gas had ever been present they 
have long since largely escaped. . 

Oil shales were distilled near Colling- 
wood, Ontario, as far back as 1359, but 
the Petrolea discoveries have killed this 
inuustry, which the government now 
seeks tu revive by describing success in a 
similar line in Scotland, 

in the natural gas industry the year has 
been marked by a steady production and 
by an abundance of litigation between the 
competing groups of companies. These 
have narrowed down to two, the Union 
group and the Glenwood group. Neither 
has been able to close battle on a de- 
cisive issue and gain a final victory, al- 
though each has won points of local im- 
portance. The widespread character of 
the fields has made it impossible to de- 
cide the control of the field by appeal to 
the courts. The legal difficulties have 
been threefold in nature. There have 
been fights by cities to get an adequate 
supply and into these fights both groups 
have been drawn. There has been also 
the question of purity from sulphurated 
hydrogen and this was before the Legis- 
lature. Then there is the question of con- 
trol of sources of supply and facilities of 
shipment. The basic reason is that there 
is not enough good gas to go around. 
The people of Ontario, particularly of the 
western half, are alive to the uses of gas, 
but they will not readily consent to hav- 
ing the sulphur gas foisted upon them. 
The next development is likely to be puri- 
fication plants on a large scale, and some 
of the companies are already promising 
these. The question of continuity of dis- 
tribution arises in Ontario more than in 
southern districts, because of the cold 
weather. Zero weather almost invariably 
interferes with the flow, inconveniences 
the consumers, and militates against the 
industry. 





PETROLEUM IN BRITAIN. 


ity leum 
An unprecedented quantity of petro 
products was imported into the British 
Isles last year. Disregarding the very 





considerable supplies taken by the Ad- 
miralty, the grand totals and_ the chief 
sources of the receipts in 1916 and 1914 
were as follows:— 
1915. 1914. 
Gallons. Galions. 
United States ........ 354,920,000 317,750,000 
Dutch East Indies... 70,620,000 54,000,000 
TEGMIGD ccccccocacvvces 40,660,000 31,000,000 
Totals, including other 
countries .....s0+++ 475,081,000 459,750,000 


Seeing that the 1914 aggregate was a 
record—in fact, 35,000,000 gallons above 
1913—it will be appreciated how vastly 
the trade progresses. In 1914, 21,250,000 
gallons were brought in from Russia; last 
year only 200 gallons—the effect of war. 
Similarly, Roumania sent Britain 22,750,000 
gallons in 1914, but none at all in 1915. 
Holland, which shipped 5,250,000 gallons 
to British ports the year before last, for- 
warded the insignificant quantity of 135,- 
000 galions last year. But the cessation 
of these supplies was more than made 
up by America and the Far East. The 
largely increased receipt is gratifying 
testimony to the British command of the 
sea. It has been attained despite gov- 
ernment requisition of tank steamers and 





the sinking of a few by the enemy. The 
main constituents of the grand totals 
were:— 
1915. 1914. 
Kind. Gallons. Gallons. 
POE =o pecvccncveuse 146,335,000 120,500,000 
Illuminating ........-. 141,424,000 146,500,000 
GOD ccccccecs 88,089,000 85,500,000 
Lubricating 69,974,000 63,750,000 
PUBL ceccccscccccccces 27,289,000 36,250,000 
Residuals and other... 1,970,000 9,000,000 


The quantities of the various kinds sent 
by the main contributors were: 
--Million gallons (approx) 





Dutch E. 
Indies and 
U.S.A. Holland. Mexico. 
Benzine— 
po Peer 694 9 
BEER co ccsdveccecses 43% 57% . 24 
Illuminating— 
eeenesecneccsese 1 15% 
BEB cwccvccescocces 116% 12% 
Gas— 
0 POPPE TO TT Te ee TT 8412 3% 
DU GAntésasaeeeten 8314 ee 
Fuel— 
Bee 06 ss esccnsvecee 16% 10 
BENG cscccccecesoces 18% 15 
Lubricating— 
OIG. scvccccccece o-. 67% 2% 
1914... 54% % 


The Dutch East Indies still holds premier 
place as Britain’s benzine supplier; but 
this source did mot increase to as large an 
extent as the United States did last year; 
the on-coming of Mexico in the motor 
spirit department will be noted. Notwith- 
standing Continental production not being 
available in 1915, the total illuminating 
oil imported did not show, as some 
thought probable, a remarkable decline; 
the United States and Mexico both sent 
more. The entrance of Mexico into the 
British gas oil trade was a feature of 
last year; until 1915 solar oil users relied 
solely on the United States. Oil-fuel con- 
sumption has been on a reduced scale. 
All the lubricating oils come from Amer- 
ica, namely, the United States. 


Coming to prices, motor spirit shows an 
advance of 5d. per gallon on the year, 
including third additional tax; the retail 
prices in England and Wales finished at 
2s. 2d. for No. 1; 2s. 1d. for No. 2 and 
2s. for No. 3. Illuminating oil advanced 
in all 2%d. per gallon, the basis of stand- 
ard American, which opened at 74d. and 
closed the year at 10d. The range for 
lubricating oils at the commencement was 
£7@9 per ton and at the end £16 6s.@ 
£18 12s. 6d., as to gravity. Fuel oil ad- 
vanced from 4d. per gallon naked to 9d. 
@9%d. Gas oil prices have been a matter 
of negotiation at increasing rates. The 
Scottish shale oil industry has had a good 
year—oils, scaie, wax and ammonium 
sulphate all reaching higher levels, 
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Extensive purchasing of narcotics, 
anaesthetics, anodynes, analgesics and 
disinfectants, as well as of numerous 
crude drugs and medicinal prepara- 
tions on the part of foreign consum- 
ers, Which adequately compensated for 
a rather meager buying movement 
among domestic handlers and users of 
these commodities, has made the busi- 
ness record of 1915 in the wholesale 
drug market an exceptionally good 
one. With the exception of transac- 
tions in opium and the opiates and in 
cocaine, which were enormously con- 
tracted by the operation of the Harri- 
son or Federal narcotic sales regula- 
ton law, the diminution of drug buy- 
ing at home was more than offset by 
this extraordinary purchasing by Eu- 
ropean and South American interests, 
who, in the years preceding the world 
war, which continued throughout last 
year, had bought the bulk, if not all 
their drugs and chemicals in Europe. 
Cut off from their usual sources of 
supply by the war abroad, these for- 
eign consumers were compelled to do 
almost all their drug buying here, 
with the inevitable result that their 
takings, combined with the less liberal 
absorption by domestic consumers, 
soon reduced the American-held stocks 
in many lines to very meager propor- 
tions. As replenishment of many of 
the goods thus needed by foreign, as 
well as by domestic users, was ac- 
complished only with great difficulties, 
when not impossible of accomplish- 
ment, the American supplies in a ma- 
jority of the departments of the drug 
market showed depletion and occa- 
sional complete exhaustion at the close 
of the year. 

Two lines in which the impossibility 
of keeping up stocks to proportions 
fairly commensurate with the demand 
became most apparent in 1915, were 
the coal-tar derivatives, used in the 
manufacture of explosives, disinfect- 
ants, flavoring extracts, perfumes and 
synthetic medicinal compounds, and 
botanical drugs, especially those of 
German, Austrian, Hungarian, Rus- 
sian, Italian, Bulgarian, Serbian, Turk- 
ish, Egyptian and Oriental origin. 
American Coal-Tar Chemical In- 

dustry. 

Herculean efforts were put forth 
early in the year by chemical inter- 
ests throughout the United States to 


build up a coal-tar chemical industry, 
even without the assistance of a pro- 
tective tariff or government subsidies, 
which were not actually needed as 
long as foreign competition was held 
in abeyance by the conflict in Europe, 
but it proved an impossible task to de- 
velop all the processes of manufacture 
in the synthetics of coal-tar base, and 
especially in all the so-called ‘‘inter- 
mediates” needed in making the fin- 
ished aniline dyes, synthetic aromatics 
and medicines, within so brief a period 
as twelve months. Truly remarkable 
and most encouraging progress was 
made in this direction, however, and 
considerable relief from the hitherto 
existing shortage in the hydrocarbons— 
benzol and toluol—as well as in car- 
bolic acid, picric acid, the salicylates, 
benzoates and antipyretics was afford- 
ed by the American enterprises en- 
gaged in making these articles before 
the end of the year, This relief, small 
as it proved, was sadly needed; as 
foreign suplies of these goods were 
almost entirely cut off in the period 
under review either by absolute or par- 
tial embargoes or by such a curtail- 
ment of shipping facilities as served 
virtually to prevent the sending of 
these commodities from the countries 
of their original production to this 
country. Similar shutting off of sup- 
plies was noted in the list of botanical 
drugs of foreign origin, which includ- 
ed almost all the principal articles in 
this list and no substantial relief was 
forthcoming on this score from domes- 
tic production as the botanical drug 
output of this country was not mate- 
rially increased or extended either in 
quantity or variety of plants grown in 
the United States and continued vir- 
tually limited to the customary har- 
vests of golden seal, lovage and sen- 
ega roots, saw palmetto and prickly 
ash berries, cascara sagrada and prick- 
ly ash barks and peppermint, spear- 
mint and wormseed oils. At the close 
of the year, the shortage in botanical 
products of foreign growth had be- 
come most noteworthy in the following 
articles of Russian, Italian, German, 
Austrian, East Indian, Chinese and 
Turkish origin:— 

Great Shortage in Crude Drugs. 


Russian crude drugs.—Ergot, can- 
tharides, henbane, hemp seed, musk 
root and lycopodium, 

Italian.—Juniper _ berries, squills, 
manna, laurel and sage leaves, licorice 
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and orris roots, citrate of lime, citric 
acid, argols, cream of tartar and tar- 
taric acid. 


German-Austrian. — Chamomile, ar- 
nica, calendula and ‘‘insect’’ flowers, 


digitalis, sage and laurel leaves, dog- 
grass or couchgrass root, colocynthe 
apples, borage flowers, burdock root, 
corn silk and marjoram. 
Turkish.—Opium, canary 
tragacanth and poppy seed. 
East Indian.—Cannabis indica, coccu- 
lus indicus (fish berries), sandalwood 
and the oil distilled therefrom, Tinne- 
velly senna leaves, nux vomica, areca 
nuts, and castor beans or seed and 
castor oil and numerous spices. 
Chinese.—Rhubard root, many spices, 
‘anise and cassia oils. 
Bulgaria-Serbian.—Opium and otto of 
rose. 


Marked scarcity was also noted in 
the following botanicals of foreign pro- 
duction:—Gum arabic, liverwort leaves, 
yerba sants, arrow root, mullein flow- 
ers, Curacoa and Barbados aloes, lobe- 
lia herb, beth root, bryonia root, quince 
seed, burgundy pitch, digitalis leaves, 
Alexandria senna leaves, althea root, 
lady slipper root, caraway seed, cori- 
ander seed, cummin seed, Dutch poppy 
seed, chillies, nutmegs, black and white 
peppers, Venice turpentine (made from 
cloves), belladonna leaves and root, 
uva ursi, ‘berberis aquilfolium root, 
Cartagena and Rio ipecac root, colom- 
bo root, gum euphorbium, mustard 
seed, sunflower seed, larkspur seed, 
soap bark, anise seed, buchu leaves, 
manaca root, pareira brava root, rhat- 
any root, savory leaves, Levant worm- 
seed, millet seed, grains of paradise, 
colchicum seed, condurango bark, 
white hellebore root, rape seed, pelli- 
tory root, zodeary root, gentian root 
and foenugreek seed, kola nuts, bees- 
wax, bayberry wax, carnauba or Brazil 
wax and Ozokerite, ceresin and mon- 
tan waxes. 
the supplies of the above men- 

botanical products became 
greatly depleted, without much hope 
for replenishment, prices for these 
commodities were naturally marked up 


seed, gum 


As 
tioned 


sharply, together with those for the 
coal-tar derivatives, including benzol, 
toluol, - xylol, antipyrine, acetanilid, 


acetphenetidin, carbolic acid or phenol, 
salol, sodium salicylate, salicylic acid, 
sodium benzoate, benzoic acid, made 
from toluol; synthetic wintergreen oil, 
or methyl salicylate, artificial mustard 
and almond oil, myrbane oil, hydro- 
quinone, naphthaline, picric acid, cre- 
sol and cresylic acid. 

In addition to the articles mentioned 
above in the botanical drug and coal- 
tar derivative lists, especially sharp 
uplifts of prices were also recorded in 
such commodities as opium and all its 
manufactured products, including mor- 
phine, codeine and heroin or morphine 
diacetyl, cocaine hydrochloride, saf- 
feine alkaloid and citrate, aloin, resor- 
cin crystals, beechwood creosote, ter- 
pineol, formaldehyde, needle antimony, 
barium dioxide, hydrogen peroxide, 
balsams copaiba and Peru, strychnine, 
liquid styrax, bismuth salts, chloral 
hydrate, chloroform, saccharine, santo- 
nine, acetate of lime, acetone, alcohol, 
borax and boric acid and epsom salts. 


Domestic Consumers Small Buyers. 


Domestic consumers began buying 
operations on a fairly large scale at 
the outset of the year, when they 


found through their year-end invento- 
ries that their stocks had become de- 
pleted in many lines, but, after having 
filled their most pressing needs in 
many directions they slackened their 
purchasing until, by March, they were 
buying little in any part of the drug 
market. With the enforcement of the 
Harrison law, at the outset of that 
month, transactions in opium and the 
opiates and in cocaine became greatly 
restricted, but the buying movement 
among home consumers was extended 
in other directions until the beginning 
of the summer. Then purchasing by the 
home interests flagged once more and 


never reached normal proportions 
again during the remainder of the 
year. Foreign purchasing, however, 


reached large proportions at the outset 
of the year and continued to increase 
throughout the twelvemonth until it 
embraced almost every article in the 
list. At the close of the year the larg- 
est buyers among the European na- 
tions were Italy and Russia, and the 
leading purchasers among the South 
American countries were Argentina, 
Brazil and Peru. 


Harrison Law’s Restrictive Effect. 


Of foremost importance among the 
developments of nation-wide impor- 
tance affecting the drug trade was the 
enforcement of the Harrison law on 
March 1. A few weeks prior to that 
date leading importers and manufac- 
turers of opium, cocoa leaves, cocaine 
and all their derivatives issued notices 
to their customers that on and after 
that date the orders of these customers 
could be filled, under the provisions of 
that act, only when they. were written 
on an official order form, issued for 
that purpose by the collector of inter- 
nal revenue. These houses also in- 
formed their customers that these or- 
der forms might be obtained by pur- 
chasing the same from the internal 
revenue collectors in their respective 
districts after they had registered with 
these officials and had paid the special 
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tax, amounting to 34 cents for the 
period from March 1 to July 1, and 
also appended to their notices a list of 
the articles made by them which were 
covered in the Harrison law’s provi- 
sions and the regulations for their en- 
forcement. With the beginning of the 
enforcement of this Federal narcotic 
law, moreover, all the importers, man- 
ufacturers and other holders of the 
narcotics in question were compelled 
to make inventories of the narcotics 
in question which they had on hand 


as of March 1, and then have the 
same verified by notaries public or 
commissioners of deeds. Traffic in 


opium and the spices immediately fell 
off 80 per cent., and although subse- 
quently some of the business in the 
narcotics was regained, the volume of 
buying never exceeded 40 per cent. of 
the heretofore normal business in these 
lines, despite the extensive buying by 
foreign consumers. 


State Narcotic Legislation. 


Later in the year this Federal nar- 
cotic law was supplemented by enact- 
ments of State Legislature, including 
those of New York State, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. In New 
York State the need for a law having 
provisions which conformed to those 
of the Harrison act was felt early in 
the year, in order to clear up the ex- 
isting uncertainty and inconvenience 
experienced by State drug interests in 
attempting to comply with the require- 
ments of the existing State narcotic 
law and those of the Federal enact- 
ment. Until this lack of uniformity on 
several scores was eliminated, New 
York State drug interests were unable 
to determine whether to use the New 
York State Health Department or In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau’s order blanks, 
or both, when buying the goods in 
question. It therefore proved eminent- 
ly satisfactory to the drug houses and 
pharmacists of this State when the 
State Legislature enacted, late in 
April, the so-called Bloch amendment 
to the Boylan, or State opium-cocaine 
law, supplementing the Federal nar- 
cotic law in this State, as this act rec- 
onciled several hitherto existing points 
of conflict between State legislation 
and the Federal law and its enforce- 
ment brought forth a ruling by the 
State Health Department authorities 
and the Attorney-General authorizing 
the use of the Federal order blanks, in 
place of the State Health Department’s 
order forms, when opium or its deriva- 
tive are to be bought and characteriz- 
ing the use of the Federal order blanks 
as “sufficient compliance with the 
State law.” The enactment of the Os- 
trom bill in the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture accomplished substantially the 
same result but, under the new nar- 
cotic laws of New York State, order 
blanks still had to be used when buy- 
ing chloral and, under the new nar- 
cotic act of New Jersey, a State form 
had to be employed when purchasing 
cannabis indica, which drug had been 
embraced in the list of habit-forming 
drugs whose sale was restricted. 

Since the enactment of the Bloch 
amendment to the Boylan law in New 
York State and of the Ostrom law in 
New Jersey, considerable further prog- 
ress had been made in enacting laws 
in other States supplementing the Fed- 
eral law and in the direction of unify- 
ing the various State statutes with the 
national act and a movement is now on 
foot among the pharmacists of New 
York State, anti-narcotic leagues and 
other organizations, with which promi- 
nent jurists and legislators are con- 
nected, to draft and press for enact- 
ment in New York State a model uni- 


form State narcotic law, which will 
agree in all essential provisions with 
the Federal law. 


New York City’s ‘‘Patent” Medicine 
Ordinance. 


On the subject of drug legislation of 
vital interest to the makers of secret- 
formula remedies throughout the coun- 
try was the adoption and threatened 
enforcement by the New York City 
Health Board of an ordinance, em- 
bodied in that board’s Sanitary Code, 
as section 117 thereof, seeking to com- 
pel manufacturers of “patent” and 
proprietary remedies to file with the 
New York City Health Department the 
names of the ingredients of their prep- 
arations as a prerequisite to selling, of- 
fering for sale or giving away these 
products in this city. This ordinance, 
which also calls for registration of all 
such preparations with the New York 
City Health Department, was adopted 
before the Health Commissioner had 
given an opportunity to the various 
drug interests affected by such a local 
regulation to be heard in opposition to 
its enactment. When such a hearing 
was held representatives of all the lo- 
cal and many of the out-of-town pro- 
prietary medicine interests and nu- 
merous local wholesale and _ retail 
druggists voiced a vehement protest 
against the enforcement of this or- 
dinance before the Commissioner of 
Health, who then promised to amend 
the reguulation materially and to sub- 
mit the new ordinance to the protest- 
ants before having the local Health 
Board adopt the revised provisions. 
Later the altered provisions were 
adopted by the Health Board without 
consulting the interests affected and at 
the close of the year three local drug 
houses made application for an in- 
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junction to restrain the carrying out 
of the requirements of this ordinance 
thereafter to $1 a year. These houses 
and also began an action to test the 
constitutionality of this regulation, 
which is now about to be decided, 
after an agreement on facts has been 
reached by the attorneys for the com- 
plaining houses and the Corporation 
Counsel, by the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court. 

How the War Helped to Raise Prices 


Among other developments of world- 
wide import, affecting the American 
drug trade in 1915 were the announce- 
ment of an arbitrarily-created war 
zone, around Great Britain, which was 
made early in February by the Ger- 
man Government, but which had no 
immediate effect upon the drug inter- 
ests of this country aside from raising 
ocean freight rates considerably; the be- 
ginning, in March, of the bombard- 
ment of Constantinople and the storm- 
ing of the forts lining the Dardanelles, 
which for a time was thought likely to 
result in the release of large quanti- 
ties of opium, gum mastic, Smyrna 
canary seed and other Turkish prod- 
ucts, and in consequently lowered 
prices for these goods, but which failed 
of any such result, together with the 
announcements of the imposition by 
Great Britain, France and Italy of nu- 
merous embargoes upon articles used 
in the manufacture of munitions of 
war and medicines, which were made 
at various times throughout the last 
three-quarters of the year. 

The Japanese-Chinese embroglio, 
early in May, suggested temporarily a 
cutting off of the primary markets of 
China and a material curtainment of 
shipments of drugs and allied products 
from the Mikado’s empire. 

The destruction of the steamship 
Lusitania in May by German subma- 
rines also gave rise to a belief that 
transatlantic transportation would 
thereafter be greatly restricted and 
subject to exorbitant war risk insur- 
ance charges, and this belief was sub- 
sequently found to have been war- 
ranted. 

Then followed Italy’s entrance into 
the European conflict and a conse- 
quent contraction of its shipping facil- 
ities from that country and also from 
Austria, through the ports of Trieste 
and Fiume, which were thereafter 
closed to Italian vessels as well as a 
general crippling of Oriental shipping 
facilities, due to the conversion of 
many merchant vessels into auxiliary 
cruisers and army transports. 

Oft-reported closings of the Suez 
Canal, which appear to have been jus- 
tified only by the fact that this arti- 
ficial waterway was actually shut for 
a few days to all except British steam- 
ships, tended to advance the prices 
named for gum arabic, Alexandria 
senna leaves, gum tragacanth and 
numerous other commodities of Egyp- 
tian, Syrian and Persian origin, which, 
it was intimated, would théreafter have 
to be shipped around the Cape of Good 
Hope, instead of by the shorter route 
through the canal. The advance in the 
articles of Egyptian production was 
further stimulated by the expulsion 
by the British-Egyptian Government 
of German operators in the region of 
Alexandria and Cairo and from the 
Soudan district. 

Ocean Freight Rates Increase. 

Other influences in the direction of 
higher prices for numerous drugs were 
found in the raising of ocean freight 
rates on Japanese products, includ- 
ing menthol, vegetable wax and agar 
agar, or Japanese gelatine, by way of 
the Panama Canal and Suez Canal, 
and the outlook for further interrup- 
tion of navigation through the latter 
waterway, which subsequently was re- 
alized in the closing of that canal for 
an indefinite period, in order to elimi- 
nate landslides. The imposition of ex- 
port taxes by the British colonial gov- 
ernments on almost all the drug com- 
modities raised in these colonies, and 
the placing of a well-nigh prohibitive 
tax upon all proprietary medicines by 
the British Government also added ma- 
terially to the cost of many articles in 
the drug market. 


Absolute and Partial Embargoes. 

Most important of the absolute em- 
bargoes imposed upon shipments of 
drug commodities: by the foreign gov- 
ernments was that on potash and all 
potash salts, which was announced by 
the German Government as effective on 
February 1, and which has never since 
been lifted despite numerous reports 
that some modification of this embargo 
was contemplated. The French Gov- 
ernment also placed a partial embar- 
go upon celery seed in January. The 
German and British governments im- 
posed an ahsolute embargo upon toluol 
at the outset of the year, and the Brit- 
ish Government announced an abso- 
lute embargo on antimony in April, 
while the Italian Government placed 
numerous temporary, and frequently 
lifted, bans upon shipments of olive 
oil and squills in March, April, May 
and thereafter, Great Britain placed 
a hard and fast embargo on glycerine, 
unless contracted for before a date 
early in the year, and a similar abso- 
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lute embargo upon quinine, effectfVe on 
and after November 1, but broken in 
favor of lots purchased prior to that 
date; and the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment imposed a partial embargo upon 
the codliver oil of that country. The 
heavy export taxes imposed upon the 
products of British colonies were ap- 
plied with special force to areca nuts, 
nux vomica, castor beans or seed, san- 
dalwood and sandalwood oil, cannabis 
indica and cocculus indicus, from In- 
dia, and to kola nuts from the East 
Indies. 
War Contracts in Drugs. 

Among the most notable “war con- 
tracts” placed with American manufac- 
turers of coal-tar products and alcohol 
by foreign nations during 1915 was one 
in picric acid, which was awarded by 
the Russian Government to a relatively 
new American producer, which agreed 
to deliver 3,100 tons of this acid, in 
monthly deliveries, running as far ahead 
as December, 1916, at $1 per pound, the 
total payment aggregating $6,200,000. 
Numerous contracts were also placed by 
the warring nations of Europe with do- 
mestic coal-tar product makers for 
toluol and carbolic acid as well as for 
picric acid, and several steel concerns in 
this country announced late in August 
that they had booked contracts for their 
entire output of toluol throughout 1916 
at figures considerably above those 
named for deliveries in the second half 
of 1915. 

Also included among the large “war 
contracts” in the drug and _ chemical 
field placed in 1915 was one awarded by 
a domestic gunpowder company to a 
leading distiller of denatured alcoho, 
calling for 60,000,000 pounds of a new 
product of this manufacturing company 
which was to be used in the production 
of gunpowder. Deliveries on this con- 
tract were to be made through a period 
of two and a half to four years. Many 
other and only slightly smaller contracts 
were placed for ethyl and wood and de- 
natured alcohol, with the inevitable re- 
sult that the prices for these spirits 
soon went soaring skyward. 

Many Shipments Held Up. 

Hope for substantial relief from the 
shortage in potash preparations, coal- 
tar products and botanical drugs 
through a resumption of shipments 
from the leading countries of production 
abroad was abandoned early in the year, 
after having been revived for a brief 
period by announcements that ships of 
American and Scandinavian charters 
had been engaged especially for the pur- 
pose of bringing such goods over from 
Germany, via Holland, to this country. 
The steamship Obidense, which was 
chartered to bring over a large quantity 
of carbonate of potash and numerous 
coal-tar products, ran ashore at Ship’s 
Wash, near Harwich, England, while on 
her return trip to New York from Rot- 
terdam, and the steamship El Paso was 
so seriously damaged while on her way 
to Rotterdam with a cargo of American 
cotton that she had to undergo repairs 
in a drydock at that port, where she 
later loaded with a meager cargo of the 
much-needed German chemicals, not, 
however, until her original charterers 
had cancelled their charter and aban- 
doned their plan for relieving the short- 
age of several kinds of potash salts here. 

In the way of further obstacles in the 
attempted relieving of the shortage or 
crude drugs in the United States was 
the capture by British cruisers of the 
American steamship Ogeechee, as she 
was starting on a return trip from 
Bremen with a considerable cargo of 
German dandelion root, short buchu 
leaves and several other much-needed 
botanical goods. A slight relief from 
the growing scarcity of botanicals was 
experienced here, however, when the 
steamship Giuseppe G., from Trieste. 
reached New York, about the middle of 
May, with a good-sized cargo of sage, 
laurel and savory leaves, insect flowers, 
poppy seed, nux vomica, althea root and 
gum olibanum, and some further relief 
was enjoyed from the shortage of Rus- 
sian goods when the port of Archangel - 
reopened and some arrivals were noted, 
late in June, of cantharides, ergot, musk 
root and lycopodium. A few months 
later, however, this Russian port closed 
again for the winter, and no new sup- 
plies of these articles have since reached 
here. 


OPIUM. 
Price movements in this narcotic 
have been dominated almost entirely 


by developments in the world war 
which have affected shipping opera- 
tions from the producing regions of 
Turkey and Macedonia, from which 
the greater part of the gum of me- 
dicinal quality is obtained. Despite 
the enormously restrictive influence of 
the Harrison law’s operation, prices 
for this gum were marked up almost 
continuously after the first quarter of 
the year, in consequence of the cessa- 
tion of shipping operations, except by 
most circuitous routes, from the pro- 
ducing districts referred to above, which 
made it almost impossible to obtain 
new lots of the medicinal quality of 
this commodity from any country ex- 
cept Persia. Early in the year prices 
were marked down steadily, although 
buying operations were greatly aug- 
mented by the purchases of handlers 
who desired to stock up heavily before 
the Federal narcotic act became ef- 
fective on March 1. Stocks here were 
added to moderately during the first 
quarter by shipments made through 
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Italy, but later shipping operations 
from Turkey were greatly abridged by 
the siege of Constantinople, during 
which all the gum from the interior of 
Turkey was sent to the Teutonic na- 
tions and not permitted to go out to 
other consuming countries. After the 
domestic operators in this gum had 
filled all th®@fr prospective requirements 
for several months ahead, despite the 
efforts made by the Turkish Govern- 
ment to insure against the sale of this 
article to the Allied Powers of Eu- 
rope via the United States, buying 
operations came to an almost complete 
halt with the beginning of the en- 
forcement of the Harrison law. There- 
after, with the complete stoppage of 


:hipments from Turkey and _ only 
meager shipments from Macedonia, 
sharp advances occurred in_ prices 


even while the demand fell off, as sup- 
plies here became slowly reduced. In 
the last half of the year the upward 
movement of prices became so pro- 
nounced that a runaway market ap- 
peared to be impending and, had the 
buying by foreign consumers of the 
gum and its derivatives been more ac- 
tive than it was, even higher figures 
would probably have been reached. As 
it was, unprecedentedly high levels 
were attained and the prices asked at 
the close of the year were the highest 
ever known. The uplift in the gum 
was accelerated by estimates that the 
new crop yield of the Turkish pos- 
sessions would not amount to half of 
that for the previous year while al- 
most all the Macedonia crop controlled 
by Serbian and Bulgarian operators 
would be shipped, whenever possible to 
Great Britain and the remainder would 
probably be bottled up in the producing 
regions and in Salonika. The append- 
ed table shows the early fluctuations 
and wild upward movement of prices 
for medicinal quality opium in 1915:— 


Opium. Price Record. 


The following table shows the high and 
low prices for the gum in each of the 
twelve months of last year: 









GUM. 

—-—Per pound—-— 

High Low. 

SE. ccnveseucsepousee .. $8.90 $8.50 
February 8.50 7.65 
March 7. 7.50 
April 7. 7.25 
May Sn 7.00 
June 7. 7.00 
July Sd 6.90 
August 7.15 6.90 
September ...csccccccccccsece 8.22 7.15 
SN ccnansaseessvakdwespe 10.00 8.25 
November ...... 11.00 10.00 
December 11.00 11.00 
WOR cccccccccccccccsccscces 11. 6.90 

POW DERED 

c--—Per pound -——, 

High. Low. 

JQMUATY ...ccccccccesccess $10.50 $10.00 
February - 10.00 9.00 
DE Ss adsvlnasevevedwaes 9.00 8.75 
APTiL 2. cece cs ccecccscccccecs 8.60 8.30 
i tos ns.cedeu eas haues 8.30 8.15 
caer 8.15 
July 8.05 
August 8.00 
September 8.00 
October 9.25 
November 11.25 
December 12.25 
Year 8.00 


Per pound—-~ 
















~~ 
High. Low. 
January ...... $11.00 $10.50 
February ........-:: . 10.50 9.25 
DEE. gbébceeee 8.90 
BETTE caccenccces 8.50 
May 8.30 
BN inabdcece 8.25 
SOF ccccss 8.15 
August 8.10 
September 8.10 
Yetober 9.35 
November 11.50 
December 12.5) 
DE coosecbheessetesenntes 8.10 
We append the following table showing 
the crops and the high and low prices 
for cases on spot since 1870:— 
Crop, c———Prices — 
Year cases. High. Low. 
1915... 7,000 $11.00 $6.90 
1914... 7,500 10.00 6.00 
ES é4s wa¥ se coun 8,500 6.60 5.60 
RES Seb sactenceee 6,500 8.50 6.00 
BDERe 6s sacess Wee 8.50 
DCs case sesenve 4,500 6.00 
ree 6.00 
Creeks be ctsaene 4,650 5.75 
Decide sien s 3,000 7.00 
BBO. 2 cm vec csecce 7,500 3.50 
BOOBS. wcesscccces 3,700 3 
a 11,200 2.9% 
Ss tose dcezecete 3,200 3.50 
AA 10,000 3.05 
5,600 3.45 
8,200 3.45 
6,400 3.37% 
3,000 3.75 
7,000 2.85 
3,600 2.40 
7,500 2.30 
4,500 3.25 
2,845 3.15 
7,500 90 
SDI. 7,400) 2.25 
$ 5,300 3.85 
&29. 5,500 3.40 
SSS . 8.700 3. 874 
S87. 7,800 4.60 
86 7,500 3,25 
D. 7,000 3.90 
SS 5,000 4.10 
SS5. 6,500 4.12% 
: 5,500 4.50 
SRP 10,000 6.25 
; 2,000 7.75 
7 4,000 5.25 
5,500 4.70 
9,500 6.70 
3,280 6.60 
6,489 7.75 
2,300 9.00 
3,200 7.90 
4,500 7.90 
7,961 6.00 
4,273 9.40 





An import duty of $1 per pound became 
operative in July, 1897, and remained in 
force until August, 199, when it was 
increased by 50 cents. In October, 1913, 
the import duty was doubled, making the 
existing tariff $3 per pound, 





OIL PAINT AND 


MORPHINE. 


The following summary shows the high 
and low prices of this opium derivative 


for each month during 1915:— 

---—Per ounce—-—, 

High. Low. 
SOBURLY ccc seqeccscccscsvess $5.00 $5.00 
POETS secsucecsvwcssaveses 5.00 5.00 
MERTON seccecccbcccccnsscccese 5.) 5.00 
APT sivscccesscsccessssocess 5.00 5.00 
BE vesicesestsevevseccecers 5.00 5.00 
GUO ccccccesesersdvectecesses 5.00 5.00 
PREY svcevedersiverricesccves 5.00 5.00 
PA neg ceet cr ecccucscesses 5.0 5.00 
CON voce eesdseeree ees 5.0) 5.00 
QOCODSE  vcscascisrcsccsccsenes 6.5 5.00 
INOVORIIOT wc ccdvessee o 6.95 6.95 
DOCOIMNDEP cccciicccesccccvces 6.05 6.95 
OEP 60 cbntvess cb 60e00nvesee 6.95 5.00 

CODEINE, 


The following table of price fluctuations 


shows the course of quotations for this 
opiate each month of last year:— 
High. Low. 


r--—Per ounce—-—~ 
«+» $6.45 
. 6.45 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
BUY askudeccvecevonencsceves 
MEE. bec dcvedtctcvecvessess 
September 
UCOCODSE 6c ccccscccccscsccseve 
November 
December 
Year 






QUININE, 

A noteworthy curtailment of cin- 
chona bark shipments from Java to 
Europe, a curtailment in the allotment 
of bark to the United States by the 
Java growers’ organization and enor- 
mous increased salts requirements of 
consumers abroad, as well as at home, 
have combined to advance prices for 
quinine to the highest figures reached 
since the Civil War period. From the 
very outset of the year, when the salts 
were offered on a bulk basis of 26 cents 
per ounce, the market manifested a 
strongly advancing tendency, but it 
was not until the end of June that the 
first noteworthy uplift of prices was 
announced by domestic salts makers. 
Early in August another sharp ad- 
vance was announced by these inter- 
ests, who thereupon felt compelled, in 
view of the greatly increased cost of 
the bark and the growing demands of 
consumers in Europe and in this coun- 
try, to refuse to book contracts for any 
except their regular customers. An- 
other sharp advance in salts prices 
was announced early in September, 
when the domestic makers held their 
output for regular customers on a bulk 
basis of 36 cents, the highest level 
reached since 1890. At the close of 
September the domestic makers raised 
their prices to a basis of 40 cents, and 
confined the distribution of their out- 
put to relieving the pressing needs of 
customers, and in October they ad- 
vanced their quotations to a basis of 
50 cents, while second hands began to 
play a more important part in the 
market with their offerings of “out- 
side” lots, which alone were available 
for consumers other than the regular 
customers of the salts makers. Prices 
asked and obtained for these outside 
lots were advanced sharply in October 
to $2, the highest levels recorded since 
1887, and finally to $2.35 and $2.50, the 
highest figures noted since 1864. With 
the imposition of an absolute embargo 
upon shipments from Great Britain, 
effective November 1, the shortage of 
the salts became acute here, but was 
relieved to some extent before the end 
of that month by the arrival of a con- 
siderable cargo, which has been con- 
tracted for prior to that date, consist- 
ing of German salts, which had been 
bought in New York by English opera- 
tors who resold them to local handlers 
after they had been unable to market 
them in England. Progressively high 
prices were realized at each of the ten 
auctions of druggists’ quality bark 
held in Amsterdam last year, and the 
covenanted minimum price for manu- 
facturing quality bark, offered by the 
Java growers to the European salts 
makers on the days immediately pre- 
ceding the auction sale of the drug- 


gists’ quality goods, was raised re- 
peatedly. 
The following summary records high 


and low prices for bulk quinine salts on 
a basis of sulphate, as maintained by 
makers during the last thirty years:— 


SUNDRY DRUGS AND 
LANEOUS ITEMS. 
ALCOHOL. 


The following summary of prices shows 
the high and low basic figures of each 


MISCEL- 





DRUG REPORTER | 


month of 1915 for ethyl, methyl and de- 
natured alcohol:— 


Refined Dena- 

Ethyl, methyl, __ tured, 
188 proof. 95 per ct. 180 per ct. 
_ H. . H. L. 
January...... 2.58 2.58 45 45 33. 33 
February..... 2.58 2.52 45 45 33 «33 
March........ 2.52 2.50 45 45 33 «33 
ADT. oc ccevse 2.50 2.50 45 45 Be 38 
BAY. osccscese 2.54 2.50 45 45 36 «33 
TuNe. .. 6656-6 2.54 2.64 45 «645 38 36 
SUF 5 caccocccs 2.54 2.54 45 45 38 38 
August....... 2.54 2.54 45 45 38 88 
September.... 2.54 2.54 45 45 39) «88 
October....... 2.58 2.54 55 45 45 39 
November.... 2.62 2.58 55 «55 45 «445 
December..... 2.62 2.62 55 Oo 50 46 
WORF. cccicose 2.62 2.50 55 5 HO 

BENZOL. 


The following table shows the high and 


low prices named for the water white 
description of this hydrocarbon each 
month in 1915:— 

-—-—_ Per gallon———_ 

100 per ct. 90 per ct. 

High. Low. High. Low. 
FOBURTY wo cccccssccosee $0.40 $0.40 $0.35 $0.35 
PODTUALY .ccccccscces 40 40 35 = .35 
BEOSOM secsccesseesscs 1.00. .40 1.00 .35 
ADT .ccccccccsnvcses 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 
SY wdecnctesepetoces 1.25 1.00 1.256 1.00 
GOD: vrccsvvcecwossesr » 90 9 .90 
TANF” ov cecvivicvocssecs 90 90 90 8.90 
RMU cccccvessveses 90 = .85 90 85 
September .......0055 90 85 90 85 
OCtOner ..ccccess — as 85 -76 
November ........+++. 90 .75 90 .75 
December .....ccccecs 9 80 90.80 
BOOP vevsacoanescntbers 1.25 .40 1.235 .35 

BORAX. 


In the following table the high and low 
prices for borax crystals and granulated, 





in sacks and barrels, are set forth for 
each month of 1915:— 
-——Cents per pound———, 
In sacks. In barrels. 
High. Low. High. Low. 
SET. gc cccciveces 4% 3% 4% 4% 
February 4% 4% 4% 4% 
BEAFOR oc iccccccccecis 4% 4% 4% 4% 
ABT .cccccvescveuns 4% 4% 4% 4% 
BE. Seetacaceucer 4% 4% 4% 4% 
GD oF 0.605058 oos6ans 4% 4% 5% 4% 
EOE. se cscicvweseecees 4% 4% 6% 5% 
AUSUS ..ccccccceses 4% 4% 5% 5% 
September .....-«++- 5% 4% 5% 4 
GeeGRSP ccccccvvccsss 5% 5% 6% 5% 
November 5% 5% 6% 6% 
December HM 6% 
Year 3% 6% 4% 
CAFFEINE. 


The following table of price fluctuations 





in 1915 shows the high and low figures 
for caffeine alkaloid in each month 
throughout the year:— 

-—-Per pound-— 

High. Low. 
FTOMGRTY ccccccccsccsccsse . $4.25 $3.65 
WOMEGREY <cvccccccccesese 3.70 3.65 
PG Soe cecrecccvesvccevcesss 3.70 3.06 
ADT occccccccescccccecacsoves 3.65 3.65 
BOY ccccovecsocesesegesescrces 4.35 3.65 
MY s-2cndectnctdesapcceesounss 4.75 4.35 
FUAF  ccceccccvsccecssccescccece 7.50 4.75 
BUR neck bniwesesensorscest 9.00 - 7.50 
September ........se-eeeceeees 10.25 9.00 
OctObOr 2c ccccccccccccccsvcecs 10.50 10.25 
November .....-cceccecececeas 11.50 10.50 
DecembeP . cccccccccsccvccvece 11.50 11.50 
VORP cv cccccvccccccscsccsscssce 11.50 3.65 


COCOA BUTTER. 


In the following table the high and low 
prices for cocoa butter are given for each 
month of 1915:— 

—-—Cents per pound.—-+, 






Wrapped 
fingers 
in 12-1b. 
Bulk. boxes. 
High, Low. High. Low. 
POUMOEY cccccceccsese 32 28 4 #632 
February ..... 28 27 34 34 
SE 96%-400 ees sedees 30 29 34 32% 
CO err 30% 2 82% 32% 
BE Seddskbnocsavoves 30% 30 32% 32 
OUD ce vcvscsscecervcss 30 30 32% 382 
July 30 28 32% 30 
August .. 20 «ff 3 32 
September ... ee 28 32 32 
DE “gcc cabeeesenen 32% 28 37 32 
PO kcéaenenecs 40 32% 40 37 
December .........+0. 40 35 40 36 
WOE cccvisnaccvwcress 40 27 40 30 


CODLIVER OIL. 


As a basis for comparison with the re- 
sult of the ten previous years we append 
the following table, showing the pro- 
duction of Lofot a and total Norway oil, 
the total catch of fish in millions and the 
ruling basis for shipments of medicinal 
oil at the close of the season:— 





Total Quota- 
Lofoten, Norway, Fish, tions, 
final final millions, f. 0. b. 
hectoliters. hectoliters. total. Norway. 
1915.. 10,906 45,620 16 $20.50@82.50 
1914.. 9,619 57,200 81144 17.50 
1913.. 6,000 48,300 76 24.00 
1912.. 12,000 76,200 99 14.00 
1911.. 7,900 43,300 6426 26.00 
1910.. 13,500 41,000 55% 25.00 
1909.. 20,000 50,400 56% 15.00 
1908.. 20,100 59, 100 48, 13.50 
1907.. 20,400 46,400 47% 17.50 
1906.. 17,000 42,000 Abe, 16.00 
1905.. 11,500 41,900 45 16.00 
1904... 3,300 17,500 BO 40.00 
1908... 600 2,800 48 120.00 
We also append the following summary 
of high and low quotations for Nor- 
wegian during the last three years:— 
—1913— ——1914—, -—1915——, 
H. L. H. ” H. 4 
Jan... 21.50 21.50 23.00 23.00 21.50 20.50 
Feb... 24.00 21.50 23.00 20.00 24.00 21.50 
Mar.. 28.00 24.00 18.50 16.50 40.00 24.00 
Apr... 28.00 25.00 17.00 16.50 39.00 37.00 
May.. 25.00 24.50 17.00 16.00 42.00 35.00 
June.. 24.50 23.50 18.00 17.00 45.00 40.00 
July.. 24.00 23.50 17.00 17.00 75.00 45.00 
Aug.. 25.00 24.00 26.00 17.00 80.00 70.00 
Sept.. 26.00 25.00 22.00 20.00 82.50 80.00 
Oct... 25.00 24.00 19.00 18.00 82.50 80.00 
Nov.. 24.00 24.00 18.00 17.50 80.00 77.50 
Dec... 24.00 23.00 20.00 17.50 80.00 76.00 
Year.. 28.00 21.50 26.00 16.00 82.50 20.50 
A record of the high and low prices 
asked for Newfoundland codliver oil in 
the New York market in 1915 follows:— 
High. Low... 
JTOMURLY 2 ccrcvescsebaccess osee esee 
PORTURTY wc ccccccesssscvcoes tye 
BEATER . é ccescccccevcevesese aan 
ED ateascdeesdbisenseaoane aks 
ME wccnpenecbundscerseaes eses 
SEE Po cosuccanes a ht 
Me Netodwiecdsstcasete sas 40.00 
AUBUEE 2 ncccccscccccscnccce 60.00 
September 65.00 
GE wc icccccncccessone 65.00 
November 63.00 
December 60.00 
SG ALG wed hak sha eee aaa ee 40.00 


Total exports for the year amounted 
to 104,000 barrels, as against 53,08 barrels 
in the previous year. 
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CORN SYRUP AND CORN SUG@R. 


The high and low figures for corn syrup 
and corn sugar in each month of last 





year are set forth im the following 
table :— 
-———-Per 100 pounds—-——, 
Corn syrup, Corn sugar, 
42 degrees. **pure food.”’ 
High. Low. High. Low. 
January . $2.11 $2.56 $2.15 
February 2.42 2.56 2.40 
BOON cocscces 2.22 2.26 2.16 
BOT 6 ccvcversevde 2.22 2.36 2.16 
BE ce ewecscecssee 2.42 2.36 2.36 
June 2.32 2.36 2.26 
July 2.42 2.46 2.36 
August ..... 2.42 2.46 2.36 
September 2.12 2.46 2.06 
October . 2.02 2.06 1.96 
November 2.12 2.06 2.06 
December 2.12 2.16 2.06 
VOR? ise: 2.02 2.56 1.96 
CUMARIN 


The following table shows the high and 


low figures reached by cumarin each 
month in 1915:— 
-~--Per pound--— 
High Low 
SRMUELY cd rcccrccocvecescencses $3.20 $3.20 
PUPOEEY bcc ccvccicscccccecces 3.40 3.20 
MEO Kcchvccdcectacccésccesus 5.50 3.50 
BOTT ccccccccevescvescccccecece 4.55 4.2% 
BERG ccccccvcrsccvessccccssoccse 5.50 4.25 
GOURD cccccdccecesccsscescccesss 5.75 5.50 
SOY cccisivccccccscscososccsee 6.00 5.50 
BEIGE 6 5.06.0 550s vcccscscecsenés 6.50 6.00 
BOROTNVOE oisccccccccccvecesse 7.50 6.50 
NE 56k ctescbecasrceosveeuns 7. 7.25 
PE sctonresccassvecvies 7.25 6.75 
DOCTMBSE ccccccccccccccceecce e W8 6.75 
WO cbisovencacasisenamsccees 7.50 3.20 
ERGOT. 
In the appended table there will be 


found the high and low prices reached by 


Russian and Spanish ergot each month 
in 1915:— 
-——Price per pound, 
Russian. Spanish. 
High. Low High. Low. 
January . $0.90 $0.85 $0.90 $0.85 
February . a -90 1.00 -90 
SE ba vvcccccs 87% .87% 1.00 87% 
MN <cauds 1.00 8714 1.00 874 
MT. cvussaebencs 95 95 -95 6 
June 95 .90 9% 95 
GU. svectconsiss 5 -85 95 85 
PRE na ecteawes .80 -75 .85 80 
September ...... .80 -75 85 85 
October ....... 15 67% .85 85 
November ...... 1% 67% 85 85 
December .......  .75 -76 -85 -85 
TE suas cavsesen 1.00 67% 1.00 -80 


FUSEL OIL. 
In the subjoined table will be found the 


high and low figures reached for crude 
and refined fusel oil in each month or 
the last year:— 
-Domestic-————_, 
Crude, Refined, 
per pound. per pound. 
High. Low. High. Low. 
January .. $2.20 $2.00 $2.75 $2.60 
February o. mae 2.00 2.75 2.75 
March costivée Hae 2.25 2.8 2.75 
BOE -éccesverdvens 2.25 2.25 2.85 2.85 
BE .svensvews sso 2.25 2.25 2.85 2.85 
June 2.40 2.25 3.25 2.85 
GUE -sesecenneesene 2.25 2. 3.25 3.25 
PE. nis een dws 2.40 2.25 3.25 3.25 
September ........ 2.75 2.40 3.75 3.25 
October ....... 290 2.65 4.00 3.25 
November ........ 3.20 2.90 450 4.00 
December ........ 3.45 3.20 5.25 450 
(| aor rrr rrr re 3.45 2.00 5.26 2.60 


GLYCERINE. 
The following summary shows the pre- 
vailing range of high and low quotations 
for C. P. glycerine during 1915:— 


GLYCERINE, C. P. 
--Cents per lb.~ 
High. 





Low. 
PED 0 ives beard seeges vei bewes 
DE w2000 se0teertesetuerents 22 22 
EEE: Dant6hasnaeeeesvasenneetin 21% 20 
SE Vee eeRaredunen kc cgeteeek Ree 20 19% 
DE aeteduasncdue eae clweaee ose an 19% 
Ge. pu ddbneeaes cansensehacnes dvds 22 21 
DE aeons cueeuenseagabes odadeeds 22 21 
EE nbd s aonnadh hata en a acidn 24 22 
September 29 24 
TUEEOD Sesesedcocsace 60 29 
November 65 60 
December . 65 52% 
WN <ano< sus etanwkiaahsenisocek 65 19% 


A record of the highest and lowest fig- 


ures for the four previous years fol- 
lows:— 

High. Low. High. Low. 
ee ie Or aes 
| ee 18% 1911........ BY% 17% 


HARLEM OIL. 
_ The following table of price fluctuations 
in 1915 shows the high and low figures for 
each month throughout the year:— 


--Per gross bottles—, 






High Low 

PEE > cava seiecteeeeiaee $2.70 $2.25 

PEE sc ccticncecadtss dos 2.25 2.25 

Cha cde wks bad one mes ane 2.25 2.10 

April 2.10 2.10 

y 2.10 

2.10 

2.25 

2.10 

September 2.06 

October ...... 1.98 

November 1.95 

December 2.00 

WY 40a Gd bbadedeseecensenas 1.95 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

In the following table the high and low 


prices for hypophosphites of lime, potash 








and soda are set forth for each month 
of 1915: 

Cents per pound ~~ 

Lime. Potash. Soda. 

H. L. H. lL H. L. 
JORUATY 2.0 0sces 7.6 OTT 92 92 82 82 
February ....... 7 ir 92 92 82 82 
ad Eee 7” 92 92 $2 82 
BNE kaa vddokee 77 #77 2 2 82 82 
Sl vedas Sidaes 77 #77 92 92 82 82 
pO ere ce 76OO 92 92 82 82 
GN she dencceees 77 #77 92 92 82 82 
—— avaace i7 w 92 92 82 82 
September ...... 77 7 92 92 8 2 
COREE ssccccee Te 92 92 82 $3 
November 7 77 92 92 82 82 
December 77 77 92 82 82 
WE htieresdes 77 7 92 92 82 82 

LYCOPODIUM. 


In the following table the high and low 
prices for lycopodium are given for each 
month of 1915:— 


---Per pound— 


January Fino 7 
6) Fcc sada wad cadaneacin 1.00 73 
DE Sid dchauiEaéadcdssnate’ oaou 1.00 1.00 
UME odie arac dop-iiee bes bea 5 ve 1.00 1.00 
MY hee: d0 Shs nbn ho L466 okmcd> ae 1.00 1.00 
eee : 90 
MU aid tvs cascades dxnagnc te Ores 85 
PL acs ktewh Gd dane Cike sok "90 
September 90 
EE desu cb We ot de uad 1.00 
November 1.05 
December 1.60 
ME UERAds bewspsekereaavascecas .74 
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MANNA. 
The following table shows the high and 
low figures reached for large and small 
flake manna in each month of 1915:— 








-————Per pound —— 
Large. Small. 
High. Low. High. Low. 
January ...$0.70 $0.70 $0.42 $0.42 
February ......... 70 70 42 42 
March 70 70 42 37% 
April 70 65 37% 387% 
May 80 70 44 37% 
June 80 8) 4d 44 
July 80 so 45 40 
Sere 80 70 5 40 
September ...... 75 75 52 89 
October ceneveeeseae 75 1.00 52 
November .... 1,10 1.00 1.00 95 
December ........1.25 1.10 +) 85 
Year .. vevesaenoy 65 1.00 87% 
MENTHOL, 


The following summary shows the high 
and low prices for each month during the 
last year:— 

---Per pound-— 





High. Low. 
SOMGRET ci cisccegeressseesssesve $2.55 $2.50 
February 3.10 2.55 
PERFOR cciccsvcocensdasecucesosos 3.10 2.90 
APTil .cccccccccccesccsesssevccce 2.90 2.80 
BH ccc cdsccowesecsseseceveseee 2.80 2.75 
PUD cov evap esvesoxcvewsstsearees 2.75 2.70 
FONE kc ccccccvescccsecvesevovseses 2.7 2.50 
pe ere 2.60 2.50 
September ...-.cececeececceecees 2.65 2.60 
GEOOMEP occcceecrscvesedeccees & 3.50 2 60 
November ...--cccesscescssseece 3.50 3.25 
December ...-cceccccscccceesees 3.25 3.05 
VORP cccccccvcccccssvccecvvecess 3.50 2.50 
High and low quotations for the years 
1895 to 1915 follow:— 

High. Low. High. Low. 
1805......$4.75 $4.00 1906...... $2.90 $2.15 
1896...... 4.75 2.) 1907...... 2.60 1.99 
1897 4.20 1.85 1908...... 2.15 1.85 
TOGO se csse 2.60 2.00 BE: sone 2.75 2.05 
1800...... 3.00 1.20 1910...... 3.45 2.60 
1900...... 3.90 2.35 BDL. . cee 7.00 3.45 
THUR se vow 4.75 3.50 IDIS.. vse 14.00 6.00 
1902. ..... 7.00 3.80 1913......10.25 2.70 
1903. 8.00 5.25 3914. 2200 4.75 2.35 
1904. ..c00 6.25 2.50 BIG. wases 4 3.0) 2.50 
IBGS. cease 3.00 1.75 

NUX VOMICA. 
In the appended table there will be 


found the high and low prices for whole 
nux vomica reached each month in 1915:— 
-~Cents per lb.— 





High. Law. 
JQMUBTY 2. ccccccccccccccecscces 6 . 5% 
FeDruary ...cccccccccccccccccss 5g 
DRAPOR ccccccccccsscvcccvsceseses 5M 
APTil .nncccccccccccccsscscccoces 5 
MAY cccccdccccccevccevcsescess 5 
TORO 6c ccccccccccessscsecsasece 7 
POLY cccccccccessssssseuscsss 5M 
PUBUS coc ccccccccsccccsccsccce ry 
September ......-.eeeeeerecees 55% 
October 2... cc ececceccsecccvcce 6 
November ...---scceecetreerene 6 
December ee 6 


Year oon ¢a © 
PERMANGANATE OF POTASH. 








In the subjoined table will be found 
the high and low figures reached by 
potassium permangante in each month 
of the last year:— 

High Low 
January ‘ $0.14 
February 14 
March 30 ’ 
April ..ccccccees 52% 
BN kk 600 cc sseoesscse cage sss oS 
DE o'e6.nn e606 heneteéendedea 62 
TUlY .cnccccccccscccesccccoce .70 
DUBE cccccccccscesce ey 9T4 
September .......-seeeeeeceee 1.02%% 
QetODOE ccccccccccsccccoccsecs 1.10 
November ....cccssccccsscess 1.25 
December ....-cccseeseee 1.30 
FORE cccscccccesesecs ebecenss -14 


QUICKSILVER. 

The high and low figures for quicksilver 
in flask and jobbing lots in each month 
of last year are set forth in the following 
table :— 

Per flask 


of 75 pounds. Per pound. 





oo — ve 

High. Low. High. Low. 

January .. $55.00 $50.00 $0.85 $0.80 
February ......+. 56.00 55.00 8 .80 
March $5.00 56.00 i. 85 
April .. 85.00 80.00 1 1.00 
May . 80.00 74.00 1 1.00 
June 95.00 80.00 1 1.20 
GU sé bccccesecss 100.00 90.00 1. 1.30 
AUBUBE coccccccce 95.00 90.00 1.3 1.30 
September ....... 10.00 88.00 1 1.25 
Ooteber ...cccces 115.00 92.00 1 1.25 
November ....... 115.00 100.00 1 1.55 
December ....... 140.00 105.00 1.85 1.55 
BONE cesccnccaavs 140.00 50.00 1.85 80 

MERCURIALS. 
Hard. 

In the appended table there will be 
found the high and low prices for 50- 


pound lots reached each month in 1915 by 





the hard mecurials—calomel, bisulphate 
of mercury and red and white percipi- 
tates:— 
CALOMEL. 
(American.) 
High. Low. 
ES | ods cub adsineked<s ‘ $0.88 $0.88 
February ..cccccccccccccscece 07 -88 
March .. .99 97 
April -99 -99 
May 1.14 99 
June 1.35 1.14 
July . 1.43 1 24 
PRE ona ccon00450b0ue8 oe - 1.43 1.40 
September 2... ccccccccsccscce 1.40 1.40 
EN Ui pceaa ea dcdscessens a * 1.40 
November ..... ror 1.51 1.40 
DOCOMbGP ccccccscscescccsecs 1.61 1.51 
VeQr 2.0... araneeenwe oavecewe 1.61 .88 
Mercury r——Precipitates——, 
bisulphate. Red. White. 


High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 


January ....$0.72 $0.72 $1.00 $1.00 $1.05 $1.05 
& -0 Al D 


February .... .81 .72 1.09 1.00 1.14 1.06 
a rrr 81 .81 1.00 1.09 1.14 1.14 
| a 81 81 1.08 1.009 1.14 1.14 
BE ddeace ‘ 96 .8t 1.24 1.08 1.29 1.14 
June o< 96 1.48 1.24 1.58 1.29 
Tuly 1.21 1.18 1.56 1.48 1.66 1.58 
ANGUS 2.5 c 00 1.21 1.21 1.56 1.56 1.66 1.66 
September 1.21 1.21 156 1.56 1.66 1.66 
October 1.21 1.21 1.56 1.58 1.66 1.66 
November 1.29 1.21 1.64 156 1.74 1.66 
December 139 1.29 1.74 1.64 1.84 1.74 
TOP sacs. 1.39 .72 1.74 1.00 1.84 1.035 


Soft. 


In the subjoined table will be found the 
high and low figures reached by the soft 








mercurials—blue mass and _ mercurial 
Ointments—in each month of the iast 
year:— 
ec Per pound 
Mercurial ointment. 
Blue mass. 33%4% HON 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
January .....$0.56 $0.56 $0.52 $0.52 $0.62 $0.62 
February .... .56 .56 52 .52 62 .62 
BRAPGR cessecs 56 56 62 652 62 .@ 
April 56 56 68 .52 -78 .62 
ME sikvanés a a. a 68 .68 79 6.78 









OIL PAINT AND 








Jun 69 .61 77 8 87 «479 
July 72 (00 80 77 90 = .87 
August . 12 .72 80 = .80 90 
September . 72) «72 .80 = .80 90 .90 
October ; 72 .72 -80 .80 90 90 
November ,.. .75 .72 83 .80 98 .90 
December 81 .75 .89 = .83 99 .93 
VORP cevesecs 81 .56 89 .52 9 62 
ROCHELLE SALTS AND SEIDLITZ 
MIXTURE. 


The following table shows the high and 
low figures reached by the rochelle salts 





and seidlitz mixture in each month of 
1915:— 

————-Cents per pound.———-~ 

Seidlitz 

Rochelle salts. mixture. 
High, Low. High. Low. 
SARGRTY ccscecsss 20 20 16% 16% 
February ...+...++ 20 18% 16% 15% 
18% 17% 15% 
21 17% 17% 
21 19 17% 

2314 20 19 

25 204% $20 
7 26 21 20% 

September ........ 27 27 21 21 
OCtODOr 2... ccecses 28% 27 22 21 
November ........ 28% 281% 22 2 
December ........ 2914 28% 23 22 
BOGE 6c.ssocctarecs 29% 18% 23 15% 
SACCHARINE. 

In the following table the high and 


low prices of saccharine are set forth for 


each month of 1915:— 

-— Per pound—, 

High. Low. 
SEY. on vccucctcccivessens $2.85 $2.50 
POOTUREY sc ciccccscsivecvess 2.50 2.15 
BEG ci vtccccvcedesoesosse 2.50 2.15 
BTL ccccceccccsceccscccese 2.60 2.25 
BO 0 0060500656066 0 66d 0d Ses 2.75 2.25 
TUNE  ccccccccccvccccsscvces 4.00 2.76 
PUY co vccecccssdcsvecccvsess 4.50 4.00 
BUBUM 66s cccccseccccsccene 7.75 4.50 
SepteMber ..ccsccecscsceccr 8.50 7.75 
CPOROREE cc ccscccevetcessceees 8.50 8.50 
November 11.50 8.50 
December 11.50 11.50 
SOMP cxvvvecs 11.50 2.15 





SALOL. 

In the following table the high and low 
prices asked for salol, in bulk, by domes- 
tic manufacturers of regular customers 
and by second hands for outside lots are 











given for each month of 1915:— 
— Per pound——-——_——_,, 
Manufacturers’. Second hands. 
High Low. High. Law. 
January ..... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
February . Ree 1. 1.10 1.00 
BD: saxanes 1.10 1. 1.10 1.00 
ee 1.10 1. 1.10 
| Brrr 2.00 i. 2.75 
Perr rere 2.00 1.% 3.25 
GURY wivecccce 1.75 i. 3.50 
AUBOH cocece 2.25 1.7 4.25 
September ... 2.75 2.27 5.50 
October ..... 2.75 2. 6.25 
November ... 2.75 2 9.00 
December ) 2.75 9.00 
Year 5 1.00 1.00 





SANTONINE, 

The following table of price fuctua- 
tions in 1915 shows the high and low 
tigures for santonine crystals, in bulk, in 
each month throughout the year:— 

-——Per pound—-, 


High. Low. 

PEF kc caccacciacetcvse $40.00 $40.00 
PONE cscs dsscsecuovacies 40.00 40.00 
EOE cesccccesescsvecweeee 40.00 40.00 
SD 5 eh8s ede bendueveneeee 40.00 40.00 
Ce Advsvevbrtincaneseeeas 47.50 40.00 
WD woven onsagunevasteeee 60.00 47.50 
SU wae edberceeccccsusaee® 60.00 45.00 
MUM ccccccccsscvecses ° 45.00 45.00 
ROU? vasenveesecswewkn 45.00 40.00 
CO -n6.0.005006csnceseven 40.00 40.00 
DPE -ocunsectecnensces 42.00 40.00 
EPOCOMBNOE occ coc cecccocceee 42.00 38.00 
SOD 6006s vb senescence gases 60.00 38.00 

BENZOATE OF SODA. 
The high and low figures for sodium 


benzoate for each month of last year are 


set forth in the following table:— 
-— Price per lb.—> 
High. Low. 
i caaceuataasieense $0.80 $0.50 
DE svcckerceatbiawnine 1.00 .80 
(March 1.90 1.30 
i 3 1.80 
1.85 
2.00 
Sev ebnessbsdneeeetweone 2.50 
Cebseedecnoesse 2.90 
September 8.15 
NE cdebdcnvsns 3.25 
November 3.50 
December 3.75 
ae 50 


STRYCHNINE. 
The following table shows the high and 


low figures for strychnine sulphate in 


each month of 1915:— 
CRYSTALS, BULK. 








--Cents per ounce—, 
H . w. 
January 40 
February 40 
err 40 
MEE nc cwesees 50 
DD Sbp646eun causes tens eseas i 
WD: bas cidccrcsdcenecaey eoccse OO 60 
MU saveasasa chaskasat seaasese OP 60 
AUGER cccccece ooseess ceccoscee 60 
September .......++ cocacccscce FO 60 
QOLODSP cic ccccccndess acacceces WW 70 
November jebease ae 7 
December coscoces TO 70 
FOF veccecee cccccccccscesecces OO 40 
SUGAR OF MILK. 
In the appended table there will be 


found the high and low prices for pow- 
dered sugar of milk reached each month 
in 1915:— 


--Cents per pound-, 
High. Low. 





January 15 12 
February 14 14 
CE nactsaee cons 14 14 
April ... 14 14 
May : 14 14 
FUME cecccccccvces 14 14 
Mn. achchedes gees eencsene Oe 14 
AUBUSt .....ccceee 14 13% 
September 14 14 
OSTEO ok cccnccesscacse 14 14 
November ... 14 14 
December 15 12 





TARTAR EMETIC. 

In the subjoined table will be found 
the high and low figures for the tech- 
nical grade in casks reached in each 
month of the last year:— 

r--Cents per pound-, 
High. Low. 


January 37 35 
February 37 86 
March . 36 36 
April << 36 36 
(May .... 38 36 
June ... 44% 88 
SUI chacnteteconss 44% 4414 
August ..... 45 44.5 
September 45 45 





DRUG REPORTER 


OQOtOWOP cccscssceceveees coces & 45 

NOvEMDEr ..cccccscevccccssse 47 47 

December ,..cssccceees coccee 47 

FORE weccvessscses eosevee cose 47 35 
THYMOL,. 


The high and low figures for thymol in 
each month of last year are set forth in 


the following table:— 
r—Per pound—, 
High. Low. 
SRRUEED  cccsentsevetseseveiees $6.50 $6.25 
DOUTUREY cvccccccvcsscseece ° 6.75 6.50 
BEGTOR cc ccvccsecvesevcccveerss 6.75 
MEE. 64.04 b eck at oes 04608 00060666 7.00 
PEE Se ceercseticveree 7.00 
BONS. 660605000 beer vvcdessevee 8.75 
THUY scvsccvccssvecisesesvocees 9.00 
PORE ccvvcctccesscccenvesses 9.00 
September 9.00 
OCOCOHSP  sccccsccccvces 12.00 
November 12.00 
December 12.00 
BONE 5.06600 660860000864 b600006 6.25 





TOLUOL. 
The following table shows the high and 


low figures reached by pure toluol each 






month in 1915:— 
--Per gallon-, 
High. Low. 
SED: 6 eked 2 640552 cee SEES $0.40 $0.40 
February 40 
March e 40 
BENE 66-6606 Se KOvIt TEN Ce CeEWs 4.00 
Se 4a0veadsnewuneeceasvenes 4.00 
GUD. viv evaas cave sessesis 2.50 
EE 2.50 
August 2.50 
September 4.00 
SPIED, 8.666648 600650000 662%865 4.00 
November 4.00 
December 4.50 
BOO, Chub beredeseuenekiasdayees -40 

ACIDS, 
Citric and the Citrates. 

Below are set forth the high and low 


prices for citric acid and the citrates in 
each month of 1915:— 


CITRIC ACID. 
-—————Per pound————_+ 
Manufactur- Second- 


ers’ prices 

for crystals, 
in barrels. 
H. 


hand prices 

for crystals, 
in barrels. 
H 











January $0.60 $0.60 
February 65 .60 
March .65 60 
April 65 i 
May 
June 
GUE axsevintceesus 
BE cccicwsacen 
Sepember 
October 
November 
December -58 
BOP vctsseeecvces 55 
CITRATES, ON BASIS OF IRON E, 
o & PB 
High. 

TONUBTY .ccccccccccescscccses $0.66 
PORGUREY occ ccccecsovcccesces .66 

.66 

66 

66 

.66 

.66 

.66 
Feptember -66 
COCGRER coccccccccccccesceses 66 
November ...cccccccccccscccs 66 
December ...cccccccceccccese .69 
BO oc sbuccceveedéececneceans .69 





Carbolic. 


the high and 
P. phenol in 


The following table shows 
low figures reached by U. 8. 









each month of 1915:— 
———-——-Per pound — 
In 1-Ib. 
In drums. bottles. 
H. L. H. L. 
January ........ . $0.90 $0.50 $1.00 $0.50 
February ......... 1.10 0 1.15 1.00 
Maren .ncccccccse 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.10 
BOOT 2ccccess A. 1.00 1.10 1.05 
ET “‘Kvenssawaenass 1 1.05 1.40 1.05 
SE secesdnuceces 1.% 1.40 1.50 1.409 
July 1.2 1.50 1.50 1.50 
August ... Be 1.40 1.50 1.40 
September ..... 1. 1.40 1.50 1.40 
Gotaher .ccccccces 1 1.50 1.75 1.50 
November ......++ 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 
December .......--+ 1.65 1.35 1.65 1.35 
TORS cccccccccesce 1.75 50 1.75 50 
Picric. 


In the fcllowing table the high and low 
prices for picric acid are set forth for 
each month of 1915: 

c--—Per pound—-—, 





Low. 
January “ $1.60 
February 1. 1.60 
March ....00- 7 1.60 
April ‘ 1.70 
 SRerrrrrr rer re - 1.40 
TUMS  ccccecccccccsecccoccscece . 1.40 
SUEY sccvccccccers : 1.40 
August 7 1.40 
September i. 1.75 
October ....ccccccccccesescecs % 1,50 
November 1, 1.50 
December as 1. 1.50 
TORR  vcccccsecssecce oveses 1.75 1.40 


Salicylic. 

The following table of price fluctuations 

in 1915 shows the high and low figures for 

salicylic acid in each month throughgut 
the year:— 

ca -Per pound--— 






High. Low. 
SOMGRTE okcccdacrccnsscoseces $1.00 $0.67%4 
February ...--ceesceececeecs - 1.2 0 
March ...ccccecsses ab eaesoees 1.40 1.30 
BOE ccccoseveces endeee ee 1.40 1.40 
MERAY cccasccccccces 1.70 1.35 
DORD Kaccocceccescececvveces 2.i 1.70 
Br  £ceueaeaneecn 2.7 2.50 
August ... a 2.75 
September e 3.15 
October .....-+es+- 3.35 
November 3.35 
December 3.75 
Mn A 6akbeekehesae de> 6715 





Tannic. 
In the following table the high and low 


prices for tannic acid are set forth for 
each month of 1915:— 
c-—-Per pound-—-, 
U.S. P. bulk. 







High. Low. 
SOMMREE 6 ccincéccdanerersveets $0.65 $0.65 
PORCUATF ccatescecccccecssses .65 .65 
March .cccccccececs natad Kaun 65 -65 
April eeeeses -65 65 
May .. .65 .65 
June -65 ,65 
ME ba00deees -70 65 
August -80 .70 
DOUNNOD <ckandacene maeden ein -80 -80 
GORGE « c cistecensenceccsorese - 80 -80 
ree aoe a” .80 
DD .« wéaapnnar heasua Ton an -80 
MU | Sa Pn tae hina dbs sd dgnaeveia .80 65 





BALSAMS. 
Copaiba. 


The following table shows the range of 
quotations for natural South American 
and Para balsam copaiba for each month 
in 1915:— 





—————Genuine—— ~ 
South 
American. Para. 

Hizgh. Low@® High. Low. 
JOMUBTY acc cicecec $0.36 $0.35 85 $0.32 
FPebruary ....cesese 85 34 32 31 
March cecccccscces 24 .34 32 .B1 
APTI accccccccevese 36 .35 33 .32 
MBF wcccccssccccces .36 35 .33 .32 
SUNG cesccocccecess .36 55 oe 3 
Ttly .occccccvcsecce 26 34 32 31 
pT eee 36 .34 3 31 
September ........ .36 3 32 31 
Yetober secgces Oe 3G .40 32 
November .....+++5 .46 38 45 .o4 
December 46 .45 .45 43 
Year 46 oO 45 41 





Fir Balsam. 


In the following table the high and low 
prices for Canada and Oregon fir balsam 


are given for each month of 1915:— 

—-— Per gallon—-—_—_, 
Canada. Oregon. 

Low. High. Low. 
JONUATY 2... cccccces $6.90 $0.75 $0.75 
February 6.50 75 -70 
March .....cccccese 6.40 7 -70 
MENTE ccc cesecssvcs 6.00 -70 .76 
MARY cccccccecsesiss 6.00 -70 .70 
TUNG seciccccvssscs 5.50 .70 -70 
TAY scccecvcvcccce 5.40 .70 -70 
AMO cccvocscevic 5.40 -70 -65 
September 5.00 .70 .65 
October ...... 5.00 .65 .65 
November 5.00 65 .65 
December 5.00 .65 .65 
SOMO  catcivccnsves 5.00 75 -65 





Balsam Peru. 


Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for balsam Peru in each month of 
115:— 

---—Per pound—-— 





High law. 
TUMGGEG «ccc ccsccteucee $1.55 $1.55 
POREURET cccvcvscsceevtensses 2.25 1.55 
March : 2.25 
April 4. 2.06 
BN o.oo 05. 08.0500606006665600% 3.5 3.25 
POD ie cicsrsecens 3. 3.75 
July 3. 3.50 
August 4. 3.75 
Beptember ..cessccccssesese o 425 3.75 
DECODER ~. ccccccccccccescsccese 4.25 4.09 
NOVOGIMMDOP ..ccccccccscccceces 4.75 4.20 
EOPCGMENGE ccccc ce ccvcesesssens 5.25 4.75 
MOD ai scdscrcesesevisescdecs 5.25 1.55 


Balsam Tola. 


Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for balsam tolu in each month of 
19}5:-— 

---—Per pound—-— 








High. Low. 
COED ceccoersevecsivenvons $0.45 $0.42% 
PORPURTG oc ct cdsvcccdsocevess 42% 38 
March ...-ccccccccccccccsecs 424 39 
APPT ci ccccctccccecscosccsoes 45 -40 
BE scccncesetesseswceseenen .45 .40 
BOO 6 en0n660seepneeésvecede 40 -40 
PO 6065 6bn6u vb sen servvecenss .40 40 
AUBUSt occ cccccsecscvevessece 40 .39 
Beptemher .. pcecccesvcscecces .39 -39 
GROREP  konccvcsetcccvacssree -39 39 
OE nccuccccedavesenis -40 38 
BISOOIRDSE 6. cc cco ccosecssecks 38 -38 
WOE ccs ds teoevsencsesenttes 45 .38 

BARKS. 
Condurango. 

Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for condurango bark in each month 
of 1915:- 

---—Per pound—--—, 

High low. 

BOE. s. 6:065043 kebvceeddanee $0.12 $0.12 
POEUN 508keccsvesrodedsrece 12 12 
March -20 12 
April -25 -20 
May 40 25 
errr -40 -25 
BE; ascacbuaskuedas -25 -25 
August -25 -25 
eee PPP PUT Terrier -25 -25 
CGN pac cee scnnccecsacugnn .23 -25 
MOVOURDOEP cc cccccccvsescccece +25 -25 
DOCOMHOP ccc cccccccccccssese -25 -25 
MOE nds sec¥aceservtvccens coe §=—oD 12 

Casecara Sagrada. 
The following table shows the highest 


and lowest prices by months during the 
last year, based on the tigures for new 
bark, older goods usually bringing a pre- 





mium of 14@3c. 
r--—Per pound—-—, 
igh w. 
p EET OTTCRT COT oe $0.07 
February 071% 
DEE. “dee eceacedineteensuaee 7% 
RE, se Cqutaee ska 07% 
May 07% 
June 07% 
July 07% 
August 07 
September 07 
OOUGBOP ccsceseccvecess 07 
November .07 
December -06%4 
SE” Ne ScseKseon sessed caer 06% 





Cottonroot. 


Below are set forth the high amd low 
prices for ecottonroot bark in each month 
of 1915:— 

---—Per pound—-—, 





High. Low. 
TORUOLY bcc csiccsvecesreus ° $0.07% $0.07%6 
PEE .dc0n6aasensdsnees<es 07% 07% 
March re 07% 
April 07% OT 
May OTA 07% 
June 07% OT 
July 07% 07% 
Treen ‘<akes tee 07% :0746 
eS SS VCO CCL TT. CO COTE 07% 07% 
CS ca vivaeneeedesnen scan ee 074% 
DN <6 ds Saw eann cece be ain 07% 07% 
DSCOMINEP cocccncccsseccenees 07% OTA 
We 5 2ER dea ba xeaceddacbnaews 071% 071% 

Elm. 


The following table shows the high and 
oe eee for each month of 1915 for elm 
yark:— 

---—Per pound—-—, 





High. Low. 
January ...... acctwhaeueneuas $0.22 $0.20 
DE foc kcasksiessansceee .20 -20 
i <61¢s «snkeneda sabe a ose -20 
EE, sun eaca bawawe ois eeeakane -20 .20 
BY. c:ineessbacdad ans nas dae « ae -20 
MD sancnnedseséaies patesces. cae -20 
Pn. deca rha dia sacnaus torcss aa -20 
August ‘ .20 18 
September 18 -18 
October ..ccccss 18 17% 
November -18 -18 
December -18 18 
MD -dgahexva trcehsoans ° no oan 17% 


Lemon Peel. 

Below are set forth the high and lcw 
pees for lemon peel in each month of 
1915:— 








-Per pound-—, 
HI Lo 





High. we. 

JANUALY 2.00 ce cececsscvccene $0.05 $0.05 
February ...sscessesees cocces 05 
BEG, Sesicvcsusevectsciexecs san -05 
April coe ° coco «66 3 
May .... . +05 = 
June .... -05 ‘ 

TUly seccceee 05 -05 
AUBUBt ..cccscsocccees -05 05 
September .05 05 
OctOber .ccccccsccscevecscece 05 -05 
November 05 05 
December .05 .05 
VOOP ccccccvisccccccerere -05 .05 


Prickly Ash. 
In the following table the high and low 
prices for prickly ash bark are given for 
each month of 1915:— 








-——-Per pound--—-, 

Northern and Southern 

Low 
January $0.12 
February -12 
March ..ccssvccccccscecerce 32 
APPil ..cccccceeseees 12 
MAy cccccccccecsccscccss -12 
TUME cecsccccsesees 12 
TAY cccccccccscccvcccccccres 12 
August ° oAl 
September ....+-eseeeeereeeee ll ona 
October . All .10 
November 10 .10 
December 10 10 
Year 12 10 

Below are set forth the high and low 

prices for soap bark in each month of 

1915:— 


---Whole-— -——Cut—, --Crushed-, 


H... i 
$0.12 $0.12 
> 














H. L. ° 4 
Jan........$0.09 $0.08% $0.15 $0.12 
eesecee @ 08% .08% 15 .13 2 12 
08% .081%4 .16 .13 12 .11% 
10 .08% .24 .16 2 i 
es eee 10 .09 24 «6G | ae 
) 09 .08%  .15 i. a 10% 
Weeeee 08% .07% .15 15 .10% .08 
on ‘07% ‘O71 15 18 0 .09 
eserves 07% 07% 15 # «.13 09 .~@ 
eeecces .07% .07% «©1515 oo .0 
.OT% .0T% 15 .15 .09 .09 
Sevesce 07% 07% = .15 15 oO 09 
10 07% -24 12 12 .0 
Wahoo. 

The following table shows the high and 
lew prices for each month of 1915 for 
wahoo bark of root and tree:— 

aa Per pound ——, 
Bark of root. Bark of tree. 
High. Low. High. Low. 
SOBURTY occ cccscse $0.36 «$0.36 $0.12 $0.12 
February ........- 36 36 12 12 
BED. covavvcveces 36 36 12 12 
ADTil ...cccccccses .36 .36 12 -12 
MAY ccccccccccccce .36 33 12 12 
TUNE .ccscccccccoee 33 Be 12 2 
July 33 oe -12 12 
August ... 33 33 12 12 
September ........ 33 oF -12 12 
October ...--ceceee 33 33 12 12 
November ......-. -33 .33 312 3 
December ......++- 33 33 12 12 
VORP ceccccccecccs .36 33 12 12 
BERRIES. 
Cubebs. 


The following table shows the high and 
low prices in each month of 1915 for cubeb 
berries :— 

Per pound 








ees iG TN 
Ordinary. xX. Powdered. 
H. ms H. L a. ae 
January. .$0.47 $0.47 $0.52%4$0.52% $0.50 $0.50 
February. .47  .45 52% .50 50 47% 
March.... .45 .45 50 aa) 47% .42% 
45 = «45 mo oO 47% .47% 
45 .45 HO wo 47% .47% 
45 .45 50 50 ATA AT 
45 42% 5O 47% 3.47% .47% 
August... .45 .42% .50 47144 «~«ATYE 45 
September .42% .42% .47% .47% .45 .465 
October... .42% .42% .47% .47% .45 = .45 
November .42% .42% 474 47% .45~ .45 
December, .42% .42% 47% 47% 45 .45 
Year..... 47 .42% «.52% .47% .50 .42% 
Juniper. 


Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for juniper berries in each month 
of 1915:— -—-Per pound-—, 







Low. 
January $0 03% 
February 08% 
Mar¢h .03% 
rr 08% 
TER ccccccccccccccncccccccecs 08% 
BUM cccccccscescsccccavccses 0446 
Sdveceaseepaeeusensennwes .038% 
August 08% 
September -0344 
October ...cccccsecce 038% 
November -08% 
December -0344 
ME (so cp suda dees dnnedandeaess .03% 


Prickly Ash. 
In the fcllowing table the high and low 
prices for prickly ash berries are given 
for each month of 1915:— 


c—-Per pound-— 









High. Low. 
BOMEOES a wccaciaadccsstseves $0.15 $0.15 
February ..cccccccscccccccecs -15 12 
March ..... encceecee 666s 6606 15 -12 
DE  ov6o¢tdSes peeeesarksee sé 15 15 
BEE canstCescbsacsaciseveeous 15 13 
JUNO coccccccvccccccccceses ee 018 13 
TUF acccccccccccsccccceccecee 13 .13 
BMMURE a cccccscvsccccccsccees 14 13 
September .....-cscscscecesss 14 .14 
GREENE gehts cd cncocesiocceses 14 .14 
DEO. vicccekes' sen see ane 14 -14 
BOE  st-cos eg csvceensceee 14 .13 
BOBF cccccescccscscecveecese « AS 12 
CALABAR BEANS. 


In the following table the high and low 






prices for calabar beans are given for 
each month of 1915:— High. Low. 
TONUBTY .ccccccccccccscccccces $0.25 $0.20 
DONE codcacescesnavencosus -20 +20 
BIE a cccecccseccccscccesess -20 -20 
April . eee .20 
ES a ea ee res ee .20 -20 
TOMO cccccccsccsece eee taceeesee 20 -20 
ME Ke ecdenevesetevacceeceass 20 .20 
PE” + sp bia b's oaind SEE ore 20 .20 
BO OT rr ee -20 .20 
CE nccdéceacecene pibecnen -20 .20 
November .......... Senacasnes -20 -20 
December ....- Simandadeeisness 20 2 
TS ics a caKvkaw aa vbe Ke cas 25 -20 


TONKA BEANS. 


Below are set forth the high and low 
pee. for tonka beans in each month 
0 I19:— 


Per pound 


ar 
Angostura. Para, Surinam. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
January $1.50 $1.50 $0.85 $0.85 $0.90 $0.90 
February 1.50 1.10 85 .75 90 .85 
March ..... 1.10 1.10 15 6.75 -85 85 
DO aucune 1.10 1.10 7% .% 85 .85 
May .....-. 1.10 .90 -75 =.75 85 .85 
JOBS ccceeee 20 80 75 .65 85 .85 
July .....-- 80 .90 -65 .65 85 = 85 
August . 90 90 65 .65 8 .75 
September .. .90 .90 65 65 -T .75 
October 90 .90 85 65 -75 = .75 
November .. .90 .90 65 65 -7% .1% 
December 90 .90 65 =.65 7 .75 
Year ....... 150 .90 85 .65 90 .75 


VANILLA BEANS, 
Comparison of three leading kinds. 
Below are set forth the high and low 

prices for Mexican, Bourbon and Tahiti 
vunilla beans in each month of 1915:— 













Per pound 
Mexican, Tahiti. 
Whole. Bourbon. Green 

Range, as As to label. As 

to quality. quality. to quality. 
January... $3.50@2.75 $3.50@2.50 $1.90@1.50 
February.. 2.75@2.75 2.50@2.50 1.50@1.50 
March ..... 2.75@2.70 2.530@2.50 1.40@1.40 
April...... 2.75@2.50 2 @2.25 1.50@1.40 
May.. 2. -25@2.25 1.50@1.50 
June. «e 2.25@2.25 1.50@1.35 
SAF c ccvcces 2.25@2.25 1.35@1.35 
August..... 2.25@2.25 1.35@1.35 
September., 2.75@2.62% 2.25@2.25 1.35@1.35 
October.... 3.50@2.75 2.60@2.25 1.35@1.30 
November... 3.50@3.50 2.50@2.50 1.30@1.25 
December.. 3.75@3.50 2.50@2.50 1.45@1.25 
Year....... 3.75@2.50  3.50@2.25 1.90@1.25 

MEXICAN. 
Whole. 


A summary of the high and low prices 
for Mexican whole beans during recent 
years follows, the basis being the cheap- 
est goods on the market:— 

MEXICAN WHOLE BEANS. 


c——Per pound————,, 
le Lo 





High w 
p60SVEC SUEDE COe CECE $11.00 $9.00 
OVO SCCr CUETO ONCE 9.00 6.75 

6.75 4.75 

6.50 5.00 

cveeveee 5.00 3.75 

ecececess 3.50 2.75 

oocvcece 2.75 2.75 

4.25 2.75 

PTTTITT TTT T TT 4.25 3.00 

060060600 60066000888 3.25 2.75 

PITT TTT ERT ier Tt 3.37% 2.75 

SeeC0 ce see seveseenes 4.00 2.75 

168006060 6ESRCSO TENS 5.00 3.50 
Ks ehTeSTECRERL eS ees 4.00 3.62% 

cduN seeks eesouueete ».00 3.50 

00600 b50CCC COREE D EOD 3.75 2.50 

Cuts. 


A comparison of quotations for Mexican 
cuts 1n the local trade is afforded by the 
following summary :— 


MEXICAN CUTS. 
c———Per pound, 


High. Low. 

$9.00 $7.75 
8.00 5.75 
5.75 3.25 
4.00 3.50 
3.50 2.50 
2.5 1.50 
2.15 1.75 
3.87% 2.00 

75 2.¢ 

2 62% 2.25 
3.12% 2.25 
3.75 2.37% 
3.85 3.20 
3.25 3.20 
3.50 2.75 
3.25 2.25 





BOURBON BEANS. 

The following table shows the high and 
low leveis of Bourbon vanilla beans in 
the locai market during the last fifteen 
years:— 

BOURBON BEANS. 


-——Per pound--——_, 


Low 
1900 $4.00 
1901 3.00 
1902 2.50 
1903 1.50 
1904 1.50 
1905 1.00 
1906 1.00 
1907 1.25 
1908 1.50 
1909 1.75 
1910 2.75 
1911 2.75 
1912 3.00 
1913 2.75 
1914 2.75 
1915 2.25 





ESSENTIAL OILS. 
ALMOND. 





Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for almond oil in each month of 
1915:— ———-Per pound————_, 

-—Bitter—, -~Artificial— 

High. Low. High. Low. 

DIR i iccikédes $4.75 $4.75 $1.00 $1.00 
February ......... 4.75 5 1.25 1.00 
March ..... grnesion 4.75 1.25 1.25 
i 1.50 1.23 

‘ 3.00 1.50 

3. 3.50 3.00 

6.7 4.00 3.50 

6.75 4.50 4.00 

September ........ 7. 5.00 4.50 
CGE éicccadnes 7.50 5.50 5.59 
November 8.50 5.50 5.50 
December ...cces. 9.00 - 5.50 5.50 
OS ere 9.00 5.50 1.00 

BERGAMOT. 

A monthly summary of high and low 

prices for bergamot oil during the last 








year follows:— 

-—Per pound—, 

——1915—- 

High Low, 
CO vc eccacbciuqavseeiniee $3.75 $3.25 
PEED eccctoncscceveseeses - 3.25 3.15 
DEE docavesevenesneseseecae6 3.15 3.00 
MGR BaP ceeds céavceisceenawes 3.15 3.00 
May b 3.10 
June 3.00 
July 3.15 
BENE © kd cicesecccrcacvtgaasce 3.05 
September 3.05 
OCtODEP cccccccce 3.10 
November 3.10 
December 3.50 
WE saeeeese 3.00 


LEMON. 
A summary of high and low quotations 
for lemom oil for each month during the 
last year follows:— 


und—, 

——1915—_— 

Low. 

January $1.05 
February 1.10 
BEOTOR sc occicccese 1.05 
Dn 6tsebeeas 1.05 
MT | shdcvetetenue 1.00 
June .... 1,00 
Pare 1,10 
August 1.10 
September 1.05 
October 1.00 
November 1.00 
December ‘ -95 
WOE Keecstcecscnsscee ereeees 1.25 -05 


A record of high and low prices b 


years from 1901 to 1915 follows:— 





OIL PAINT AND 





DRUG REPORTER 


ORANGE, 
Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for sweet orange oil in each month 
of 1915:— 





———Per pound————_~ 
Italian. West Indian. 
High. Low High. Low, 
JONUATY cosccsces . $1.60 $1.60 $1. $1.50 
February .......+: 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.40 
March Be 1.50 1.40 1.25 
APTI wcccccscsvcse a 1.50 1.50 1.25 
May -75 1.65 1.50 1.40 
June ° 1.65 1.50 1.40 
THUY soccsccvcces . 1.75 1.70 1.50 
August x 1.85 1.70 1.65 
September ........ 1.85 1.75 1.7 1.65 
October ......056- 1.75 1.75 1.7 1.65 
November ........ 1.80 1.75 1.65 1.50 
December ........ 1.90 1.80 1.50 1.50 
BORE scsovevsveses 2.00 1.50 1.70 1.25 
PEPPERMINT. 
High and low prices for bulk pepper- 


mint oil for the last year are summarized 
as follows:— 





——1915— 

-—Per pound—, 

e Low. 

TAMGREY scccvccccvecssss A $1.35 
February ° 1.50 
March .ccccccees 1.55 
BOT covccecece . 1.55 
BERG sc veccccccccccccsesteees . 1.65 
SUMO cccosccvccssssccccecsssece “ 1.60 
FURY cecccccccevsvesesscesersse .65 1.65 
ROBNM cecrccecscccecvcccccece . 1.55 
September ° 1.50 
October . 1.55 
November ‘ 1.90 
December ° 1.90 
WORF ccssvceseccccscdecccess eccee OO 1.35 
A record of the high and low prices for 


the years 1911 to 1915, inclusive, follows:— 


High. Low. igh. Low 
ORR. cs 0 0s $2.90 $2.25 1914...... $4.60 $1.40 
WHER. cccee 2.85 2.75 1915...... 2.00 1.3 
1913... 3.85 2.75 
SPEARMINT. 


A sutnmary of high and low prices for 





spearmint oil during the last year fol- 
lows :— 

-— -1915-—— 

-—Per pound—, 

High. Low. 
SERED oc ccicrcceccesccceveses $1.50 $1.5 
WOREGNEG cscccrcsesccsvccceses 1.5 1.50 
March 1.5 1.50 
April 1.50 1.50 
May 1.50 1.5 
June 1.50 1.50 
July 1.5 1.35 
August 1.50 1.35 
BOPCSBSP cccccsccsscccccocces 1.50 1.35 
GHGS cecccccssees Soeonceseea 1.75 1.60 
NOVOMIBDOP 2. ccccccccsccccosces 1.75 1.75 
DOCOMIDEP wccccccvccccccccevese 1.75 1.75 
Year ..... Os cttsdeasévauedewns 1.75 1.35 


A record of the high and low prices for 
the last four years follows:— 


High. Low. High. Low. 
1912.00. $4.55 $4.35 BONS. caces $4.00 $1.50 
WOES. cc ccs 485 4.00 1915...... 1.75 1.35 

FLOWERS. 


SAFFRON, AMERICAN. 
The following table shows the fluctua- 
tions in prices for American saffron flow- 





ers im 1915:— 
-—-—1915—_-— 
-Cents per Ib. 
High. Low. 
SOE oc ceicscceveseseeveises 35 32% 
PORCUBTY ccccccccccccccccccsce 32% 32% 
PRRGED cc cedccccccssccccecscoes 32% 32 
APTI] ccccccccescsccccccscecese 35 32 
BR ccccetesnessaccseovess ° 35 32 
SORO cccccccccccscccsesseccsece - % 35 
TONY cccccccccccsccccsccccscece 75 65 
AUBUSE ccccccccccccccccccecces 65 60 
September ....ccccscccccccsece 65 60 
OCtODEP occcccccccccesccccceses 65 60 
November ..cccccccccccccccces 70 65 
December - 1.25 70 
WORE cccvccecccesess os ¥eeees oe 1.25 32 
A record of high and low prices for 


the last six years follows:— 
-————Cents per pound—-————_, 
High. Low. High. Low. 
BGEO. ccceces bo 18 1913...... 45 30 
BORE .covcoce 33 18 BORE. cece 0 35 
1913. ...ss0e 45 33 WB .ccece 1.2 32 


SAFFRON FLOWERS, SPANISH. 


c—-Per pound-—, 
Lo 





1915. Ww. 
January . $10.50 
February i 11.75 
MERGER. cecccdicrecstecoeeeces 2. 11.75 
BOG kd cvnceeetesvéateaeeens Z 12.00 
MA covescccccccesesccecoecs , 12.00 
WE ccc ccc cndntcgeesesededes ; 11.75 
TOES cccvcccvsvcasvcescocsecs 2 11.50 
August . 11.25 
Bemtember oc ceccccesecossse 11.25 11.25 
October 11.25 11.00 
November 11.00 11.00 
December 11.25 11.00 
WORF sccwsresectsenseos 12.00 10.50 





ALOES, CURACAO, 
The following shows the prevailing high 
and low prices for Curacao aloes in cases 
in each month during the last year:— 


CURACAO ALOES, IN CASES AND GOURDS 
ee Cents per pound———, 





‘ases Gourds. 

1915. H. L. H. L. 
pS Perr error 13 13 13 13 
February ........- 13 12% 13 12% 
BEATER cccccccesecs 12% 12% 12 12% 
AMTth wcccccccccecs 12% 12% 12% 12% 
BE vcceerceseness 12% 12 12% 12% 
SEED, . osiuwentigetas 12 11% 12% 12% 
WUE 64% oeseesnses +12% 11% 12% 12% 
AUB cccccss 13 12% 14 12% 
September . 15 13 14 13 
October oo BS 12% 13 13 
November ......++ 13 13 13 13 
December ......-+-+ 14 13 15 13 
VORP cove coccscece 15 11% 15 12% 


A suramary of the high and low prices 
for Curacao aloes in cases in the last six 
years follows:— 

--Cents per pound-, 
Hi Low. 


gh. 
BOOD. oc cncnntoncdececeovesess 8% 6% 
TER c cccvccncot o¢veenee st 0008 8 6% 
BOE on cccccncsenvsccegesece » ALY 7% 
BS pccccesavccscesseeségese 11 6% 
re dpcecorseses 16 8 
Be cbceccccoagesovce evcee 14 114 


ARABIC, 


In the following table the high and low 
prices for amber sorts of gum arabic are 
given for each month of 1915:— 


--Cents per pound—, 





1915. High. Low. 
DIES « 6 in o24-s 500000 ab aha 1 11% 
PODFUATY ...cccccccccccccess 12 11% 
WEEE. 45000005026 ocddecens 14 12 
ABO cccéues oosecvececescces 14 13 
DE? éccusack vite caned esece OB 13 
June ... ‘ ecocee 38 13 
PE ass: - 13 13 
August ... S00 +. 16 13 
MOOTED a ncteccesesccnecas 16 16 
OCCOBOL .cccccces shunbeiaeean ae 16 


63 





November ..... poccevesecces ME 20 
December co ccccscccscsccsses B 21 
Yoar ...... Cooccccecbecoeeses SB 11% 
CAMPHOR. 
American, Refined. 
High and low prices for American re- 


fined camphor in bulk, by months, for 1915 
are shown in the following summary:— 


Cents per pound, 
bulk, in barrels. 


1915. High. Low 
SUMGREY ceccccccdcvcssevescs 44% 41 
February .....-++.. 6 Oecd5ceee 41 41 
BEOTCH secccccccescsccesse ° 41 41 
BITE ccevccccscccvcescsevese 41 41 
BER cc ccccccccveceseccesoese 48 41 
TUNG coccevccccsessecvcsccess 3 43 
GURY cv cecccccccccvsseveceess < 43 
AUBUB cc cccvccsscccsscccese 43 
September 42 
OOTOHOP ccccscccccccesscssces 42 
November 42 
December 42 
VORP ccccccccscecvccsccceces 41 





A record of the high and low prices for 
the five previous years follows:— - 





High Low 
RODD. cc csvccccvcccsscccscceces 45 42 
Pe Coen erecsontecasses ee 4914 42 
PPR ccctececdoccesoccsvcceses 44 44 
BOIS. ce ccccsccesese gceuseesces 44 42 
Bs 0.6.0.0 0.6066 0.00650009s 50s gee 59% 41 
BOER wccccesceccececduscecsess 4416 41 
Japan Refined (amphor, 2 1-2-Ib. 
Slabs. 
-Cents per pound—, 
1915. ° Low. 
January 41 
February 40% 
March . * 401, 
FS ELLE ET eee oA, 39 
BUOY sccccccccccecesccscusese 3Y, 4015 
SOMO acccvessecsereccccesvess 4314 
GUY secvccccedcctvcscccccces 42% 
August 2k, 421, 
September ......... veveanves 421%, 42 
BOONE. 08s 6c ecceccvevcesens 42 41% 
PUOVGINDOP cccccccnacossesiéve 42 41% 
DOGRBEP ccccccccccccesceces 42% 420 
BOP 6.065.005 0556055060008-505 43-4 39 


TRAGACANTH., 

The following tables show the high and 
low prices in each month of 1915 for the 
first, second and third qualities and sorts 
of Aleppo gum, and also for the first, sec- 
ond and third qualities of Turkish gum:— 








ae - Per pound oe 
Firsts. Seconds. Thirds. Sorts. 
Hw. Ie on L. H. L. Mm. Ee 





Jan. 2.00 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.00 1.00 .5O 50 
Feb. 2.00 2.00 1.60 1.40 1.001.000 4 .50 
March 2.00 2.00 1.601.460 100100 DO .5O 
April 2.00 2.00 1.60 1.66 1.00 1.00 .) 50 
May 2.00 1.90 1.01.60 1.00 1.00 50 50 
June 2.10 1.99 1.70 1.60 1.00 1.00 50 .50 
July... 2.10 2.10 1.80 1.70 1.00 1.00 .50 .50 
Aug 2.10 2.00 1.89 1.80 1.00 1.00 .50 .5o 
Sept.... 2.10 2.06 1.80 1.80 1.00 1.00 .5 
Oct.... 2.00 200 1.80 1.80 1.00 1.00 .50 
Nov 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.00 1.00 50 
Dec.. 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.80 1,001.00 50 
Year... 2.10 1.90 1801.0 1.00100 .56 
Tarkish. 
Per pound———_——_—., 
Firsts. Seconds. Thirds. 
L. H. kL |. F * 
January $1.70 $1.70 $1.20$1.20 $0.80 $0.80 
February 1.7¢@ 1.70 1.20 1.20 2 80 
March ..... 1.70 1.70 1.20 1.20 80 8 
April ...... 1.70 1.70 1.20 1.20 80 = .80 
WEP cocccce 1.70 1.70 1.20 1.20 30 SO 
WD newcbewe 1.70 1.70 1.20 1.20 80 =.80 
July ....-. 1.80 1.7 1.20 1.20 80 .80 
September... 1.75 1.75 1.20 1.20 80 80 
August .... 1.80 1.75 1.20 1.2 30 80 
October .... 1.75 1.75 1.20 1.20 30 80 
November... 1.75 1.75 1.20 1.20 20 80 
December... 1.75 1.75 1.20 1.20 2 .80 
Year - 1.80 1.70 1.20 1.2 80 .80 
HERBS AND LEAVES. 
BUCHU. 


- High and low prices for short buchu 
ores for the last year are set forth as 
ollews:— 


BUCHU SHORT AND LONG. 





c—-—-Per pound——_-——_, 
Short. Long. 
1915. H. L. . . 

SOMGRGY co ccvscces $1.55 $1.45 $1.30 $1.30 
February ...... <. ae 1.55 1.30 1.30 
BEE acdcccces -- 155 1.45 1.30 1.25 
April - 1.40 1.30 1.28 1.28 
Me Sasceuaae soce Bee 1.20 1.28 1.20 
MD soeascceces - 1.20 1.15 1.2 1.17 
BD orb 0nsnr canes 1.15 1.10 1.17 1.05 
MUBUB ccccccccce 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.00 
September ...... 1.05 1.10 1.17 1.05 
October -20 1.05 1.15 1.00 
November ....... 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.15 
December ........ 1.2 1.25 1.20 1.20 
BOR “eas cccads 15S 1.05 130 1.00 


A summary of the high and low prices 
for the short leaves in the last four years 
follows:— 


High Low. 
66 00846848 60460 dREéR CARER $1.65 $0.95 
We ca ettaanes Pub cssceesseoace 1.50 1.25 
EDS 600 e6cenner <eeenwnced ee 1.85 1.30 
BO cwe he6ewennedongeekannséene 1.55 1.05 


BELLADONNA LEAVES, 


The following table shows the high and 
low prices in each month of 1915 for bella- 
donna leaves:— 

r—-Fer pound-—, 






1915. High Low 
PN Kuna vad ene bebe deans $1.50 $1.00 
FPevruary ..-ccsccsscces coces 1.25 1.00 
March eVbeckeredevensenes 1.30 1.23 
SE. 6:64 4.u8406206000 8b RK ROES 1.30 1.25 

Yo ccccccesccccccccccsesoce 1.25 1.25 
BUND ccccsocseccve 1.25 85 
July 1.25 .75 
August 1.50 1.25 
September 1.50 1.40 
Octooer ...... 1.50 1.35 
November 1.35 1.35 
December 1.35 1.35 
TOE vn kbcneccongegncasénses - 150 .15 


GOLDEN SEAL. ‘ 
High and low prices for golden seal root 
in each month of 1914, together with those 
for the two years previous, are shown in 
the following summary :— 


c——-Per pound-—, 





1915. High. Low. 
PE 646 pd eanededesoeanan $260 $4.20 
DE  <ccshdxeekéda cadane 4.60 4.60 
March \. 4.60 
April 8 4.60 
May i 4.60 
June y 4.50 
July . 4.25 
DEE ‘stheatoiad ovaccesanas 4.25 4.25 
CREROP cocenccvececcecece 4.25 4.25 
TREREEE  orecrcrococe ékeauees - 435 4.25 
DE ao ccseneeasesceczer 4.50 4.35 
DD theexdtcappeanece ce 4.50 4.50 
a Nisanin ng abes Sedat nerd 4.85 4.20 


A record of the high and low prices for 
the three previous years follows:— 


Low. 
$4.00 
3.90 
4.20 
4.20 








IPECAC. 
Che following table shows the high and 
low prices in each month of 1915 for Car- 
tagena and Rio ipecac root:— 





————--Per pound-————— 
Cartagena Rio. 

High. Low. High. Low 
SORUBEY ccvvreces $2.00 $1.85 *$4.00 $4.00 
February .......6. 2.00 2.00 3.55 3.10 
MEBSOR .occcsees 1.70 3.10 
BOTT sc cisoveciosce 5 3.10 
BE bbbevevevssens 5.00 
SOMO vescvececcvses 5.00 5.00 
Perr 5.00 «5.00 
AUBUSt 2. eeeceuee 2.25 5.00 5.00 
September 2.00 5.00 4.00 
October . 2.00 4.00 2.85 
November 2.00 3.00 2.85 
December ..... 2.50 4.00 3.00 
VORP cccces 1.70 5.00 2.85 





*Not obtainable on spot. 
CARTAGENA. 
A summary of the high and low prices 
for Cartagena root for the last five years 
follows :— 


High Low. 
| EET ET Tere eerTeerin $2.30 $1.75 
PE 66 66800660005 0d 0s 8 00608 2.35 1.45 
CCS 6 bn bbb rv etsceseeueées 2.20 1.75 
Es 6660 bed CHEV E CDE CODES CCES 2.00 1.42% 
PNG cdkervercssdsncensenbeses 5.50 1.70 


JALAP. 
The following table shows high and low 








prices for jalap root for each month in 
1915:— 
--Cents per pound—, 
1915. High Low. 
MEET 6 6ccbetvsessenteves 10 10 
PODTURTY cccscccscccccccccecs 10 10 
BEMTOR ccc cccccccccsesscese 10 9% 
BETTE ccccccvvcesisvcsucessese 9% 9% 
BE cc eweterovcntissesscssece 10 95 
June . 1 S 
July Ss S 
August ... 9 Ss 
September ......... eteevese 9 9 
October 22.5.6. +ensendde 9 8% 
November R% s% 
December ......-+5++- S% 8% 


TORP ccc cccevccccces cs ae Ss 
A record of high and low prices for the 





past five years follows: 
--Cents per pound 

High. law. 

Ce ccescnscsccesee 40 22 
Me ecevsvcsccccess 26 22 

eeeneessceoes 24 13 
Cosesecccetocereos 20 10 
0 c0ecccceesceese 10 a 
SARSAPARILLA. 


Mexican. 

The high and low quotations for Mexi- 
can or Tampico sarsaparilla root each 
month during the last year are shown in 
the tollowing summary:— 

--Cents per pound 


1915. High Low. 
ED: cetcovéccrvcostess 14 10 
PUES ccccccovecccoseccers 12 12 
BEOSCH cc ccccccccccccscocceces 12 9 
PE ebb heteveewarsecoessa® - 10 
BO Sc cwvccscccvecssveceeses » 12 11 
SD 6db662 000 bv ersevestacoes 12 ll 
PUY ccccsccccccecccesescseece 15 12 
BEE coccresccvvccncecsocen 14 13 
BOWOOMNRSP ccc ccccvcccccscess 13 13 
QERORSE nw cccsvccccccccceccese 13 13 
PEOVGUEDEE occ cccccccesscces 13 12% 
DOUEE . cccvcvccsvcscousse 1244 12 
TO cccccccccscosesccssseces 15 9 


A record of the high and low prices for 
previous 


the five years follows:— 





SENEGA. 
High and low prices for senega root in 
each month of 1915 are shown as follows:— 
--Cents per pound—, 






1915. High. Low. 
CET acccceccseccsoucvesces 38 3 
NUE cccaccdessosesececes 38 3 
EEE ccc cevecisccecacscceses 4 38 
PY Sadvobtndcevs vesesnectas 2 40 
BR scene ccccccsvececcceseve 2 42 
DN Satedesseutedavesseuknee 42 42 
July ... 42 35 
August ... 35 
September 35 
CE) cbccsvecersgcccsesusys 35 
POOVOMIDOP cc cccccccccccsccace 41 38 
DOCOMRDOP oc ccccccccscccccces 45 41 
MORE cvcccccncccncesaccesagen 45 35 


A record of high and low prices for the 
five years follows:— 








Low 
43 
42 
oY 
63 
38 
35 
SEEDS. 
CANARY. 

Below are set forth the high and low 
prices for canary seed in each of the 
months of 1915:— 

-——--——Cents per pound——---——-, 
South 
Smyrna. American. Dutch. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
7% 6% 4 614 6 6 
6% 6% 6% 6% 6 6 
7 6% 645 6% 6% «6 
7 6% 6 5% 6% 5% 
6% 6% 5% 5% 5% 5% 
6% 6% 5% 5 5% 5% 
6% 614 54 4% 5% 5% 
6% 5% 4% «= 4% 6 5% 
5% 5% 4% 4% 6 6 
5% 5% 4% 4% 6 6 
5% 6% 4% 4% 6 6 
5% 5% 4% 4% 6 4% 
7% 5% 6% 4% 6% 4% 
CARAWAY. 


A summary of high and low prices for 
caraway seed in each month of 1915 is 
shown in the following table:-—- 

--Cents per pound—, 





1915 High s0ow. 
January 8%, 8, 
PT vccceckes cea neenae’s 9% &%4 
RE ated ga wee bie dee ue o% 91g 
April 9% 814 
May 8% 8% 
June 10 8 
July Ms ss ath aided 10% 10 
AUBUSt .cccespeccccss <sedonn el 9% 
September .........06: ‘ 97% 9% 
October ....ccecccseees a BS 9% 
November ......++-+++ - 138% By 
December ......... . 13% 12% 
TORE oc csc cce 13% 815 


A record of the high and low prices 
the previous four years follow:— 


High Low 
Li kek sé esas nakbens 6% 5 
a ere ee g Ki, 
Mt ces be gakendnsverscd@es.s 7% 5% 
EE ie 6 Cee er eb seen esies 6s he 15 7 
WDID. cocccccscccsaccersscseces 13% 8% 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER. 


CELERY. 
High and low quotations for celery seed 


in 1915 are shown by monthly compari- 
sons as follows:— 
CELERY SEED. 
Cents per pound—, 

1915. High Low. 
January 20 1 
February 
March 

April 
May 
SORE. cycvsecvvesce 
SUBly cccccccccccces 

AUBUSt 2. cece cerens 


September .....ceeeeeeee 
October 
November 
December 
Year cone 
\ summary of 
for the previous three years:— 





High Low. 
1912... (b080e8 enue 30 a Bed 
Oo er 45 12 
1914.. bo eeesevocerereseee 40 14 
WIG. 0 sc ctvecdecsvcsespesuees 35 14 
SPICES. 
CLOVES. 
Zanzibar. 
Following is a summary of the high and 
low points reached by Zanzibar cloves 


during each month of 1915, and the high- 
est and lowest figures recorded in the 
last sixteen years:— 

-Cents per pound— 





1915. High. Low. 
January 17% 17% 
February 17% 17 
March 66beGes es bier snees 17% 17 
April var dcspoupansheais.cis <a 17% 
May vil ddeeeReeterRCeee 17% 17 
BG vectorial 6 atpuddvaaves 17 15% 
FAhy ssccsoss 15% 15% 
August 15'% 154 
September os ad és - H% 15% 
October san 17 15% 
November écvessoves Oe 18 
Decembe: danees . 21 2 
Year Fen saRCaS ese eee ee 15% 

-Cents per pound— 

High Low. 
11h ; 21 15% 
114. . ; ; oa 141% 
191%.... 21% 15 
RR Aeriveveivaeievsiesaaneed oy 10% 
BOE. cee ce cscveseccvcecses 1 12 
SOEs cevescdvrevestoucsse ht 10 
19. ... eUNRE aU eb etedeKe Oe wy, 
BN 606 bb enesenewesén veers ee 12 10 
BOGE ccc ccercctessocoscocesseee 18% 11 
BOs 6 cc vccresrvevcvevecséecee 15 3 
190%... 14% 8! 
1M Bhi 1% 
Th03 . oune - 101 
1m2.. / oe Seeetbuceess 9 
1901 afics hated ‘Stes . 9% 
WAXES. 
CARNAUBA. 

Below are set forth the high and low 

prices for the No. 3 chalky and North 


Country grades of carnauba wax in each 
month of 1915:— 
— Cents per pound 
3 


No. No. 3 
North Country. 
1915. High. Low 
January 30 27 


February | 





March .. 2 7 p5) 
arr . @ 25 241 
Me ancewescaes oo. = 25 241, 
SOMO ccvccssese 2 24 24 
SUF cecccaccce oo ae 2316 ay, 
BE, sci bevwnees Bu, 22 2s 
September sae ae 22 22 
October ...... a 22 22 
November ........ 22 22 22 
December ........ 22 22 22 
Year . 2 ad 22 
JAPAN. 
The high and low prices for Japan wax 
by months during 1915 follow:— 
--Cents per pound-, 
1915, High. Low. 
January -- 10% 10% 
En: Cn ae weds se ¥.0u bee bee 12 10% 
EE Lisavankdéineavewes 13 12 
DE. Atk esGenbedd éadaweee 12% 12! 
SE ch cease cen cokeutha 12% 12. 
P| ” OPT Tee eee 12 11% 
Ml. dutta avudnsesacbucdbe 13% 11% 
BE - wae ecnnceens gensees 13 121% 
ON nintctancceuckaaee s 13% 12% 
GROOEE - esne eg Saccsccees 12% 12 
NN si oviesédnncecdkan 12% 12 
DE anécda cdgainsdtnaes 3 12% 
BOE as cares wedeues 13% 10% 


NEW YORK SHELLAC MARKET. 

The year has brought substantial 
improvement to the shellac market, the 
most vital developments covering the 
last few months. The question of 
freight accommodations from Calcutta 
proved the greatest factor in the mar- 
ket’s destinies, heavy withdrawals of 
British vessels from the merchant ma- 
rine for government service having 
been accompanied with the more serious 
turn of the Balkan complications, ne- 
cessitating an apportionment of shellac 
export engagements to a much finer 
degree. The possibility of closing the 
Suez Canal attracted much attention, 
although the effect of shipments via 
the Cape of Good Hope was not re- 
garded as of great moment, a matter 
of about three weeks’ delay. Late in 
the year the Cape rate became an ac- 
cepted alternative, owing to the wide 
variance in war insurance risks, the 
activity of German submarines in the 
Mediterranean increasing the premium 
to 8@10 per cent., while the Cape rate 
was around 1 per cent. The more se- 
rious limitation upon freight facilities 
late in the year operated to al] the 
greater disadvantage to importing in- 
terests, since November is generally 
counted the first full month duriig 
which shipments may be fairly relied 
upon to reach their destination free 
and ready for distribution. 

The record of shipments from Cali- 
cutta for the shellac year ending No- 
vember to this country attracted much 
attention by reason of the substantial 
increase during a period when trade 
conditions have been subjected to so 
many harassing factors. The ship- 
ments totaled 153,600 packages, or 
about 45,000 packages in excesg of the 
aggregate for the former year. The 
normal country’s annual consumption 


has been placed at around 125,000 
packages. The regular trade stocks 
seemed rather suggestive of a lessened 
volume of imports, and some of the 
consuming interests were known to be 
urgent buyers. The distribution of the 
surplus receipts became somewhat of 
a question in the local trade. The 
most logical explanation was believed 
to lie in the general expansion of the 
country’s consumption, with probably 
the greatest proportionate gain in 
phonograph records. This field has 
been developed on most encouraging 
lines and is credited with a substan- 
tial share of the general consumption, 
with prospects for further steady in- 
creases. The hat trade, an important 
factor twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
has lapsed into an outlet of almost 
negligible proportions. For varnish 
and compound requirements shellac is 
entering on broadening lines. 

At the opening of the year T. N. was 
quoted at 144%@l5c. There was an 
early advance to 15c. as a minimum, 
based chiefly on the possibility of a 
lessened production or the prospects of 
an increased acreage for food products, 
but this factor proved of flightly sig- 
nificance, and Calcutta and London 
were soon in easier tendency, causing 
a reduction to 14c. on spot by the end 
of January. From this point the pri- 
mary market developed a firmer course 
on the freight situation, with bags 
practically replacing cases as the most 
economical basis for shipment. The 
freight situation assumed steadily in- 
creasing handicaps, and by the end of 
March the cost to lay down T. N. here 
was placed at nearly 2c., as against 
144@%c. ordinarily, but there was no 
appreciable reflection upon spot prices. 
The course of the local market was 
generally uneventful over the next 
few months, and quotations remained 
at a relatively low level, chiefly as a 
result of dull trade and sharp compe- 
tition. Primary offers continued of a 
sparing character, based on the re- 
striction upon freight engagements and 
facilities. Under the influence of a 
flurry in Calcutta a 15c, spot basis for 
T. N. was in effect by October. With 
the tightening of the freight situation 
during the closing months the local 
market came into its most creditable 
position in more than a year late in 
November, with 18c. ruling for T. N. 
Foreign developments continued of a 
strengthening character, the most sig- 
nificant being the sharp advance in 
war risk insurance via the Mediter- 
ranean. Even London was regarded 
as a more favorable basis for imme- 
diate shipment and an advantage to 
which much consideration was at- 
tached was the assurance of fairly reli- 
able shipment, whereas Calcutta has 
the benefit of an option allowing sixty 
days’ delay. The spot basis was ad- 
vanced to 20@21c., and some sellers 
made a distinction between prices, 20c. 
for freed, and 21ic. for free T. N., due 
to the increasing scarcity of the latter 
goods. By the close of the year 2ic. 
was a minimum quotation for T. N. of 
any description, and greater concern 
was manifested over prospects for 
January clearances, upon which more 
reliance was placed for deliveries to 
meet the expected expansion in con- 
sumption. Out of thirty vessels in the 
near East service twenty-two were re- 
ported to have been taken for English 
war service, 


The course of the market for T. N. 
in bags is indicated as follows:— 


Opening High Low. Closing 
s 21 13% 21 
The market for bleached bore the 


brunt of keenest competition during 
the greater part of the year, failing to 
develop anything like a reasonable re- 
flection of the basic material. Opening 
at 19 cents, bone dry was shaded to 18 
cents before the close of January, 
which was partly justified by the re- 
action in T.-N. The market followed a 
fairly even course over the next few 
months, touching the low level of the 
year at 17% cents early in July, when 
the weakening of T. N. prompted 
sharper knifing practices. August 
brought a turn in the general situation 
as a result of increased freight com- 
plications, and bleached regained an 
18-cent position. Basic conditions de- 
veloped steadily strengthening signifi- 
cance with the advance of fall, and a 
marked quickening in the demand for 
‘bleached contributed to its credit. Late 
in October a 19-cent level] was reached 
for fine dry, and from this point there 
was nothing to check the buoyant 
trend of prices, the year closing with 
the market strongly established at 24 
cents. A factor of keen moment dur- 
ing the closing weeks was the pressing 
character of the demand, and prac- 
tically all of the bleachers were unable 
to keep up with requirements, and 
many cases of trouble in meeting con- 
tract specifications were reported. A 
good part of this difficulty was due to 
defaults in deliveries of bleaching pow- 
der, sulphuric acid and soda ash on 
contracts, and the reality and possi- 
bility of replacing the desired chemi- 
cals and the continued urgent demand 
for bleached brought the market to its 
most creditable position since the fleet- 
ing flurry on the outbreak of the war. 
The course of commercial bleached 
over the year has been practically con- 
sistent with that for bone gry, and the 
ranges of prices for both descriptions 


_ - - 


are summarized as follows in cents per 
pound:— 


BONE ~—— Chast 
Opening. High. Ww. osing. 
, 19 24 17% 24 
COMMERCIAL, 
Opening. High. Low. Closing. 
141% 19 14 19 


Comparisons of other grades of shel- 
lac follow :— 


Opening. High. Low. Closing. 
DD, Giscsssctses 26 21% 26 
V. BS, Ovcceoee em 25 21% 25 
Diamond I..... 23 25 20 25 
A, C. garnet... 15 19 14 19 
All shellac varnishes scored steady 


gains in sympathy with the course of 
the gum, and particularly as a reflec- 
tion of the sharp increase in denatured 
alcohol, supplies of which during the 
latter part of the year became involved 
in much uncertainty. There were com- 
plaints that alcohol had been diverted 
from the shellac trade in order to take 
advantage of the much more attractive 
prices for the ethyl alcohol for export. 
The inability to cover forward supplies 
of denatureg alcohol on the customary 
contracts was the occasion of consid- 
erable feeling. 

The record of exports of shellac from 
Calcutta for the last four shellac sea- 
sons and calendar years follows:— 

SHELLAC SEASON SHIPMENTS. 





-—-—November- November-——_,, 
1914-15. 1913-14. 1912-13. 1911-12. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts 
America ...230,400 162,700 140,300 
Un, Kingdom 92,300 94,100 77,800 { 
Continent - 12,700 = 81,200 81,900 158,400 


..535,400 338,000 300,000 378,700 






Totals 
CALENDAR YEAR SHIPMENTS. 
. 1915. 1914. 1913. 1912 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts 
America ....236,700 163,000 130,300 161,000 
In. Kingdom 88,100 89,600 200 80,50) 
Continent - 16,900 = 74,300 = 65,500 = 131,200 
LONDON SHELLAC MARKET. 


Under a steady accession to warehoused 
stocks in London during the first four 
months of the year, value of shellac 
slowly but consistently declined. Some- 
what heavy deliveries in May arrested 
the recession, but these falling Off again 
in June _ prices dropped still further, 
touching the lowest of the twelve months. 
A good demand, however, in July and 
August and a fairly brisk business in 
September kept quotations in the ascend- 
ant and, under the stimulus of a steadily 
rising Calcutta cable, the advance con- 
tinued throughout the autumn, the highest 
on spot being attained in the latter part 
of December. The landings delivered and 
stocks, month by month, in cases, were 
as follows:— 

-—Landed-— -—Delivered—, a 


1915. 1914. 1915. 1914; 1915. 

Jan.... 3,941 5,202 4, 3,013 89,345 96,119 
Feb.... 8,166 6,866 2,618 3,601 94,893 99,384 
Mar... 6,161 3,858 3,957 4,045 97,097 99,197 
Apr.... 6,224 5,118 3,423 2,666 99,898 101,649 
May... 1,319 4,294 5,063 4,721 96,154 101,222 
June.. 4,443 2,109 3,776 3,876 96,821 99,455 
July... 3,365 4,007 5,510 5,069 94,676 98,393 
Aug... 6,447 6,350 5,160 5,447 95,963 99,296 
Z 3,738 4,874 4,212 96,432 98,822 

: 1,422 4,490 4,065 95,303 96,179 

1,340 4,508 4,485 97,101 93,034 

2,066 8,094 5,408 93,709 89,692 








Total 59,778 46,370 55,761 50,608 
* The totals for 1915 compare with pre- 
vious years thus:— 











LANDED. 
1915. 1914. 1913. 
Cases. Cases. Cases. 
GRAMS <sivics 48,404 34,837 33,085 
Garnet 5,980 5,460 6,864 
Button 5,394 6,073 6,022 
Totals 59,778 46,370 46,571 
DELIVERED. 
1915. 1914 1913. 
Cases. Cases. Cases. 
Orange 44,763 40,062 36,457 
ee “nnennes 5,712 4,716 6,912 
Were 5,286 5,830 7,692 
WGNe wstice 55,761 50,608 51,061 
STOOKS AT END OF YEAR. 
1915. 1914. 1913. 
Cases. Cases. Cases. 
CRED occcecs 85,542 81,901 87,126 
Garmet .cccce 8,940 3,672 2,999 
Buttom ccccces 4,227 4,119 3,805 
Totals 93,709 89,692 93,930 
The weekly spot prices cabled to the 
Reporter show on analysis the following 
various variations:— 
Open. Close. High. Low. 
s. d. s. d. a F s. d. 
a 64 0 79 0 80 0 54 0 
Pibasoreas 88 6 62 0 88 6 54 0 
Bn 4940006 71 0 85 0 102 0 71 0 
rg ai nae 6 0 70 0 71 0 61 0 
ae 77 0 6 0 80 0 62 0 
i bakeawe 68 0 77 0 88 0 65 0 
The course of values, week by week, 
was as follows: 
1915. 1914. 1913. 1912. 
. de s. d. a. d. s. d. 
Jan. 0 88 6 71 0 63 0 
0 83 0 72 6 63 0 
0 83 0 72 6 63 0 
0 81 0 71 6 63 0 
0 80 0 75 0 63 0 
Feb. 0 77 0 76 0 63 0 
0 72 0 81 0 61 0 
0 72 0 83 0 61 0 
0 73 0 82 0 61 0 
‘Mar. 0 71 0 80 0 62 0 
0 70 0 79 0 62 0 
0 70 0 79 0 61 0 
0 7 0 19 0 62 0 
Apr. 0 7 0 79 0 62 0 
0 72 0 78 0 a 0 
0 71 0 76 0 63 0 
0 69 0 76 0 4 0 
May 0 66 0 75 0 63 0 
0 64 0 76 0 63 0 
0 66 0 81 0 68 0 
0 65 0 82 0 68 0 
0 65 O 85 0 63 0 
June 0 64 0 86 0 63 0 
0 64 0 88 0 63 0 
0 61 0 89 0 63 0 
0 62 0 90 0 62 0 
July 0 6 0 89 0 62 0 
0 68 0 90 0 62 0 
0 62 0 02° 0 62 0 
0 63 0 98 0 62 0 
oe 2 0 6 0 94 0 62 0 
Aug. 7.... 60 0 59 0 95 0 62 0 
14.. 62 6 59 0 101 0 638 0 
21.. 62 0 58 0 102 0 63 0 
28.. 63 0 58 0 102 0 66 0 
Sept. 4.. 67 «0 -55 0 102 0 66 0 
11.. 66 0 54 0 99 0 66 0 
18... 69 0 55 0 99 0 67 6 











23.. 68 0 55 0 97 0 69 0 
Oct. @.. 69 0 55 0 91 0 68 0 
9.. 69 0 55 (0 9 0 71 0 
16.... 68 0 55 0 90 0 70 0 
23.... 68 0 55 0 90 0 71 6 
30.... 72 0 57 0 2 0 70 0 
Nov. 6.... 72 0 57 0 90 0 69 0 
I3.... te @ wo 0 89 0 86 6 
20. TiO 62 0 87 0 69 0 
Bisee TH @ 61 0 87 0 69 0 
Dec. 4.... T% O 6 0 82 0 69 0 
acess COO 62 0 82 0 68 0 
..c0 @ OD 63 0 85 0 70 0 
%.... 7% ®O 62 0 85 0 70 0 


Monthly quotations for futures over the 
last two years show as follows:— 











1915. Delivery. 
s. d. 
January 65 0 March 
February 62 6 March 
March 6 62 6 May 
April 3 62 0 (May 
May 8. 62 0 August 
June 5.. 61 0 August 
SERY Secrcccacsesossvece 55 0 August 
MUBUEE Face sccceesvecesé 64 0 December 
September 4............ 69 0 December 
October B..cccccccsccces 71 0 December 
November 6.......+-s.0+ 73 0 December 
December 4 78 0 March 
January 4.. 91 6 March 
February 1 75 0 March 
BEAFCH Livccccsccccccess 72 6 May 
BEE Becccccoccescessevse 70 0 May 
May 3........ eececcsses 65 0 August 
TEMO Covccceccccccccnese 64 0 August 
1914 
s. d. Delivery. 
GUE, Dissvvcccevesesecna 62 6 August 
BG. Bice ccccoveccsece Suspended. 
September 6........csse. Suspended. 
GUO ORE Es ccccccscsccsees 56 0 December 
November 1...ccccescses 6 6 December 
December 6........ 63 0 March 
WESTERN PEPPERMINT OIL. 
The year of 1915 started in with very 


large stocks of peppermint oil in growers’ 
hands in Michigan, but most of this oil 
was in the possession of growers who 
could afford to hold out for higher prices. 
Therefore, the early months of 1915 saw 
peppermint not only holding steady but 
advancing in price, in spite of the fact 
that growers’ stocks were greater than 
for mony years. This, of course, encour- 
aged more new planting, so the spring of 
1915, after the new setting was finished, 
found the producing regions with 22,500 
acres, the largest acreage ever recorded 
in Michigan, and also with the above- 
mentioned large stocks of ‘‘hold-over’’ oil. 

This made dealers rather bearish con- 
cerning the prices they would receive 
from the 1915 crop and, on this account, 
they did not contract very much ahead, 
preferring to-buy after the crop was dis- 
tilled. 

The crop grew beautifully and it looked 
as if some very cheap oil would be avail- 
able. The weather was fine until around 
Independence Day, and growers felt sure 
of a large yield. About this time, how- 
ever, terrific rains began, and kept up for 
some time, causing the leaves to rot and 
fall so badly that, before distilling was 
completed, much of the crop was worth- 
less and left in the field. - 

Such a condition was a surprise to 
everyone, and instead of 32 pounds to the 
acre, as in 1914, the 1915 crop made an 
average yield of less than 15 pounds per 
acre. Of course there was nothing to it 
then, the grower just simply had to get 
more money for his oil or lose money. 
Consequently prices advanced until they 
are now crowding toward $2, and the oil 
is becoming available very slowly at that. 

Conditions are expected to get tighter 
from now on, because virtually the same 
steadfast holders who held over last year 
are now in control of the situation, and 
they feel that they already have won their 
campaign for high prices, because oil is 
about 60 cents per pound higher than a 
year ago. The big holders also realize 
that the short crop conditions are favor- 
ing them and they are going to make 
every effort to boost prices. There is no 
reason to think they have to sell now, 
as there is plenty of money back of them, 
and many of their number are bankers or 
directors in banks y 

The oil in the hamds of small holders is 
nearly all bought and used up. 


AMERICAN BOTANICAL DRUGS. 
Mandrake Root. 

The 1915 crop was undoubtedly the 
heaviest in many years, and the demand 
was curtailed considerably on account of 
the war. Besides, American consumption 
was below the normal, on account of the 
low price of podophylin, and_ there has 
been carried over in the producing sec- 
tions of the West and South not less 
than twenty-five to thirty cars, or some- 
thing near a million pounds—enough to 
supply America and Europe another sea- 
son if there is not an ounce dug in 1916. 
Consequently, the market for this article 
is very dull, and the year just closed 
was not profitable in this article, as most 


dealers paid more at the beginning of 
the season than they can now realize. 
Golden Seal Root. 
This important drug came in with a 


rush early in June and dealers reduced 
their prices and have never been able to 
restore them. Although the crop of wild 
root was not very heavy, the cultivated 
root is coming in heavier each year and, 
with the curtailed demand from Europe, 
on account of the war, there is very little 
prospect of a boom in this article. here 
is still a large amount in the hands of 
dealers in the West and South and there 
will be considerable amount carried over. 
Dandelion, Burdock, Yellow Dock, 


Stramonium and Calamus. 


botanicals have all been much 
higher this season, as very little has 
been imported. Therefore, the outlook 
for higher prices om these articles is very 
good. 


These 


Helonias and Aletris. 


These roots have suffered a deavy de- 
cline, as the high prices prevailing early 
in 1915 stimulated digging and produced 
a bumper crop. In fact, everyone seems 
loaded with the article, and the prospects 
of an early advance are very remote. 


Serpentaria, Pink and Culvers. 


Like mandrake root, these roots have 
been neglected by the consumer, and the 
collection of each has been enormous. 
Therefore, prices have declined accord- 
ingly and many tons have been carried 
over. 





LONDON DRUG MARKET. 

The outstanding general feature of 1915 
was the marked all-round elevation in 
value of those synthetic and other medic- 
inal chemicals for which in ante-bellum 
days Great Britain had mainly depended 
on Germany. The distracted wholesale 
druggist watched with despair the con- 
tinual rise in these articles, which only 
occasionally halted, while comparatively 
small supplies were taken into consump- 
tion from America and from new British 
production, which as yet is of promising 
but minor significance. The resale profits 
on any stock in hand or imported have 
been very good, and Mincing lane made 
money last year if ever it did. In the 
table below some of the leading items of 
the fine chemical classification are in- 
cluded, and the difference between the 
opening and closing prices of such articles 


as acetanilide, acetosal, chloral, cocaine, 
hexamine, hydroquinine, phenacetine, 
phenoiphthalein, phenazone, quinine, sal- 


icylic acid and derivatives, and sulphonol 
is very considerable. Had export restric- 
tions not been on most of these articles 
the price would have been enormously 
higher or the substance nom-existent. An 
example of the application of the export 
prohibition, except under permit, was fur- 
nished in the case of quinine, which under 
the stimulus of American and other for- 
eign orders made prodigious spurts in the 
early autumn, rising from 1s. 8d. at the 
beginning of September to 6s. at about 
the end of October; the government then 
intervened by prohibiting the export of 
cinchona bark, quinine and its salts to all 
destinations. This prohibition had been 
placed on this group at the commence- 
ment of the war but removed as a result 
of representations by the trade. Its 
prompt replacement when the alkaloidal 
sulphate soared to such heights smartly 
brought about a slump in value, 2s. $d. 
being touched in December, but the article 
closed the year firmer at 3s. 3d., which 
compared with 1s. 144d. at the beginning 
of the year. As regards other chemicals in 
the list below it may be said that atropine 
was almost unobtainable in the last few 
months, the quantities changing hands 
being of quite a retail character. Relief 
from the United States to stock stringency 
here has materially restrained the upward 
movement in formaldehyde and chloral. 
In regard to the latter article the gov- 
ernment proposed to abolish the import 
duties on the series of spirit-derived 
products with which it is associated in 
the (at present) small British tariff. The 
idea, apparently, was to encourage home 
production of some ethyl esters from 
duty-free spirit, which the authorities 
would be in a permission to authorize if 
the customs duties were removed. But 
British makers protested that such re- 
moval would very seriously injure their 
position in the production of such ar- 
ticles as chloroform, ethyl chloride and 
sulphuric ether, and the government 
dropped the proposition. Another point in 
regard to British makers may be men- 
tioned here; they have been careful to 
lend no encouragement to the speculative 
dealer in the articles with which they are 
identified. Quinine makers, for instance, 
have commonly been naming much lower 
prices than the second-hand market, and 


they have been supplying regular cus- 
tomers only. Bromide producers also 
preserved as conservative a policy as 


compatible with the scarcity of bromine; 
until comparatively recently they were 
bound to respond to action from your 
side. Again manufacturers of mercurials 
and bismuth salts based their selling 
rates on cost of production and not on 
the possibility of market manipulation; 


quicksilver, itself, is about £5 10s. per 
bottle dearer on the year, and bismuth 
has recently been under more stringent 


conditions of supply. Chloroform, to take 
another instance, was only 2d. per pound 
dearer until the last few days of the year, 
when another 8d. was added to meet in- 
creased cost of production. Similarly, 
iodides had to be adjusted to am additional 
145d. early in the year on crude iodine. 
Morphine and codeine, two other well 
known articles from British works, have 
moved but slightly in the year, the Per- 
sian opium providing the makers with 
preferential material over the Turkey 
drug, which took a very decided upward 
turn in September to November. Of other 
articles balsam of Peru has been in much 
demand for war medical purposes. Price 
of buchu has been maintained, often in 
the absence of support from the market. 
Supplies from Russia have relieved the 
situation somewhat in cantharides, ergot 
and santonin. An upward movement in 
retined Japan camphor was sequential to 
an addition to the monopoly price for 
crude, which prompted demand. Glycer- 
ine, as explained in another column, was 
brought under the control of the Minister 
of Munitions. A very heavy requirement 
by the military authorities for emetine 
(for dysentery) influenced a considerable 
augmentation im ipecac values. Higher 
saccharin quotations reflected a change in 
the import duty. Saltpeter, refined, has 
largely reflected movements in the Bengal 
crude, but labor, ete., has also operated. 
Gray Jamaica sarsaparilla moved up early 
in the spring but receded subsequently. 
Beeswax has been a steadily receding 
market. 


Looking at another aspect of the drug 


trade it may be noted here that manu- 
facturers of galencials and perfumes 
were considerably harassed by various 


government proposals to regulate the sup- 
ply of alcohol. It was desired to do some- 
thing on the beverage side to keep muni- 


tion workers in good condition. Total 
prohibition was first suggested, then 
double the duty. Both these came to 


nought, but supply, as beverage, of alco- 
hol not less than three years old was 
prohibited. Industrial users, however, it 
was arranged, should be able to employ 
immature spirit on payment of a sur tax 
of 1s. 6d. per proof gallon which should be 
refunded to medicine makers, but not to 
manufacturing perfumers. Another pro- 
posal which much exercised the trade was 
one to insist on formula disclosure as a 
condition precedent to granting an export 
license. This was designed to ascertain if 
a proprietary contained any proscribed 
ingredient. The manufacturers, however, 
protested strongly and the State depart- 
ment concerned agreed to accept in lieu 
a declaration of the absence of prohibited 
items in the composition. Had the original 
proposal been insisted on it would have 
largely ‘held up” the exportation of 
medicinal and other proprietaries whose 
owners as a rule regard their formula as 
an inviolable secret. Besides the forego- 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


ing difficulties the trade has been ham- 
pered by shortage in labor and in pack- 
ages, congested railways and docks and 
reduced shipping facilities. These difficul- 
ties have, however, had to be faced. On 
Mincing lane itself brokers have benefited 
by the shutting off of Hamburg as an 





entreport, goods coming to London in- 
stead. 
Open. Close. 
Article £. s. d, £. s. d. 

ROME Ws cvicccsecess 0 110 Se 3.3 
Acetosalicylic acid, Ilb....0 6 6 0 50 0 
Almond oil, sweet, Ib..... 0 28 029 
Aloes, Cape, good, hard, 

WEEE, GWE ccccccssaze 0 35 0 0 34 0 
Atropine sulphate, oz..... 0 6 0 0130 0 
Balsam of Peru, Ib...... 0 70 0 22 0 
Balsam of Tolu, lb....... 0 110 0 17 
Bismuth carbonate, 1 cwt., 

BD. cocccccvscsnsctsvecs 0 11 2% 0 11 24% 
Buchu, good, round, green, 

ID. scccrsvrecvsece mace eS 0 63 
Calomel, 1 cwt., Ib....... 0 42 0 6 1% 
Camphor, crude, Japan, 

GC. 4. Big BR CWC. cocccen 0135 0 0135 0 
ee ee ee 0142 6 0147 6 
Refined, Japan, 1-0z. tab- 

BES, WDicsccsscecssesce 0 20 o> 29 
Refined, Japan, 2%-lb. 

GHB, TD ec 0.6.60.0.0.0,000006 0 110 Se 28 
Refined, English, bells (1 

SHED, Wesscccecvcesss 022 0 23 
Cantharides, R , d.. © © 0 ii 


Cardamoms, Ce My- 
sore, bold palish, lb... 0 5 6 


0 
0 50 
Chloralhydrate (duty paid), ° 














BD.  sccoscsccccccce conn O@ 6G 0 14 
Chloroform, B. P. (1 cwt.), 

Ty 6 6u0be0se2tersassses 0 110 028 
Cocaine hydrochloride (175 

GOB); GReccoccevececeges 0 76 0140 
Codeine, pure cryst. (175 

OBB.), OBsccccccceces .. O 22 6 0 22 0 
Cod liver oil, Norwegian, 

fine, barrel......... -- 0 92 6 0340 0 
Ergot of rye, Russian, Ib. 0 2 6 o 2353 

Formaldehyde (40%), cwt. 0 52 0 0 60 0 
Glycerine, C. P. (& tons, 

tins in cases), cwt.... 0140 0 0114 0 
Hexamine, Ub....ccccessee 38'S 0 & 8 
Hydroquinone, Ib..... is & © 0 35 0 
lodine, crude, oz.........0 O09 o o10 

Resublimed (28 Ibs.), lb. O 15 0 0 17 3 
lodoform (28 lbs.), Ib..... 0 17 0 019 2 
Ipecacuanha, Cartagena, 

BR SiN os cvcvssseveseess 0 9 6 0 16 0 
Rio, Ib. ..ccesces sosvvee @ IO 0 23 0 

Menthol, Kobarashi, Ib... 0 10 9 0 12 0 
Morphine, hydrochlor, pow- 

GOP, GEG. ceccssscesccscsce 0133 o 1 
Olive oil, Spanish, tun..... 0m O om oO 
Opium, Turkey, druggists’, 

11 per cent., Ib........ 0 6 oa 0 
Persian, 10 per cent., Ib. 0 0 2 22 6 

Phenacetine, Ib...... ave 0 o 6 0 
Phenazome, ID. ....0.sec00% 0 ‘ 0 72 6 
Phenolphthalein, Ib....... 0 0 ow 0 
Potassium iodide (1 cwt.), 

TD. 66d ccscvvesevesecsese 0 4 015 0 
Potassium bromide,....... 0 3 0 2 0 
Quinine sulphate, German, 

second hands, 0Z........ 0 11% 0 38 
Saccharine, Ib............ o 2 0 6 7 0 
Salicylic acid, lb...... wee £6 0 21 0 
Balol, WWo...ccccccccccces -O@ @6S 0 47 06 
Saltpeter, English, refined, 

GWE. covcscccccdeccccvecs om Oo om Oo 
SORCOMEM, ID. oo cscs cscecce 0225 0 0155 0 
Sarsaparilla, fair gray Ja- 

es. “Ec wecedesccscvess 0 11 
Sodium salicylate, Ib..... 0 50 
eee ~ a. 

Sulphonal ........ scocsccss @ MO 
Wax, fair, Jamaica....... 9 0 © 
High. 

Article ££. s. d je © 7 
Acetanilid; lb........ a ae 0 1'@ 
Acetosalicylic acid, Ib.... 0 50 0 0 66 
Almond oil. sweet, Ib..... 0 2 9 eo 2s 
Aloes, Cape, good, hard, 

Bee, CWE ccceveseses 0 35 0 0 32 9 
Atropine sulphate, oz..... 0 0 oo 0 
Balsam of Peru, lb...... 0 0 ae 
Balsam of Tolu, Ib....... 0 3 S & 
Bismuth carbonate, 1 cwt., 

MA asesrdecasenseonncve 011 2% ¢ iI % 
Buchu, good, round, green, 

MS. shtgvstcssivesvicsce 0 5 6 o 4 6 
Calomel, 1 cwt., Ib....... 0 61%0 42 
Camphor, crude, Japan, 

OE Moa. ee Os 06 64.600 0135 0 0135 0 
SS, Be eee Civ oseseds 0147 6 0142 6 
Refined, Japan, 1-0z. tab- 

BURR, Te cccosscccce Oe Bie 0 418 
Refined, Japan, 2%%-lb. 

ee Pear 0 110 oO 1 5% 
Refined, English, bells (1 

GOED We ncvcconcsasve o 23 0 22 
Cantharides, Russian, Ib.. 0 14 0 0 11 0 
Cardamoms, Ceylon My- 

sore, bold palish, lb... 0 5 6 0 40 
Chloralhydrate (duty paid), 

BA cceescosecssccenes ee 0 6 6 
Chloroform, B. P. (1 cwt.), 

Gb Sepoccécccsceseces ®o3s8 0 110 
Cocaine hydrochloride (175 

OBS.), OB. cccccccsccecss 0 15 6 0 73 
Codeine, pure cryst. (175 

OURS, Gi +écavcecéacn - 0 24 0 0 22 0 
Co@ liver oil, Norwegian, 

Pere 0400 0 o 90 0 
Ergot of rye, Russian, lb.0 29 OF 23 
Formaldehyde (40%), cwt. 0 70 0 0m O 
Glycerine, C. P. (@ tons, 

tins in cases), cwt.... 0114 0 0104 0 
Hexamine, Ib............- o 60 0 88 
Hydroquinone, Ib........- 0 35 0 S & © 
Iodine, crude, 0Z......... 0 010% 0 09 

Resublimed (28 Ibs.), Ib. 0 17 3 0 15 0 
Iodoform (28 Ibs.), Ib..... 019 2 017 0 
Ipecacuanha, Cartagena, 

FR seceeccccecccsecsece 0160 0 8 9 
i reer rer rrr rier 0 24 0 0 12 6 

Menthol, Kabayashi, Ib...0 12 0 0 8 6 
Morphine, hydrochlor, pow- 
der, OZS...... Cesccccccees 0 1% 6 0130 
Olive oil, Spanish, tun..... 0 56 0 0 52 0 
Opium, Turkey, druggists’, 

11 per cent., Ib........ 035 0 0 226 
Persian, 10 per cent., lb. 0 22 6 0 22 0 
Phenacetine, Ib....... oe oe 0 60 
Phenazone, Ib......-- 0 3 e 096 
Phenolphthalein, Ib..... .0 40 0 0 8s O 
Potassium iodide (1 cwt.), 

Prey seknales caso © 28 6 0 18:0 
Potassium bromide.... -0 23 0 0 33 


Quinine sulphate, Ger man, 


second sands, 0Z...... ;2 6. @ ® 1 1% 
Saccharine, Ib...... inves’ ae | 0 2 0 
Salicylic acid, lb...... oe a ne 0 4 6 
he .0 47 0 0 653 
Saitpeter, English, refined, 

CWH. cence sceres 6seee on 0 0 4 O 
Santonin, IBb....--cccccess 0225 0 0150 0 
Sarsaparilla, fair gray Ja- 

mMica, Ib.....ccesceceeee _ e 0 18 
Sodium salicylate, lb..... 0 22 0 0 50 
Sugar of milk...........+:. 0 75 0 0 70 0 
SBulphonal: ...c.ccccceccces 045 0 0 14 0 
Wax, fair, Jamaica....... 9 00 7150 


The year closes with much talk of extensive 
import tariffs after the war in which prefer- 
ence would be given to the Colonies and pos- 
sibly the Allies. 


LONDON ESSENTIAL OTL MARKET. 

The following table indicates the gen- 
eral range of London quotations through- 
out the year for supplies of leading items 
classification per 


of the essential oil 
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pound and spot, unless otherwise indi- 
cated :— 
Open. Close. 
s. d. 8s. d. 
Almond, s. a. p., 6 34 0 
EEE ovec carter edese deus 3 0 35 0 
ADigd, sStOPs.ccccscess 9 3.4 
BOP cevecees eeee 6 13 0 
Bergamot, c. i. f. 6 ll 9 
Cajuput, bottle } 66 49 
COMANGR cc cccesccsvcveccsere 9 0 10 0 
CRPAWRY, O.91O. ccccecessaceve 6 0 9 0 
Ges Gee G Beeecccesices 3 3 43 
COdarwood ..cceccccsccccvess » 010 1 0 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums.... 1. 6 ee 
BOVE ci a-55 Sc cvsiceevescessse 4 0 3 9 
Clove, English.... 47 5 4 
Eucalyptus, 70% cineol....... 1 3 1 9 
GRYRGRNIMA ccccccscescises 011 . 2 
Geranium, Bourbon,,........ 10 0 9 9 
MIPIGER bcos evcecscevsssves 12 0 13 0 
PEOMOR Wi 56 osscctsvesiveces 35 0 32 6 
SORE, WHIT 65 826 ¢neess ive 7 0 10 0 
Lavender, French......... 3s am 6 14 0 
RMON 6 pens 6 4 540002098 82 oo @&8 4 0 
LMMOM PITASB, OB. occccee'esces 0 2% 02 
Lime oil, distilled...... 26 6 6 
GIIMOG vcectcetessecss 7 6 8 0 
EAWBIGS: 6660s occectecscsvenens 12 0 12 0 
Orange, ©. b.. foc cecssisercsse 6 3 73 
Otto of rose, as to brand...34s.@45s. 39s.@45s. 
Peppermint, American, bulk. 6 9 810 
ee: SS errr cosse UB © 14 6 
Japan, dementh............ 3.6 43 
PREIRTOGR, 0.0.06 vace-c0 500s veeke 11 0 12 0 
hos: on on AE eee 14 3 20 0 
BRIO ccs cs ivccisesecs 22 0 30 2 
Spearmint eeuneedies see 2. 2 8 3 
High. Low. 
s. d. s. d 
Almond, s. a. p., foreign.... 35 O 12 6 
BGAN. se svcceusevessusest 36 0 23 0 
NG, GORE so chadescvveveecese 49 3 1 
DO eu vshevitctecctcosccvcees. ae 19 6 
Pere, G: 6 Esccrcssesicce 14 3 99 
Cajuput, bottle..... sbésénte 6 0 3 6 
(ananga Coc erdceesessssse ll 6 9 0 
A eee 9 0 6 0 
Cassia, 80-85 C. B...cccsccces 4 6 111 
Cedarwood 64856.0 686 190 Oo 7 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums.... a. 2 1 5% 
Java ... SeRSS ENDO CES 4 6 39 
Clove, English gavdees 5 4 42 
Eucalyptus, 70% cineol 2090 1 3 
amygdalina pins 6660s 6 6 Os 1 3 O11 
tseranium, Bourbon.......... 11 0 9 0 
African ... veENV one ee wUED 15 6 11 0 
French ° erccccascoee CO O 30 0 
Juniper berry.. oecsee 10 0 7 0 
Lavender, French............ 16 6 i 
Lemon Tl tT Ti tie 6 0 3 9 
en i ee Oo 21 032 
Lime oil, distilled........... 9 0 2 4% 
distilled 560s 8640<6 44 0tyebe 9 6 6 6 
Linaloe he hebUndud cave 14 0 ll 0 
Orange 6560006668 00006s006 8 6 5 6 
Otto of rose, as to brand. ..30s.@47s, 22s@29s 6d 
Peppermint, American, bulk. 9 3 69 
Mes, Gh Eis cscenpan sceorcese BS ll 6 
Japan, dementh............ 48 210 
Palmarosa jenedesevue ocoe A @ 8 3 
PORE. av2'sdpeuetsesaewune 21 0 14 3 
EEO svstbydasssrasane 32 0 21 6 
SOTIENG -veksesébedsncianwsr 8 6 70 


Commenting on the foregoing articles 
and others not listed, it may be said that 
short supplies assisted several oils to con- 
sider~ble price elevation. The turnover 
in the treie has not been at all bad, con- 
r.dcring that we are in war times; any 
tal.ing off in requirements for luxury pur- 
poses having been counterbalanced by the 
demand in other consuming channels, es- 
pecially confectionery. Some _ articles 


have been conspicuous by their almost 
entire absence, e. g., genuine cinnamon 
bark oil, savin oil, gaultheria winter- 


green oil, and to a rather less degree, the 
betula variety. The shortage of syn- 
thetic substitutes has influenced the price 
of one or two of the oils, essential oil of 
almonds, for instance, restricted receipts 
from abroad also being a factor here. 
rhe quality of star anise and cassia oils 
has shown a decided improvement dur- 
ing the year, probably in anticipation of 
‘better official supervision at Hong Kong. 
Bergamot oil has not covered a wide 
range; an improvement set in in July and 
August, but it was lost in the autumn. 
Restriction on shipment of cajuput oil 
from Holland and higher freights brought 
a considerable ascension to spot value, 
the highest being in August-September. 
Caraway oil was in upward tendency 
throughout, reflecting the stringency in 
the Dutch seed conditions, and when the 
poorness of the 1915 outturn became evi- 
dent, some smart additions to oil values 
became necessary. The steady upward 
move of clove oil has been in sympathy 
with the spice. Eucalyptus oil was un- 
exciting until November-December, when 
a spurt in demand resulted in a flurry 
among dealers, whose aspirations for 2s. 
per pound (for 70 per cent.) were not at- 
tained, 1s. 9d. being the best realized. 
Geranium oil was without special feature, 


juniper berry oil was scarce, and the 
forecasts of extreme prices for French 
lavender oil, through labor difficulties, 


was not fulfilled. Some primary accessions 
to lemon oil values followed Italy’s en- 
trance into the war, but they received lit- 
tle encouragement from the consuming 
markets, whose apathy let prices down 
again. The absence of fresh arrivals of 
distilled lime oil enabled holders of spot 
stocks to realize at very high levels—the 
best in August at 9s,; and hand pressed 
was more plentiful. West Indian orange 
oil attracted rather more attention on the 
market than in previous years. Neroli oil 
suffered a decline as much from fall in 
demand as a rather better crop: 5s. 6d. 
al2s. per ounce in the latter months com- 
pared with 10s.@17s. in the early part of 


the year. Otto of rose was a declining 
market both before and after the new 
crop, but Bulgaria's participation in the 


was gave values a fillip which, although 
maintained, was not improved on. Amer- 
ican peppermint oil profited from the de- 
lay in harvesting the new crop and the 
reluctance of producers to pass it to the 
consuming centers; spot for bulk rose 
from 6s. 9d. in August to 9s. 3d. in Oc- 
tober-November; a few pence only has 
been lost since. Patchouli oil advanced 
through short supplies. Sibierica pine oil 
(a B. P. oil) has been very scarce; it 
was Is. 6d. in January and 4s. or 4s. 6d. 
in September. Sandalwood oil has re- 
flected the shortage and uncertainty in 
the wood consequent on the postponement 
of the Mysore auctions. Spearmint oil 
improved in the autumn. For any 
gaultheria wintergreen oil available 18s. 
per pound was easily obtainable in the 
later months of the year and 17s. 6d. for 
betula (compare 9s. in January). Ref- 
erence to a few synthetic and other ar- 
ticles may be added; the advance in 
prices through the extreme scarcity are 
shown in the following:— 


Open. Close 
s. d 6. d 
Aubepine, Ib......... Ti rere 10 6 22 0 
rn i 22 (0 
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Coumarin .......++- weosccose Bt G 28 0 
TISMIOLIOPIN cccciccsesscccsee 8 D 12 0 
Methyl galicylate........... » 8 8 16 9 
Methyl anthrailate ......... - 15 0 25 0 
Terpineol .....+.. ecorecesece 20 3 0 
THYMOL coscccccscccsscsccesececs 22 6 45s@52s 6d 
Vanillin .... Ceevreceecces - 20 45 





Thymol has been satisfactorily produced 
in this country from thyme oil and has 
usefully filled the breach occasioned by 
the sparsity of the ajowan seed product. 
Several synthetics are being made here 
(e .g. vanillin); British manufacturers are 
feeling their way in this department with 
promising results. Terpineol, salicylic 
acid and derivatives, cinnamic aldehyde, 
artificial violet, citrol, citronellal, anetho- 
geraniol, geranyl acetate and _ eugenol 
are among the newer articles of British 
production and indicate the direction of 
our manufacturers’ thoughts. 


ENGLISH GLYCERINE MARKET. 


The most important event in the British 
glycerine trade in 1915 was the introduc- 
tion early in the autumn of complete gov- 
ernment control of stocks, production and 
deliveries. This war measure was In- 
dicated as probable by a temporary sus- 
pension, under special direction, in August 
of the execution of all orders for glycer- 
ine. Previous to this the only supervision 
of the industry was that exercised by the 
War Trade Department in the system of 
licenses for export to neutral countries. 
That the war had been running for Over 
a year without any other interference 
with this essential explosives constituent 
speaks cloquently of the scope of British 
glycerine production and its ability to 
supply the government’s re quirements. 
Even ia bringing into force their later 
policy of precaution the government did 
so with respect for all interests concerned 
and have since carried out the regulations 
with a desire to interfere with the trade 
as little as absolutely necessary, and to 
deal equitably with the execution of con- 
tracts. In the nine months or so before 
the new system became Operative 0 per 
cent. crude had been quoted at L54@L57 
per ton (except in the earliest days of 
January, when £60 was the price), while 
Cc. P. in five-ton lets, naked, in drums, 
was £10, export for the latter being £4 to 
£5 less. The distilling capacity of works 
was fuliy engaged as obviously the gov- 
ernment’s requirements were heavy, and 
relatively good prices were obtainable for 
all grades of refined; crude, however, was 








very quiet, owing to the great difficulty 
in getting permits to ship it out of the 
country. As the months advanced the 


heavy demand for dynamite description 
began to raise suggestions of a possible 
scarcity. In August the government’s be- 


gan to systematically inquire as to the 
stocks in the country and, as indicated, 
deliveries were stopped for a time. Then 


regulations—resulting 
between the manufac- 
turers and the Ministry of Munitions. 
Broadly, these rules required producers 
to make monthly returns of total stocks 
and of monthly surplus stocks available 
after meeting contracts. No home deliv- 
ery, either on existing sale contract or 
of surplus stock, or of monthly output, 
ean be made without the express license 
of the government; and, as already stated, 
export is strictly controlled by permits 
which are granted only very occasionally. 
In view of the government demands for 
the article the C. P. association advanced 
their schedule by £10 per ton on October 
1, bringing £110 into effect for five-ton 
lots, naked, and £114 in tons in cases, 
and the sp, gr. 1.260 in quotation for 80 
per cent. crude was given as £6. The 
government's action naturally brought 
anxious consumers of C. P. into the mar- 
ket. The difficulty of getting supplies off 
contract from the producers induced a 
good inquiry from second-hand holders, 
and for the small quantities they had in 


the official 
conferences 


came 
from 


hand practically the C. P. convention 
scale was obtainable. There was at the 
close of the year very little in second 


hands who, hampered by the regulations, 
found trading very difficult. It may be 
added that the prices which the govern- 
ment settled in their negotiations with the 
producers as the figures they’ would pay 
were £87 for dynamite, £67 for saponifica- 
tion, and £59 10s. net for 80 per cent. 
crude, naked. “ 


LONDON VANILLA AUCTIONS, 

A very long interval occurred between 
the two auctions held in London, viz., in 
March and November. At each heavy 
supplies were offered. At the first event 
2,730 tins were put up, largely comprising 
Seychelles, which sold at a decline of 2s.@ 
3s. per pound, although the bulk was 
withdrawn under high limits; Madagascar 
was well competed for in the long varie- 
ties, which realized very fair prices, but 


short and medium were 2s.@2s. 6d. lower, 
and brown, foxey and spit, 3s. off. In 
November, again, 1,800 tins were forth- 


coming and demand was good, about 1,200 
tins finding buyers. The Seychelles were 


of rather doubtful keeping quality, and 
taking this into consideration steady 
prices were obtained; Madagascar was’ 


well competed for and prices of the less 
preferable grades showed an advance. A 
summary of the goods offered and sold 
shows, as to quantities:— 





Offered. Sold. 

Beycholie®, tins. ....cccseccccce 1,473 908 
Madagascar .ccccsccsescsecess 1,461 878 
BOurbdon cecccccccccccscssscssce 154 123 
Mauritlue ccccccscccsccccsccee 320 16 
Ceylon 33 26 
Fast India 16 16 
West WNAMcccccescsccsvccacars 72 39 
BOON 6650605406600 epeesss0knas 3 - 
As regards prices restored, so far as 
comparison can be made, having regard 
to variations in qualities and sizes, the 


following may be indicative of the course 
of values, the last auction im 1914 being 
1lso brought in when necessary:— 





s.d. s. 4.8. 


Fair to good 
long, Ib..12 6@13 6 8 O@11 0 7 9@9 0 

do medium to 
long .....106@116 56@88 6 6@83 


MADAGASCAR 


Mar. 1915. Nov. 1915. 


a. 4, &. 4G. 264. 2 

Fair to good long, Ib..... 79@120 8 310 0 

do medium to long..... 6 0@ 7 6 70@ 90 
BOURBON. 

Dec. 1914. Nov. 1915 


s. d. s. 4. s. a 
Fair to good medium to long, Ib.13 0 


8 0@10 6 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER . 


While the first sales were confined to 
Seychelles and Madagascar, at the sec- 
ond auction of the year (November) 
Mauritius also sold in substantial quan- 


tity, the rates including:— 
s.d. s.d 
Mauritius, fair long, 1D....seeeeeeeees 8 9@11 6 
do medium to LONgZ..ccecceeeceees .. 63@ 86 


The effect of the long period between 
the public events was to make the private 
market somewhat disjointed, and prices 
in the interregnum were largely a matter 
of negotiation. 





NORWEGIAN CODLIVER OIL. 
The Lofoten cod fisheries gave a better 


result in 1915 than during the previous 
eight years. The production of codliver 
oil was not so large, however, as during 


some of the years when the livers were 
fatter. 
Che following table shows the result 





of the Lofoten catch in 1915, compared 
with previous years:— 

Fish. Barrels. 

16,000,000 10,905 

11,700,000 8,290 

10,200,000 5,203 

15, 100,000 10,382 

10,500,000 6,700 

13,900,000 11,601 

16, 800,000 17,243 

13,300,000 17,323 





The 
and in 
fluctuating, 


catch in the surrounding districts 
the southern districts was very 
partly very good and partly 
very poor, 
At one time prospects for the Fin- 
marken catch were most promising, but 
long continued stormy weather became a 


most discouraging impediment in the 
fishing operations im this part of the 
country and, in addition, the fish were 


driven out to sea by large shoals of seals 
in many places. 

The following table shows this year’s 
catch in Finmarken and the crop of oil 





























compared with previous years:— 
Fish. Barrels. 
BOD ess ccecssscvenvscces 16,000,000 9,781 
x PETURET ETE - 23,500,000 12,341 
BDI. ccccscccssscssscee « 34,700,000 19,595 
BOIS vc cvvccccesessoegos 36, 700,000 25,000 
IDL. cc cccccccsssccenees 800,000 16,861 
Ds 6b bH6b 6 cde eseREEEEM 300,000 11,532 
BGODs ccccvcocccccessesqe 19, 200,000 8,280 
Ri ii 6505.00 6055035890 14,900,000 10,895 
The return of all Norwegian cod fish- 
eries amounted:— 
Fish. Barrels. 
1915 5,800,000 45,620 
1914 500, 000 49,285 
1913... 000,000 41,606 


1912 
1911... 
1910... 

1909... 


200,000 
400,000 
5, 700,000 
500,000 
200,000 
The livers yielded during the year 
tween 37 and 47 per cent. of oil. 

Prices for steam refined oil advanced 
from the beginning of the year and at 
times went up by leaps and _ bounds. 
This strong upward movement was due 
chiefly to an extraordinarily great de- 
mand from Germany and Austria. 

At the beginning of the year prices for 
steam refined oil were $21 f. o. b. Bergen, 





but they jumped in February to $29 and 
in. March to $47. Later on it dropped to 
$37, but in June it was $2 and in July 
$70. A decreased demand in August and 
in the latter part of the year created a 
somewhat weaker tendency; but at the 
end of the year the price was $72. In 
consequence of the great demand from 


Germany and Austria for industrial qual- 
ities, prices for these oils were much 
higher than previously heard of. Exports 
of steam and refined oil are reported to 
have amounted to 104,000 barrels last 
year, against 53,080 barrels in 1914. 

Stocks in Norway of the industrial 
qualities as well as of medicinal oil are 
at present very small. 


NEWFOUNDLAND CODLIVER OIL. 
The following table shows the prices 


realized in Newfoundland for codliver oil 
during the 1915 season:— 





Barrel. 

April $30.00 
May 35,00 
June 38.00 
July 70.00 
Results of the Newfoundland summer 
fishery became known in September of 
last year, when considerable stocks of 


Newfoundland codliver oil came to hand, 
and prices receded to $60@65 a barrel and 
held at that price during October and 
November, but now have advanced to $75 
a barrel. Stocks at present are almost 
completely exhausted. 


SALONICA OPIUM MARKET. 


The year 1915 was somewhat uninterest- 
ing as regards the export of Macedonian 
opium. The crop in Serbian Macedonia 
yielded about 1,500 cases, but for reasons, 
the purpose of which we are still unable 
to understand, the Serbian government 
put drastic restrictions on the freedom 
of purchasing opium which had hitherto 
been enjoyed in Serbia. 

The result of this was unfortunate, for, 
from the month of June down to the in- 
vasion of the country in November, only 
478 cases left Serbia, and the balance of 
about 1,000 cases remaining in the coun- 
try will undoubtedly go north to the Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Greek Macedonia produced something 
like 100 cases. The quality of the crop, 
as regards morphine, was fairly good, 
the average percentage varying between 
18% and 14 per cent. 

Great Britain was a buyer at higher 
prices than amy other country, the 1m- 
port of Turkish produce being strictly 
prohibited. 

Prices in July and August were 23s. 6d. 
per pound, ec. i. f. London, for 14 per 
cent. morphine, and 2%s. in September: 
but in October, following the crossing of 
the Danube by the Germans operating 
against Serbia, they suddenly advanced 
to 3%s. 6d., c. i. f., which figure was 
freely paid in London. The occupation 
of Serbian Macedonia by the Bulgars fur- 
ther raised this to 37s. for 14 per cent. 
morphine, which price is still that of the 
London market. 

Everything leads to the belief that the 
present abnormal price has not yet 
reached its highest point, as the import 
of Turkish opium, as far as one can 
see, will still be prohibited by Great 
Britain. 

The number of cases of Serbian opium 


shipped to the United States is small. 
but there is still a fairly large stock of 


the Turkish product in America on con- 


signment, shipped through = different 
ports, notwithstanding the stringent 
measures of the allied fleets to seize on 


its way all opium from an enemy ecoun- 
try. 

The present stocks at Salonica of opium 
of Greco-Serbian Macedonia is about 6 
cases, but there are, however, something 
like 250 cases of Turkish gum also in 
stock, which it is very difficult for the 
holders to ship anywhere. 

No information is obtainable from Ser- 
bian Macedonia and we do not know 
whether the October sowings were actu- 
ally made or not. Communication with 
the interior is impossible, owing to the 
state of war, and consequently nothing 
can be learned regarding the present 
conditions of any of the 1916 crops. 


CARAWAY SEED IN HOLLAND. 

Official statistics show that only 3,858 
acres were planted with caraway seed 
in 1915, against 5,285 acres in 1914 and 5,527 
acres in 1913. Consequently, a consid- 
erably smaller yield was all that could 
be expected. Rainy and cold weather 
just before cutting exerted bad imfluence 
on the quality of the seed, which turned 
out rather dark. 

During the whole year the demand was 
satisfactory and generally a firm tone 
prevailed. Top prices were paid in Oc- 
tober and November on a sudden and 
great demand from Austria-Hungary. 
Uld stocks of 1913 and 1914 crop seed de- 
creased rapidly and, at the end of the 





year, stocks of 1913, 1914 and 1915 seed 
were simaller than ever before. The de- 
mand fell off in December, but no doubt 
prices will rise again as soon as demand 
increases. 

About the new (1916) crop little can be 
said. The planted area is about the same 
as in 1915. In the autumn the young 
plants were in good condition, but mno- 
body knows what effect the rainy weather 
of these last few months will have. 

Prices in Dutch guilders per bag of 
50 kilos f. o. b. Rotterdam, for the twelve 
months of 1915, are given below:— 


Gilders, 
per bag. 
17.50@18.00 

18.00 


January 
February 





March 19.00 
April 19.00@18.75 
May 18.75@19.50 
June 19.50@20.75 
July 21.50@22.00 
BOBO, ccc cs csisevsisivceresseces 20.50@21.25 
BOPtOMber ascscscccscccccscccececs 21.00@21.25 
COCOMEE cbs cccsesesscvoesecvessee + 23.50@27.25 
INOVOTIIGE cc ccsecessocewoccviceer 29.50@29.75 
DOTMDOE 0.6.65 8565086000056 56088 «+» 27.50@26.50 
Exports of caraway seed from Holland 


during 1912 and seven 
low :— 


years previous fol- 


Kilos. 
4,669,000 
5,952,000 
6,286,000 
5,429,000 
8,312,000 
«+e 6,149,000 
8,988,000 
4,298,000 








New York Chemical Market 


Price changes of a decisive charac- 
ter have featured the chemical market 
during the year under review. There 
is scarcely an item that has not felt 
the pressure of increased buying 
power, and there is scarcely a chem- 
ical that has not sold at a record price. 
Domestic makers have been called 
upon to supply not only home require- 
ments but the chemical demands of the 
world, and the market as a whole has 
never been in such an oversold condi- 
tion. Soda ash, the great basic ma- 
terial for heavy chemicals, and many 
other descriptions has been subjected 
to an unprecedented demand for home 
and export, and a steady advance in 
prices has been reflected all through 
the various soda markets. One by one 
these items have been caught in the 
whirl of increased business, so that 
prices have been a secondary consid- 
eration. In caustic soda, the inquiry 
has been enormous and we have fre- 
quently heard of export orders amount- 
ing to 10,000 tons or more booked at 
unheard of figures. At home, the sales 
of caustic soda were larger than 
ever before because items like picric 
acid, in which caustic soda is a con- 
stituent, the export demand has been 
sufficient to take the entire output. 
Bleaching powder production for 1916 
was sold up by last November. The 
inability of foreign consumers to se- 
cure bleach supplies from European 
sources has shifted the demand to the 
American market and producers have 
not only been called upon to satisfy 
these requirements, but to meet a 
greatly augmented home demand, 
brought about by the restricted im- 
ports which ordinarily would come 
from England, France and Germany. 
Abnormally high prices have charac- 
terized the acid markets and the sold 
up condition of output has made it 
very difficult for prospective buyers to 
get satisfaction unless they were 
shrewd enough to book contract orders 
early in the year. After July there 
was a pronounced scarcity of offerings 
of acetic, muriatic, nitric and sulphuric 
acids, and quotations during this pe- 
riod were merely nominal so far as 
additional spot offerings were con- 
cerned. The potash products have re- 
corded the most spectacular advances 
under our heading of miscellaneous 
chemicals. The restriction of import- 
ations of basic supplies from Germany 
has resulted in a gradual depletion of 
domestic stocks, and prices have hard- 
ened materially under the scarcity of 
offerings. The high prices of muriate 
of potash have not only been reflected 
in chlorate, caustic and the other forms 
of potash, but in oxalic acid, refined 
saltpeter and various outside chemicals 
into which muriate is a base or partly 
a basic product. Acetate of lime has 
advanced steadily under a greatly ex- 
panded inquiry, principally from the 
acid and acetone makers. Copper sul- 
phate advanced in sympathy with the 
metal, and on greatly improved buying 
for foreign account. The strength in 
the lead, zinc, tin and antimony mar- 
kets during the latter part of the year 
had a stimulating effect on chemicals 
derived from these metals, and fre- 
quent upward revisions were recorded 
in nitrate of lead, acetate of lead, sul- 
phate of zinc, chloride of zinc and tin 
and antimony oxides. 


Prospects for 1916 are not encourag- 
ing for any material decline in prices, 
taking the entire market into consid- 
eration. It is true that domestic pro- 
duction in certain lines is being in- 
creased, but there is hesitancy in ma- 
terially increasing output because there 
is no confidence expressed in the 
maintenance of prevailing values after 
the European conflict is brought to a 
close. Jobbers and second hand sellers 
have cleaned up fortunes in playing 
the chemical market through its bil- 
ious period, but experienced dealers 
are convinced that the prospective 


establishment of peaceful relations 
abroad will precipitate a “smash” in 
domestic values that will be quite as 
spectacular as the historical advance 
of 1915. Below is a compilation of 


data and prices interesting to the 
chemical trade. 
HEAVY CHEMICALS. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA. 


Contract orders for this chemical 
were booked on the basis of 1@1.10c. 
per pound until October, when the 
market was advanced to 1.20@1.30c. 
The upward revision was due to a 
stronger feeling in basic material and 
an improved inquiry for home and for- 
elgn consumption. The change in 
prices was the first to have been re- 
corded in several years, and was the 
= salient feature noted to the situa- 

on. 

BLEACHING POWDER. 


Prices for bleaching powder have 
shown a steady advance during the en- 
tire year, so far as the spot market is 
concerned. Increased demand for ex- 
port account was noted as early as 
April, and the foreign inquiry was 
augmented from that month forward. 
Domestic consumers were offered con- 
tracts at 1%c. early in the year, and 
those who were shrewd enough to 
place resting orders were in a position 
to dispose of any surplus at a 9c. profit 
in December. Domestic producers 
were able to sell their output at the 
best prices ever recorded. Following 
is a table of spot prices per pound for 
the past four years. The figures are 
based on the closing quotations each 
Successive week on the pound basis:— 


——1012——, ——1913——, 











H. L. H. L. 

SOMMEEY ccccccccs 1.22% 1.20 1.35 1.30 

WOUEURET cece - 1.22% 1.22% 1.40 1.35 

MATCH ..cccccse - 1.25 1.22% 1.40 1.30 

Pn ttsanee eeee 1.22% 1.20 1.35 1.30 
; 1.20 1.30 1.22% 

ae 1.30 1.25 1.25 

1, 1.35 1.25 1,20 

Be 1.30 1.20 1.20 

September os. aa 1.25 1.25 1.20 

TE Kescesss - 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.20 

November ...... 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.20 

December ....... 1.35 1.35 1.22% 1.20 

Pee betetusaces 1.60 1.20 1.40 1.20 
r—1914—,  _-~-1915-—., 

H. L. H. L. 

EE was cack 1.25 1.15 1.37% 1.30 

February ....... 1.20 1.15 1.37% 1.30 

March 1.20 1.15 1.37% 1.30 

April 1.20 1.17% 1.40 1.40 

May 1.25 1.20 1.40 1.30 
June 1.25 1.20 1.37% 1.37% 
PP aa idpetccess 1.20 1.20 1.40 1.87% 
DE coidciats 4.00 1.20 2.00 1.50 

September ...... 3.00 2.00 2.50 1.75 

COBCUEE cicsvcces 2.00 2.00 4.50 2.50 

November ...... 2. 1.75 6.00 4.00 

December ....... 1.50 1.37% 11.00 6.00 

ME Sécgetsonaee 00 1.15 11.00 1.30 

CAUSTIC SODA. 

Contracts for domestic consumption 


were placed at 1.45c. per pound for 76 
per cent. on the basis of 60 per cent. 
In April the purchase of 30,000 tons 
for export advanced the market to 
1.85c., while the buying of 10,000 tons 
early iw May found values up to 3%c. 
per pound flat. Incidentally demand 
increased materially for home con- 
sumption, especially from the picric 
acid makers, and the market continued 
its upward tendency over the balance 
of the year. In August a level of 5%c. 
per pound was reached, and the market 
held at 5c. per pound or better until 
December. 

In the following table are the high 
and low prices for 88@92 per cent. 
caustic potash for each month during 
the year 1915. The prices are on the 
pound basis and compiled from the 
close of each successive week:— 


High. Low 
NE F8 o ae 66 o0a0 0.00 isan hseciawan 9 & 
EE * hag e:h senha sta xaevaeeke 9 8 
ET kek wh x6. 0 eomie'bd Aiplataia anos ee 9 8 
PSS wien cas bok 4 aca waa es eee 25 20 
SERS whats b i'p.ccahe tens ecedauess 23 23 
Sc chad otbs 446d dln cisndaket eens 38 30 
MU Se wevcawhsdecwescicsccdcaese ce 40 40 
NR he ore nth sian hate: Wi ia eee eee Vee 39 38 













September 
October . 
November . 


SAL SODA. 
Makers offered contracts at 60c. per 


hundred pounds f. o. b. works in 
barrels during most of the year. In 
December, howéver, the strength of 
soda ash forced an upward revision, 
and the market was established at 85c. 
to $1 per hundred pounds, which price 
prevailed at the close. 


SODA ASH. 

Contracts were booked at 57%c. per 
hundred pounds, basis of 48 per cent., 
until September, when an _ unprece- 
dented demand developed for home and 
export accounts. The buying was suf- 
ficient to tax capacity of domestic 
makers, and orders were booked free 
enough to give the market an cversold 
appearance. Prices mounted steadily 
on contract for home consumption 
until $1.85 per hundred pounds, basis 
of 48 per cent., was reached in Decem- 
ber. Car lots on spot brought as high 
as 4c. per pound flat in December, and 
large producers were forced to with- 
draw from the market, owing to their 
inability to meet any additional re- 
quirements for immediate shipment. 


ACIDS. 
ACETIC ACID, 28 PER CENT. 


The lowest prices for this acid were 
established during the ffirst three 
months of the year. After this period 
heavy buying for home and export, 
combined with the strength in acetate 
of lime, forced the market steadily up- 
ward, and at the close no additional 
quantities were obtainable. The fol- 
lowing table shows the high and low 
spot prices of acetic acid in the New 
York market for each month during 
the past year. These figures are based 
on the closing quotation each week and 
represent the pound basis in cents:— 





7--—1914-—, ---1915-—, 
H. L. H. L. 
TOMET 6 éscs cvcee 1.77% 1.62% 1% 1% 
February .......0. 1.77% 1.62% 1% 1% 
MEATOR ccccccccvecs 1.65 1.5 1% 1% 
ADIT wcccccccccece 1.65 1.50 2 1% 
MAY .ccccces 1.65 1.50 2 2 
June 1.65 1.50 21% 2 
July 1.65 1.50 25% 2% 
August 1.65 1,50 2% 2% 
September 1.65 1.50 3 3 
October ..cccccceee 1.65 1.50 3% 3 
November .......- 1.65 1.50 5 3% 
December ....+++++ 1.90 1.75 7 3% 


MURIATIC ACID (18 DEGREES.) 

Contract prices at the beginning of 
the year were 1.15c. per pound for the 
18 degrees. It is asserted that leading 
manufacturers disposed of practically 
their entire output at this price and a 
shade higher. During the latter half 
of the year there was a great scarcity 
of additional offerings, and the strin- 
gency increased as the year progressed. 
Actual spot prices were unobtainable, 
and the market drifted into a nominal 
condition. At the close the nominal 
price was 1%@2c. per pound for con- 
tracts. 

NITRIC ACID (36 DEGREES ) 

Contracts at the beginning of the 
year were offered at 3%@4c. per pound 
in carboys, and practically the entire 
output was sold ahead. As the year 
progressed additional offerings became 
smaller, and by June the market de- 
veloped a mominal position with no 
accurate spot prices obtainable. De- 
mand from the explosive trades was 
steady and contract allotments were 
absorbed with no come back for second 
hands. Large makers withdrew from 
the market early in the year, and new 
buyers were often placed in an em- 
barassing position. At the close the 
market was still nominal, with no spot 
figures obtainable, and only a nominal 
quotation for contracts of 64@7c. per 
pound. 

OXALIC ACID. 

The restriction of foreign importa- 
tions of this acid brought about a very 
limited supply for domestic corisump- 
tion, as home producers were unable 
to increase their output materially on 
account of their inability to get crude 
materials. After March the market 
mounted to higher levels steadily until 
the close of the year. The following 
table shows the high and low spot 
prices of oxalic acid per pound in the 
New York market for each month dur- 
ing the past year. These figures are 
based on the closing quotation each 
— and represent the pound basis in 
cents:— 





7—-1914--, —-1915--, 
; 2 H. L 
SEP ccnendss diva 7, 7 13 12% 
Pi ccecateease 7% 7% 13 12% 
OO re ee ™ 7% 13 12% 
April 7% %% 19 18 
May 7% ™ 19 19 
June ™% 7% 24 19 
July ss 7% ™ 30 25 
August ... 20 12 40% 35 
September . 21 20 44% 40 
Cotober .ecoccees 18 14 48 41 
TOO coc scceence 14 13 51 50 
December ........0++ 13 13 51 50. 
TORP cccccs cocccccese 20 g& 51 12% 


SULPHURIC ACID. 

The sulphuric acid industry in 1915 
presented both remarkable and normal 
features. In spite of the abnormal de- 
mand a great deal of sulphuric acid was 
consumed in the factories where it was 
made. The trade in strong acids was 


much more active on account of the de- 
mand for explosives and other war mu- 
nitions, but this demand’came only after 
the first quarter of the year and was 
very strong during the last six months. 
Refore that time some acid plants were 
thut down The esti~mted production 









OIL PAINT AND 


of sulphuric acid of 50 degrees, 60 de- 
grees, and 66 degrees strengths in 1915 
is 4,007,000 tons, expressed in terms of 
509-degree acid. In addition, there was 
a production of nearly 49,000 tons of 
fuming acid and oleum. This is an in- 
crease of 6% per cent. in the three com- 
mon grades, but the production of fum- 
ing acid and oleum more than doubled. 
These figures include by-product acid 
produced at copper and zinc smelters 
amounting to 952,000 short tons of 60- 
degree acid. Compared with the pro- 
duction of 1914, this is an increase of 
25 per cent., or 191,000 tons. The prices 
per ton of the stronger grades of acid, 
especially 60-degree, 66-degree and 
oleum during the last part of the year 
ranged far above those of 1914, and tne 
total value of the output will therefore 
be in excess of what it was in that year. 
The estimates are based on official re- 
turns from 95 per cent. of the pro- 
ducers, and estimates of the remaining 
5 per cent. It is believed that the fig- 
ures are conservative and that they will 
be increased when complete returns are 
received. 

The 66-degree test opened the year 
at lc. per pound, but demand was broad 
enough to absorb production, and many 
makers were able to dispose of their 
output for the entire year. This had a 
tendency to strengthen prices and the 
market hardened to 2c. by June and 2% 
@3c. per pound by October. The scarcity 
of aditional offerings was pronounced, 
and the market during the last quarter 
was an entirely nominal affair. 


TARTARIC ACID CRYSTALS. 


The price movements of this acid 
have been in sympathy with all other 
acids. The lowest prices were estab- 
lished early in the year and the highest 
prices at the close. Restricted importa- 
tions of both acid and argols from Italy, 
France and Spain have been the prin- 
cipal features of strength to the situa- 
tion. The subjoined table shows the 
highést and lowest quoted prices of tar- 
taric acid crystals in the New York 
market for each month since January, 
1912, and also the highest and lowest 
points touched in each year from 1912 
to 1916. The figures are based on the 


closing quotations each _ successive 
week :— 
TARTARIC ACID CRYSTALS. 

1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 

= Ie _ me m Ie |. a 
ee 30% 30% 30% 30% 31% 31% 40% 37% 
. 30% 30% 30% 30% 31% 31% 40% 3716 
March 30% 30% 30% 30% 31% 30% 40% 37% 
April 30% 30% 30% 30% 30%30% 39 38 
May..... 30% 30% 30% 30% 30% 30% 40% 39 
June 30% 30% 30% 30% 30% 30% 48 48 
July... 30% 30% 30% 30% 30%30% 48 44 
IR ce 30% 30% 30% 30% 75 30% 46% 46% 
Sept - 3% 30% 32% 30% 80 70 46% 4614 
OEE. cece 30% 30% 32%31% 55 50 47 46% 
WOW. ss 30% 30% 32% 31% 48 42% 52 47 
err 30% 30% 324%31% 44 40% 55 49 
Year 30% 30% 32% 30% 80 30% 55 37% 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS, 
ACETATE OF LIME. 


An enormous demand for acetone and 
acetic acid for home and foreign con- 
sumption has kept this market in up- 
ward tendency during the entire year. 
Regular consumers were given a con- 
tract price, but at the close outside in- 
terests experienced difficulty in secur- 
ing additional offerings on account of 
the sold up condition of the market. 
The following table gives the high and 
low contract prices of acetate of lime 
in the New York market for each 
month since January, 1911, and alsv 
the highest and lowest points touched 
in each year from 1912 to 1916. The 
figures are based on the closing quota- 
tions-each successive week:— 








1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 
; HH lh 8. i 
MNS sia 4 55 2. 1.80 1.75 2.05 2.00 
Oe 2.30 2.25 2.55 2.50 1.801.75 2.05 2.00 
March .30 2.25 2.55 2.50 1.551.650 2.05 2.00 
April - 2.302.25 2.55 2.50 1.551.50 2.56 2.50 
May..... 552.50 2.55 2.50 1.55 1.60 3.05 2.50 
June 2.55 2.50 2.55 2.50 1.551.50 3.55 3.50 
July 2.55 2.50 2.55 2.50 1.561.50 3.55 3.50 
} | Pe 2.55 2.50 2.55 2.50 1.551.50 3.803.75 
Sept 2.55 2.60 2.55 2.50 1.55 1.50 4.06 4.00 
Oct 2.55 2.50 2.05 2.00 1.556 1.50 4.55 4.00 
Nov 2.55 2.50 2.05 2.00 1.801.75 6.10 4.50 
eS 2.55 2.50 2.05 2.00 2.05 2.00 6.10 5.00 
Year 2.55 2.25 2.55 2.00 2.051.50 6.10 2.00 
ALUM. 


Difficulty in getting potash has pre- 
vented a normal production of potash 
alum, and while the ammonia and pot- 
ash grades have usually been obtain- 
able at or near the same prices, the lat- 
ter has commanded as-much as 6c. per 
Pound premium over the ammonia 
grade. The trend of ammonia alum has 
been gradually upward, the opening 
price being 2%c. per pound and the 
close 4c. per pound. 

ARSENIC (COMMERCIAL WHITE). 

The year 1915 saw another increase in 
the output of white arsenic, and the 
estimated production for the twelve 
months is reported to have been 5,195 
tons (of 2,000 pounds) with a value at 
the smelters of 2 cents a pound or a 
total of $207,780. The estimate is based 
on the known production for the first 
ten months of the year and the probable 
output during November and December. 
This output is an increase of more than 
11 per cent. over the 1914 production 
and 65 per cent. over the 1913 output. 
All white arsenic made in this country 
is a by-product in the smelting or refin- 
ing of the non-ferrous metals, and 
naturally the larger part is saved at the 
Western plants. The demand is far be- 
low the possible production, which could 
probably be made treble or quadruple 


the present output if prices were suffi- ° 


ciently encouraging. The largest uses 
for arsenic are.in the manufacture of 
insecticides, such as paris green, lead 


‘in Great Britain oiwng 





DRUG REPORTER 


arsenate, etc.; in glass making, and as 
a weed killer. Small quantities are 
used in shot, medicine and dyes. Below 
is a table of spot prices in the New York 
market for each month since January, 
1911, also the highest and lowest points 
touched in each year from January 1, 
112, to December, 31, 1915, inclusive. 
These figures are based on the closing 
quotations each successive week:— 


—1912— 13 =—1913-——, 
H L H. '. 








. 4 L. 
SOMGRIF  scciesive 2.62% 2.45 6 4% 
February ........ 2.75 2.60 414 4% 
March L 4% 4% 
April , 4% 4.00 
May 3. 4 3% 
June . 3% 3% 
July , 3% 3% 
August oe ° 3% 3% 
September ....... 5.00 4.50 3.25 3.17% 
Oe) 5.50 5.00 3.20 3.00 
November ....... 5.00 5.00 3% 3.00 
December ....... 5.00 5.00 3% 3.00 
ZORP cccvccescves 5.50 2.45 5 3.00 
——1914-—_, oo 

° L. H. 4 
JAMUATY «..cccscee 2% 2% 4 4 
February ........ 3% 3 4 4 
MaTCh coccccccese 3% 3 4 4 
BOTT cictvcosecce 3 3 4 4 
BERS ccsccsvcccces 3 3 4 4 
JUNO cecccscccoss 3 3 3% 3% 
POLY cocccccecvces 3 2.80 3% 3% 
AUBUS cccccccsee 5 2.80 3% 3% 
September ....... & 5 3% 3% 
October 5 3% 3% 
November 5 3% 3% 
December 3% 4%4 3% 
WORF coccccccvces 2% 4% 3% 


BLUE VITRIOL. 


After opening the year at normal 
prices, the market advanced under an 
increased demand brought about by do- 
mestic producers being called upon to 
supply foreign inquiries of considerable 
magnitude. The restricted production 
to the eco- 
nomical use of copper metal and the in- 
ability of Germany to export has shifted 
the bulk of the buying for France, Italy 
and other foreign countries to the 
United States. The advanced priee of 
copper metal was another strengthen- 
ing influence. The following table 
shows the highest and lowest quoted 
prices of blue vitriol per pound in car 
lots for each month since January, 1912, 
and also the highest and lowest points 
touched in each year from 1912 to 1916. 
The figures are based on the closing 
quotations each successive week:— 


1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 

ts 2% de a bt f. L. 
Jan. 4.90 4.90 5% 5% 4.84480 4.55 4.35 
Feb, 4.90 4.90 5% 5% 4.80 4.80 4.55 4.35 
Mar. 5.104.909 54% 5% 4.80480 4.55 4.35 
Apr. 5% 5% 5% 5% 4.80480 6.75 6.00 
May 54% 5% 5% 5% 4.80 4.65 7.00 6.75 
June 5% 5% 5% 5% 4.65 4.65 7.25 7.00 
July 5% 5% 5% 5% 4.65 4.50 7.25 7.25 
Aug. 5% 5% 5% 5.00 4.50450 7.25 7.25 
Sept. 5% 5%  5.005.00 4.50 4.50 7.25 7.25 
Oct. 5% 5% 5.005.00 4.50 4.35 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 5% 5% 5.005.00 4.35 4.35 7.25 6.50 
Dec. 5% 5% 5.005.00 4.35 4.35 13.00 7.00 
Year 5% 4.90 5% 5.00 4.80 4.35 13.00 4.35 


In reference to the metal, it may be 
stated that the production of copper in 
the United States in 1915 passed all pre- 
vious records, according to official re- 
ports. Preliminary figures and esti- 
mates have been collected and reports 
received from all plants known to pro- 
duce blister copper from domestic ores 
and refined copper. At an average price 
of about 17.3 cents a pound the output 
for 1915 has a value of $236,000,000, 
compared with $152,968,000 for the out- 
put of 1914. The figures showing smel- 
ter production from domestic ores rep- 
resent the actual production of most of 
the companies for eleven months and 
an estimate of the output for Decem- 
ber. The figures of a few companies 
for November were not available, and 
these companies furnished estimates for 
the last two months of the year. Ac- 
cording to the statistics and estimates 
received, the output of blister and Lake 
copper was 1,150,137,000 pounds in 1914. 
The output of refined copper from pri- 
mary sources, domestic and foreign, for 
1915 is estimated at 1,647,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,533,781,000 pounds in 
1914 and with the previous record pro- 
duction of 1,615,000,000 pounds in 1913. 


BRIMSTONE. 


Prices for this material have remained 
stationary at $22@22.50 per long ton 
over the year. The inside figure repre- 
sented New York delivery and the out- 
side Baltimore. Foreign shipments have 
been restricted on account of the un- 
favorable conditions surrounding export 
trade. While official figures regarding 
production have not been compiled, in- 
teresting information is at hand for 
1914. It is stated that the marketed 
production of sulphur in the United 
States in 1914, according to the United 
States Geological Survey, was 327,634 
long tons, valued at $5,954,236, the 
greatest in the history of the industry. 
This production was 16,044 long tons 
greater than that of 1913 and showed 
an increase in value of $474,387. The 
sulphur mined is not included in these 
figures. In 1914 four States produced 
sulphur, namely, Louisiana, Texas, 
Nevada and Wyoming. The total im- 
ports for 1914, entered for consump- 
tion, were 26,135 long tons, valued at 
$477,937, of which 23,610 tons, valued at 
$398,984, were crude sulphur. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1913 were 22,605 
long tons, valued at $448,564, of which 
15,122 tons, valued at $286,209, were 
crude sulphur. In 1914 the great bulk 
of the imports was, as usual, from 
Japan. In 1914 the exports were 98,- 
143 long tons, valued at $1,807,334, and 
they would probably have been consid- 
erably greater but for the excess of ex- 
ports over imports amounting to 72,108 
long tons, the balance of trade in favor 
of the United States being $1,329,397. 
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CHLORIDE OF BARIUM. 


_ The open market has been kept in 
limited supply of this material through- 


out the entire year. While there was 
some domestic material produced, con- 
sumers have always depended upon 
Germany for the bulk of their supplies. 
The following table shows the high and 
low spot prices of chloride of barium 
per ton in the New York market for 
each month during the years 1914 and 
1915. These figures are based on the 
closing quotation each week, using the 
ton basis in dollars and cents:— 


—~1914——,_ 1915, 


High. Low. High, Low, 
January ......... 32.00 32.00 50.00 60.00 
February ........ 32.50 32.00 50.00 60.00 
March ........... 32.50 32.00 50.00 50.00 
DE. 86 ebeesasnes 32.90 32.00 65.00 60.00 
BEGG ccccccccsceccee Ge Eee 67.50 60.00 
SERS ccccccsccess Ge Ee 70.00 67.50 
TUF .ccccccccsss S200 83.00 100.00 70.00 
AGB cvcccccces 100.00 32.00 110.00 100.00 
September ...... 150.00 130.00 100.00 95.00 
October .......05. 100.00 90.00 100.00 85.00 
November .....-. 90.00 60.00 115.00 90.00 
December ....... 65.00 53.00 115.00 100.00 
VORP csvcccosesse 150.00 32.00 115.00 50.00 


80 AND 85 PER CENT. 

Inability to get supplies from Ger- 
many forced a steady advance in local 
prices for this item. At the beginning 
of the year, 5c. per pound was quoted 
on spot and at the close sales were made 
at 45c. per pound. The advance was 
stead from March forward, and in De- 
cember scarcely any material was ob- 
tainable on spot. 

CAUSTIC POTASH. 

Inability to get importations from 
abroad and restricted domestic produc- 
tion on account of scarcity and high 
prices of muriate of potash have caused 
a sharp advance in all grades of caus- 
tic potash. The year opened at 8c. per 
pound and closed at 60c. for the 88@92 
per cent. 

CHLORATE OF POTASH. 

The contract price in January was 
1fc. per pound. Demand during the 
spring and summer months was enor- 
mous for home and export and prices 
were steadily lifted both for shipment 
and spot. In April the market had 
reached 30c. and in September 35c. The 
closing price was 45@50c. per pound, 
according to seller. 

CHLORATE OF SODA. 

The year opened with contracts 
offered at 14c. per pound, f. o. b. works. 
Early in the fall the contract price was 
advanced to 25c. per pound to consum- 
ers direct. Spot prices for export 
touched 50c. per pound. 

REFINED SALTPETER. 

The scarcity and high prices of mu- 
riate of potash and nitrate of soda 
have forced prices of refined saltpeter 
to unheard-of levels. Makers have 
been at a great disadvantage and it 
is believed that consumption has de- 
creased under the stringent conditions 
prevailing, particularly during the last 
quarter of the year. The following 
table shows the high and low spot 
prices of refined saltpeter in the New 
York market for each month during 
the years 1914 and 1915. These figures 
are based on the closing quotation each 





week at the pound basis for granu- 
lar in car lots at cents per pound:— 
-—1914—--—, —-—1915—, 
High. Low. High. Low. 
January 5 4% s 7 
February 4% 7 
| Pere rer errr 4% x 7 
rere 4% 12%. 12 
BE dcvececcdpeseas wen 4% 12 12% 
GD secentetedechenians 4% 15 12% 
SUN cccces 4% 17 17 
August 4% 18 18 
September 9 18 18 
October ... 8 18 18 
November 7 38 18 
December 6% 38 35 
EOE xccersncesiansiwe 4% 38 7 
ANTIMONY MARKET AND PRO- 


DUCTION RECORD. 
Antimony prices in 1915 were prob- 
ably the highest known since the 
metal became a regular article of com- 
merce. The high prices led to the larg- 
est production the United States has 


made and probably the same state- 
ment is true for the world’s produc- 
tion. 


According to preliminary figures col- 
lected for the United States Geological 
Survey by Frank L. Hess the produc- 
tion of antimony ores in the United 
States is estimated to have been about 
5,000 tons, containing 2,000 tons of anti- 
mony, valued at about $325,000. The 
largest previous domestic production 
was in 1892, when 150 tons of metal 
was produced in San Francisco from 
Nevada ores and 380 tons of ore car- 
rying 55 per cent. of antimony was 
exported. Practically all operations of 
the past year were new, most were 
small, and they were widely scattered, 
so that it is difficult to obtain close 
figures immediately after the close of 
the year. 

Antimony, which in July, 1914, had 
been down to a monthly average price 
of 7.11 cents for Cookson’s, and from 
5.44 cents upwards for other brands, 
rose gradually, though unsteadily, to 
the end of 1915, when Chinese, Japanese 
and American antimony were quoted 
at about 40 cents a pound. 

Quotations for Cookson’s antimony 
ceased in May, 1915, some time after 
an embargo had been declared against 
the shipment of antimony metal or 
ores from the British possessions, and 
50 cents a pound is said to have been 
paid for it about June 1, when Chinese 
was selling * ~ about 35 cents or less. 
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In the fall American antimony ap- 
peared on the market for the first time 
in many years. At first it sold slightly 
below Chinese and Japanese, but was 
soon quoted at the same price. Miners 
and smelters, apparently thinking that 
the high prices would be temporary, 
did not begin production as quickly as 
they otherwise might have done, but 
before the close of the year properties 
in Alaska, Cal:.ornia, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington were 
producing. 

Prices for ores ranged from $1 to 


$2.19 per unit for antimony At first 
mly ores carrying 50 per cent. or more 
antimony were in demand, but before 
the close of the year 20 per cent. ores 


sere being shipped from Nevada 
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From Alaska, according to data col- built to Trona, on Borax Lake, within Forest range southward to the vicinity 
lected by Alfred H. Brooks, about 685 about twenty-five miles of them. The of Tonopah and eastward to Joy. 
tons of stibnite ore carrying 58 per deposits contained considerable anti- Oregon, Washington and Idaho pro- 
cent. antimony was produced in the mony ocher, as well as stibnite, and duced small tonnages of ore and in 
Fairbanks district from properties on were mined by the Merchants’ Finance Arkansas a company was organized to 


Ieva, Vault, Treasure and Chatham Company (Western Metals Company). work old properties west of Gilham. 

creeks. It is reported that 182 tons The same company operated deposits The tendency has been for some com- 
were shipped from Nome, but it seems thirty miles northeast of Mojave, which panies to go to an expense for mine de- 
probable that more was mined. are ten miles from the Southern Pacific velopment, machinery and mills, not 


The largest production was made ae a at Neuralia, in a county. wholly warranted ." ay circum- 

: . " ca ial Other desposits were mined in Cali- stances. The present high prices are 
from deposits near Wild Rose Spring, fornia at many points in Kern county, necessarily somupernty. The Chinese 
on the northwest slope of Telescope jn the eastern end of San Benito deposits are extensive, and worked by 
Peak in the Panamint range, Califor- county, and on Moore’s Flat near very cheap labor, and other deposits 
nia. These deposits have been known Grass Valley. In Nevada considerable are being developed in other parts of 
for many years, but have been too far quantities were mined at many points, the world, and as soon as the war is 
from railroads for profitable exploita- mostly in the northwest quarter of the over, and possibly before, prices will 
tion until the past year, when prices State, with Lovelock as a center, but probably drop to a level with or close 
were high, and a branch railroad was ranging from Pass Canyon in the Pine to those of 1914. 


AIR FLOATED MATERIAL 


We are now prepared to produce on the new Williams system a finished product 
of 100, 200, 300 or 400 mesh goods, on dry, soft material. These results are made 
possible by combining our experience in the manufacture of grinding machinery and air 
systems with that of an expert in air separation. 

The Williams name as applied to grinding machinery is a household word among 
industria] plants using crushing and grinding machinery, and extends over a period of 
20 years’ experience, and the application of this air separator to our Williams line 
makes a perfect grinding and separating unit, 










Middleport, N. Y., Dee. 21, 1915. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co., Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Gentlemen: Your Mr. Hickman has completed his test and, after run- 
ning about 100 tons of our product through your system, we have accom- 
plished what we wanted to do—reduce our material to a fineness of 200 mesh 
or finer, which, after familiarizing ourselves with the method of adjust- - 






















ment, the same is very simple. 
We wish to congratulate you on being successful in working out this 
JJJ very ditticult problem, and you can rest assured that whe n we are again 
in the market for a mill it will be a Williams with a Hickman Separator 
attached. Yours very truly, 





THE NIAGARA SPRAYER CO. 
Theo. Dosch, Manager. 
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Operates with much less power than similar grinding machines doing this work, 
and the separator itself will produce a product much finer than any other air separator 
on the market. The operator may change the fineness of his product at any time from 
100 mesh to 400 mesh or finer in thirty seconds by the simple operation of turning an 
adjusting lever. This attachment is fool proof, and can be locked in so as to always 
maintain the same product. 

While this may all sound like a dream, it is in fact a reality, and we are prepared 
to contract for any size grinding and separating unit desired. 
For further information write for Bulletin No. 15 G. We are pre- 
pared to make tests for all parties interested, at our testing plant 
in St. Louis, on receipt of 100 lbs. of material, all transportation 
charges prepaid. 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Works: General Sales Department: 


St. Louis, Mo. Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 























ATTENTION! 


or Chemical Manufacturers 


If you wish to market any new products in the 
Chemical or Color lines write to us at once. 


20 


ma 


years experience qualifes us to successfully 
rket your products. 


We are in a position to handle a few extra 
commodities to advantage. 


162 William $ 


James H. Rhodes G Co. 


t, NEW YORK 162 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO 








MARKET. 


LONDON CHEMICAL 


The tabie below is eloquent of the 
stringent conditions governing the mar- 
ket in 1915. It shows the range of fluc- 
tuations in articles usually quoted by 
London merchants. The very consider- 
able accessions to values reflect the re- 
Strictions On supplies recently, as_ to 
home production, from shortage and high 
cost of raw materials amd from dimin- 
ished labor; and, as to imported articles, 


from curtailed shiproom and apprecia- 
tion in freight charges. Quantity of 
finished products available throughout 
the year as inadequate to demand and 


at times export trade had to be passed 


by to satisfy home requirements. Buy- 
ers generally placed business for imme- 
diate or early future delivery, but exe- 


cution thereof to date was always proble- 
matical, works being unable to keep full 
up to the orders, inland railroad facil- 
ities being uncertain, shipping accommo- 
dations from abroad for imported goods 
being much reduced and the docks at 
home ports congested. Despite activity 
in old lines, some chemical plants have 
turned out a few articles hitherto im- 
ported. Of course the State has had first 
claim cn all manufacturing and chemical 
war material has been wanted in ever- 
increasing quamtity and the factories 
making the same have given precedence 
to the nation’s requirements over those 
of ordinary trade. In the foregoing cir- 
cumstances the large expansion in prices 
shown in the anmexed schedule will be 















readily understood:— 
r-Open— -~—Close—, 
£ s.d. £s. d. 
Acetic acid, glacial, ton.. 45 0 0 138710 0 
Alum, lump, ton.......ees 726 1010 0 
Ammon, sulph., 25%, ton., 11 5 0 17 0 0 
Arsenic, Cornish, ton...., 199090 200 
Benzole, 90%, gal...... soe O 010% 011 
Bleaching powder, ton,,.. 810 0 *20 0 0 
Boracic acid, crystals, ewt 110 0 23 0 
Borax, crystals, cwt...... 018 0 160 
Carbolic aci 
crude, 60%, Gal..s.sesee 0 211 03 6 
crystals, 40%, Ib........ 0183 016 
Citric acid, 1D..cccsseees 026% 028 
Copper sulphate, Liverpool, 

OME scressnwonspescsans 2112 6 400 
Cream of tartar, 98%, cwt. 7 5 0 950 
Iron sulphate, ton........ 376 410 0 
Gumlie Belk, Ti. oscccccvccs 008 014 
Potashes, Montreal firsts, 

ewt. 76 715 0 
Potassium bick 007 70 16 

GHIOTELS, Wa cecsccs. ws OF. 9 016 
permanganate, » 0 0 0 49 
prussiate, lb 014 03 6 
Quicksilver, second hands, 

DOCS sicencccdccoseses 26 1612 6 

Sodium bicarbonate, ton.. 513 0 700 

nitrate, ref., ton....... 11 00 16650 
Sulphur flowers, ton...... 1010 0 1200 
Tartaric acid, Ib.....cces 016% 026 
--High- -—Low— 
s. d. £s. d. 
Acetic acid, glacial, ton..140 @ 0 4500 
Alum, lump, ton........ 1010 0 726 
Ammon, sulph, 25%, ton. 17 2 6 115 0 
Arsenic, Cornish, ton..... 33 00 16090 
Benzole, 90%, gal........ 0141 0 010% 
Bleaching powder, ton.... 20 0 0 810 0 
Boracic acid, crystals, cwt 2 3 0 110 0 
Borax, crystals, cwt...... 150 018 6 
Carbolic acid— 
crude, 60%, 7 0 210 
crystals, 40%, 7 012 
Citric acid, 6 0 2 5% 
Copper sulphate, Liverpool, 

GO  ut68 640 cds bb ssas cee 4510 0 2112 6 
Cream of tartar, 98%, cwt. 10 0 0 700 
Iron sulphate, ton........ 410 0 276 
Oxalic acid, Ib...... soe VB SG 008 
Potashes, Montreal firsts, 

DUR. cspcdwassenccssees 715 0 300 
Potassium bichromate.... 0 1 6 00 6 

GHEE, Wiccsssecceres 8 010 
permanganate, cw 9 090 0 
PEUERED sncddtocssccess 6 23% 
Quicksilver, second hands, 

DUURDD cv ceesnaccccasece 100 1100 
Sodium bicarbonate, ton.. 7 0 0 513 0 
nitrate, ref., tom........ 1650 11 00 
Sulphur flowers, ton...... 1300 1010 0 
Bereneee BG, Wiescecscce 026% 01 5% 

*Nominal. 
+Dealers’ price; makers’ nominal. 
tPound. 


Acetate of lime having increased enor- 
mously in price, acetic acid has shown 
a considerable advance and in the later 
months was especially scarce. Alum re- 
fects the higher cost of production. 
Diminishing supply of sulphuric acid ac- 
counted largely for the rise in ammon- 
ium sulphate, which was particularly 
marked since August. Arsenic responded 
to the ruling conditions indicated above, 


with a little freer supplies towards the 
end of the year. The full outturn of 
benzole was taken up, the government 
having its finger on the price; likewise 
for carbolic acid. Sustained demand for 
borax and boracie acid, in conjunction 


with the greater expense of bringing here 


and refining, caused several uplifts. 
Citrie acid steadily rose to July, when 
the demand and the price fell away. 
While iartartic acid was a rising mar- 
ket, cream of tartar closed below the 
best (200s. in June). Shortage of vitriol 


and a heavy demand in the later months 


were responsible for the extreme rates 
reached by copper iron sulphates. Oxalic 


acid was scarce throughout. The short- 
age of potassium bases and the effect on 
the salts required no elaboration. The run 
on potashes (Canadian and New Yorks) 
made for scarcity and extreme prices. 
Carbonate of potash and caustic potash 
have been almost unobtainable, the for- 
mer finishing at £180 per ton and the 
latter at £320. Government requirements 


aeccouLted for higher quicksilver values. 
Bleaching powder, caustic soda and so- 
dium bicarbonate have been short and 
closed the year at more or less nominal 
prices. American bleach and_ caustic 
soda have been taken to a moderate ex- 


tent and nitrate of soda has moved in 
sympathy with the difficulty of shipping 
from Chile. Imports of potassium chlo- 
rate has been smaller and, with the de- 
mand for the war, prices have advanced 
appreciably, but closed below the best. 
Sulphur was scarce at times. Lead com- 


pounds have been consistently strong; 
English red opened at £23 15c. per ton 
and closed at £38 5s., while white was 


£25 and £37 15s. respectively. 


DUTCH CHEMICAL MARKET. 


Owing to the war between the Entente 
Powers and the Central Allies the neutral 
countries, such as Holland, Denmark. 
Norway and Sweden, have made big 





profits by doing a large business in every 
trade, and not the least 
trade. 


in the chemical 





in spite of the will of the Allies, on one 
side, and the Germans, on the other side, 
not to do business with the enemy, trade 
has gone on between the different op- 
ponents through meutral hands, and al- 
though tie Dutch Government has pro- 
hibited the export of many chemicals, 
the goods changed nationality by the way 
of fraud. Many incidents caused annoy- 
ance to this government, and in order to 
get the mecessary chemicals Holland had 
to take rigorous measures. 

A company has been erected under the 
name of ‘‘The Netherlands Oversea Trust 
Maatschappy,” and this trust, supported 
by the government, had the mission to 
give the full guaranties that goods com- 
ing from one of the nations at war will 
only be used for inland consumption. 
And to prevent export of these goods 
every buyer of foreign merchandise had 
to remit to the Netherlands Oversea Trust 
Company a bank credit or bank guaranty 
of the value of the articles, which guar- 
anty will be returned after it is proved 
= the goods are consumed in the coun- 
ry. 

If, however, the buyer, notwithstanding 
the guaranty he had deposed, exported 
what he bought, he was liable to pay five 
or six times the value of the invoice as 
punishment, and could not import any 
other articles. The Netherlands Oversea 
Trust Company prevented thereby a great 
deal of contraband. Nevertheless, there 
were large firms in Rotterdam which were 
caught frauding and consequently had to 
pay a sum of about 1,200,000 florins and 
1,300,000 florins, equal to $80,000 to $120,000. 

After this example nobody dared to 
work against the Netherlands Oversea 
Trust Company, and all foreign business 
was done on N. O. T. conditions. 

Even business from a neutral country 
to Holland had to be based on these con- 
ditions, as England wants to prevent Ger- 
niany getting a kilo of material. There- 
fore American products have to be con- 
signed also to this institution, and most 
of the great shipping companies of Hol- 
land, for instance, the Holland-America 
Line, and others, will not take any Amer- 
ican goods for Holland on board unless 


lands Oversea Trust 
ing them that the 
were to be shipped 
sumption. 

Generally speaking, the chemical market 
changed very often. As Holland does not 
possess any large chemical factory the 
great majority of chemicals have to be 
imported and the country depends entirely 
on its neighbors, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, in peace-times on Belgium. 

The following lines tell how prices 
tered during the course of the year:— 


Bleaching Powder. 

At the beginning of the year this article 
was imported in large quantities from 
Germany, and during the months of Jan- 
uary, February and March prices were for 
Sv-%) deg. 4.50 florins, for %-100 deg., 4 
florins; for 100-109 deg., 5.50 florins, and for 
110-115 deg., 6 florins, c. i. f. Rotterdam in 
casks of about 300-330 kilos. In the above- 
mentioned months Germany did not re- 
quite a Netherlands Oversea Trust’s cer- 
tificate, and Dutch buyers were eagerly 
buying these German goods. But in April 
and May the quantities of German bleach- 
ing powder got smaller, and consequently 
prices went up. In June the German 
Governinent prohibited the export, so that 
no more German powder was to be had. 
The stocks in Holland were nearly ex- 
hausted and buyers had to pay the high 
English prices, viz., 15 florins to 20 florins, 
c. i. f. Rotterdam in 6 ewt, sacks, N. O. T. 
conditions. As the consumption of this 
article was so enormous and the import 
from England so small prices went up 
constantly. In October and November 
bleaching powder was sold at 30 florins to 
40 fiorins, c. i. f. Rotterdam. Smail quan- 
tities came over from the United King- 
dom, and for the last shipment in De- 
cember 50 florins c. i. f. Rotterdam has 
been paid. It seems to be that prices will 
still go higher. 


Potash Carbonate. 

Holland is only producing the lower 
degrees, viz., 60-65 per cent., 70-75 per_cent., 
75-s0 per cent., and 80-85 per cent. Dutch 
soap makers always use the high German 
potashes, and thus the Dutch carbonate 
of potash went to England. During Jan- 
uary-February ft was sold at 25 florins 
for 60-65 per cent., at 30 florins for 70-75 
per cent., at 36 florins for 75-80 per cent., 
and at 42 florins for 8-85 per cent., c. 1. 
f. English ports in casks of 500-tu kilos. 
3ut owing to the fact that Germany pro- 
hibited the export of the German potashes 
to Holland the Dutch Government had to 
do the same, in order that the soap_in- 
dustry would not suffer too much, and as 
the stocks of German carbonate of pot- 
ash were exhausted the inland carbonate 
was sold at 22 florins for 60-65 per cemt., 
at 28 florins for 70-75 per cent. The_ 75-80 
per cent. and 80-85 per cent. was sold out 
and was not reproduced, owing to the 
bad raw materials. During three months 
the prices were steady, but several large 
firms in Rotterdam and Amsterdam got a 
special permit to import German potashes 
and immediately prices of Dutch carbon- 
ate went down to 15 florins for 60-65 per 
cent., and at 20 florins to 22 florins for 70-75 
per cent., and these prices were main- 
tained until the end of the year. Mean- 
while the 60-65 per ‘cent. quality was sold 
out, too, and for the moment 70-75 per 
cent. is only to be had at 23 florins to 2 
florins, f. 0. b. Rotterdam. Germany does 
not export a kilo of this article, but as we 
will see afterwards, the Dutch soap mak- 
ers get plenty of liquid caustic potash. 


Caustic Potash. 


This article is not manufactured in Hol- 
land and comes exclusively from Ger- 
many. But already in the beginning of 
the yeur the import was very difficult, 
and in March Germany prohibited the 
export except for a few licenses. In these 
circumstances prices were very high and 
a few small lots were obtainable at 35 
florins for 80-85 per cent., and 40 florins for 
90-92 per cent. But since August no solid 
caustic potash came to Holland, and 
finally Germany gave permission to some 
German factories to export liquid caustic 
potash to Holland. However, only large 
soap makers here in the country are able 
to make contracts with the Germans, and 
the little ones have to buy the Dutch 
carbonate of potash. In any case it is 
quite impossible to get large quantities of 
caustic potash, and the small stocks still 
here are sold at 50 florins to 70 florins for 
9-92 per eent. 


Maatschappy, show- 
merchandise which 
are for Dutch con- 
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Chlorates, Prussiates and Bichro- 
mates of Potash and Soda. 
These articles are not to be had in big 
lots, and the few tons in the country were 
sold in January at 45 florins for bichro- 
mate Of potash, and 98 florins for prus- 
siate of potash. During the whole year 
quotations were going higher, and at the 
end of 1915 stocks are nearly exhausted. 
These articles are not very much wanted 

in Holland. 
Potash Permanganate. 

In January and February large quan- 
tities went to England and were sold at 
80 florins to 14 florins, c. i. f. English 
ports in drums of 53) kilos each. How- 
ever, when the prohibition of export came 
prices went immediately down and one 
could buy at 50 florins to 6 florins. But 
this fall did not last long, and a month 
later 130 florins was reached. In August 
so florins Was paid, and in November 120 
florins, t. o. b. Rotterdam, and this last 
price was maintained. There was no ar- 
tile Which was so unsteady as permam- 
ganate of potash. 

Soda Hyposulphite. 

This article was not wanted very badly 
and prices were in the three beginning 
months 9 florins, c. i. f. Rotterdam. But 
laver nyposulpnite got dearer and reached 
the limit of 15 florins, c. i. f. Rotterdam. 
Ait this price a few tons were sold in De- 
cempelr, 

Soda Ash, 

Large stocks were held in Holland in 
January and February and March, and 
the import from England was rather im- 
portant. But in January and August 
Great Britain prohibited the export of 
this article to Holland, except with a spe- 
cial license. Stocks diminished very rap- 
idly. In the first half of the year 5 florins 
to 10 florins was paid, but little by little 
it went up and in October soda ash im- 
ported directly from England was sold at 
15 florins c. i. f. Rotterdam, and spot de- 
livery at 39 florins. During November and 
December American soda ash could be 
bought at 20 florins for delivery within a 
month, c. i. f. Rotterdam, but the price 
for immediate delivery was 35 florins. 
Soda ash is getting very scarce and is 
badly wanted. Numerous soap manufac- 
turers had to stop their business. 

Soda Bicarbonate. 

For this article we have seen a great 
advance in prices. In January, February 
and March sellers asked 11 florins, c. i. f. 
Retterdam, prompt delivery. In April, 
May and July prices went up to 15 florins, 
and in the last six months people could 
buy at 20 florins and 25 florins. 

Soda Crystals. 

Owing to the high prices of soda ash 
prices for soda crystals advanced. The 
few factories in Holland could not pro- 
duce enough for inland consumption, and 
Holland had to import big lots from Eng- 
land. From 2.50 florins at the beginning 
or the year to 8 florins in November and 
December was the rise, and we will still 
see higher quotations. 

Caustic Soda. 

Fair quantities were imported in Jan- 
uary, February and March at 12 florins tor 
70-72 per cent., and 14 florins for 76-77 per 
cent. from England. However, the im- 
port got smaller and smaller, and during 
June, July and August nothing was to be 
had. Still today English caustic soda is 
not available, and English business men 
are offering American caustic soda at 35 
florins to 40 florins for 70-72 per cent., c. i. 
f. Rotterdam, in drums, for January de- 
livery from New York. The article is 
very scarce here. The retail sellers ask 
even 100 florins for spot delivery. 

Muriate and Sulphate of Potash. 

Before the Dutch Government prohibited 
the export of these two articles hundreds 
of tons went to England at 18 florins to 
20 florins for muriate, and 20 florins to 22 
florins for sulphate, ec. i. f. English ports. 
But since March export has been quite 
impossible. and the goods were sold here 
at 13 florins to 15 florins for muriate, and 
15 florins to 17 florins for sulphate. And 
these prices were maintained during the 
rest of the year. 
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Alum (Potash) and Alumina Sul- 


phate. 

There was very little demand for these 
goods, and their destination was ex- 
clusively the Dutch colonies. 

Borax and Acid Boracic. 

Before the Netherlands Oversea Trust 
Company existed large quantities of these 
materials were imported from England in 
order to be re-exported to Germany and 
invaded Belgium. But as soon as borax 
and its acid was to buy only at N. O. T. 
conditions this export stopped. For borax 
crystals and granulated 22 florins, and for 
powder 23 florins, c. i. f. Rotterdam, was 
paid in January, N. O. T.. conditions. 
Prices, however, went higher and were in 
October and November 34 florins for crys- 
tals, and % florins for powder. 

Epsom Salt. 

A light inquiry prevailed. Germany 
asked during the first six months 2.50 
florins and later on 3.50 florins, c. i. f. 
Rotterdam, but only little was bought. 

Copper Sulphate. 

As this article is contraband no import 
can take place. A few lots were sold im 
Rotterdam early in the year at 30 florins, 
c. i. f. Afterwards no other export license 
Was granted by the English Government. 
The small stocks in Holland were soon 
exhausted and in July 55 florins was of- 
fered. Today nothing is to be had. 

Zine Oxide. 

Rather big lots have been exported from 
Holland to all parts of the warld. For im- 
pure zinc oxide 30 florins was quoted in 
February, and 33 florins in April, and 38 
florins in November and December. Pure 
zinc oxide was offered at 39 florins in 
July and August, and 42 florins in the 
last months. 

Zinc Sulphate. 

Small quantities were offered at 23 
florins in June, but meanwhile prices 
went higher and reached 30 florins, as the 
raw material is very scarce, 

Naphthaline. 

This article is getting scarce, but never- 
theless small amounts have been export- 
ed. In June and July 15 florins was asked 
for flakes, and 16 florins for balls. Pow- 
der and candles were not to be had. In 
November and December naphthaline was 
sold at 20 florins for flakes and 22 florins 
for balls. 

White Lead (Carbonate of Lead). 

In January and February it was quoted 
at 44 florins f. 0. b. Rotterdam or Amster- 
dam, but went always higher. March saw 
prices of 45 florins, and July-August 49 
florins, and November-December 52 florins. 
Otfers were only made for neutral coun- 
tries. 

Lithopone. 

The same remarks have to be made as 
for zinc oxide. Large quantities were ex- 
ported and the following prices were 
paid:—In January, February and March, 
20 florins for 30 per cent., and for the same 
quality in September, October and No- 
vember 21 florins f. o. b. Amsterdam or 
Rotterdam. 

Farina. 

Being one of the chief productions of 
Holland, export was prohibited for some 
time, but as the quantities became enor- 
mous the government gave numerous ex- 
port licenses. In January 17 florins f. o. 
b. Rotterdam was paid for finest quality, 
packed in single bags. This was the price 
when the goods were not allowed to be ex- 
ported. But in July, August and Septem- 
ber farina, finest quality, was bought at 
31 florins to 33 florins f. o. b. Rotterdam. 
Iax November and December prices went 
higher at 34 florins to 36 florins. 

Dextrine. 

The same which is said about farina is 
applicable to the dextrine. When export 
was prohibited offers were made at 30 
florins to 34 florins; this in April and May, 
f. o. b. Rotterdam. August saw a little 
rise, 31 florins to 35 florins, and in Septem- 
ber prices went down to & florins to 31 
florins, and in December 26 florins to 29 
florins was quoted. P 

All prices are per 100 kilos, packages in- 
cluded. 





Fertilizer Markets 


NEW YORK. 


A review of the fertilizer industry 
for the past year reveals unusual con- 
ditions both in regard to fertilizer and 
the important raw materials. To be- 
gin with the year opened most unfav- 
orably as the South, where the major- 
ity of fertilizer is consumed was in a 
state of depression because of inabil- 
ity to market its staple crop, cotton, at 
fair prices. Heavy exports of cotton 
were rendered impossible by existing 
conditions and market prices were in a 
slump. Measures were taken to cut 
down the acreage for the 1915 crop and 
farmers were induced to limit produc- 
tion on the ground that such action 
would be most beneficial to the cotton 
industry. The acreage was reduced 
and naturally caused a reduction in 
the use of fertilizers. The reduction in 
the latter was out of all proportion 
with the actual area planted, for in 
some quarters less than 50 per cent. of 
the normal amount of fertilizer was 
used and this percentage was almost 
maintained throughout the Southern 
States. The poor returns from the pre- 
vious crop placed planters in a poor 
financial position, and fertilizer manu- 
facturers found it difficult to make col- 
lections on the notes of consumers, The 
trade in fertilizers therefore was poor 
over the first half of the year, but a 
big improvement set in during the sec- 
ond six months. This was largely 
brought about by recovery in market 
prices for cotton and with greatly in- 
creased returns the agricultural sec- 
tions were in a position to meet obliga- 
tions and the fall season was entirely 
satisfactory with a good outlook facing 
the trade as the year came to an end. 

In the materials market perhaps the 
most important developments were 


found in the case of potash salts. Our 
dependence upon German sources of 
supply had been driven home on previ- 
ous occasion but was intensified when 
shipments from that country began to 
assume small proportions. From 
March until the end of the year an 
embargo on shipments of potash salts 
from Germany was effective and this is 
likely to continue until the European 
war is over. After the placing of the 
embargo shipments became smaller 
and smaller and after available sup- 
plies in other consuming markets had 
been exhausted imports became a neg- 
ligible quantity. Therefore, the fertil- 
izer trade of this country is confronted 
with the necessity of doing without 
potash. What supplies of the higher 
grade salts were offered commanded 
such high prices that they were out 
of reach for fertilizer purposes and 
were taken by the chemical trade. 

Nitrate of soda is another important 
material which was in an unusual pos- 
ition during the year. Imports were the 
largest in the history of the trade, yet 
were none too large to satisfy de- 
mands. This resulted from the heavy 
call for this material in the making of 
powder and explosives. High ocean 
freights, scarcity of tonnage and the 
unusual demand contributed to send 
prices to high levels. The advancing 
tendency of prices was a feature of the 
year in the case of practically all fer- 
tilizer materials. 

Production of sulphate of ammonia 
in this country showed a gain over 1914, 
but was pretty well sold ahead and 
values moved in sympathy wth foreign 
markets. Imports of sulphate were 
comparatively small and were inter- 
fered with by restrictions on the part of 
the British Government and by com- 
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Nitrogen from the Air 





FACTORIES AT NIAGARA FALLS CANADA—PRODUCING 64,000 TONS OF CYANAMID PER ANNUM 


Original plant built, 1909 . . . Capacity 12,000 tons per annum 
Plant increased in 1912... . “i 2000 *« “* « 
Plant increased in 1913 ... . a |) — i ie 


The Cyanamid made in 1910 averaged 17.40% ammonia 
66 66 1915 66 23. 18% 66 


Cyanamid is being used as a source of organic nitrogen in approximately 
one-fourth the ammoniated fertilizer tonnage of the United States. Its 
increasing use is based upon the following advantages:— 


Low selling price—made possible by large, fixed rate of production. 
Admittedly the best dryer for all kinds of damp fertilizer mixtures. 
Neutralizes free acids in mixtures, and prevents bag-rotting. 
Prevents losses of nitrate nitrogen in fertilizer mixtures. 


Soil action begins immediately after application. and continues 
uniformly, for nearly three months. 


Produces results equal or superior to results from the more expen- 
sive organic ammoniates. 


The utilization of Cyanamid for the production of ammonia and 
ammonium compounds is rapidly increasing. 
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plications in the shipping situation. A 
disastrous year was reported by the 
menhaden fishing trade and production 
of fish scrap was about the poorest in 
the history of the trade. Acid phos- 
phate was benefited by consumption 
outside the fertilizer trade and unsold 
stocks were smaller than usual, with 
prices at record levels. 
FISH SCRAP. 

The poorest season in the history of 
the trade is the way the 1915 season 
is described by the menhaden com- 
panies. The catch of fish was disap- 
pointing throughout the season. Owing 
to legal supervision the season did not 
open until June 1 and results were so 
poor in the North that many boats cut 
out early in the year. The same situa- 
tion also arose in southern waters and 
the number of boats was greatly re- 
duced late in the year. With produc- 
tion on a small scale, prices were high 
and demand for scrap was light accord- 
ingly, as only manufacturers who had 
fish brands to maintain were willing to 
take on stocks at prevailing prices. Sales 
were made at $2.65 and 35 for acid scrap 
at the beginning of the season, but 
values started to go up as soon as a 
line was given on the probable catch, 
and at the close of the season $3.75. was 
the quotation. 

Sulphate ‘of Ammonia. 

Production of sulphate of ammonia 
in this country in 1915 showed a gain 
over that of 1914, the estimated output 
being 212,000 tons and 183,000 tons, re- 
spectively. Production in the United 
Kingdom is estimated at 425,000 tons, 
as against 426,412 tons in 1914. The 
figures represent short tons for the 
United States and long tons for the 
United Kingdom. About 80 per cent. 
of the domestic output is said to have 
come from by-product coke ovens and 
because of the strong demand the fu- 
ture production is expected to show ma- 
terial gains. Imports of sulphate were 
smaller in 1915 than in 1914 and prices 
were affected in sellers’ favor by the 
fact that German sulphate was un- 
available, thus eliminating competition, 
which was a market feature while 
normal conditions prevailed in Europe. 
The export business in sulphate of the 
United Kingdom is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures:— 

— Tons - ~ 
1914 





Shipped to 
Germany 3.417 
PERMCO cc vcecscccoces 2,486 
Spain and Canaries 64,149 
Ktaly 2.00. eesrrececesesee 5,060 
Dutch East Indies 54. 869 
BE. cenwesdsbvrscnevndaes 87,776 
United States.. 45,601 
British West India Is 
Other countries.... 

TORRES cacssvecicccesiesse Bee 315,341 


Price changes for the year show that 
values were on the upward trend. Early 
in January there were offers on a basis 
of $2.55 per hundred pounds, but this 
figure did not hold good for long, and 
rise after rise was reported as the year 
advanced until the last half of Decem- 
ber, when a level of $4 per hundred 
pounds was reached, and this was the 
price at which the year closed. Thus 
it will be seen that the lowest price was 
effective at the beginning of the year 
and the highest price at the close of the 
year. Higher levels were brought about 
by the smaller offerings of foreign ma- 
terial, the ready absorption of domestic 
supplies and the high prices for com- 


peting materials, especially nitrate of 
soda. 
NITRATE OF SODA. 
With stocks of nitrate in Chile ab- 


normally large at the beginning of the 
year and the largest consuming country 
in Europe eliminated as a buyer, the 
industry was in a state of depression 
and values were at low marks. In do- 
mestic markets nitrate was quoted at 
$1.85 per hundred pounds. The influence 
of higher ocean freights soon was felt 
and values started on an upward march, 
which was continued throughout the 
year. At the close of the year $3.25 per 
hundred pounds was the market quota- 
tion. The closing of the Panama Canal 
was a disturbing factor in the latter 
part of the year as it increased freight 
rates and thus put up the price as de- 
livered at domestic points. Outside of 
the sharp rise in price the feature of 
the year was the record shipments to 
this country. Imports were far in ex- 
cess of those for preceding years, yet 
arrivals were readily absorbed and there 
was hardly a time when accummula- 
tions were reported or when values 
give way under offerings of surplus 
stocks. This illustrates the abnormal 
consumption in this country during the 
twelve months. The big buying, how- 
ever, did not come from the fertilizer 
trade. It was for making munitions of 
war that the nitrate was wanted and 
the big outlet thus opened up made it 
possible to import in such quantities 
at the high prices which prevailed. 
At the beginning of the year stocks 
of nitrate on the West Coast were very 
large and prices were very low. with the 
result that many of the oficinas were 
not operating. Some idea of the de- 
crease in production may be gained 
from the fact that the output for the 
first six months of the year was 567,290 
tons, as against 1,461,320 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1914. In spite 
of the lessened production, stocks in 
Chile at the close of the six months 
were 847,000 tons. In the second half of 
the year, demand increased to such an 
extent that values went to higher levels 


and more oficinas started to operate. 
As a result the output showed a marked 
gain and in December production was 
given as 5,526,910 quintals, as against 
2,428,759 quintals for December, 1914. 
Stocks at the close of the year were 
17,000,000 quintals, as against 23,500,000 
quintals at the close of 1914. Prices 
for nitrate at primary were 5s. 10d. per 
quintal in January, and reached the 
high mark of the year, 9s. 94d. per 
quintal, around the middle of October. 
From that time to the end of the year 
prices eased off and closing prices were 
7s. per quintal. Shipments of nitrate 
in tons for the past three years were 
as follows:— 


Shipped to— 1915. 1914. 1913. 
PEUNODO 5665086800 1,622,100 210,700 1,983,600 
United States.... 811,700 518,850 610,200 

Totals 1,729,550 2,593,800 





ROCK, 

The production of phosphate rock in 
the United States in 1914, as shown by 
the quantity marketed by states, was 
2,734,043 long tons, valued at $9,608,041. 
The production of the preceding year 
amounted to 3,111,221 long tons, or 12 
per cent. in quantity, and of $2,188,190, 
or 19 per cent. in value. 

The output came, as usual, princi- 
pally, from Florida, Tennessee and 
South Carolina, in the order named. 
In the Western field the producing 
states were Idaho and Wyoming. Flor- 
ida continues to be the leading pro- 
ducer, followed distantly by South Car- 
olina. ‘The marketed output of the 
Western states is still small, amount- 
ing to about one-fifth of 1 per cent. 
of the total production of the country. 

The production of the Western states 
in 1914 amounted to 5,030 long tons, 
valued at $15,488, as compared with a 
production of 5,053 tons, valued at 
$18,167, in 1913. 

The stocks on hand in Florida at the 
end of 1914 declined by 5 per cent., as 
compared with 1913; in Tennessee the 
decrease amounted to 26 per cent., and 
in South Carolina it was 6 per cent. 

Official figures for the 1915 output of 
phosphate rock are not yet available, 
but it is expected that they will show 
a decline, as compared with those for 
1914. One of the chief reasons for this 
is that export trade was normal over 
the first half of 1914, while below nor- 
mal over all of 1915. Under normal 
conditions Germany is a large con- 
sumer of Florida harg rock, but when 
the war broke out such shipments 
stopped, and this was followed by cur- 
tailment of shipment, many mines clos- 
ing entirely. This situation was pro- 
longed over 1915, and seems likely to 
continue to a greater or less degree 
until export trade has returned to a 
normal basis. At the beginning of the 
year prices were on the following 
basis:—Florida land pebble, $2.75@3.25 
f. o. b. Port Tampa; South Carolina, 
kiln dried, $3.50@3.75 f. o. b. Ashley 
River; Florida high-grade rock. 77 per 


cent., $5@6.25 f. o. b. Florida ports; 
Tennessee rock, 70@80 per cent., $5@ 
5.50 f. o. b. Mount Pleasant; 75 per 


cent. guaranteed, $4@5, and 68@72 per 
cent., $4.25@4.50. 

In the latter part of the year Florida 
land pebble was quoted at $1.75@3.25, 
but the other grades were holding 
fairly steady in price. 

POTASH SALTS. 

One of the most memorable years 
in the history of the trade is reported 
in the case of potash salts. This rep- 
resented a period when prices went to 
unheard of levels and stocks were re- 
duced to a minimum. As importations 
were very irregular around the latter 
part of 1914 prices on the part of first 
hands were largely nominal at the 
beginning of 1915. Second hands were 
quoting muriate of potash at $70, and 
there was practically no trading in the 
other selections. At the close of Feb- 
ruary the question of supplies became 
still more complicated by the announce- 
ment that Germany had placed an 
embargo on shipments of potash. From 
that time up to the end of the year 
only straggling lots reached domestic 
markets. As the supplies on hand 
became smaller prices advanced, and 
speculative buying helped to quicken 
the advance. In the fall it was re- 
ported that $600 had been paid for a 
single ton of muriate. The latter mate- 
rial received the bulk of attention, as 
other grades of potash were quiet at 
all times. Muriate is the base of many 
chemical compounds, and, therefore, 
was eagerly sought by chemical manu- 
facturers. While a sale was reported 
at $600 per ton, this does not repre- 
sent the market, as values for mod- 
erate quantities did not get that high. 
At the close of the year $460@475 per 
ton was quoted, and this was the high 
mark of the year. The embargo on 
shipments from Germany was said to 
have been laid because potash salts 
are used in making munitions of war, 
and another reason for the stopping 
of shipments was found in the desire 
of Germany to exchange potash salts 
for cotton. 

The failure to obtain supplies of pot- 


ash from Germany stimulated the 
search for domestic supplies. Some 
progress in that direction is reported 


for the year. The kelp groves off the 
Pacific Coast were exploited, and some 
potash was produced from that source. 
Sulphate of potash was produced from 
alunite in Utah. Some of the cement 
companies in the West are reported 
to have recovered potash in the pro- 
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duction of cement, and plans are being 
made to do the same thing in the East. 
It has been established, beyond doubt, 
that there are large deposits of potash 
in this country. Alunite, feldspar and 
granite formations in different parts 
of the country contain high enough 
percentage of potash to make them 
valuable if a way could be found to 
reduce the potash to a soluble form, so 
that it would be valuable as a fertil- 
izer. 


BALTIMORE. 


The fertilizer trade of Baltimore dur- 
ing the year 1915 was productive of some 
encouraging features, and of others which 
imposed more or less strain and are not 
to be viewed with satisfaction. The man- 
ufacturers began the year with the effect 
of the serious setback of 19l+. due to the 
war and its unsettling influence still 
strongly upon them. They were confront- 
ed by grave conditions in the South, 
which section had suffered severely in 
consequence of finding some of its most 
remunerative markets for cotton closed, 
which resulted in a big shrinkage of 
values, and in turn reacted upon the de- 
mand for fertilizers to an extent esti- 
mated at 45 or even 530 ner cent. The fu- 
ture presented a decidedly dubious aspect, 
and the industry was placed under a se- 
vere Strain, the resources of the individ- 
ual firms and corporations being subject- 
ed to the heaviest financial tension. ‘This 
state of affairs continued for a time, but 
eventually, as the returns for cotton im- 
proved, and the South began to find it- 
self once more in a position to meet obli- 
gations, the situation took on a decided- 
ly more promising aspect, which assumed 
increasingly distinct form, and by the 
summer brought the manufacturers of 
mixtures to a condition almost of opti- 
mism. The feeling began to gain ground 
that the recovery would be far more 
rapid than there had been any reason to 
hope for, not so long before on account 
of the dependence of Europe, and espe- 
cially of the warring nations upon the 
surplus of the United States in the way 
of foodstuffs, supplemented as the move- 
ment was with a great demand for other 
supplies. This expectation was in large 
part realized. The exports took on an un- 
precedented volume, stimulating various 
manufactures to an abnormal degree, and 
the high prices realized on wheat and 
other foodstuffs caused an enlargement 
of the acreage planted in various crops, 
and thus in great measure made up for 
the deficiency in the requirements of the 
South. The manufacturers of fertilizer 
mixtures, therefore, took heart, and their 
hopefulness appeared to be quite justified, 
for the demand in the way of mixtures 
for the spring and summer crops as- 
sumed attractive proportions, so that even 
the indifferent inquiry from the South 
could be overlooked. It was confidently 
expected that the fall trade would prac- 
tically restore the status prior to the war, 
and preparations were made by the man- 
ufacturers of mixtures accordingly. This 
expectation, however, they did not entire- 
ly realize. For some reason the interest 
of the buyers after a time seemed to lag, 
and while the purchasing continued for a 
considerably longer period than might 
have been supposed, it was scarcely at 
any time of that spirited character which 
might have served to give mixtures a 
boom, and the close of the season left 
the manufacturers without that convinc- 
ing sense of prosperity which they had 
perhaps nursed as a probability, or even 
a certainty of the future. It is not to be 
understood, however, that the year has 
been a bad one. Compared with 1914, it 
must be regarded as decidedly encourag- 
ing, and this has evidently been the im- 
pression made upon the members of the 
trade, since a number of them have been 
moved to authorize large expenditures for 
improvement, which may be regarded as 
the first for some years, in fact, since the 
time of most active building and enlarge- 
ment, which resulted in the nerve-trying 
competition of the previous four or five 
years. All in all, the fertilizer manufac- 
turers here have reason to view the year 
1915 with a measure of complacency, if 
not with satisfaction. since it has made 
possible a very decided progress toward 
really prosperous conditions. If all the 
anticipations have not been realized, it is 
also to be said that the trade has done 
better than the latter part of 1914 or the 
early part of 1915. 

One of the developments to upset cal- 
culations and test the resourcefulness of 
the manufacturers was the big advance 
in the prices of most of the crude stocks 
required by the makers of mixtures. This 
rise was due in the first place to the cut- 
ting off of some of the supplies by the 
war, and in the second to exceptional de- 
mands made upon the agencies engaged 
in the production of others. As the clos- 
ing of the avenues of supply for the one 
class necessitated a readjustment of for- 
mulas to permit the putting out of goods 
in adequate quantities, so the increase in 
the cost of other stocks still to be had, 
but only at materially enhanced values, 
called for a revision of prices and for 
much missionary work in order that the 
consumers and the retailers might become 
familiar with the idea that they would 
have to pay more for their fertilizers. 
That this readjustment in both directions 
has been accomplished with practically no 
disturbance to the trade is vastly to the 
credit of the Baltimore manufacturers, 
who have thus shown their ability to rise 
equal to almost any emergency. 

There remains to be settled only the 
question as to the value of the readjust- 
ment necessitated by the cutting off of 
certain supplies. The results of the last 
crop season would seem to show that 
bountiful harvests can be obtained with- 
out the use of certain materials at least 
in the quantities formerly employed; and 
this has naturally tended to give the man- 
ufacturers here a greater feling of inde- 
pendence. But whether the experience of 
last summer will be repeated is quite an- 
other matter, and raises a question, the 
answer to which will not be supplied for 
some time. The South evidently has 
found that liberal expenditure for fertil- 
izers of standard quality is a profitable 
investment, its curtailment of the use of 
fertilizers in the former proportion hav- 
ing resulted in a greatly reduced yield of 
cotton. This, however, is not without 
some advantage, for it enabled the South- 
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ern planters to harvest a very cheap crop, 
upon which they stand to make more 
money than they had perhaps made be- 
fore on some of the yields which netted 
a higher average price. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that 
the large crops of last year have by no 
means given farmers an idea that fer- 
tilizers can be dispensed with. There is, 
in fact, every indication that the big re- 
turns secured on wheat and other staples 
will stimulate the demand for fertilizer 
mixtures this year, and the manufactur- 
ers, therefore, have every reason to view 
the future with optimism. : 

The outstanding factor of the fertilizer 
trade here, in so far as the importation 
of crude materials is concerned, was, of 
course, the complete subsidence in the 
second half of the year of receipts of 
potash in its various forms, which neces- 
sitated an extensive readjustment on the 
part of the manufacturers of mixtures in 
their processes. Although the war began 
August 1, 1914, the effect upon shipments 


from Germany being almost immediate, 
potash continued to come in by way of 
neutral countries, of course, until last 
March, when the last arrivals in any 
quantity were received here. Consequent- 
ly, the flow of this material was not 


really suspended until seven months after 
the outbreak of the war. Since last Feb- 
ruary, however, there has been practical- 
ly a complete suspension, no kainit at all 
having come in, with a considerable ship- 
ment of manure salt, but with only a few 
insignificant lots of muriate and sulphate. 
To the receipts here must also be added, 
though this does not show im the custom 
house reports, of a lot of muriate shipped 
by way of New York. This shipment was 
originally booked to come direct, but sub- 
sequently it was decided to unload the 
material in New York and send it here 


by rail. From time to time reports have 
been in circulation of additional supplies . 
arriving here, but such reports are not 


borne out by the custom house figures. 
Another striking feature of the statistics 
as to potash is the heavy increase in 
value disclosed. In the beginning of 1914, 
for instance, manure salt was estimated 
in the ship manifesfs at just a little less 
than $10 a ton. A year later the valuation 
had gone up to more than $12. Similarly, 
the invoice price of muriate, which was 
about $30 in January, 1914, rose to over 


$27, and last November the single ton to 
arrive here was down at $216. At this 
time, however, it will be remembered, 


muriate as being quoted in the domestic 
market at $450 to $475 per ton, with sul- 
phate of potash at $18 a ton. The fifty 
tons of sulphate of potash received here 
last September were valued at $92,000, or 
at the rate of $180 a ton, while the sIx 
tons arriving in May were listed at $610, 
or a little over $100 per ton. Similar in- 
ereases have taken place in other grades 
of potash, the one exception perhaps be- 
ing manure salt, the 1,088 tons brought in 
last March being valued at $8,799, or only 
au little more than $8 per ton, against $12 
or $13 in January. This, however, was 
due probably less to a lowering of val- 
ues than to a reduction in quality, the 
March imports doubtless representing 
some of the remnants with a very low 
percentage of potash. : 

The extent to which the war interfered 
with the imports of fertilizer materials is 
shown in totals, the aggregate quantity of 
all materials having decreased from 700,- 
292,543 pounds in 1914 to 646,699,840 pounds 
last year. The decline in value at the 
same time was from $5,520,809 in 1914 to 
$4,027,892, being therefore larger propor- 
tionately than the reduction in quantity, 
which indicates that to some extent ma- 
terials lower in price had to be substi- 
tuted for those of greater value which 
were not to be obtained. In addition, ac- 
count must be taken of the advance in 
the price of potash and some of the other 
substances, which were, as a rule, more 
expensive than they had been the year 
before, Se 

One striking feature of the exhibit is to 
be found in the imports of nitrate of 
soda, which imcreased from 122,246,040 
pounds in 1914 to 172,424,000 pounds, or 
about one-third, while the value of the 
imports rose from $1,414,288 to $2,016,177, or 
a little less than one-third. Evidently, 
therefore, no increase in value took place, 
unless it be assumed that the manifest 
value took no account of the_ higher 
freight rates, and merely gave the cost 
of the nitrate at the mines. The gain im 
imports, however, furnishes striking evi- 
dence of the augmented requirements, 
which were not occasioned by the needs of 
the fertilizer factories so much as by spe- 
cial calls in other directions. Great quan- 
tities of nitrate went into the manufac- 
ture of materials for war munitions, and 
the showing would have been even more 
impressive but for the closing of the 
Panama Canal, which went far to hold 
up shipments during the latter months of 
the year, no nitrate at all having arrived 
in October and November, against 
some 14,000 tons in the same month of 
1914. The effect of the demand upon crude 
stocks made by the munition factories 1s 
also seen in the receipts of pyrites, which 
increased from 160,631 tons in 1914 to 186,697 
tons last year, with a gain in declared 
value from $979,661 to $1,046,724. s 

Still another illustration of the influence 
of the war, this time in the way of a re- 
striction of imports, is disclosed with re- 
gard to sulphate of ammonia, the imports 
of which material decreased from 14,990,- 
623 pounds in 1914 to 13,388,880 pounds last 
year, with the decline in declared value 
almost 50 per cent., while the price on this 
side of the Atlantic has gradually in- 
creased until it is now higher than at any 
time for years past. During three months 
of the year no sulphate of ammonia at all 
was received at this port, and since then 
the quantities to come in have been ex- 
ceedingly small. This is attributed in the 
first place to the scarcity of ocean ton- 
nage and the curtailment of shipments 
generally, but perhaps even more to the 
action of the British Government in keep- 
ing fertilizer and other materials at home 
in order that the extra requirements of 
the war department and the necessities of 
the agricultural interests in the United 
Kingdom may be met first. It is also to 
be noted that in consequence of the war 
the imports of bone were restricted to a 
very appreciable extent, Europe having 
no bone to spare, and the receipts from 
South America being limited for one rea- 


here 


son or another, either on account of a 
scarcity of vessels or because of the 
greater requirements at home. In this 


connection it is to be said that during the 
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last few months several full cargoes have 
been sent to this port, which suggests that 
the American ftertilizer trade must be of- 


fering attractive 
matter 


of general 


figures. 


In fact 


’ 


knowledge that bone 


it is a 


has not ruled so high for a long time as 


at present. 


[In this connection it is also to be stated 
that the receipts here of guano, 
amounted to 262 tons, worth $5,878, in 1914, 
ceased entirely last year, perhaps because 


the sources of supply were drawn 
some 


to meet the 
other countries. 


nec 


essities 


of 


which 


upon 
of the 


Altogether the showing made by the ex- 
ports and imports reflect strongly the un- 


settied effect of 


the 


war, 


either 


in the 


way of greater needs in the countries pro- 


ducing certain 


crude stocks, or in conse- 


quence of restrictions in shipments or im- 
pairment of production. 
The imports in detail were as follows: 


























KAINIT. 
—-——1915—_-—, -————1914—__, 
Tons. Value. Tons. Value. 
176 $1,012 3,104 $13,332 
328 1,345 2,901 10,571 
etenee ovencs 3, 68 14,872 
errs 17,817 
28,083 
6.50286 16,724 
wevees 31,393 
buses 2,830 
6esaee 2,800 
eres 1,167 
Totals 04 $2,357 34,550 $139,589 
MANURE SALT. 
—-——1915——-—~, ————1914——__, 
Tons. Value Tons. Value. 
Jan ° 2,587 $51,581 2,387 $22,690 
BEBiccscces 325 2,450 4,010 39,893 
) ere 1,088 8,799 867 6,946 
ee S00 Seabee 867 6,946 
eseee —sevess 7,479 66,059 
perry 6,091 61,141 
iesstg #sseees 6,198 53,281 
@oesee = =« wa 868 6,959 
ete seeuae 927 7,464 
Cecees 8 e0vces 349 3,150 
eecete 8 8=—§_ @ bo pee 761 11,210 
Totals... 4,000 $42,830 34,783 $320,390 
MURIATE OF POTASH. 
-——-1915——_—, -———1914-———~ 
Tons. Value. Tons. Value. 
POR vcvccre 4,567 $172,091 6,781 $205,440 
Oct cosec 4,203 158,187 2,343 73,461 
Ge ccceces 350 10,683 3,168 97,959 
BBiccccces seosve seeeee 7,206 227,006 
ae Becton 860. wane 4,596 147,208 
BUM sesces Covccs  seesen 7,274 238, 674 
GUEP ccccces seeves | sevece 6,127 196,694 
MENG c0écs St000% ‘seeens 560 17,578 
Dbictss Bisbee sbseen 18,913 
ORcccseccs Sesece  seeges 
MOVs cccces 1 216 
BPeckccrs setcee sesvec 
Totals 9,121 $341,147 40,789 $1,319,221 




















SULPHATE OF POTASH. 
———1915——--—, ———1914—,, 
Tons. Value. Tons. Value 
459 $18,897 1,240 $45,117 
888 36,874 324 10,428 
13 1,092 145 6,074 
ébveds 382 14,533 
6 383 14,622 
exeene 400 15,567 
TU cccccse cesses 351 13,109 
AUBecccess cecces < 6,014 
ss wes bo 3,051 
Tiscdcccese coves eceee «eecere 
Nov....... C046 sebeee 660008  <“eneces 
BMEesceces seecee. 8 s05ee00 337 13,969 
Totals 1,416 $66,673 3,623 $142,484 
NITRATE OF SODA. 
1915———, ———1914——__ 
Value. Tons. Value 
GRED,GER cecccs 8 wevses 
esance $121,005 
282, 866 56, 657 
348,427 188,827 
412,617 143,898 
120,644 225,336 
162,896 161,472 
614 185,720 
245,689 
sseees 86,644 





10,459 


Totals.... 
SULPHATE 
——1 
Tons. 
er 1,884 
Feb 803 
i essene% 610 
Se 1,364 
ee 422 
a eaane 141 
a 167 





Totals.... 
BONE 





DUST AND 





76,975 $2,016,177 


OF 
915——_—, 
Value. 
$101,122 
47,218 
33,855 





34,393 
$349,074 14,990,623 $680,810 











o——1914- 


Pounds. 
1,296,441 
2,697,587 
6,958,440 
2,528,827 

182,924 
540,333 

1,429, 120 
1,366,400 
2,197,440 
3,321,920 
1,039,360 
2,031,680 








54,671 $1,414, 
AMMONIA. 






SS 





Value. 


$37,944 
624,466 
203,341 





72,710 

4,902 
14,213 
36,028 
34,768 
52,869 
82,039 
27,009 
52,521 





BONE ASHES. 


—— 1915——_--+, -————1914-——— 

Tons. Value. Tons. Value. 

Sateen 200 $6,777 

caseee 766 17,008 

chases 1,161 32,907 

cacana 801 19,531 

$22,875 724 22,327 

1,943 850 22,327 

Trive 1,849 40.579 

15,968 1,021 24,461 

Sveaie: 8 8 ‘eeraes 518 14,401 

noo 9,549 34 459 

502 12. ‘Ketoes 

2.716 $62,669 7,924 $194,987 

ALL OTHER FERTILIZERS 

1915. 1914. 

Value. Value. 
January $5,135 
February ...... 8,248 
March eee 30,468 
| Se 2,550 
May a 910 
MD kasesax 511 
I rs ra oti nds Si arden abe mpd eaves 23,317 
BMS 6c sae Pace 
September peicas 688 

CTOOE svc ereccvccves ‘exec  obeaue 

November ....... 21,032 27,652 

SE: 6cibecbedad bacoeale 7,382 29.834 

NE 5c 34446 Sawn a Kae .- - $100,241 $323,501 

PYRITES. 
———1915-——_. ———1914 _ 

Tons. Value. Tons. Value, 

12,812 $72,494 11,209 $67,206 

10,493 56.360 21,361 142.417 

12,639 52,765 16,574 78, 630 

8,792 DY “Givces ~.gaxene 

7,475 31.428 28,350 177,981 

23, 253 142,750 11,362 81,733 

21,694 112,674 16,982 104,994 
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Aug 37,413 196,876 10,398 72,405 
BERivesves 7,509 65,941 24,662 165, 759 
Oct cosee 20,186 163,827 8,721 50,207 
NOV. seceee 12,801 77,267 5,136 16,184 
Dec 5,630 19,373 5,876 22,145 
Totals. 186,697 $1,046,724 160,631 $979,661 
RECAPITULATION. 
-——— 1915-—-—— 
Pounds. Value. 
POE cp eues ove be ctcssecere 1,128,960 $2,357 
PEGEEPG GRC. ccc scctacsoves 8,960,000 42,830 
Muriate of potash......... 20,431,040 341,147 
Suiphate of potash........ 2,171,840 66,673 
Nitrate of soda........... 172,424,000 2,016,177 
Suiphate of ammonia. . 13,298,880 349,074 
Bone dust and ash........ 6,083, 840 62,669 
GUARD ccecsecsccccrssesese  ceeeee 
All other fer 
PYFIRGS ccosscees 
POCRIS ccccceoes . .642,609, 840 $4,227,892 
————— 191 4-—_ — 
Pounds. Value. 
K@iImit .ceveccsccccccsecee 64, S0ar O00 
BOD WR. vos 05-6 icc cusce 77, 320,% 
Muriate of potagh......... 91, 1,319, 221 
Sulphate of potash......... 142,484 
Nitrate of soda...... . 122,463,040 1,414,288 
Sulphate of ammonia. . 14,990,623 680,810 


3one dust and ash.. . 17,749, 760 





GUANO coosseccesscces dt 80 
All other fertitiWers..ccuscs  wevsse 
PYPIOB sscccccceas . .359,813,440 

Totals .ncccccvccercccees 760,292,543 $5,520,809 


The year 1915 has been exceptional for 


the extent of the fluctuations in the price 
of crude stocks. Not in a long time has 
there been such a wide range of prices, 
nor have some of the principal materials 
required by the manufacturers of mix- 
tures been so high. Certain of these ma- 
terials, like aci. phosphate, have almost 
doubled in value, while others have in- 
creased more than 1,000 per cent, and at 
fthat there has been uncertainty about an 
adequate supply, the producers having 
found other outlets which absorbed stocks 
in large quantities, leaving the fertilizer 
trade in a state of doubt as to whether 
their needs would be entirely met. 

Tankage, which began the year with the 
quotations fairly high, at $3.10 and 10 for 
11 and 15 high grade ground stocks, c. a. f. 
basis Baltimore, sagged by July to $2.60 
and W, but the following month com- 
menced to rise and remained on the up- 
ward trend until December, with the 
price about the first of that month at 
$3.45 and 10. Since then some reaction has 
developed, but the large Western produc- 
ers decline to make important conces- 
sions, though the members of the fertil- 
izer trade here say that purchases of 
tankage are made from nearby producers 
at considerably under the Western price. 
With regard to blood, it is to be said 
that while this animal ammoniate, be- 
cause of the much smaller quantity pro- 
duced, is usually higher than tankage, 
the absence of the South, ordinarily the 
chief consumer, as a heavy buyer, has 
served to hold prices down about on a 
level with tankage, whereas under what 
might be called normal circumstances, the 
quotation would be from 10 to 15 cents a 
unit higher. Ground concentrated tank- 
age has figured in the movement only to 
a very restricted extent. 

The quotations on acid phosphate, as 
will be seen from the table given below, 
began the year at $6.75 for 14 per cent., 
and $7.25 for 16 per cent: acid, and closed 
with the figures at $14 and $13.50, respec- 
tively, with the offerings by no means 
heavy, and suggestions of even higher 
prices thrown out. This extraordinary 
rise was, of course, largely due to the 
special demand from munition factories, 
which not only absorbed all of the sur- 
plus usually available, but made it doubt- 
ful at times if the necessities of the fer- 
tilizer manufacturers would be adequately 
met, especially since some of these man- 
ufacturers had neglected to secure them- 
selves with contracts. Not all the increase 
in price, however, can be credited to the 
increased demand. Allowonce must also be 
made for the advance in the price of 
phosphate rock, and the higher freight 
rates, which increased the cost of manu- 
facturing acid phosphate not a little. 

The big advance in nitrate of soda is 
due, of course, primarily to the extensive 
needs of the European nations at war, 
but in part also to the high ocean freight 
rates, and to the closing of the Panama 
Canal by slides, making it necessary for 
vessels to take the long outside route, 
which requires more than twice as long 
as the trip via the canal. 

Equally striking was the rise in the 
price of suplhate of ammonia from $2.55 
per 100 pounds in January to §$3.47% in 
December, and a further increase since 
then to above $4. This increase is attrib- 
utable in the first place to the growing 
scarcity of tonnage, which constitutes a 
serious handicap upon the importations 
of foreign sulphate. In addition, the for- 
eign producers, chiefly England, found 
their own requirements so augmented that 
they put a virtual embargo upon the 
product, letting out only their surplus, so 
that even with the demand here very 
quiet most of the time, the quotations 
have steadily gone up, and the topmost 
limit seems not yet to have been reached. 

As for potash, the history of this ma- 
terial since the beginning of the war is 
so familiar to everyone that little or noth- 
ing need be said about it. Some small 
lots of potash were received here as late 
as last March, and even after that time 
some muriate and sulphate drifted in. But 
the German supply has been practically 
cut off since the first of the year, and 
as a consequence prices have gone al- 
most out of sight. From the regular quo- 
tations of the German Kali Works, plus 
$4 per ton for additional expense of ship- 
ment, muriate has risen to $450, and even 
$475 per ton, and it is now suggested that 
offers of $500 might bring out muriate in 
considerable quantities. The returns for 
the various kinds of potash varied greatly 
with the requirements of individual pur- 
chasers. and it is not easy to set a figure. 

Bone has also been marked up, and for 
Some time the quotations remained very 
firm, showing still further buoyancy in 
the last two or three weeks. The re- 
ceipts of this material also declined, other 
countries evidently having augmented 
needs or the difficulties of making ship- 
ment being such as to constitute a check 
upon the movement. At the present time 
bone is higher than in years, and the 
market may work still further upward. 

The variations in the quotations, taking 
those about the first of each month, were 
aa followa'— 


DRUG REPORTER, 
















Ground 
Tankage, concen- 
lland15 Blood, trated 
ground, ground. tankage, 
JANUATY ....0000 $3.10 $3.10 eee 
February ...... 2.85 2.85 eve 
MGTCR scvecveces 2.85 2.90 ove 
ATT secvcsseves 2.80 2.80 eee 
MOY cicecscvvcces 2.70 2.75 eee 
GUME. cevsicvcces 2.60 2.67% 
GURY. isecsccssecs 2.60 2.60 
AUBUBt cccsccses 2.65 2.67% 
September ...... 2.68 2.67% eee 
October ......... 2.60 2.67% eeu 
November ...... 3.42% 3.43 
December ...... 3.45 3.45 oe 
Nitrate Sulphate 
-Acid phosphate of of am- 
14% 16% soda, monia. 
January ... $6.75 $7.25 $1.85 $2.55 
February .. 6.75 7.25 2.05 2.90 
March ..... 7.75 8.25 2.12% 
April 7 8.25 2.30 
MOY sccvese 7 8.25 2.% 
TUNE cecees 7 8.25 2. 
SUF ccsscs 7 8. 2 
August 8.25 2 
September 9.00 2 
October 9.25 2.65 
November . 12.00 2.90 
December .. 14.00 13.50 3.00 
POTASH—BALTIMORE AND ALL 
NORTH. 
Kainit, Kainit, Sul- 
in bulk. in bags. Muriate. phate. 
January eee ove ove eee 
February .. ... eo $100 
March 125 
AOR sesess 150 
Dae sctsvce 225 
June 225 
GEY orcvccss — bie 250 
August .... bee eee 225 
September ° 250 
October 300 
November 400 
December ... ‘ és 430 
- ~-—_—— Bone-—————— 
4% and 503 and 50 1 and 60 
ground ground bone Fish 
raw. steamed. flour. scrap. 
January $24.75 $21.25 $2.85 
February 24.50 20.75 eee 
March 24 20.25 
April 20.25 
MAY wecsces 20.25 
SERS sc ivcns 27.75 20.25 
JULY ..cccoe 28.00 24 20.25 
August . 28.00 24.7! , 
September . 30.00 25.00 22.50 
October .... 31.00 25.00 
October .... 31.00 26.00 eee 
December .. 32.00 27.00 27.00 
*Down the bay. 
iIn bulk. 
tIn bags. 
SAt factory. 
ATLANTA. 


How the European war and war condi- 
tions hit the fertilizer industry in this ter- 
ritory is eloquently told in the figures 
showing sales in Georgia for 1915, as com- 
pared with those of 1914. ad 

During the year 1915 Georgia consumed 
728,962.4 tons of commercial fertilizers, 
and 134,017 tons of cottonseed meal, as 
shown by the official figures of the State 
Department of Agriculture. The tre- 
mendous difference is indicated in the fig- 


ures for the previous year, 1914, when 
Georgia consumed 1,282,098 tons of com- 
mercial fertilizers—her record consump- 


tion—and 148,281 tons of cottonseed meal. 

it was pointed out at the beginning of 
1915 that the season then confronting the 
trade would probably be one of the worst 
in all its history. These figures certainly 
bear out that prediction. Nor are con- 
ditions today ahead of the industry in 
this territory any better than they were 
then. a 

As a matter of fact, present conditions 
are absolutely uncertain, and probably 
worse than they were a year ago. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the farmers of 
Georgia made an excellent cotton crop, 
which is bringing a fairly good price, most 
of them are not only holding their re- 
maining cotton for a still higher figure. 
but are threatening to use no fertilizers 
at all this year at present prices, unless 
the price of cotton materially improves. 
Farmers union organizations at various 
points in the State have recently adopted 
resolutions declaring that they would use 
no commercial fertilizers this year at the 


present price of fertilizers, and at the 
present: price of cotton. Many others are 
individually taking a similar stand. In 


other words, they say unless cotton goes 
to 15 cents or above they will use no fer- 
tilizers at all, unless there is a material 
reduction in their price. : 
This attitude on the part of Georgia 
farmers is already having its effect upon 
the trade. While the big manufacturers 
bought rather extensively of materials in 
the early fall to get ready for the new 
season, the mixers and smaller people 
have bought nothing as yet and declare 
that they will do nothing unless condi- 
tions change materially. For this reason 
there is an absence of activity in the fer- 
tilizer material market at this time, and 
so far as it can be seen it will continue 
until conditions change, or until it shall 
develop, if it does, that the big manufac- 
turers need an additional supply of ma- 
terials to carry them through the season. 
The absence of potash constitutes an- 
other perplexing problem, and manufac- 
turers are working to the end of getting 
either a substitute or some basis of sup- 
ply of that material in this country. So 
far they have had practically no success 
in this direction. Some of the companies 
are calling attention to the lime filler used 
in their goods, upon the well known 
theory that the use of lime in the soil 
aids in extracting the natural potash and 
making it available for plant life. 
Official figures of the State Department 
of Agriculture, based on the sale of in- 
spection tags during the respective sea- 
sons. indicate the following consumption 
of fertilizers and cottonseed meal in 
Georgia during the past five years:— 
Fertilizers, Cottonseed 


Season. tons. meal, tons. 
SRE 5.0 00 0 bas.cecvenss 1,202,722 129, 748 
SON RaER, oc cacccosceraree 1,103, 864 121,236 
WOUB-1B... ec ccccccccccece 1,120,695 122,975 
1918-14... ccccccccceece 1,282,098 148,281 
1994-16... cccccccccccces 738, 962.4 134,017 

There is no possible indication in the 


sale of fertilizer tags by the Department 
of Agricuiture since the opening of the 
new season as to its business. The sales 
have been few and scattering, and every- 
Ledy is waiting to see what is going to 
happen, even before paying the usual 
State tax. ; 

The year opened in the fertilizer ma- 
terial market here with fairly good prices, 
although nothing like those to which they 
have advanced as the season went along. 
With the beginnine of the season fer- 





tilizer manufacturers exhibited an inclina- 
tion to wait until they received actual 
orders. Materials were not then advanc- 
ing as rapidly as they have done in the 
last few minutes, and the larger manu- 
facturers were then buying from hand to 
mouth. Farmers had failed to pay their 
October and November notes because of 
the iow price of cotton in the tall of 1914, 
and manufacturers were feeling that they 
were compelled to demand either cash or 


good collateral. This at once had a tend- 
ency to cut down the consumption for 
the year, although, of course, the great- 


est factor was the low price of cotton and 
the fact that the farmers generally had 
no money. 


in January, 1915, material sales were 
few and far between. Collections were 
unsatisfactory and’ showed few signs of 
improvement. Cottonseed meal sold 
around $25, although it jumped later in 
the month ‘to $27. The situation the lat- 
ter part of the month showed some im- 
provement, with other materials higher 


and the manufacturers still doing a hand- 
to-mouth business. The bulk of the goods 
was being made on direct orders, and 
some improvement was noted in market 
quotations, both blood and tankage ad- 
vancing during the month. There was 
still a little potash offering, some small 
lots of kainit being sold at $16 to $18, and 
a very little muriate from $65 to $85. 
February opened up with a better feel- 
ing in the material market here than at 
any time since the beginning of the Kuro- 
pean war. The month brought trading in 
several materials and the outlook was 
consiaered tairiy good. The improvement 
was due almost directly to the rise in the 
price of cotton. With this increase in the 
price of cotton collections immediately be- 
gan to get better and purchasers of fer- 
tilizer materials for early orders began to 






fellow. Good crop prospects also had 
some effect on the situation, especially 
the fact that the planting of fvod crops 
and grain had been more general in 
Georgia and adjacent territory than ever 
before in their history. Cottonseed meal 


and the ammoniates held strong at prices 
indicated with the close of January. 
Nitrate of soda jumped up and potash be- 
gan to climb, what little kainit there was 
selling at $28, and muriate around $120, 
with all that was available being taken. 
There was considerable trading during 
the month in tankage and blood, and 
prices held firm. There were indications 
of a swift season which would put all of 
the bag goods to be sold into the*aands of 
the consumer within a comparatively 
short time. 

March witnessed a slackening up in thé 
trading in materials, due to a variety of 


causes, chief among which was consid- 
ered the bad weather conditions which 
afforded little opportunity for preparing 


tne ground and planting. Farmers began 
to see that it was necessary to use cot- 
tuomseed meal to a certain extent in the 
place of potash, and there was very little 


kainit used in the bag goods offered. 
Purchasers were buying only as they 
needed supplies, and it was then clearly 


apparent that consumption would fall far 
below that of the previous season. The 
latter part of the month showed a little 
spurt in trading, particularly in nitrate of 
soda, blood and tankage, but owing to 
weather conditions sales of bag goods 
continued unusually slow. Roads all 
over the country were in bad condition, 
and it was practically impossible to haul 


fertilizers if they had been purchased. 
rhe prices of materials changed little. 
Cottonseed meal was holding around $25, 
and there was little trading. Practically 
the only strengthening was indicated in 
nitrate of soda. 

The beginning of April saw the open- 


ing up of the real bag goods season, and 
the last week in March and the first part 
of April showed normal shipments. 
Planting time was right at hand and it 
was necessary for the farmer to do quick- 


ly what he intended to do. Dealers and 
brokers stated that the season was the 
latest they had ever known in the history 
of the State. It became apparent that 
the consumption in Georgia would reach 
) or 6) per cent. of that of 1914, and pre- 
dictions were made that it would , go 
around 800,000 tons. If meal is inclyded 
it will be seen from the figures above 
that it was considerably in excess of 
this amount. Manufacturers had consid- 
erable supplies of materials on hand, anl 
the demand for them was rather slack. 
Similar increase in the bag goods tade 
was noticed as the month advanced. As 
a matter of fact there was no doubt that 
manufacturers could have sold far more 


fertilizers than they did if they had been 
willing to extend credits generally and 
to every One who ced them. But they 
eliminated from their list many customers 
who were unable to pay cash. Slight 
strengthening was shown in meal and 





as 


other materials, but prices remained 
about the same as during the previous 
moiith 


The rushing business done in the bag 
goods trade in April showed some slack- 
ening up in May. Manufacturers stated 
that they had sold everything they cared 
to, and some of them reported that they 
could have placed many more goods than 
they did, except for the reasons stated. 
It was apparent that consumption would 
be somewhat in excess of estimates made 
a month before. May brought practically 
the end of the material trade for the sea- 
son, and activity ceased. Materials be- 
gan to show a slight decline, due to the 
stagnant condition of the market. Cotton- 
seed meal fell slightly to $24.50, with no 
trading. There was no trading in blood 
and tankage, and very little in any of the 
other materials. It was then thought 
that the season’s business had reacherd 70 
to 7 per cent. of that of 1914, but subse- 
quent official figures showed that this es- 
timate was not entirely borne out. Asa 
matter of fact. the season’s sales ran 
about 60 per cent. of those of the previous 
year. 

Tt was in May and the beginning of 
June that considerable activity began to 
be noted in the market for pyrites. Sul- 
phuric acid began to be in great demand 
for use in the menufacture of explosives, 
and many fert'lizer factories went to 
making it for that purnose only. The 
manufacturers Sf war materials took the 
entire output of the Tennessee copper 
plants. upon which much denendence has 
long been vlaced by the makers of fer- 
tilizers, and paid a big profit for it. Fer- 
tilizer factories wherever thev could get 
orders at the high prices, took them and 
sold to the powder makers. As a result, 
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55 cents per pound. Stocks were held 
in bond in the loca] market to apply 
against contract offers and spot offers 
also were numerous. In March there 
were reports of congestion of freights 
at Chinese shipping points, and this 
had the effect or cutting down ship- 
ments. However, it was not until the 
latter part of the year that a scarcity 
of stocks was met. In September a 
rather sharp rise in prices was an- 
nounced, and early in October 62 cents 
was quoted as an inside price. This 
soon gave way to higher figures, and 
the closing month of the year found 
the market practically bare of stocks 
and with 90 cents to $1 per pound as 
the nominal market quotation. Limited 
offerings abroad, scarcity of cargo 
room and high ocean freights were the 
factors most prominent in unsettling 
the market and pushing prices up to 
high levels. Shipments from China for 
the year are not definitely announced, 
but a report from Hankow reports the 
following exports to all parts for the 
calendar years mentioned:— 








——1914—_, —m——1913— 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
Albumen— 
Dried . 1,365,067 $281,362 1,433,785 $421,891 
Liquid 459,867 39,597 196,133 15,620 


ANILINE OIL. 


At the beginning of the year aniline 
oil was held at 60 cents per poung in 
the spot market, but there was a sharp 
upward movement to prices in the first 
three months, and in the latter part of 
March $1.80 per pound was reached. 
Up to this time imported grades were 
in control of the market, but the in- 
fluence of domestic oil began to be felt 
not so much in the spot market as in 
‘reports that the output would increase. 
Some consumers also were able to 
place contracts for future positions, 
and in general there was less desire 
to bid for spot material at high prices 
when there was a chance to secure 
supplies later on at more favorable 
terms. Contracts were then offered by 
domestic producers to cover delivery 
over a period of three years, beginning 
with July 1, 1915. The buyer fixes in 
the month of May, preceding each year, 
the amount of aniline required monthly 
during the twelve months commencing 


July 1. This amount may be increased 
or diminished in any month by the 
buyer to the extent of 5 per cent. He 


may not increase this monthly average 
for an ensuing year by more than 10 
per cent., except at the option of the 
seller. Subject to these conditions the 
buyer purchases from the seller all ani- 
line oil to be used by him during the 
three years. The price may vary be- 
tween 10.93 cents and 15 cents after 
January 1, 1916. It is to be regulated 
“by the fair, average market price in 
the United States, as the same may be 
determined by competitive offerings 
and sale.” There was a difference ac- 
cording to seller, however, in respect 
to prices, and later in the year con- 
tracts were made on a basis of 60 cents 
per pound. With the appearance of 
domestic oil in the market in larger 
quantities the spot price easeg off, and 
in the latter half of the year 90 cents 
and $1.10 per pound was the prevailing 
quotation. 


BICHROMATES, 
Bichromate of potash was compara- 
tively firm in price when the year 


opened, as the stringency of muriate 
of potash already had been felt. Sell- 
ers were quoting at 10 cents per pound 
and buyers were inclined to regard the 
price as high. Limited stocks and 
higher producing costs, however, quick- 
ly brought about further revisions, and 
the course of prices was steadily up- 
ward throughout the year. In Febru- 
ary, 14@15 cents per pound was asked 
by leading sellers, and when the year 
was half over the quotation had 
reached 20 cents per pound. The sec- 
ond half of the year was a repetition 
of preceding months, and under the in- 
fluence of higher producing costs bi- 
chromate of potash was repeatedly 
marked up in price until the quotation 
stood at 45 cents per pound in Decem- 
ber, and the latter was the price in 
effect as the year closed. Bichromate 
of soda ran a parallel course with that 
described for bichromate of potash. 
Opening the year at 4% cents per 
pound, prices gradually improved un- 
til in March 5% cents per pound was 
reached. There was no reaction in 
values as the year advanced, and at 
the halfway mark sellers were holding 
out for 10 cents per pound. As com- 
pared with prices in the years imme- 
diately preceding this showed a mate- 
rial advance, but the gain was slight 
when compared with the upward 
movement registered in the latter half 
of the year. During the second six 
months producers were confronted with 


unusual conditions and prices were 
carried to a high point of 25 cents per 
pound. Contracts for 1916 business 


were offered in the first half of the 
year at prices ranging from 6% to 7% 
cents per pound. Later in the period 
the contract price’ was less free, as 
some sellers were not eager to sell 
ahead. The high figure for contracts 
was reached toward the end of the 
year, when 18 cents per pound was es- 
tablished as a firm price. High prices 
for chrome ore and soda ash, abnor- 
mal demand for both home ang export 
consumption and speculative buying 
were the main reasons for the spectac- 
ular advances which caused bichro- 





mate of soda to sell at the highest 
prices in the history of the trade. 
CUTCH, 

With the lack of aniline dyes, there 
was more interest in the market for 
cutch during the year, and the lower 
grades used in the tanning trade were 
also in good demand. The revival in 
consuming demand and the exception- 
ally high prices for material were the 
outstanding features for the period. 
The manner in which values fluctuated 
may be seen from the fact that at the 
beginning of the year sellers were quot- 
ing at 5%@7 cents per pound, while 
toward the close of the period the 
market quotation was 15@25 cents per 
pound. Stocks in all consuming mar- 
kets were held at low levels for the 
greater part of the time, and the rise 
in prices was partly due to the fact 
that demand was in excess of supply. 
Owing to unsettled conditions in Eu- 
rope there was a strong demand there 
for all tanning materials, and as some 
were not to be had there was a corre- 
spondingly stronger call for such as 
were available. This was reflected in 
the market for cutch and helped to 
strengthen values. Dyeing grades of 
cutch were in demand in domestic 
markets because materials formerly 
used were not offered, and even at the 
higher prices quoted cutch was freely 
taken. 

DEXTRINE., 

Leading producers of dextrine made 
frequent changes in their quotations 
for dextrine in the course of the year, 
but a review of the period shows that 
the net change was not important, as 
it amounted to but 8 cents per 100 
pounds on the various selections. At 
the beginning of the year dextrine was 
quoted at $2.87 per 100 pounds, and the 
closing figure was $2.95 per 100 pounds. 
In the meantime there had been nu- 
merous prices asked, but advances 
were followed by declines, so that the 
market was prevented from going to 
the abnormal levels which were noted 
in the case of many other materials of 
this market. During the summer 
months production was on a smaller 
scale, ang as buying reached fair pro- 
portions yalues were very firm and 
sellers were asking $3.30 per 100 pounds, 
which was the highest price of the 
year. As the grind increased and 
stocks became more liberal prices gave 
way from the high point and gradually 
receded until $2.95 per 100 pounds was 
reached, and this was the figure in ef- 
fect at the close of the year. 

GAMBIER. 

While a good demand for gambier 
was reported in the opening months of 
the year, supplies were coming to hand 
in an encouraging way and market 
prices were not especially high. Offers 
at 5 cents per pound were heard in 
January, and the market was only 
fractionally higher in February. Firm- 
er primary markets and high transpor- 
tation charges became factors in March 
and 7% cents per pound was quoted 
in the jocal market. Scarcity of other 
materials encouraged consumption of 
gambier, and there was a practical 
shortage of stocks in the local market 
in the latter half of the year. During 
October and November very little gam- 
bier was shipped from gambier, and 
some sellers were out of the market 
because they had no stocks to offer. 
The price for ordinary grades rose to 
18 cents per pound in.the New York 
market, and was in effect as the year 
came to a close. 

INDIGO 

A return to the use of natural indigo 
was made necessary in many cases 
during the year, owing to the absence 
of other dyes which had been used to 
replace the vegetable dye in previous 
years. Naturally the demand for in- 
digo was restricted by the smal] offer- 
ings as the output has been decreasing 
in proportion to the growing use of 
the synthetic product. Imports of nat- 
ural indigo were of good volume in the 
first half of the year, and there was 
intermittent buying over the entire pe- 
riod. Prices were based on grade with 
85 cents to $3 per pound quoted early 
in the year. Later on the quotations 
were marked up, and as supplies grew 
smaller a corresponding increase in 
prices followed. At the close of the 
year the range of prices was represent- 
ed by $1.50@5 per pound on a quality 
basis. Stocks held here were small and 
most of the offers heard wereafor ship- 
ment. A feature of the year was the 
bringing in of large amounts of syn- 
thetic indigo from China. It was re- 
ported that large amounts of German 
indigo in the original packages were 
held in that country, and steps were 
taken to bring it to this country. One 
importing company was said to have 
placed an order for 1,000,000 pounds, 
and as other factors entered the field 
there were numerous offers made to 
domestic consumers, and the latter 
contracted for practically that which 
was to be had. Prices were affected by 
those in effect for competing materials 
and holders in China wanted a good 
profit on the sales, so that a rather 
sharp advance was noted in the local 
market price as the year advanced. 
The limited amounts of German syn- 
thetic indigo which were held here or 
which was imported from Europe in 
the earlier part of the year was quoted 
at prices varying from 65 cents per 
pound to $1 per pound. When imports 
from China started to come in they 
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were offered at 80 cents per pound, but 
this price did not last long and grad- 
ually the price worked up to $1.35 per 
pound. Further relief from this quar- 
ter is problematical, as it is stated that 
most of the stocks held in China have 
been sold with no way of replenishing 
them. 
STARCH, 

Two of the outstanding features in 
the market for starch were the fre- 
quent changes in prices and the good 
call which developed for export. 
Prices fluctuated in sympathy with 
variations in raw materials and also 
according as stocks of the finished 
goods were plentiful or scarce. Net 
changes in prices for the year were 
not important. Opening in January 
prices were quoted at:—$2.09 in bags, 
$2.20 in barrels, for pearl starch; $2.14 
in bags, $2.25 in barrels, for powdered 
starch; $2.17 in bags, $2.28 in barrels, 
for cornstarch; $2.59 in bags for finish- 
ing starch. These prices are per 100 
pounds, in carload lots, f. o. b. New 
York. At the close of the year prices 
were:—$2.15 in bags, $2.26 in barrels, 
for pearl starch; $2.20 in bags, $2.31 
in barrgis, for powdered starch; $2.33 


in bags, $2.44 in barrels, for corn- 
starch; $2.35 in bags, for finishing 
starch. Another feature was the re- 


port that leading producers were ex- 

perimenting with starch in the making 

of explosives, and the importance of 

this may be seen from the extremely 

high level to which all materials, used 

in the explosives’ trade have gone. 
SUMAC, 

Primary markets were firm at the 
opening of the year as the 1914 crop 
of sumac in Italy was small and good 
consuming demand had come from 
various countries. Ocean freights were 
high and the shipping situation re- 
mained as a market factor throughout 
the year. In January, $67.50 per ton 
was quoted for Sicilian sumac, and 
in March offerings were to be had as 
low as $60 per ton. With the advent 
of Italy into the war prices firmed up 
and there were some fears that the 
new crop might not be entirely har- 
vested, owing to the scarcity of labor. 
Some of the boats plying between this 
country and Italy were taken over for 
War purposes, and this was another 
bullish feature. Prices went up to $78 
per ton, and at times the spot market 
was nominal, with stocks depleted, At 
the close of the year Values were 
easier under freer offerings, and while 
$65 per ton was quoted on spot, futures 
were offered at $60@61 per ton. A re- 
port from Siciliy gives the following 
particulars :— 

The 1915 sumac crop is above normal. 
The 1914 crop amounted to nearly 40,000 
tons, and the 1915 crop will be one-third 
larger. The quality of the greater part 
of the crop is very good, but about one- 
fourth is inferior in grade, as there was 
too little rain in certain sections. Prices 
are a little lower than last year, although 
the old stock was entirely sold out. This 
is due to the increase in the crop and 
also to the uncertainty of exportation. 
Last year limited quantities were export- 
ed to Germany and Austria. By royal 
decree exportation will be permitted till 
October 3), but unless another decree is 
issued exportation will stop. Prices f. o. 
b. Palermo are now $4.15@4.44 per 220 
pounds for natural, and $5.80@6 for ground 
sumac. There is no prospect of a drop 
in prices, as the dealers have purchased 
at a price that will compel them to main- 
tain the present prices. 

PRUSSIATES. 

The scarcity of muriate of potash 
and the high levels to which it ascend- 
ed had an effect on all the potash 
compounds. Red prussiate of potash 
was conspicuous by its practical elimi- 
nation from the market. Early in the 
year red prussiate was quoted at 40c. 
per pound, but the history of values 
for the year shows one advance follow- 
ing another in rapid succession. Dur- 


ing the fall stocks of red prussiate 
were about exhausted and nominal 
prices of $5 per pound were heard. 


Yellow prussiate of potash, while not 
affected to the same extent as red 
prussiate, yet shows a marked rise in 
values during the year. In January 
lhe. per pound was quoted by some 
sellers. At the close of the year the 
quotation was 90c.@$1 per pound. This 
was the high point and was reached 


75 





by steady rises. A level of 80c. per 
pound had been reached by the first 
of July, so that values during the lat- 
ter half of the year were extremely 
high. Late in the year the price was 
largely established by second hands, as 
manufacturers were reported to be sold 
out, Prussiate of soda met with un- 
usually good demand as soon as prices 
for yellow prussiate began to go up, 
and with a good outlet and producing 
costs higher, sellers were able to get 
better prices. Starting the year at 10c. 
per pound, the price went up slowly 
during January and February, but late 
in March a 40c. per pound level was 
established, and without any recessions 
to speak of, the market price went 
ahead until the highest level of the 
year was reached in December, with 
65@70c. per pound as the quotation. 
Stocks of prussiate of soda were small 
in the closing months of the year, and 
the outlook was far from promising 
for 1916. 

7 ZINC DUST. 

Although the spelter market was 
very high early in the year, prices for 
zine dust opened at 9 cents per pound, 
and this was an easy price. Early in 
January sales were made at 7 cents 
per pound, and this was the lowest 
open quotation of the year. The ques- 
tion of prices later on became some- 
what complicated, as sales are said to 
have been made at 38 cents per pound, 
while some of the large producers are 
reported to have sold nothing above 
29 cents per pound. This situation 
arose from the fact that first hands 
were not offering freely and second 
hands were making the market. Clos- 
ing quotations were 35@38 cents per 
pound, according to quantity and 
seller. Imported zinc dust was less of 
a factor in domestic markets, and nat- 
urally this tended to strengthen prices 
by cutting down normal supplies. High 
prices for spelter also figured promi- 
nently, and no relief was in sight at 
the close of the year either in the way 
of large supplies or lower prices. 
PETROLEUM AND INDUSTRIAL SE- 

CURITIES. 

The year in review has been marked 
by a number of important changes in 
the securities of leading petroleum and 
industrial companies in the Reporter’s 
field, the general trend being one of 
strengthening effect. Comparisons are 
given in the following tables:— 

Petroleum Securities. 
Opening. Closing. 





Anglo-American Oil Co..... 14% 17% 
Atlantic Refining Co.. . 565 680 
Borne-Scrymser Co.... 200 280 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co. 112 108 
California Petroleum .. ° 16% 38 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Cons.. 660 720 
Colonial Oil Co. .........206% 100 160 
Continental Oil Co., Colorado 220 275 
Crescent Pipe Line Co....... 39 47 
Cumberland Pipe Line Co... 55 
Eureka Pipe Line Co........ 225 257 
Galena-Signal Oil Co., pfd. 140 135 
Galena-Signal Oil Co., com.. 165 161 
Indiana Pipe Line Co........ 96 110 
Mexican Petroleum.......... 6215 123 
National Transit Co........ 36% 3 
New York Transit Co....... 220 223 
Northern Pipe Line Co...... 90 103 
Ce Ge Gi cckiededsecacexs 140 187 
Pierce Oil Corporation....... 1544 16% 
Prairie Oil and Gas Co..... 462 455 
Solar Refining -Co.....cssece 2m 815 
Southern Pipe Line Co...... 203 205 
South Penn Oil Co.......... 260 380 
Southwest Penn Pipe Lines.. 122 130 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal..... 308 374 
Standard Oil Co, of Indiana. 465 545 
Standard Oil Co. of Kansas. 354 470 
Standard Oil Co. of Ky.... 247 350 
Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska 330 345 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J..... 397 544 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y.... 200 223 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio.... 425 550 
Swan & Finch Co.......... 160 130 
WE GO bck nebedacdccsones 130 233 
Union Tank Line Co........ 82 6 
Vacuum Ol] Co. ...ccsccceses 198 231 
Washington Oil Co.......... 37 50 


Industrial Securities, 
Opening. Closing. 
72M, 
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WUMOUON . Sésceeedecandeesas 8914 97% 
American Coal Products.... 8 1574 
PUGRONTOS a ccsecscceess 104 115 
American Cotton Oil.. 3812 55s 

POORER OR® 20 cba cesarcdeeticn 91 97% 
American Linseed ........-. 7% 24% 
PE sv ceecGens cuss 2 42% 
Corn Products Refining..... 814 204. 
rr eereTerer Trey 65 ® 
General Chemical 160 250 
Preferred (ven eees nue 107 113 
oe a eT Y Pe eereeee rere 43% titlg 
PYOTOFTOE on cscsccscccss 104 lll 
Quicksilver Mining ..... 1% 4 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. 15 129% 
ferred .....- dentussee rin) 10644 
V inia-Carolina Chemical.. 15 49% 
Preferred sea ; SO 110 
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Trade Conditions as Viewed by Representative Houses 


The Advance Grease and Chemical 
Company, Jackson, Mich.; A. H. 


Steele, Sales Manager. 


Of course conditions have been some- 
what disturbed, but we are very glad 
indeed to report that during 1915 we 


made a substantial increase in the 
amount of our total sales, almost 50 
per cent. over the year 1914. We are 


glad to say that our export department 
secured a large amount of business 
from all over the world, and as far as 
we can ascertain not one of these or- 
ders was what might be called a war 
order. The prospects for 1916 will, of 
course, depend very much on condi- 
tions, ‘but we are very optimistic and 
believe we will get a good share of 
the business. Our agents in foreign 
countries all advise that conditions 
point to a large increase in business, 
and we would say it is our opinion that 





the United States will during 1916 en- 
joy a period of great prosperity. 


Antwerp Naval Stores Company, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; A. F. K. Mustin, 
President. 

During the naval stores year now 
drawing to a close, the industry has 
been raised from a condition which 
threatened general disaster to a condi- 
tion where fair returns are received by 
the producer and his business placed 
upon a paying basis. 

At one time it was thought possible 
that the supply would be inadequate, 
but very favorable weather in October 
and November caused a generous in- 
crease in production. Also the high 
prices brought to the ports large sup- 
plies, particularly of rosin, which had 
been withheld during the previous two 
years of unremunerative prices. 
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There will undoubtedly be a much 
larger crop next year than was made 
during the present season, but the new 
crop cannot be expected to equal an 
average crop as made before the out- 
break of the great war, and the opinion 
is freely expressed that generally im- 
proved business in this country, to- 
gether with the increased use of naval 
stores in the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion, will create a demand for all that 
is made, even should the war continue 
throughout the year. 

When the war ends heavy buying to 
replenish Continental European stocks 
is considered a certainty. The outlook 
for the industry is therefore good. 
The Beckton Chemical Company, 

Philadeltphia, Pa.; J. A. Dowdy. 


tegarding lithopone during the year 
just closed, and the outlook for 1916, 
we would state that the usual contract- 
ing time is in the fall, and toward the 
end of 1914 many contracts were made 
for 1915 deliveries at around 4 cents 
per pound. 

During the first few months of 1915 
there was so little apprehension of a 
change that many buyers did not take 
the quantities they were contracted 
for. But about April the warring na- 
tions began to buy huge quantities of 
zine metal in the American market, 
with the result that spelter went up 
until it reached a level of about six 
times its normal price. Subsequently 
it declined somewhat, but has consist- 
ently remained at three or four times 
its normal value. The advance had 
been so rapid that lithopone manufac- 
turers were unable to cover their re- 
quirements, ang consequently delivered 
their contract commitments during the 
latter half of 1915 at an actual loss. 

Contracts for 1916 were generally 
made on a basis of about 7 cents 
around November 1, but immediately 
thereafter the market began tu rise, 
as it became more and more apparent 
that the demand exceeded the supply. 
’aint manufacturers needed increased 
quantities of lithopone on account of 
the growing use of flat wall finishes, 
and the scarcity of zine oxide jed 
many other industries to adopt lith- 
opone who had not previously used it. 
There has been some increase in pro- 
duction, but not sufficient to keep pace 
with the demand. Zinc and all its 
derivatives hive reached such unpre- 
cedented prices that it is difficult to 
predict ‘what may happen, but it does 
not look as though much relief were in 
sight short of the termination of the 
war. 


F. W. Brode & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


It has been an old expression that 
“in times of war stocks and textiles 
declined, whereas produce and food 
articles advanced.” This has been 
borne out in the present war; however, 
prices would be considerably higher 
than they are now were shipping fa- 
cilities such that goods could be de- 
livered to the foreign markets. It will 
take patience on the part of the hold- 
ers to realize full value for their goods, 
as necessarily the marketing of them 
will be slow. Greases of all kinds are 
high, and at present are in a firm po- 
sition, although the situation up to 
date has been very well discounted 
in the prices now ruling. We look to 
see a rather nervous market, subject 
to quick changes from now on. The 
cream is pretty well taken off the 
markets, and it is rather risky to trade 
at the present high levels. 


The Fred G. Clark Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; W. EF. Wall. 


Business for the past year, on the 
whole, was very satisfactory. Like 
most other businesses, the first six 
months of 1915 did not start off very 
well, but the last six months were ex- 
ceedingly good. 

The outlook for 1916 is promising, 
with the oil from the Russian and 
Galician fields cut off and the ever in- 
creasing amount of automobiles being 
manufactured, and with all the facto- 
ries running full blast it looks as 
though iigh prices would prevail. 

Then, too, as you know, there has 
been a great decline in the production 
of crude oil which has sent the price 
up to the high-water mark. The de- 
mand for petroleum products all over 
the country is very large, and I do not 
look for any decline this year. 

The great war has made chemicals 
exceedingly scarce. Prices are ranging 
higher by far than at any time in his- 
tory. Linseed oil is high and all grades 
of fish oil and greases of every nature 
are scarce, 

Owing to all these conditions more 
ittention must be given to business 
than heretofore I lvwok for a very busy 
year in our line of business especially. 


John Clarke & Co., New York, 

This year showed the most remark- 
ible developments in spices, seeds and 
herbs ever seen in the history of this 
country. The first half of the year was 
moderately active, with slow broaden- 
ing of domestic and export demand, 
but after July the trade steadily and 
rapidly expanded under the influence 
of the great general expansion of busi- 
ness throughout the country, and 
prices rose to unprecedented heights 
in many articles. 
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OIL PAINT AND 


By the late autumn these conditions 
were complicated by the unheard of 
costs of ocean freights and the simul- 
taneous advices received from. the 
Orient reflecting serious crop shortages 
as well. 

Never before had the trade as a 
whole been affecteq so sharply by such 
a combination of factors, and such un- 
settlement, such inflation, or such wide 
fluctuations in values. 

Nearly al] of the produce dealt in 
by this spice trade is grown in either 
Africa, Asia or the Isles of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and this means the great- 
est uncertainty of supply and arrival 
and deliveries in 1916, more so than in 
1915, and taking into account the great 
delays inseparable from such a condi- 
tion of ocean freight scarcity, the 
really heavy expansion in domestic de- 
mand, the unduly expanded export 
needs for South and Central America, 
the unusual crop shortages in India 
and Africa, and the speculative feature 
nurtured by cheap money, 1916 is likely 
to be a year of acute variations in 
values, wide and menacing scarcity of 
needed grades, and such general up- 
heaval and unsettlement as will sur- 
pass even the last half of 1915, which 
will not soon be forgotten by all the 
users of spices, seeds and herbs in 
America. 

Harrison Bros. & Co., Ine., Philadel- 
phia. Pa.; F. 8S. Harrison, 
President, 

We feel very optimistic about the 
future, and believe that there will be 
a well sustaineq demand for our prod- 

ucts. 

Paint products, however, have not 
advanced in price in any way near the 
same ratio as the raw materials which 
enter into their composition. As you 
are undoubtedly aware, there has been 
a very decided advance in practically 
all the materials which enter into the 
manufacture of paint and very little 





increase in the selling price of the 
finished product. 
Hirst & Begley Linseed Company, 


Chicago, I11.; John W. Hirst. 


Our fiscal year, ending July 31, 1915, 
was an exceptionally good one. The 
last five months of 1915 seem to have 
been full of troubles for both the aver- 
age crusher and oil consumer. Compe- 
tition has been notoriously keen. The 
“Blue and the Gray” never fought 
harder than the East and West have 
been doing to hold their trade. We 
have been making history. We have 
revised the old order of things. 

The Produce Exchange in New York, 
rather than the Board of Trade at 
Minneapolis or Duluth, has become the 
center of trading in flaxseed. 

We have taken our place alongside 
of the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent as importers of flaxseed—a posi- 
tion, I am afraid, we will maintain 
for all time to come. 

New York has, therefore, robbed 
Minneapolis cf the distinction of being 
the manufacturing center of the lin- 
seed oil industry. Buffalo and other 
Lake Erie pvints are supplying the 
Central-Western territory up to the 
Illinois line, and will continue as bid- 
der for this business until the Argen- 
tine seed, again without restriction, 
finds its natural outlet. What a cav- 
ity there will be to fill when Europe 
returns from its barbarous debauch? 
Should this occur in 1916 a genuine 
scarcity of seed may develop in this 
country, otherwise we may yet be able 
to fill our storehouses from the bounti- 
ful crops of the Platte River country. 
In any event, we are not threatened 
with a famine in either seed or oil. 

Interviews with leading members of 
the paint manufacturing industry of 
the Chicago tecritory convince us that 
their requirements for the early part of 
1916 will be far below normal, by reason 
of their inability to secure certain pig- 
ments at prices and in quantities that 
will enable them to carry their cus- 
tomary volume of manufactured stock. 

We, however, look for improved de- 
mand from the industrials and rail- 
roads, though high prices may deprive 
us of the full benefit of the prosperity 
enjoyed by them. 


W. A. Hover & Co., Denver. Colo, 


The business conditions for 1915 
might best be expressed by the some- 
what contradictory statement’ that 
business was active, but not good. 
Numerous and frequent orders of small 
amounts were characteristic of the 
business for 1915. There was little or 
no disposition to anticipate wants, buy- 
ing for immediate consumption only. 
The closing months of the year showed 
considerable increase in volume. The 
disturbeq conditions of the market 
very much restricted the purchasing of 
many heretofore staple products. Not 
only was the use of many articles very 
greatly curtailed, but the use of some 
items was practically discontinued. 

It is hard to say what 1916 will bring 
forth. For the first month the showing 
has been very favorable compared with 
the same month last year. Restricted 
and hand-to-mouth buying, however, 
still obtains. Apparently, however, the 
bottom was reached last year, and any 
change that takes place will be for 
the better. 


DRUG REPORTER 


Industrial Chemical Company, New 
York; J. Wrench, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

The expansion of business during the 
past year has been very encouraging 
to us, having due regard to the special 
character of certain of our products. 
Present developments are strongly 
indicative of a considerably increased 
demand for our goods, and we are con- 
fidently looking forward to a fuller 

measure of prosperity during 1916. 


Jefferson Distilling and Denaturing 
Company, New Orleans; Charles 
Bacharach, President. 

We are pleased to inform you that 
we enjoyed a very prosperous year dur- 
ing 1915, our business having been 
quite up to the standard. The outlook 
for 1916 is indeed very encouraging, 
and there is no doubt that all manu- 
facturers in this country should be 
greatly benefited now that we have had 
to take the initiative and manufacture 
goods in this country to replace goods 

formerly imported from abroad. 





Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; J. K. 


Lilly. 
In common with all other branches 
of the drug trade manufacturing 


pharmacy had its difficulties to combat 
with during 1915. Constantly increas- 
ing costs with restriction of supplies in- 
creased very greatly the burdens of this 
difficult line. Prospects in these par- 
ticulars seem even darker for 1916. 

As to volume of business, 1915 was 
very satisfactory. There seemed, es- 
pecially in the latter months of the 
year, to be a general quickening of 
business in all sections. This has been 
carried into 1916 and there is reason to 
believe that this continuing wave of 
prosperity will continue throughout the 
year. The conditions in our own coun- 
try, even aside from war orders, were 
certainly never more inviting, and of 
course this flood of European. demand 
makes super-prosperity in some sec- 
tions. 

Altogether we are anticipating a sat- 
isfactory year in spite of abnormal con- 
ditions, but we feel that the safe busi- 
ness man will, eSpecially in the drug 
line, prepare himself for the day of fall- 
ing markets. This period will require 
constant watchfulness and best man- 
agement to keep up a reasonable rate 
of profit. With the return of normal 
conditions, no one should have any con- 
cern but what this great country of 
ours will go forward in its wonderful 
progress. 





John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia; 
Ernest T. Trigg, Vice-President 
and General Manager. 


The year just closed was perhaps the 
most unusual one which the paint trade 
has ever known. Taken altogether, the 
volume of business was, I believe, 
ahead of the previous year. 

We are looking forward to plenty of 
volume during the coming year, the 
most serious thing in the outlook being 
the question of ability to get certain 
important raw materials, This can only 
be developed as the year progresses, 


Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Frank G. Ryan, President. 
During the first half of the year 1915 
business conditions in pharmaceutical 
lines were not very encouraging, but 
soon after the middle of the year a very 
active demand began and continued in 
greatly increased volume to the end of 

the year. 

Of course the business has been done 
under very abnormal conditions, the 
market price of crude drugs having in- 
creased enormously. This condition still 
prevails, and it is quite impossible to 
predict a limit of price in any line. The 
demand for manufactured pharmaceu- 
ticals is extremely active and _ the 
amount of business in sight will only 
be limited by the ability of the manu- 
facturers to obtain sufficient material 
to supply their needs. 

The above conditions have, of course, 
been brought about by the war in Eu- 
rope, and the business for 1916 will un- 
doubtedly be controlled largely by such 
changes as may take place in the con- 
flict. It is very certain that should the 
war continue throughout the year there 
will be great difficulty in supplying 
products of foreign origin in sufficient 
quantities to meet the very large de- 
mand. 





Peter - Neat - Richardson Company, 
Inec., Louisville, Ky.; M. Peter. 


The business of 1915, in this section 
at least, has been remarkable. The year 
vas full of opportunities for specula- 
tion, almost unprecedented, and has 
been met in a most splendid manner. 
The manufacturers of this country 
have, almost without exception, been 
supplying to their regular customers 
articles of their make at a much less 
price than they could have obtained for 
their whole stock at the seaboard in 
cash. This has never been stated in 
words by any of them, neither has the 
trade in this section had any confer- 
ence upon the situation, but by uni- 
versal consent the same principle has 
been applied by the jobber. As a con- 
sequence, goods have been sold through 
regular channels persistently through- 
out the year at much less price than 
any holder could have obtained for his 
whole stock at one time. 

To our minds, this is an indication of 





right thinking and sound judgment on 
the part of the drug trade, and so far 
as we know it is without precedent. 

The future of the business seems to 
us to be safe in the hands of this kind 
of people. 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles W. 
Brown, Vice-President. 
During the first part of 1915, owing 
to an overproduction and general cur- 
tailment in building operations, prices 
for plate glass were the lowest on rec- 
ord. Two plate glass manufacturing 
companies ceased operations during 

1915. 

Since September last there has been 
a continuous improvement in the plate 
glass business, a greatly increased de- 
mand and a steadily advancing mar- 
ket, and we look forward to the year 
1916 as being the most prosperous in 
the history of the industry. This im- 
provement is due principally to the 
very large demand for plate glass for 
automobiles and for mirrors, an im- 
portant export demand has developed, 
and building permits materially in- 
creased. 

The window glass factories are oper- 
ating to their full capacity, which is 
due to a large export demand and to 
the improved business conditions in the 
United States. Stocks of plate and 
window glass al] over the world have 
been greatly reduced during 1915, and 
the available supplies of plate glass in 
Belgium, and to some extent in Eng- 
land, have been exhausted. Several 
foreign countries have improved their 
financial condition, and have estab- 
lished credits in this country. Hence, 
in 1916 the export demand is an im- 
portant factor in the plate and window 
glass industry in the United States. 


Manufacturing 


The Prince Com- 
pany, New York; W. J. Colwell, 
Secretary. 


General business conditions a year 
ago gave smal] promise of profit in 
metallic paints during 1915. The first 
months were very lean ones, and our 
sales were much below normal; then 
came a change for the better, and sum- 
mer and fall orders from the paint 
grinders raiseq our year’s output above 
that of 1914. Railroad buying has been 
the principal factor, because freight 
car and bridge construction was the 
smallest for many years, and little re- 
painting was done; there was little use 
for Prince’s minera] in oil. Recent 
large orders for freight cars and struc- 
tural steel mean a good demand for 
railroad paint, and the general increase 
of ‘building construction is also encour- 
aging. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, New York; Wm. A. 
Hamann, Treasurer. 

A full record of the year 1915 would 
make very interesting reading so far 
as our line of chemicals is concerned; 
it is, however, known to the trade at 
large and hardly needs a historical 
repetition. Conditions were abnormal, 
and the year can correctly be termed 
as a “freak’’ which cannot repeat it- 
self.. With the net results in actual 
money profits quite exceptional, it can- 
not be looked back upon as a year of 
healthy development and little satis- 
faction can be drawn from it except 
for the monetary consideration. There 
are only a few chemicals in which we 
have been able to satisfy the require- 
ments of our customers. We have, 
however, we believe, done the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances. Quite 
a number of chemicals are now entire- 
ly out of the market, and in some in- 
stances other chemicals have ‘been 
found to replace them. In this respect 
the coming year will relieve us from 
some of the many tribulations and 

troubles of the year that is past. 

The general tendency so far appears 
to be unchanged, ang it will remain 
unchanged until the exceptional de- 
mand in many products has been met 
by an exceptional production, or the 
prevailing conditions come to a sud- 
den change. We do not, nor can we 
prophesy, when a change to more nor- 
mal conditions will take place. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York; Wil- 
liam L. Brower. Vice-President. 
We believe the drug business gen- 

erally throughout the country has had 

a successful year during 1915. In our 

own case our business has experienced 

a considerable increase, which is due 

not only to domestic consumption, but 

to export transactions. 

As to prices, many articles in the 
drug and chemical business have ad- 
vanced rapidly owing to the fact that 
they were formerly imported, and the 
hostilities in* Europe interfering with 
the supplies has caused this advance, 
and we think this will continue until 
American manufacturers have more 
nearly adjusted themselves to the sit- 
uation. We regard the present condi- 
tion of American commerce in an opti- 
mistic light, and believe that it is des- 
tined to increase greatly in volume. 
Collections throughout the year howe 


been good. 


Shoemaker & Busch, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Clayton F. Shoemaker. 
The year just passed will no doubt 
stand out for many years to come as 


most remarkable from every stand- 
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point. Whatever our individual asso- 
ciations or opinions may be, there is 
no doubt that the minds and hearts of 
the people of this land have been large- 
ly occupied by the tremendous struggle 
now proceeding on the battlefields of 
Europe. 

From a strictly business standpoint, 
the first eight months of the year 
Showed a very moderate amount of 
business, I think, for the average 
wholesale druggist. During the last 
three months, however, there seems to 
Nave been a considerable increase, and 
this was intensified in this city by a 
violent epidemic of grippe, causing the 
wholesale grug houses here to be pretty 
busy. The year ought to show all 
wholesale druggists a much better 
profit than usual, because of the op- 
portunities afforded in a speculative 
way, even to the most conservative 
houses. 





As I look forward to the future, it 
seems to me that the present year ought 
likewise to be a good one from a busi- 
ness standpoint. The percentage of un- 
occupied laborers is smaller than for 
many years. Most of those now work- 
ing are receiving unusually high wages. 
and their spending power is thus largely 
increased. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
some day the war will stop, the prices 
which are now so largely inflated, will 
as suddenly collapse, and there will 
thus be an element of considerable dan- 
ger in the situation. We must be pre- 
pared when the time comes for radical 
changes in price, in volume and in com- 
petition, and we should not allow our- 
selves to be over confident, or our busi- 
ness over extended. 


The Solvay Process Company, Syra- 
ecuse, N. Y¥.3; F. R. Hazard, 
President. 


The first part of the year 1915 did 
rot show much promise of activity, in 
fact, business was decidedly subnormal. 
This condition showed some evidence of 
improvement as early as the latter part 
of March, and from that time on the 
change was very rapid. While at the 
beginning of the year manufactured 
stocks on hand were fairly large, these 
were depleted under the demand, and 
sradually disappeared in spite of very 
considerable increase in production. 
During the latter part of 1915 demand 
was very greatly in excess of supply, 
leading to abnormally high prices. A 
considerable portion of this unusual de- 
mand was for export business, but the 
major part was for domestic business, 
which showed an expansion varying in 
different lines of product from 40 per 
cent. to 80 per cent. 

The year 1916 opened with unabated 
demand, and finds both manufacturers 
and consumers without available stocks 
on hand. Inquiries for export are large 
and frequent. It is practically impos- 
sible to fill these, as the domestic re- 
quirements absorb all available prod- 
uct. Judging from present indications 
and the condition of contracts already 
placed, the results of 1916 should be sat- 
isfactory. 


Eugene Suter, New York. 


The market for potash salts has un- 
doubtedly been one of the most interest- 
ing of all chemical markets for the year 
1915. The rise of the price of muriate 
of potash from $35 and $40 prior to the 
European war to about $500 at the end 
of 1915 demonstrates to what extent we 
depend upon Germany for the all-im- 
pcrtant potash salts. The stock of 
muriate of potash in the country must 
have been greatly in excess of 10,000 
tons at the outbreak of the war, but, 
even though it is fair to assume that 
the stock would be completely exhaust- 
ed by this time if the German Potash 
Syndicate had not managed toward the 
end of the summer of 1914 up to the be- 
ginning of 1915 to still effect some 
heavy shipments to this country. Since 
February 1, 1915, no fresh supply of 
potash salts from Germany has been re- 
ceived at all, and what few shipments 
ot German, salts were since that time 
made to the United States from other 
countries — Central America, South 
America and the Far East, etc.—have 
only been a “drop in the bucket.” In 
proportion as the market prices for 
muriate of potash and sulphate of pot- 
ash advanced, the visible stock in the 
country for a while seemed to increase, 
that is, the happy holders thereof no 
longer made a secret of it, but were in- 
duced to offer the goods for sale. 

It is estimated that the present sup- 
ply of muriate in this country may still 
amount to about 3,000 to 4,000 tons, al- 
though it is not certain that all of it 
is for sale. Should the war last an- 
other year, it is fair to assume that 
there would not be a pound of either 
muriate or sulphate of potash left in 
the United States, and lack of any sup- 
ply of potash salts might have most 
embarrassing consequences not only for 
the chemical industry, but also for the 
large agricultural interests, and especi- 
ally the cotton. belt in this country. The 
forced decrease in the application of 
potash fertilizers in the agricultural 
sections for the past two years may al- 
ready make itself felt very seriously in 
the next crop. It is not believed that 
the new sources of supply of potash 
that have been struck or that are al- 
leged to have been struck in this coun- 
try will offer any great relief. Yet it is 
anticipated that sooner or later Ameri- 


can enterprise, coupled with the rapid 
progress of chemistry, is bound to lead 
to the successful exploitation of the 
large potash deposits that appear in 
the United States in the form of fel- 
spar, alunite and orthoclase. The sup- 
ply derived from kelp will probably 
never reach serious proportions. 

The H. F. Taintor Manufacturing 
Company, New York; Starr 
Taintor, Vice-President. 

The whiting business for the year just 
closed has been good.. The activity in 
the last four months of the year, how- 
ever, largely contributed to the satis- 
factory total result, as the business un- 
til September 1 was below normal. 
Whiting manufacturers are dependent 
upon the importation of chalk to con- 
duct their business, and for this reason 
it is difficult to predict as to the busi- 
ness for 1916. Up to this time we un- 
derstand that most of the manufactur- 
ers have been able to obtain chalk in 
moderate quantities, but the high ocean 
freights and the difficulty in obtaining 
labor in Europe make the cost much 

higher. 


Wilekes Martin Wilckes Company, 


New York; L. Martin, Vice- 
President. 
While our ‘business fell off heavily 


during the first six months of 1915, yet 
it picked up rapidly during the last 
six months, so much so that the year 
will be a little over the normal. The 
future for 1916 is practically assured 
by reason of the fact of the outside 
demand for lampblacks which  busi- 
ness was formerly taken care of by 
the European manufacturers. There 
has also been a _ serious shortage of 
raw material, and this situation has 
brought about higher prices, 





Isaac Winkler & Bro., Cincinnati, O. 

While the year 1915 did not open up 
very auspiciously, nevertheless’ the 
spurt during the last few months made 
up for the loss in business during the 
earlier portion of the year. However, 
we look for a good volume of business 
over the whole of 1916. 





Woolner & Co., Peoria, Ill.; Adolph 
Woolner, General Manager. 
The past year closed very favorably 
for all products that we manufacture, 
and the bookings for 1916 are far be- 
yond expectations. We have added 
several new lines, which were brought 
on by the war conditions, and which 
will add materially to the production 
of chemicals in this country, and we 
see nothing but very favorable pros- 

pects for 1916. 


Zinsser & Co., New York; W. 

H. Zinsser, President. 

We have been so busy acknowledging 
orders, letters and wires from all over 
the country that we have not had time 
to tell you, before today, how enthusi- 
astic we are about the outlook for 1916. 
We remember predicting that last year 
was going to be a very good one. We 
were afraid, when the first few months 
had passed, that we would be proven 
false prophets. Business was so good, 
however, toward the last half of the 
year that 1915 closed as the best year 
we ever had. 

The way this year has begun, coupled 
with future sales we have made up to 


wm. 


the first of July, we are sure of our 
ground and predict that 1916 will be 
one of the finest years ever seen in 


American business. All lines, not only 


those temporarily stimulated by the 
war, are enthusiastic about present 


business and future prospects. 





Necrological Record for 1915. 
The necrological record for last year 
comprises the names of fifty men who 


had been associated with the trades rep- 
resented by the Reporter. A short sketch 
of the life and business career of each 
was published in the Reporter. In the 
following summary are given the names, 
dates of death, age and issues of the Re- 
















porter in which the respective obituary 
notices appeared:— 
Date of 
publi- 
cation, 
Age. Jan. 
Major James B. Horner, Dec. 27 76 4 
Edwin H. Hammer, Dec. 28....... 57 4 
James W. Phyfe, Dec. 25........... 70 4 
Charles 'M. Hall, Dec, 27 a0 4 
Theodo Armstrong, 71 11 
James C. Peabody, Js 67 11 
James McDonald, Jan. 75 18 
Oliver S. Orrick, Jan. 1.. oe 18 
Russell J. Straight, Jan 25 
Feb. 
Ashbel N. Merrell, Jan. 29......... Sl 8 
Joseph A. Velsor, Feb. 15......... 81 22 
Alfred H. Kennedy, Feb, 13 65 22 
Mar. 
George D. Whitney, Feb. 24........ en 1 
George M. Vail, March 5........... 60 8 
George W. Evans, March 14.. 49 22 
Sydney B. Drake, March 17 05 22 
Apr. 
Prea M. Wisk, April 10......c0ci-. 9 
Anthony Graef, April 28..........:. 6 26 
May 
Frederick W. R. Eschmann, April 26 .. 3 
George Massey, April 29............ 71 3 
Thomas J. Watson, May 5......... vi 10 
Paul Crompton, Gia Teciccccccccse 44 24 
John D. Lewis, May 20............. 69 31 
June 
Edward L, Molineaux, June 10...... 82 14 
AsOOrt Piaut, Jue BRlecwccecsccccces 58 21 
Walter T. Munn, June 25.......... 46 25 
July 
m. J. VanGesritt, Daly 8.2.0 cecscess 69 12 
George Heard, July 17...... bhseosant 64 26 
Aug. 
Dr. Charles A. Crampton, July 20.. 57 2 
William S. Porter, Aug. 9.......... 49 16 
John S. Bakins. Aug. 16...........» 60 23 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 

















































































i Sepetees, Atte. ID. ssc eevee a = Nov. 
anie] Bailey, Aug. 24............ eo 1 Cc 
Thomas Anderson, Sr., Aug. 20.... .. 30 harles W. Hand, Oct. 28...... cvoe 5D 2 
Gel TARAS, ARG. Ties ccsccvvecess 75 30 anaes — a: Le seeseees 47 s 
Sept. irent Good, Nov. 10....-...sseeeee 78 
William Graver, Aug. 25...........- 73 6 William Launer, Nov. 7.....s.s00+ 59 15 
William ©. Warner, Sept. i6...... : 27 Charles H. Kiessig, Nov. 9.......- - 6 15 
Lowell M. Palmer, ‘Sept. 30.. Paes _, Philip 'M. Shannon, Nov, 22......... 72 29 
Ray E. Dickenson, Sept. 38 29 Dec. 
Oct. William E. Bemis, Nov. 29........ - 51 6 
Austin M. Purves, Oct. 12......... 61 18 William M. Massey............ coves US 6 
Alanson 8. Gillespie, Oct. 11........ oe BS PROGR RK. Fula, DO. Cocsccccccces 62 20 
Imports Into the United Stat 
FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 
Abrasives, Corundum Grains Manu- Acid, Formic, 
factured, Ground, Etc. Pounds. Dollars. 
Pounds. Dollars. 1911 4060500 0dE Cb NED 964,345 63,171 
ISA... cceas 1,594,600 80,866 1912........... eee 678,524 30, 674 
RM ee ee ake 657,034 39,931 SER 502,685 22,414 
MR isexccleteteus 1,855,400 87,187 1914......--.- seen 1,119,745 48,826 
Brod ae ce 1,113,961 61.026 DEP PRide sti nd daneen 534,895 30,641 
OIG. cccccccvecscces 832,900 39,938 or 
; emai Acid, Gallic. 
Abrasives, Crude, Artificial. — eae 
Dollars. 5, 964 861 
dt Pe ecsecce 49,648 28,917 9,701 
BUEMccccvecssossecse ~_ seecee 88,550 51,326 17,086 
Mics tidvekesens- “o Savane 190,057 $1'508 i392 
; 907 or ° 
Diocwastoc eee ooo 4T4 — 
ey a diasiiah " Acid, Glycerophosphoric, Salts and 
Abrasives, Emery Grains Manufac- Compounds, 
tured, Ground, Etc. Pounds. Dollars. 
Pounds. Dollars. 1914... 24,789 , 
pUeGhueds 811,253 36,620 1915... . 15,933 17,678 
Bee ee ea 742 300 25.048 Not stated prior to 1914. 
Becvccercesccecee 886,315 36, 908 enema 
beset eidcdeneneae 846,191 33,949 Acid, Hydrochloric or Muriatic. 
Bocce cscccvccecs 629, 802 25,040 Pounds. Dollars. 
Abrasives, Emery Wheels, Files, oo aes eeege 
> . . 
Paper, Ete. Seti 254.480 1,450 
15, 294 3,532,076 20,884 
oe 18,008 Acid, Lactic. 
Soke te 20,506 Pounds. Dollars. 
cn Ena mu 
— 335,335 ‘ 
Abrasives, Pumice Stone, Unmanu- 158, 754 19,020 
276, 237 30,423 
factured. 143,291 26,787 
Tons. Dollars. <temeenan 
Pew ktcksinekenes 5,783 = Acid, Nitric. 
SG itouceee uses 5,943 55,016 Pounds. Dollars. 
ST cpbiewniirwend-e 5,558 $4,678 BR ve skcctaces cas 0 Ct » 
BOARS. .cccersccscecace 7,065 57, BEER s cccces sccce 264 13 
Mcwitatansatades 6,060 47,469 1913 Di assedtyiecans 100 8 
Abrasives, Pumice Stone, Wholly or 1916......... abanese 356,668 17,776 
Partly Manufactured. 
Pounds. Dollars. Acid, Oxalic. 
1911 7,838,607 38,985 Pounds. Dollars. 
1912. 6.289, 480 29,240 cee sseusnusebe 7,053, 899 363,353 
— 3’ 845396 ee MM svvGsesscvewns 7,077,462 351,449 
cana @484 SROER SEMbss csassencesese 8,046,380 402,960 
1915 Pay eee se 6.013.747 27.152 be ond sites er ees 8,780,857 433,783 
ene ese SS ae. : ES bs 6452664000 8%s 4,496, 679 262,422 
Acetone. 
Pounie Dollars. Acid, Phosphoric. 
® 7) 307 Pounds. Dollars. 
eee ~ 035,917 UE . MR ase cacancviess 405,007 53,775 
; Not ‘stated ‘ rior, to 1914. | 1912... 22.00 . 454,962 57,635 
; a P aoe isis Peers keene eeees 504,383 76,907 
Sree 528,827 3, 
Acetanilid. BOS 2G hendcsiecdin's 265,193 $9120 
Pounds. Dollars. = . 
1,060 = Acid, Phthalic. 
800 389 Pounds. Dollars. 
BRED s 6 casesescenccos 52,474 14,262 
6s 26Gb heeeaw haus 67,362 16,787 
Acetphenetidin. hisvwbsivgcnkee 75, 605 20,511 
Pounds. Dollars. Ser cntebseseed cove 63,574 15,597 
OI Fee 6 ed 39,990 BAGO = PWDEB. nc cocscccccnces 17,925 0 
Not stated prior to 1915. Acid, Pieri = 2 Pieri 
Acid, eric or ro erie. 
Acids, Acetic or Pyroligneous. Pounds. Dollars. 
. Pounds. ee. MR assvassescecas 47,700 8,277 
78, 886 6,172 —_ Seeahee see enede’ Ss. Lz 
=e’ 4 5.882 MEBcccvsccccceceses . " 
Soi BEE Miiecccescssscckes (9 Se sagt 
27750 i Serre ere 20,091 4,278 
312,850 16,419 as 
a, Acid, Pyrogallic. 
Acids, Acetylsalicylic. 1911 — Da 
Pounds. , Dollars. joi 28,961 i 
ee Seer ere tr 22,841 BAUER BEB ccscceceneses. 9,512 9,278 
) tL eee sees 112,602 PC cccins sacs sauder 23,615 20,496 
Not stated prior to 1914. 1915..... snséoeeenns 10,564 9,514 
Acid, Acetic Anhydrid. Acid, Salicylic. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
1911.. 1.300088 7 Sep 1Stt....... 32,876 5,297 
012 254.9 , 912 7 
1913. 309.643 ae wo 318s $500 
Di itihedivsseeens 09,643 33°049 91S... --es eee ee ees 31,8: § 
WDIG. so ccccscccccees 150,892 “T'O19 1Wlde ee eeec ee ee eeees 18,821 4,426 
ES cid cinse0 teen 3,652 MNO GN sor esiaccesees 82,617 24,408 
Acid, Arsenic or Arsenious. Acid, Silicic. 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars 
1911.. 3,175,861 95,422 1911 11,689 24 
1912... 4,735,260 136,378 1912 8,897 507 
1948. 0a. 5,164,768 ss Se ad yas 121,344 6,486 
1914 3,034,351 BUEED TEA. co ikcescccasecs S¥auee © ann 
1915 2,789,531 106,530 1915 3,086 586 
Acid, Benzoic. Acid, Stearic or See 
Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. ollars. 
MONE rie eee sees 502,878 111,345 1911 36,610 3,451 
Ns) ahaa 470,005 95,740 1912 ‘ B7, 122 6,762 
eg ce. 863,015 188,887 1913...........0ce0e 119,619 12,160 
WIS. ccccvsccccccocses 278, 896 51,701 RNs. <6ienses8 tous 100,088 9,593 
SUED, sscresdesxtss 132,666 MEOEE MBG cs ccs catacncess 32,795 3,465 
Acid, Boracte. Acid, Sulphuric, or Oil of Vitriol. 
Pounds. Dollars. Posnés. ao 
343.0 12,733 1911.. 38, 078 5 
ibe: | eae 10,540 1912. 630 
RE ee re oe 362,400 SO ROE s cicceses 512 
ES ene wasnt 527,201 BR GNU xxv iv eseses 40,559 
sca is ckacavcvion 401,684 18,002 1915. 44,608 
Acid, Carbolie. Acid, Tannic or Tannin, 
Pounds. Dollars. 1 Pounds. pei. 
37 PE de ceceaseadue 5, 75h 2,55 
enti st ea ths ta 3680. 704 WMD, << cocesssacnes 1,010 484 
1913 : 8'345.631 ID1B. 2... eeeescceces 1,540 768 
a hn 8.293.216 1914. ‘ 12,892 4,326 
SOE csi ccccuetsre>~ eee 191s 49,493 17,047 
‘ae —— 
Acid, Chromic. Acid, rartaric. 
Pounds. Dollars 
Pounds. Dollars. 331,538 72,204 
1911 8,643 1,456 105,311 24,116 
eae Ste ee 7,869 1,407 78 045 7 
Se. pyahsceetaes seo or 1682 78,942 15, 747 
IDIS..ceeeree ees 7778 1'290 848,575 203,850 
i. oo948 0066606606 ‘. < o 4 5 9g 
era resets erie 6.505 1/394 —_— — 
sa. oie ‘ Acid, Valerianic. 
Aelid, ric. Pounds. Dollars. 
Pounds. Dollars. 1,683 1,088 
97,847 28,717 1,041 891 
67,332 20,275 1,019 860 
8,677 2,916 1,161 750 
652,210 204,347 2,163 1,774 
722,484 447,131 es 








Acid, Fluoric and Hydrofiuoric. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
WR. x cinnenserine« 100 3 
ORS vnc senbsssennnd 1,117 57 
1918... ccccee (eodene 12 & 
1914... .ccccvccceees 305 22 
1915 webscuedtiex 150 11 





vided For. Dollars. 

eeeece 59,079 

¢ 53,455 
TDLB. .ncccssccccoces 86,539 
BORE. 2c cccccccccsccs 94,078 
WDIB. 0. cece ceccoes 73,848 








Aconite. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

BOR ccccccvcevescese 7,959 613 
1912. .....6 ° 21,385 1,721 
BONO 666 testes essics 12,946 1,065 
BGR ceccccseess 4,267 821 
TUEDscssvccrves 8,821 962 

Acorns, Raw, but Unground. 

: Pounds Dollars. 

BPENC 265s cet bdo 2,000 100 
BEEMeeesSCivbbveoccts |§$$-copese qo #ssges 
MEDC Coe ec seecseooe 7,165 216 

SDs ieee 3,613 208 
1915 4,395 198 

Agar-Agar. 

, Pounds Dollars. 
1914 189,232 54,319 
1915. oe 344, 119 92,809 

Not stated pric or t » 1914 
aibamen, Blood. 
Pounds Dollars 
1911.. 116,459 19,973 

BeEv es cvesces 166,482 25, 200 
BED be ve desee 177,795 27,847 
1914... ° . saee 90,380 13,239 

Not stated after 1914, 
Albumen, Ege. 
Pounds. Dollars. 

MG 6660.00 0062 CéD ED 903,504 349.960 
1912 1,040,750 229,732 
TTT ee 1,246,744 406,594 
BORG cv ccvcccccesoss 1,574,271 487,905 


Stated Separately After 1914; 
Following Classes. 


See 





ALBUMEN, EGG, DRIED. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

BORO 65 cob ccs ccceson 1,269,398 402,996 
AL BU ME N, EGG, FROZEN OR LIQUID. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
ROEDs ce scsvcts 691,081 92,307 
Albumen, Not Otherwise Provided 

For. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
eee 4,064 442 
BEee sce ccccceceese 5,959 1,429 
BORD ccc ccscccccsacee 15,831 3,421 
Ev eécttuses 382,589 58,175 
PP Feed vcccrvicsss 258,057 48,941 

Alcohol, Grain. 
Proof gallons. Dollars 
1911 ° 119,553 20,522 
1912. 22,211 
Serer rT e 22,780 
1914.... 19,365 
BOE s 66 666666 0ce anes 5,707 
Alcohol, Methyl or Wood, 

Gallons. Dollars. 
PED wb bs cocvesssbes 366 319 
BG Ub0b ee seneeeten 157 185 
Pe +0 b20ess sese0us 362 387 
Pe 109,022 42,598 
Be dceevdsverneded 39,485 11,880 
Alizarin, Natural or Artificial, and 

Dyes Derived Therefrom. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
BOER eds ccccvcccsees 3,188,037 709,909 
Se 5,463,096 1,385,529 
TTT ee 8,219,087 1,824,973 
BE cw neve vessocess 806, 764 246,196 


Stated as following class after Oct. 3, 1913. 


Alizarin, Nataral or Synthetic and 
Dyes Derived from Alizarin, 
Anthracen and Carbozol. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
Debs t ck bbrchasapas 1,828,074 599,648 
rr 5,992,878 1,586,367 


Alum, Alam Cake, Patent Alum, Sul- 











phate of Alumina and Alum- 
3 inous Cake. 
Pounds. Dollars 
56660 66000006662 1,237,249 11,908 
OS gcanenececd es ° 3.037,199 29,196 
Gcaeedssascee 4,129,160 39,044 
ere 4.119,481 47,759 
BED ia tn ecccecsces es 3,904,561 41,166 
Alamina, Hydrate of, or Refined 
Bauxite. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1,998,908 
2,307,849 
2 , 252,156 
1, 639.027 »oas 
202,968 3,680 
Alaminum.,. 
100 Lbs. Dollars 
SCR aiesehene cae 77 
Ce. ciawwké 6 heme Ke 1,891 
1913 $00006600660% 1,811 
PEN C6Céseeseeeseee 141 
Pi Dc eesedeaecésue 1,901 
Amber, Manufactures of. 
Dollars. 
Mh 5 0cdwaeeaenecees 3,833 
DCte@ebacsiedess.  w#teeee 2,569 
Msaccsccatevesese ##§§§ ec000ée 7,202 
Dveshébettaneepa° wdc. 9,332 
1915. Sesercvoccetse oe 4,516 
Ambergris. 
Ounces Dollars. 
eee ere 2,721 22,518 
ka Ne sb00kb 60s 60 272 ¥ 624 
Canine aeueeke6-<6n 608 10,964 
Sa 6G ets RS e8 32 695 
Gs sek basenccease 1 87 
Ammonia, Carbonate of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
ET tciebektenoe eae 332,877 21,779 
DEMS backer tadspaver 344,143 21,551 
Dis « tktoesneasees 258 376 16,173 
re 391, 25,195 
RA Rawedeacscesce's 49,122 
Ammonia, Liquid Anhydrous. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
DCE sicécseeecees. Cabuaes §$§ ‘Seaburn 
| A 20 2 
Dtkititkecithsasn “shee . \ssceee 
DC CcccuSCRRRCKRSS .§. i C6h3ee. 4 waehes 
BES 264 00606360500 307 35 
Ammonia, Mauriate of, or Sal Am- 


moniac. 
Pounds. 


Dollars. 





REKS 2040 e000 13,951,116 668,025 
0 er ee 12,696,437 589, 227 
1913. : 504, 330 
1914 470,566 
1915. 241,713 
Ammonia, Nitrate of. 
Tons. Dollars 
NG <6ab.0inpd-007 ~ 1,383 132,849 
aa at eas oars oc b06s 1,637 193,907 
Not’ stated prior to 1914. 
Ammonia, Perchlorate of. 
Pounds. Dollars 
1914. paeadecsoncs 70,253 6,337 
Ss citencnedassees 72,576 6,515 


Not stated prior to 1914. 


OIL PAINT AND 


Ammonia, Phosphate of. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
BOER: cccccccceese 68,039 4,640 
1912 Peeerreccves 13,894 915 
BOESs svc cccecessovrs 7,433 493 
BOER ceceveceeeevees 205, 764 13,462 
BOMB ci cescevcesees 71,782 5,304 

Ammonia, Sulphate of. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
MOAR ec osedeuneees 207,486,060 §,301,333 
BOIS. vocccevcccveece 148, 208,348 4,143,443 
CS) ee 122,224,780 3,660,064 
EPEGs 6600 ce osrb cose 167,194,996 4,900,058 
BOAO vies scccveeseee 128, 833,600 3,215,139 


Aniline Salts. 


Pounds Dollars. 
5,133,723 450,106 
4,831, 075 > 386, 656 
4,976,108 371,198 
3,083,467 222,728 

895,439 130,280 





Annatto, Roucou, Rocoa or Orleans, 
and All Extracts of, 


Pounds. Dollars. 

oO) eee 632,742 30,445 

BOER se cetencevsbees 936,163 34,921 

PONG Sc vscorveserve06 405,024 19,991 

BOER: ce tecvsecseoeve 507,250 25,341 

WIG. ocivcaasseces 809,903 53,174 

Anthracine and Anthracene Oil, 

Dollars. 

EPaGsicaccccescedéss ' «6 sa doe 32,175 

BOM cccccccceesesoee _.. beeves 49,949 
Not stated prior to 1914, 

Antimony Oxide, Salts and Com- 

pounds of. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Serre ee 942,616 50,371 

FOESs 6c sccccvccsseses 1,079, 268 46,671 

Mest 6.cdesereuee 1,819,323 97,447 

BONES 66 Ssscccsocedes 2,623,084 248,164 

1915 1,797,265 219,605 

Antipyrine. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Des tae 7,686 11,608 

BORD ecbecseseviseses 606 1,085 
Not stated prior to 1914. 

Antitoxins, Vaccine Virus, and All 


Other Animal Serums Used for 


Therapeutic Purposes. r 

Dollars. 

SEREcciisesuesessees jg Gevswe 11,398 
SUE idsttenvescsis6 “60006 7,525 
EEEEceseenssesavess® i ‘se800e 5,082 
BEPEsibestocccceosse§ - oveews 19,019 
Ba ce anevesscegnrse. -.. Svecee 12,826 


Not stated prior. to 1914. 


Apatite. 

Tons, Dollars. 
DeEResetececssevessn  jj§-sé60c8 |, £~‘Seuaee 
BOER: cvesscccerceves 80 1,140 
IEEE ctccecsccsrcvece 2,930 22,535 
IOEGs ceccvcvecvecves 92 796 
eee eo0e = 6000s 0 (tit HO 
Argols or Crude Tartar, or Wine 

Lees, Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WGA ce cccvcsies 29,269,977 2,940, 188 
BOEDe occcneeccoecice 23,648,848 2,226,439 
BOER s cc cccceseceevss 29,476,172 2,621,491 
BONN 00 6 06n6eeoe obese 5,712,667 545,105 


Class dropped under 1913 tariff: see below. 


Argols, Partly Refined, or Tartars 
and Lees Crystals. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

BOR cc cscvncccssene 18,847 3,130 

CO ee beesewns 14,502 1,875 

19138...000 eaatisean 5,498 763 

BeeRecdébscuvassocse ..-... SbNRCR.  -. _. SOeee0 


Class dropped under 1913 tariff; see below. 





Argols, or Crude Tartar or Wine 
Lees Crude or Partly Refined. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
Reebetdsceuneeceee 23,810,048 2, 654,618 
eee sasutevne 28,814,957 122,326 

Arrowroot, Unmanufactuored. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 0sseseederio = 756 614 
Pare 5,714 5,512 
Bs 6t66csscdancne e tsar 6838 
BBEGe ec ccccecsesscccs 8,615 316 
1915.... skewnne ‘ 134 5 
Arsenic, and Sulphide of, or Arpi- 

ment. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
BEE ths nercccsever’s 6,916,069 203,766 
BOERS cobeccntsceees 4,061,065 128,413 
Disk bshenweneeeas 8,475,592 354,284 
MEK cs biccneesees ae 4, 148,928 169,614 
1915. bbe ve vesaene 3,981,661 178, 756 





Articles Manufactured in the United 
States Returned — Quicksilver 
Flasks or Bottles, and Drums 
Used in Exporting Acids. 
Dollars. 
167,582 
205,931 
259, 123 
280,620 
180, 676 


in Tubes, 
Ete. 


Pans, 


Artists’ 


Colors, 
Cakes, 
Dollars. 
80,130 
104,940 
136,894 
211,305 
186,728 








Ashes, Wood and Lye of, and Beet 
Root Ashes. 


Dollars. 
Resse cctaersesin” = =8=©| d60'0u ‘ 50,973 
1912 Cneeeesecene eseve 40,212 
Reet sceese 36,493 
PERcusc6beveenseess yexene 27,884 
WOUB. ccccccsccccesce ee 4b,522 


Asphaltum and Bitumen, Crude, Ex- 


cept Limestone Rock Asphalt. 
Tons. Dollars. 
PsAcnctntnadenads 146,509 692,213 
TBED. 00 csv0 casnenaues 154,508 587,252 
DK 6sedene 6s Khaen 188,725 750,685 
1914..... soneeeee ° 45,876 171,981 
Pea eeadcccnvecores 79,561 465,717 

Aspirin. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1914...... veetbwaeue 2 25 
BRM A tcscrsenccpace 41 37 
Not stated prior to 1914, 
Balsam Copaiba, Crude. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
OOO is 50a ds mene ae 191,154 56,918 
SeNias\ccdanee wean 159,172 50,969 
+c henuwh aad 206,447 66,361 
BOs ccdsccevace ° 245,435 71,339 
BRED s vccncarsncasens 273,616 59,921 


REPORTER 


DRUG 


Balsam Fir, or Canada, Crude. 





Pounds. Dollars. 
15,788 7,128 
3,741 1,741 
3,691 1,827 
13,864 12,505 
18,610 14,636 

Balsam Peru, Crude. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
37,910 47,840 
47,862 63,800 
48,996 61,702 
25,021 29.701 
27,506 32,735 








Storax, or Styrax, Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
26,544 
19,139 
35,861 
5,607 
11,445 





Balsam Tolu, Crude. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
21, 3,328 
20,970 7,256 
57,277 29,552 
42,138 19,063 
39,750 13,993 





Balsam, All Other Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
DORR 6 60 600080 66S0 0080 24,200 12,147 
BE 66-6666650%-08 ° 30,391 12,885 
Es 6:6.60 5600606808 46,000 12,149 
FOES ccvcversccecses 33,311 12,410 
BOD c 6c cvvcvessecese 5,999 4,214 





Balsams, Advanced in Value by Any 
Process, Copaiba, 


Pounds. Dollars. 
WORE cuccssdasesescs 8  secwse q§g- eteess 
| TTT re ee 7 18 


Not. stated prior to 1914. 


Balsams, Advanced in Value by Any 


Process, Fir or Canada. 
Pounds. Dollars 
WG cvccsccvescccee 8 ##§§§$ seeewse .q-§ sesese 
TOE: co vcccvesecseseos 205 154 


Not stated prior to 1914. 





Balsams, Advanced in Value by Any 
Process, Tolu. 


Pounds. 
it) 0 See 1,270 


Dollars. 
622 


Not sta. ed prior to 1914. 


Balsams, Advanced in Value by Any 
Process, All Other. 
Pounds. 


Dollars. 


“Not stated prior to 1914. 





Barium, Carbonate of, Precipitated. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
BOER kv rceccvescies 946,971 7,376 
BEB s cectcceccsecuce 22,182,517 20,143 
WIR cc ccvesrere 600 4,995,451 46,425 
PP aus deateeccees 344,588 7,864 

Not stated prior to 1912, 
Barium, Chloride of. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
Wa cute deers daGeN 2,742,486 29,771 
eee 2,834,980 27,766 
Ws ce cdscctenvacen 2,926,159 26,841 
WEG cccccccoce e 6,110,386 64,563 
DON s cnsnoissccdcsers 4,686,029 60,532 

Barium, Dioxide (Binoxide) of. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
WED cv ccnccssscoees 4,896,563 347,129 
eee 3,715,823 255,053 
Bas 0c edeeksseecss 3,507,508 215,500 
| Sere esee 6,085, 798 329,139 
We bisbssieensescee 4,084,144 317,262 





Bark, Cinchona or Other from Which 
Quinine May Be Extracted. 








Pounds. Dollars. 

WO i nso0 he cease isanc 4. us 354 341,896 

ls 605600050256 5%5 9 239, 182 

WRB sbccsce osecseces 354,593 

BOMMsescccesnce ° ° 464,411 

BOE cccedvecevesenves 3,951,196 561,802 
Bark, Hemlock, 

Cords. Dollars. 

PRKKé5-cdneteetanne 10,536 65,957 

Ws 6626008 0K Ones en 5, 633 34,427 

DOE obo sedccrecess 5, OZ 31,965 

BONE: 0060scbencce eee 4 483 25.655 

Rs 60: 666scntkeeces 3,672 19, 967 

Baryta, Sulphate of, or Barytes, Un- 

manufactured. 

Tons. Dollars. 

18,394 45,062 

20,988 40,941 

28,358 63,345 

32,550 63,270 

9,616 21,087 

Baryta, Sulphate of, or Barytes, 

Manufactured. 

Tons. Dollars. 

PR ids cveiccoaneces 3,263 26,462 

BPE bs ccsaeccseenss 2,689 21,642 

TRIB. ccccccscvcccces 4,594 36,819 

ese ckaaueeas ee 5,379 42,627 

SEs bses custse's ease 1,755 14,997 
Bauxite, Crude. 

Tons. Dollars. 

OEE. ccccees bensenars 32,308 27,713 

BOER: covavectsccecee 29,198 107,615 

BRE a ai ecvcaceene see 30,863 119,848 

Perr ° 23,576 86,871 

TS hice cate dedecns 12,870 50,557 


Bay Rum, or Bay Water. 











Proof gallons. Dollars. 
675 656 
376 396 
685 707 
485 620 
503 673 
Beeswax. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WDUL. ..sccccccccsece 904,960 270,119 
TDID... .cccccccccccser 1,077,117 328,752 
VOUS. .cccccccessccce 828,287 254,704 
BOER pc osacessaseee 1,412,695 477,745 
Ns ss 06800 60606050 1,565,338 440,047 
Bismuth. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
178,297 321,360 
166,980 305,282 
151,030 257,176 
133,190 241,448 
34,237 72,587 
Blanco Polish. 
Delors. 
so? >) awesan 4, 
ee ieee 34.912 
Bt. . ctnca ew aees  *. “mepene 21,854 
SEOs et edneses otike GF. etanen 17,997 
Tsscsonc ev aes snes aan 17,743 








Blane Fixe, or Artificial Sulphate of 
Barytes, and Satin White and Ar- 
tificial Sulphate of Lime. 

Pounds. 














Dollars. 
BOERS cvcccecvveccses 6,332, 699 73,278 
1912 . Ceccccee 5,702,262 70,925 
WDIB. cccscccccsecses 4,808,726 58,499 
BORE 6 cc sastccveceess 4.752, 474 60, 641 
TOD: os vsecccsccvees 2, 2 233'369 25,748 
Bleacher’s Blue. 
Dollars. 
BOER ceceseesévecess 8 ‘ veusen 8,300 
BOAR ccevvsecr eevee eercee 4,143 
ROP cee saveuecdvess.. . . ceeene 14,125 
Not stated prior to 1913. 
Bloodchar. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
661 347 
2,954 333 
26,674 1,789 
14,167 1,196 
Blood, Dried. 
Dollars. 
BDER Cee aecevsceecees 448,739 
BPEMC eet ercvicveces 220,720 
REE 606d vevecrseens 86,451 
1914..... 391,947 
1915... 227,648 
Blue, Berlin, Prussian, Chinese, 


Ete., in Pulp, Dry or Ground, in 
or Mixed with Oil or Water. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
189,681 34,804 
137,999 24,606 
193,336 34,476 
275,174 50,149 
547,299 112,904 














Eisictwietiidexes- . ta¥kees 6, 064 
Dbisceduvivtves auveae a 
BPE D6eCSCKCedeeeee 8 8=©=©— - sadene 31,056 
MAssiesvcsssesvers a s0¥ee 27,604 
BeePvertessvcesessca  ‘waeeeen 24,459 
Bone Char, or Bone Black, Not 
Suitable for Use as Pigment. 
Dollars 
POCRCESCCCCCEESS i -cn0eee 22,448 
(ephagiw |  gaedus 20,414 
Mitentsectenecune i “<evews 12,484 
PURCCPEUSCNNSCSS, eawabu T7717 
Revssssecesoeesé “ “Seats e 120,715 
Bones, Crude. 
PPbCibtsstebeneess. .. sessed T739.908 
DEEMSbeletebeeseute . -<oanwe 682, 866 
D—Mevtencanestéies #§ - cunece 565,566 
Brecscocune éSeeuc-  geaeee 829,730 
POU Cenceseutinvss -  acéacs 756,015 
Dollars. 
Bone and Horn, Manufactures of. 
Dollars. 
Ne 60 6006600064656 ébes 101,328 
Me iwéiwevavessese " eodses 78,648 
ER ascas 8  sesdee 95,913 
1914..... sean eka ica 81, 666 
Bpeetenacevecgusncee -  sadeus 63,463 


Bone Dust, or Animal Carbon and 
Ash, Fit Only for Fertilizer. 


1912 Tons. Dollars. 
See ee ee ee ecee cones 44,635 1,134,443 
a Oetbessoecnersos 36,534 913,025 
18 Mecccscsecese Core 33,919 818,307 
sete pRececeseccecese 41,446 1,086,493 
BPE e Ch cecceessacdse 23,440 584,748 
Borax. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

ae bebe ot eee sees ees 7, 319 790 
Sean setesneeeee 6,409 ont 
aaa Sesecvee 11, ‘— 882 
MB occ ies sacedeucs a = 


Bottle Caps, Not Decorated. 





Dollars. 
DEPCOtihCeshtaseds § masons 30,962 
Devs+ictsnoanaade bacon 34,385 
1913 gee cman aaa isi ien 24,123 

SM ccsustsitues | eae aey : 

WOU dances cace wae’) terete 28420 
Bristles, Crude. Not Sorted. 
P¢ s. 
Bshbabh cabo idbeas 1 Boe nan 
1912 Chae ese ease 26,367 14,813 
1913 bbweCSERR SE CNSAS 18,913 13,306 
1914 chs 606s Cee KOS dE 27,086 25,280 
rene 45,467 3,336 
Bristles, Sorted, Bunched, or Pre- 
pared. 

4 Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 icisiheedbe’s 3,409,878 2,879,295 
191 ~ TYELTY TTT re 3,354,350 2,926, 709 
DEEPA saw conan cvdeea 3,479, 666 3,319,904 
Mes Chin ta Chseweks 3,551,081 3,255,554 
Rik éébedhsecceee 3,726,625 3,348,533 
Bronze Powder, Brocades, Flitters, 

and Metallics. 

, Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 iNhawedsenedeede 1,557,070 455,029 
1912 bid eb So ees 6 pees 1,454,154 416,685 
Rae :ib-ne aud babes 1,405,502 420,308 
1914 Sens cda wemwe bane 1,403,091 406,249 
MGS i bei aa ce se 1,063, 206 288,054 
Brown, Spanish, Indian Red, and 

Coleothar, or Oxide of Iron. 
Dollars. 
er 82,514 
cane ea 99,106 
ataees 103,604 
seneen 186,476 
ienige te 183,033 





Brown, Vandyke, Cassel Earth or 
Cassel Brown. 
RE eine“ oteee oe 
Dbsticegubesadeas- “oeutad 2,63 
DUUCciscisacekensce ccanme 1381 
DG seitae eases § “dedwar 2,663 
Da avitiideadexes 4 graded 1,497 
Brushes, Feather Dusters and Hair 
Pencils. 

Do!lars. 
Seiieccareeneetese 2,150,335 
Peso wks cacaacess 2,074,325 
Ns i dad oe %i9 wiv are 2,074,141 
Pins cnn cart caes 563,160 








* Figures cover period from July 1 to October 
3, 1913. 








Stated separately after October 3, 1913. 
Brushes, 

Dollars. 
SO isackieeeeaseks. =: weases 1,605, 964 
Rei eciuectsase ones esoces 1,667,239 
Feather Dusters and Hair Pencils. 

Dollars. 
BORE. cc cqancccsesase coeece 2,491 
1915.. aaiaind anes aneans 3,590 











Buchu Leaves. 





Pounds Dollars. 

EPERes cect scvevcvice 106,345 81,658 
BPE ccc ceceevcceee 181,121 160,608 
DPE ccscccivccsvens 105,310 114,632 
BERD boc ceecescseess 125,368 130,352 
BOI vee eovceesesese 120, 704 115,689 

Cadmium. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

BEER s th Os 0s cvccesess 5,956 3,718 
BUER + 0000 be eeseseess 6,396 4,603 
Nl 06 6046064600668 1,000 1,508 
BER cee ccvsecees 1,543 1,239 
BONS cc kb 8 Gods tEsES 264 278 

Caffeine. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

1911 57,025 104,011 
BPE ce vecercseseeee 43,859 139,067 
BPE s Cc cee ccceessess 59,773 211,361 
BOERs 8 seer ceeeceess 80,350 260,323 
BOLO ce ccccsccccccsece 54,323 186,557 

Caffeine Compounds, 

Dollars. 

BURG vccccccsevecess  sésene 9,712 
RON vo sss ieoeseses ses 4,071 


Not stated prior to 1914. 





Calcium, Acetate, Chloride, Carbide 
and Nitrate. 

Dollars. 

BEEMssoeeeeesesetcss i$ ssvsee 53,455 

WOEPe se cevesiseeesass . . 220800 1,208,394 


Not stated prior to 1914. 


Calcium Cyanamid or Lime Nitrogen. 





Tons. Dollars. 

BUNA 6 FOSS eee DE Es EES 5,617 295,545 
MEE: cvecccacvcscecs 7,134 387,210 
|) rrr rr ee 14,656 Ti7,774 
BOLSs cc ccetesccesess 29,536 1,590,004 
AGED. cc cesscescceese 20,564 919,574 

Calcium, Tartrate, Crude. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

BONE. cc ceccscccticcs 118,256 8,849 
1915. 1,755,954 161,566 


Not ‘stated | prior to 1914 


Calomel, Corrosive Sublimate and 


Other Mercurial Medicinal 
Preparations. 


Dollars. 
33,896 
35,842 
42,728 
37,589 
25,694 


1911.... 
1912.... 
1913 
BORG. cs ccc cccccccese 
IDI... ccccccccceces 





Camomile Flowers. 

Dollars. 
19,110 
17,227 
14,176 

6,252 
13,113 





Candle Pitch or Tar, and Paim or 
Other Vegetable Stearin. 


Pounds. Dollars 
2,758, 964 42,084 
2,780,736 49,332 
3,047,020 56,970 
2,203,222 40,004 
1,262,725 23,400 

















Cantharides. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Ws cccdcccccceesss 12,317 6,684 
BBs bcc areccccceoces 17,092 8,925 
Bec casccncdsaccuce 8,788 5,582 
| Pree 5,648 4,435 
1915 14,047 12,266 
Carbon Tetrachloride. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BOTA. cc cccosccsescsns 572,910 28,300 
WIS. sccccccccseress 342,854 18,139 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Cassia Buds, Unground,. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SEL. ccd owsddsccese 105,982 11,616 
BN 60604060 eto0exs 26,667 3,418 
Ds pc vaweowecasess 23,367 2,449 
DKS chee oeeeRaN eee 173,449 10,101 
NE hee 0d on 6490608 193,332 10,394 
Cassia, and Cassia Vera, Unground. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
RR picdbeowe'cnsens 6,446, 787 522,228 
IDIZ. ccoccccccceress 6,880,723 521,104 
BOIBccccescecorsooes 7,151,605 547,116 
BR Rrcccssweteaneede §,216,426 358,218 
BES ecdveccnesvces 5,658,154 348,598 
Castor or Castoreum., 
Pounds. Dollars. 
ers rer eee 5,072 3,077 
is i gan odneeaases 6,332 4,750 
ae 9,245 5,384 
6 cae KeCR EERO CRS 6,338 3,468 
1915 13,035 5,344 
Castor Beans or Seeds, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
De séeb hace Cawesis 790,241 1,005,850 
Be 63.60 46:8 One K ba 978,258 1,080,620 
Ng bind kao omen 824,574 918,608 
ads od Rub aeeas 1,043,928 1,154,085 
Ds 6046Kseekeueae’ 924,606 3,580 
Catgut, Whipgut or Wormgut, Un- 
manufactured. 
Dollars. 
Di cA tab aebpeekdae’ Ke Mad 153,835 
BEER sh sesone veeeves 131,249 
i ¢ccehemwkinlewes 139,125 
isch ca dasebanes 123°551 
BDIB. .ccccccccccccce 198,081 





Catgut, Whipgut or Wormgut, Man- 
ufactures of. 





Dollars. 

Bs o0é¥o0nseeeeens eovnce ’ 
| RS oe 4,878 
Reet 3,427 
0 ere er rrr 62,466 
he++.6 sed aen ad ues 68,492 
Cement, Roman, Portland and Other 

Hydraulic. 

100 pounds. Dollars. 
907,442 315,760 
449,587 168,718 
313,092 124,395 
374,471 163,460 
342,292 132,864 





OIL PAINT 





























Chalk, Unmannufactured. 
Tons. Dollars 
DEL. cw csccccvesscese 123,278 117,041 
| | Se . 151,868 128,190 
BOIS. . ccccccscssces 150,010 120,049 
BPRS. ccccccscccevcos 128,947 102,907 
BONG. 0c ccvccccevscee 120,225 91,128 
Chalk, When Ground, Precipitated, 
or Otherwise Prepared, Inclad- 
ing Tailor’s, Billiard, Red 
or French, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SPER vcccscsvovcewsse 3,826,118 92,423 
BOEBs cccccccccsseves 3,809,841 88,391 
BOER 6 cccccsscveseeve 2, 536, 622 79,731 
Bee Rcsvesccssssseeve Sesesss 52,656 
BOEBecccccscccsscsee —wasere 36,251 
* Quantity not stated after 1913, 
Chamois Skin. 
Dollars. 
BERS cektececsssowe aeeees 138,384 
ME avesiisieeibeee “sneer 149,284 
BEEBocvvcvsctessaccs «= seseee 149,057 
BES ccvvieesseee  — 6oeee0 107,324 
BOE ceccccrsceeesse = «=—«_—»s So eee 64,267 
Charcoal, 
Dollars. 
MPeRecscseveceeceese severe 17,389 
BOEBecccccssecccsess® = § sesese 31,722 
BED vvisccsesesesoe 8 sesees 25,557 
BORRccccsectesvceess = = seesee 60, 266 
WPMD eccceccccscecses conver 39,978 
Chicory Root, Raw but Unground. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BER Cs cevevevvenecs 5,393,373 111,416 
BEES occcsseveyeteee 5,401 125 
BER e co cccsecveseses 2,203,087 32,939 
By dub 9 84050043.N0.8 1,580,925 22,028 
BOMB: eeccvcovtesctove 471,966 6,717 
Chicory Root, Burnt or Roasted, 
Ground or Granulated. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1911... 531,228 
1912. 633,128 
1913. ° 469,301 
Be usec vescecescne 765,056 
BOEDs scvcvecvseseves ¢ 409,234 
China Clay, or Kaolin. 
Tons. Dollars 
228,598 1,550,247 
237,366 1 
263,838 1,7 
241,936 1,8 
230,484 1 
Chioral, 1 Hydrate. 
Pounds. Dollars 
BB sks cacncvccssese 7,024 8,396 
DP neiessicséseceos. ij Weecst qj |. . @uéape 
BEB cseccccscceseoee = sesecss q§g- . s¥enss 
BE ccccescovcseson 644 241 
BOEG. 2. cccccscccsece 112 25 
Chloroform. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Pd buasvosssbeeoen 1,010 1,782 
Es 0 066 ceerseceoss 926 1,541 
Bc ceesccesrecesee 942 1,643 
BIG oc cc cvessccvece 2,444 990 
tv ensscascveses 26 45 


2,274 pounds of the 1914 figures were valued 








at only 25 cents a pound; 170 pounds at $2.48 

per pound. 
Chlorophyll, Extract of. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

WAL... cvcccccccccce 6,410 2,989 

Pere 4,461 3.586 

Bec concececsececes 7,508 8,544 

See 10,125 8,503 

» TTT ee 3,490 3,671 

Chrome, Yellow or Green and All 

Other Chromium Colors. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

153,733 25,516 

161,153 24,731 

148,299 23,405 

134,460 22,412 

124,638 21,171 

Chromium, Hydroxide, Crude. 

Dollars. 

MGs ccccctstsecncee 8 =— ea nve 5,859 

Dene csscasassasets. 2. Keucice 12,444 


Not stated prior to 1914. 





Cinchona Bark, Alkaloids or Salts 








of, All Other, Except Quinia, 
Sulphate of. 

Ounces. Dollars 
1911.. 615,840 58,9042 
1912.. 529,201 91,802 
1913 648,865 131,692 
1914 452,292 117,915 
1915 203,330 66,004 

Cinchonidia, 

Ounces Dollars. 
ass Se cesses ses 17,272 4,219 
Bees eesedueeseuas 136,197 14,183 
SS 6s andesceevants 309,395 43,680 
RP 205,006 19,502 
Pe 06 bev seasetens 60,487 8,223 
Cinnamon, and Chips of, Unground. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
Dc hiedcsaticasaam 1,147,428 100,640 
Bs 6.050 0200ss00080 1,013,348 109,215 
NS daw asccdeese ens 1,405,832 188, 267 
DS knt6e reese ueenn 303,967 44,304 
BS Naxeiasecotoune 528,254 74,081 

Civet. 

Ounces. Dollare. 
ot Pe 27,086 7,85C¢ 
ES ho sccsanesseess 5,039 6 725 
Meee cadsose ssbb O@ 11,269 15,557 
Be dandsbuevcesnes 2,761 3,978 
a6 4aSensemesaes 1,820 2,086 
Clay, Common Blue and Grass- 


Almerode for Manufacturing 
Crucibles and Glass Melt- 


ing Pots. 
Tons. Dollars. 
17,470 159,665 
16,689 139,688 
23,213 211,005 
20,587 180,524 
12,274 107,146 





Plasticene and Other Model- 
ing. 


Clay, 


Dollars. 
2,610 
4,512 
8,519 
9,424 
6,451 





Clays or Earths, Not Specially Pro- 


vided For. 
Tons. Dollars. 
233,803 105,177 
26,384 120,458 
37,370 167,614 
37,572 210,574 





AND DRUG REPORTER. 














Cliffstone, Unmanufactured. 

Tons. Dollars. 
WAL. .cccces sevécses coos  & eee 
WIS: vessccccccvesse 8,522 11,167 

BOER 6 eb cet ceceseee's 5,626 1 
IUIRs csccvccceceeves 9,079 11,046 
MIG i scocdccesevgeee 7,428 8,97 

Cloves, Unground, 
Pounds. Dollars 
WEhecvcccvccoescoes 4,088,527 $33,152 
BUND 00 60 0400 66eeeee 6,414,363 713,230 
DIB. .csccccccrsecese 2,734,992 481,751 
Pct stiedecvcees e 5,054,621 597,310 
EPID 00.0 or cevedeese 5,346, 665 595,546 
Clove Stems, Unground, 
Pounds Dollars. 
BOER b 00606 be ec sense 6,481 905 
BPE vcvesecesseveve ##$@6ehee qj 660080 
WDB s cvccecevesseccce 32,880 1,333 
BUEEs cevevcccesedece 268 20 
WMD saccocosescverve 4,391 760 
Coal-Tar Colors or Dyes Not Special- 
ly Provided For. 

Dollars. 
BR eiscceceesccéevne 8  ‘suvres 6,061,715 
Weise edevecteseeye = saveer 6,898, 756 
SPEBicberaeseccscces 8 #§$ seeds orerene 
BPiBescneescceseccee $$ s60eee 7,537,924 
EUUPSUEUSdeeSedicees Fevewe 5,858,509 

Coal Tar, Crude, and Pitch of. 
Barrels. Dollars. 
20,927 43,744 
26,908 50,001 
14,093 23,691 
17,515 25,140 
16,391 23,874 








Coal-Tar Distillates, Not Medicinal, 
and Not Colors or Dyes. 

Dollars. 

MB cccstcccevessee s00060 138,636 

MP ccessesccecevee ... seevee 31,979 


Not stated prior to 1914. 


Coal-Tar Preparations Not Colors, 
Dyes or Medicines, Not Specially 
Provided For. 


Dollars. 
MPiRcccsacecscccecss #600000 652,652 
MBEB cecveceeceeeess i$ vc0ese 625, 666 
DEEP cubzestesdcrssé ii vuecd< 686,003 
Me ceccsnnsicsccse. © -apvess 162,864 
Class dropped after October 3, 1913. 





Coal-Tar Products, Not Medicinal, 
and Not Colors or Dyes, Known as 








Toluidine, Xylidin, Etc. 

Dollars. 

BOER betseb6eeeceess | t80000 728,536 
MUP voceetacceveces .,. sseees 232,493 

Not stated prior to 1914. 

Coal.Tar, All Other Products, or 
Preparations, Not Colors or Dyes. 
Dollars. 

MR sis ees eweresien 1,043,803 
MN ise seutanevens 945, 894 
Pvscckteseconeens 1,274,022 
Bibs ccccvccsccvecce 718,536 
WUEDs 6 000 86665666608 393,112 
Cobalt and Cobalt Ore and Zaffer. 
Pounds. Dollars. 

199,431 17,047 

884,244 74,586 

310,951 30,713 

197,009 115,038 

24,095 8,225 

Oxide of. 

Pounds Dollars. 

14,561 7,576 

22,160 10,822 

28,729 14,405 

109,584 95,026 

109, 155 180,087 








Cocaine Ecgonine, and Salts of. 











Ounces. Dollars. 
Ri xttuedsaneea’ 4,031 8,366 
ae eee 2,004 3,499 
Me rs0nkeseens nee 3,715 4,835 
Bee 6cbes0ceesvesee 3,291 4,101 
Pekivnsasacenndens 179 422 
Cocculus Indicus,. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Rs thskde ketene ces 3,382 118 
Dvesrvereeaesegis. ~cxmene ececce 
Mbeoteseqneenseses .<660he qj j eaedba 
Rs t4esiusebaenne 4,446 121 
rT 9,550 388 

Cochineal. 

Pounds. DoUars. 

SE iccnaen on tae ee 102,670 25,269 
SEN 006s 6esnenceece 177,799 55, 682 
MPD acveccceeweesaec 109,089 44,249 
BsGcccccnccocecsens 138,139 63,260 
Ri ciceteeenedbene 115,430 38,454 

Coca Leaves. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

1,226,771 234,162 

1,179,540 201,950 

1,175,780 139,035 

711,564 91,384 

1,048,312 98,870 








Cocoa Butter, or Butterine, Refined, 
Deodorized Cocoanut Oil, and 
All Substitutes for Cocoa 


Butter. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
eR (idee ba ddndsee 4,395,452 1,112,778 
SEs nvescoccnccoese 5,832,063 1,552,973 
Sc cénceereceessee 3,634,986 990,568 
Pv ccvnncenncesses 2,876,967 801,259 
Pctevcaescssscse 126,028 35,863 





Collodion and Celluloid and All 
Compounds of Pyroxylin. 








Dollars. 

132, 167 

187,772 

288, 639 

583,391 

371,714 

Columbo Root. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Met cccebacaheaeee 8,436 610 
EL 6s sbVantedlie 8,436 610 
By ¢shvagkasesbens 27,565 TO 
Ss phadueed¥eed 042 4,587 134 
Bs cb 066.000 ban0ees 8,751 458 
Coloring for Brandy, Wine, Beer, 


or Other Liquors. 








Dollars. 
AS iccccicccbecess  ~“eseese 20,188 
SEES) voccvevcessecse snd 13,229 
ittekssneshadds "| sadaee 10,925 
Tekeseheshehaeess + sineas 7,347 
Deen vcancsscssetees 8 §86=— egeene 2,516 
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Copperas, or Sulphate of Iron. 





Pounds. Dollars. 
EBs ovecsocvene ° 2,338 52 
BED e coccccceceboces 633 12 
+ Sree 6,196 174 
BORD: ce cscscvevceees 1,120 18 
BDEBs osccccccccesece 4,750 95 
Copper, Sulphate of, or Blue Vitriol. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
8,787 323 
12,112 652 
11,051 728 
114,730 5,486 
45,239 2,156 

Corks. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Sree 2,585, 284 2,178,919 
BOE ct cvessecccsens 2,360,015 1,909,613 
BOER s cco ccrsescessve 2,511,285 2,187, 867 


Stated separately after 1913; see below. 


Cork Stoppers. 


Pounds. Dollars 
BOIS. oc cvsccccsccses 888,500 728,317 
DIB. ov cvvccccceccove 326, 887 250,342 


Cork Disks, Wafers or Washers 3-16 
Inch or Less in Thickness, 














Pounds. Dollars. 
1914 . 2,065,567 1,675,683 
BORD e cccvccscscevtee 1,926,864 1,165,540 
Corkwood, or Cork Bark, Unmanu- 
factured. 
Pounds. Dollars 
DML itascvetviseteie 139, 602,251 4,286,760 
EEE ccvsceescebecys 118,432,300 3,247,086 
BEB s cc ccesecesccese 133,227,878 3,152,070 
BONA. cecesscsaecese 88, 282,529 2,646,018 
BOE e- 0c secvncvevecse 24,897,803 1,420,581 
Cotton Batting. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
oo or ee 42,102 4,378 
IBIS... scsccecseoess 87,555 8,506 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Crayons, Including Charcoal Cray- 
ons or Fusains, 
Dollars. 
11,372 
9,362 
12,925 
18,359 
15.090 
Cream of Tartar. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
STrrerr rT rer 23, 433 3,401 
US 6.668 06eseccdens 2 16,300 
ee 5,718 11,797 
BIS 80S cesses eséwe 812,857 156,987 
Be ccesseccasowes 764,868 166,922 


Crucibles of Stone and Earthen- 


























ware. 
Dollars. 
Bee ossbnvesscsccscn cbesed 10,974 
Peeerertetetdccenis,... wacete 6.764 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Cryolite, or Kryolith. 
Tons. Dollars. 
BORE 66 cccessvcccscce 66 4,120 
WA Ses ecedesedeeen 1,999 47,300 
BIER ec ccccccccccssves 2,519 62,440 
Be 6406 60060060600 2,157 47,435 
BS 606060 nedeccace 4,569 91,417 
Cubebs. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SO eee 129,014 44,896 
C6GR 6606 ee ce es 111,358 = 169 
Se 0 sa cvanenetene 166,307 53,663 
Bees cccscccsceses 106,665 32,456 
Rain ecbied peeen 87,538 23,451 
Cudbear. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
| rrr 25,880 1,859 
oo: Sree 19,929 1,155 
BOER. ccccdcceves ° 27,971 1,755 
Pee 0.6 secvcedeccsss 15,653 1,061 
MGB cccceccesesesos 24,827 1,680 
Carry and Curry Powder. 
Dollars. 
14,279 
10,569 
12,087 
peaces 11,807 
oseoee 9,872 
Cuttlefish Bone. 
Pounds. Dollars, 
PRs dsd ist eseceanes 277,489 40,860 
Db abenetesandees 281,501 34,891 
EE ent viessedescene 218,317 30,355 
BOs cc cseusscvesscs 309,540 56,061 
re ee 282,239 52,041 
Dandelion Root. 
Pounds. Dolla 
Re ccxnunakaVceben 72,223 4717 
DRC KUResnen acess 97,942 7,372 
REAR 108,434 8,269 
SES ex skasncctoved x 109, 658 9389 
SS 6b Savedasbeccce 112,814 12,137 
Decalcomanias, in Ceramic Colors. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
116,761 202,886 
79,962 133,671 
80,004 144,890 
45,999 92,528 
22,411 62,462 
Decalcomanias, All Other, Except 
Toys. 
Pounds. ol 
I A i inGid sid Ke otek 45,263 Pas 508 
38,761 38,267 
41,370 42,001 
132,805 131,494 
90,040 87,641 
Divi Divi. 
Pounds. Dollars, 
EA 44 Chicks escebad 496,130 8,169 
Me hh Cenndeeseesss 221,659 2,807 
DUNhs 0600 ks ceetceaes 314,491 4,143 
Ben 266600 dscactees 29,082 461 
Ras Seen hehe ueeie 4,513,219 71,367 
Dragon’s Blood, 
Pounds. Dollars 
SGA vaddaeeeanewe 12,034 5,513 
Di dss0-00s00asten 34,411 9,292 
iM é¢ia¢eewhowadvaes 14,553 5,916 
Me béeuteneeeneces 26,283 9,407 
ree 23,110 \ 
Dutch Metal Leaf, Bronze. 
100 leaves. Dollars. 
808,219 84,357 
796,743 87,013 
763,071 104,329 
792,578 110,316 
896,038 110,163 
Eggs, Dried. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Des tckectbbannane 6,08 2,372 
hh 640secsneasnené . 2,176 
Pa scwbecccencecs'e 20,284 7,537 
Ws 00 0s 2ccdcccedes 38,061 12,640 
aS tareed siamese 30,575 10,385 








a 
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Eges, Frozen or Otherwise, Prepared 
or Preserved, in Packages. 


Pounds. Dollars, 

EGC Chdeseevecetes 2,647,974 305,232 
BUMPS cs C oe rrvecereses 2,815,511 198, 654 

Not stated prior to 1914. 
Egaes, Yolks of. 

Pounds. Dollars 

135,171 15,145 

89,744 5,833 

227,457 37,027 

675,058 168,972 

1,382,408 257,607 





Enamel Paints, 








Pounds Dollars. 
See 35,463 7,684 
BEB scecees 59,457 11,877 
1914....... 96,174 17,316 
1915..... 86,078 6,504 

Not stated prior to 1912. 
Ergot. 

Pounds. Dollars, 
eee 141,334 75,592 
es seb 6c to0cuwste 207,138 187,500 
See 223,793 208,364 
WD1G. cc ciccccccccess 185,704 102,640 
BONS oc sevccecssoss 141,915 92,459 

Ether, Amylnitrate, 

Pounds. Dollars. 

FORD» cc nesccsccccens 4,067 4,444 


Not stated prior to 1915. 
Ether, Ethyl Chloride. 


Pounds. Dollars. 


EMER ecccccccvccceece 7.024 8,396 
OO ee 8,372 5,187 
Pn 606sctdnaceess 11,241 7,903 
Bn pc sccsceescooes 9,014 10,046 
BEEP ccbbevevccepecs (665002 = S¥0600 


Ether Fruit, Containing No Alcohol. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
BD seb seccces 68 140 
BPEBe coccoscess 152 201 
BEB cece cc ssesere 81% 105 
DE Gieoussenntesss 1,331 1,737 
1915. eeseesese 117 1,070 
Ethers, Containing More Than 10 


and Not More Than 


Per Cent. 

















20 Per Cent. Alcohol. 
Pounds. Dollars 
eerie 8,451 
cocene 5,589 
7,029 
ee 1,868 
66 64 
Quantity not stated prior to 1915 
Ethers, Sulphuric. 
Pounds Dollars. 
1911.. 1,475 289 
1912.. 1.435 207 
1913.. To 120 
1914.. 91h 131 
BPs a cctecescacés R49 189 
Ethers, Not Specially Provided For. 
Pounds Dollars. 
1911 130 108 
1912 239 127 
1913 508 303 
a: ° 12,036 5,049 
1915. 6,301 4,500 
Filter Masse or Filter Stock. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
396,742 43,045 
413,556 45,734 
429,920 49,042 
486,476 53,974 
349,498 41,880 
Filter “Tubes. 
Dollars, 
DEeseéceacesstesee i vb6e0s 4,944 
De ssescevsucoeses® jj. ca0eve 9,348 
Disgiseneueéseeces jj sc0eee 6,038 
Dwécccccccessceco +««é§§ seaees 7,487 
WEB. ccccccccccccess = = cvsece 6,639 
Fertilizer, Not ‘Specially Provided 
For. (Used only for Manure.) 
Tons Dollars. 
191,975 .. 914,508 
169,283 3,527,646 
115,257 2 .190,816 
197,165 4,241,285 
100,155 2,208,193 
Flaxseed or Linseed Screenings. 
Pounds. Dollars 
1,143,429 4,748 
229,443 673 





* Not separately stated prior to 1914. 


Floral Essences Containing No Al- 


coho, 
Dollars 
BRB ccccccttsccesss i$ c0nsers 87,086 
Pc pecbiccéncseces «. enveve 145,973 


Not stated prior to 1914. 


Floral or Flower Waters Containing 
No Alcohol. 


Dollars. 

DEE pceeccsssenaceces’ sees 26,737 
Dk xcsesetseeersds jj. Seaner 37,187 
Mc céeccesstee as  Racaion 31,710 
Rt cceeceshubaxs ~ seen 50, 297 
Dk eéserbabesnesn  - c6860« 22,216 

Fluorspar. 

‘Tons. Dollars. 

iiceeesaceaewasae 44,004 148,548 
Bcc reccceceeueces 22,664 62,994 
1913... eecccccccs 23,786 77,535 
Ms os 00hseeetanres 13,663 50,943 
WEB. cccccce eseaseao 6,925 27,951 
Formaldehyde, Solution Containing 


Not More Than 40 Per Cent. 
Formaldehyde or Formaline. 











Pounds. Dollars. 
SE sabe cdneaa’ site "“aitees j. -” Waesas 
Ss As veocecatedene 12,303 3,298 
tive aaa | sedas 
Se ccteecsedecsenes 14,228 1,443 
Pn, 4 saws wakeeladl js 7,7 814 
Fullers’ Earth. 
Tons. Dollors. 
SR icninbeekap bees 15,813 125,899 
RR Me caved 16,175 138,111 
i) ee 16,866 145,588 
Di éecccreuses ° 19,367 174,276 
Subdivided after 1914; see below. 
Fullers’ Earth, Unwrought or Un- 
manufactured. 
‘Tons. Dollars, 
wa keeesesteasee 745 5,268 
Fullers’ Earth, Wrought or Manu- 
factured. 
‘Tons. Dollars 
BORE. cos ncccocsovee ° 18,754 163,540 
Fastic. 
Tons. Dollars 
5,379 OT: 
3,105 
3,785 
7,121 
12,354 179,959 





OIL PAINT AND 


Galalith (Artificial Iwory) and 
Manufactures of. 

Dollars. 
BOAR ssc ccccces Soevse 6ebee0 9,460 
PO ctesxereeesees NN reds 16, 860 
Oe 2 burs 12,736 
SGeeeeeseiccetresese 8 =©=©=©—|( (NM GOHOS 15,060 
1915. 10,048 


Terra Japonica, 
Pounds Dollars. 


Gambier, or 






EGER bic csecesiseoss 18,910,912 979,036 
ROEBs sec ccovesves 20,886,462 1,029,456 
FOU s cv avesees 17,037,805 784,931 
BORG s vo cesereveceses 16,449, 663 625,855 
1915 14,169,250 542,200 


Ammoninacal, 

Dollars 
24,566 
36,735 


35,245 


Gas Liquor, 











rere 29,336 
sees 31,466 
Gelatin. 
Pounds Dollars. 
BPORG 4c ctcecinis ‘ 1,327,970 237,678 
BE 66600085 5060646 701,949 135,593 
1913 1,085,940 279,892 
1914 2,439,440 768,215 
1915 2,708,362 916,368 
Gentian Root. 
Pounds Dollars. 
SORE ek cbwenvaeeas is 7 56,902 
Ws £60beevisrevena 67,837 
| | SPPPPTE Tee 88,281 
1914... . ‘ 109,119 
PUIG s secheeereen 1,022, 252 55,563 
Ginger Root, Unground, Not Pre- 
served or Candied. 
Pounds Dollars. 
BORN s coc cceeeteuvdses 7,363,088 582,161 
BEN 666 Sedu eeee 5,994,564 368,193 
PUEDs cv ecctvsssced Poe 7,856,401 406,197 
1914..... 5,006, 132 145,792 
1915.00. 3,310,391 156,973 
Glass Bottles. Vials and Jars, Plain 
Green or Colored, Molded = or 
Pressed, and Flint, Lime, and 
Lead, Empty. 
*Pounds. Dollars 
Seen ebiccsssstecdes ‘“sheens 
Si trdésccusenvaas | weuwad 
1913... 
BORE cccces cae 
1915 pabeeeue as eeaes 3,561,200 





* Quantity not stated prior to 1915. 


Glass Demijohns and Carboys, 
ered or Uncovered, Empty. 


Cov- 














*Pounds. Dollars 
Picccestitibéioss’ i —- wetves 10,679 
9.153 
eecerce 6,481 
voeses 3,899 
27,990 890 

* Quantity not stated prior to 1915 
Glass, Window—Cylinder, Crown, 

Unpolished,. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
BORE . ccccccceceseess 29 825,381 
SUES s sccvcsseseceess 827,868 
WIS. wc ccccccessooss 804,732 
TORE, cc cccccsncceucs 5 1,212,536 
BED 0 cence dsscteses 16, 532, 210 679,226 
Glass, Window—Cylinder, Crown 


and Common, Unpolished When 
Bent or Decorated. 














Pounds. Dollars. 
BARE oo vescsscsceses 1,390,770 114,171 
BOER. oc ccocotesccees 1,299, 506 103, 985 
TEs 0.02 svcceesocece 1,773,023 153,723 
BBs cc csiencacececu 1,703,186 149, 203 
Been kc veeececaeasss 460,017 56,223 
Glass, Cylinder and Crown, Un- 

polished, Silwered. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
SM a2 et headas anne’ 56,494 3,993 
BEND ec ceccncsconevece 94,598 2,021 

Not stated prior to 1914. 
Glass, Cylinder, and Crown, 
Polished. 

Sq. feet Dollars. 
1911. 646, 141 140,301 
By 6 sen é 123,356 
SIP 119,395 
BUR scsaven . 121,814 
1915 196,274 36,783 
Glass, Cylinder, and Crown, 

Polished, When Bent or 
Decorated. 

&q. feet. Dollars. 
RRR sous Terre 362,879 87,713 
Pa none 7 3,709 
Chas ke SR ARR SE 247,42 60,269 
SA saas ae eu 147,482 36,116 
BOR cancece 43,385 10,076 
Glass, Cylinder, and Crown, 

Polished, Silwered. 

Bq. feet. Dollars. 
Pek s.0s:0K ake ROSES 90, 657 20,405 
Rb cntectenanueean 89,346 19,597 

Not stated prior to 1914. 

Glass, Window — Cylinder and 
Crown, Polished, Silvered When 
Ground, Bent or Decorated. 

8q. feet. Dollars. 
1911 1,960 920 
i912 216 167 
DE cc ceecvavesnese 17 23 
1914.. 138,158 33,034 
1915 107,711 26,235 








Glass, Plate, Fluted, Rolled, Ribbed, 
or Rough, or the Same Contain- 
ing a Wire Netting Within 


Itself. 
Sq. feet. Dollars. 
SR vi scarskaseeeas 335,843 13,170 
BE 05/64 0 akeba Dales 311,172 14,514 
TN bette aeecnenes 379,219 14,812 
seven ksune 436,587 15,207 
rr eT 307,516 12,742 





Glass, Plate, Fluted, Rolled, Ribbed 


or Rough, Ground, Smoothed or 
Otherwise Obscured, 

Sq. feet. Dollars. 
1911 481,364 105,222 
1912 170,599 39,904 
1913. 9,617 2,247 
1914. 614,012 126,917 
1915 4,87 1,074 





DRUG REPORTER 


Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Fin- 
ished or Unfinished, Unsilvered, 
or the Same Containing a Wire 
Netting Within Itself. 


Sq. feet. Dollars. 
IOAD . cc cccvevccesees 3,873,979 853,900 
OEM Ke vveccceseses ° 1,110,743 276,452 
BUR ec ec cvctvicessens 1,068,427 247,015 
RUNG 0661068668060 6s 2,819,386 631,596 
LOLS ccc icssceveceds 440,718 100,400 
Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Unsil- 


vered When Bent or Deco- 
rated, Etc. 


Sq. feet. Dollars. 





83,955 39,550 
53,104 28,262 
88,189 47,449 
140, 806 62,228 
27,121 14,531 
Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Sil- 


vered and L. G. Plates, Exceeding 








in Size 144 Square Inches, 
Sq. feet. Dollars. 
WDAL ss cs ccvcsccesevce 10,252 2,865 
IDEs 000000006050 1,380 403 
BOASs sc ccvcccreveves 832 527 
RRs 02 ve decsereesss 18,229 4,883 
RUN kis tvscceseseces 2,592 994 
Glass, Plate—Cast, Polished, Sil- 
vered, When Bent or Otherwise 
Decorated. 
Sq. feet. Dollars 
BOER scccccresssceess 6,488 2.486 
BPEMs cosccvescses ee 4,201 1,696 
PEs 6 ac ctbtactsesere 1,510 1,004 
1914 19,659 5,854 
915. 6,822 2,152 
Glass Enamel, Fusible. 
Doilars 
BOER eebecnuteseeece iv eese 15,511 
SUEMe vt ccicocééeune< 63066 14,604 
PT ee ee 11,997 
BM cccceveeseeeees | j.seaave 4,461 
BORD icccecrswdsessee = 6 ‘sesenee 10,975 
Glauber Salts. 
Tons 
1911 221 
BOER. bc crccsecceusce 340 
kt ccaekvscevad 240 
DON é 6 Nhe se e58es ‘ 228 
ee ose ovncavs 53 





Fluxes, Enamels and Colors, 
Ceramic and Glass. 


Glazes, 





Dollars 

SOG ot see eebiecundd govese 38.527 
TEED oe vercccessnareses ... o4vves 79,782 

Not stated prior to 1914. 
Glucose. 
Pounds Dollars 
ERs ncn0 66568000606 268,592 7,850 
DE 6 0s ss ce eeseeen 239,383 8,345 
BOE so cv csevesseéee 212,635 7,166 
BES bce urrcédgees 262,223 9,025 
BEB. 5. cesccccescece 52,799 1,880 
Glue. 

Pounds. Dollars 

TORR s cc cccccscessese 8,089,745 786,615 
BOE cccsvcvecsceses 7,406, 641 770,130 
WB e cc cccveccosseve 5,099,661 672,266 
Ps 8 cbs en chdvaes 22,545,681 1,792,612 
BODES... ccccccccecs ° 8,086,283 702,350 

Glue, Size.* 

Pounds Dollars 
GPR as i cccrcccdeates 162,133 3,740 
PEs Kc eceecuscvenes 80,649 2,712 
TORR. hk ccccccccscses 99,003 3,018 


* Included in glue after 1913. 





Grape Sugar. 











Pounds Dollars. 

Sty as cxvevnda ehh vie 52 25 
SE icataecwandlawia 21 20 
Seer 4,238 598 
BONO s ce ceneveccs s 48 
66650 00.0.066808 361 51 

Glycerine, Crude. 

Pounds Dollars 

oo eer 40,192,804 339, 299 
Bede secevasadsnss 29,734,347 3,649,582 
Re ry 84,399,129 4,247,082 
|. | SPP Peereee erry 36,230,383 4.473.178 
SR rr err 18,661,929 2,185,368 

Glycerine, Refined, 

Pounds Dollars 

| Pree ee cee 231,236 47,378 
Bas cave 183,895 36,221 
Pe okeccovesss 432,339 73,336 
ee ee 551,306 90,562 
POEs bctrarpencssass 360,567 60,908 

Gold Beaters’ Molds and Skins. 

Dollars 

1911 28,921 
DCiekietewhaneen< § eatena 33,252 
6a 1anwes bean oat 26,408 
DENS scaksaeedae 26,634 
1915 ‘ 13,944 

Gold Leaf. 

1% leaves Dollars. 

SEN 1bsea as OERA aK 44,602 40,395 
es: 4c. bce. awe a 88,611 34,859 
ES a ats ecenneh ae 80,902 28,283 
B64 0008s oem 37,527 82,482 
SK i iGo wane RRS 13,614 12,549 
Grease Enfleurage, Not Containing 

Alcohol, 

Pounds. Dollars 

1911.. 128,656 232,821 
1912..... 72,196 110,824 
SS eer 92,446 124,195 
Ss res a akan can 40,638 51,417 
Bes 0.5 pekeeeeewne 28,407 31,578 

Grease, Wool, Crude. 
Pounds Dollars. 
1911. 13,782,834 231,035 
1912 10,789,726 210,997 
1913 14,473,551 328,991 
1914 12,284,248 292,988 
1915 9,281,273 286,705 
Grease, Wool, Refined. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

SR ake anu nes Seones 2,473,490 89,683 
BR cn been eaenaa® 2,289,189 85,285 
Siactvecesee eee in 2,009,018 86,474 
GS cis baka 'ndeea a 2,691,591 121,847 
I ele aah cards wp ste 467,761 23,418 


Grease, Soluble, Used in Processes of 


Softening, Dyeing, or Finishing. 
Dollars. 
SUGicakeassarbasas®  eecades 15,195 
| SSE oe ee eee 4,155 
SC Ac éibOkSRSERAOE.. . SoaneRe 4,886 
BEG scsccccocce cesee 4 0s. wanaae 4,401 
Sn esac a Siam.  cdeeris 2,360 











Grease, All Other Not Specially Pro- 





vided For. 

Dollars. 

20,805 

13,753 

14,207 

4,401 

84,764 

Grease and Oils, Sulphur Oil or 
Olive Foots, 

Pounds. Dollars 

BOO é¥peeseeeseveve 13,608,352 874,114 

BORD. vc secssccvesens 11,714,795 772,055 

DORD 006 v08e6ebens vee 12,946, 066 885,810 

Not separately stated prior to 1913. 


Grease and Oils, All Other (Except 
ing Fish Oils), Used in Soap 
Making, Ete. 


Pounds. Dollars 
FOR s 6 se vacrvea6er . 19,188,777 1,106,382 
BORE és SéeveTiCCees 27,578,286 1,301,862 
BOEB. cvs ccvsccscccce 7,334, 606 291,93 
Ds 60 6h teendeseeus 10,684,016 449,561 
EUEDs sv cvcceeneesees 17,300,356 709,330 


Includes sulphur oll, etc., prior to 1913. 











Guano, 
Tons. Dollars. 
31,740 625,044 
34,856 685,140 
16,462 3,801 
21,853 754,727 
20,950 534,371 
Guliacol Carbonate. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BUMS 6 cconcvecassées 1,687 2,645 
1915.. oS beseeseeeneoes 6,907 11,125 
Not stated prior to 1914, 
Gum, Aloes,. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
1911.. 980,205 71,044 
SP ts eS Bcerceeees 52,753 
1913... 77, 

114.. p18. 402 64,983 
id 953,186 90,081 

Gum, Amber and Amberoid, Cenée. 


Pounds 
54,606 
35, 663 


35,646 





Gum, Arabic. 


Pounds. Dollars 
1911 coeseceee 432,564 
aan esvenee 568, 651 
_- abcaibehapenehea 593,126 
{ 182,370 





* Included in 
1915. 


“Arabic or Senegal’ after Oc 


tober 3, 


Gum, Arabic or Senegal. 





Pounds Dollars 
_ 5) MERLE Ee 3,492,682 240,066 
igls 184,265 402,507 

Gum, Asafoetida, 

Pounds. Dollars 
19tl 114,686 70,802 
PUES 0 vs 000 08000008 138,066 77,035 
Ee 00 08-0:0600b0680 134,579 5 
BOIS. o0css 
1915. 





Gum, Benzoin, Gamboge and Mastic. 

















Pounds. 1 Ss. 

Da nob ig die Cece “98,366 OS 68 
19i2. ack 36,163 
IDB... eee eee ee eee. 41,981 
1914 Nakeeed wean seced 17,386 
Beeb ees sncecen ‘ 106,506 42,940 

Gum, Camphor, Crude, Natural. 

{ Dollars. 
1,118,586 

682,748 

979,355 

929,725 

998,555 

Gum, Camphor, Refined. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

DR sds cedeseeneaons 492 165,296 
1912 (ecenedsen ees 248. 93,080 
DG ache keGia da ae 463,410 153,020 
| rae 624,508 201,992 
Pb ass hsecd ounces ° 1,140,783 406,587 

Gum, Camphor, Synthetic. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Seas cb eesbesdasusd 16 “ 

Not stated prior to 1915. 
Gum, Chicle. 
Pounds. Dollars 

See 5,368,566 2,551, 344 
th «ss odaneue needs 5, 266, 285 2 -433, 924 
Se ee 6,920,416 3,059,116 
Ss 6020602 200s 7,998, 187 2,902,454 


s U nder provisions of law of 1909; imported 





between July 1 and October 3, 1913; stated 
separately after 1914. 
Gum, Chicle, Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
POR isna Kineeenean 1,080, 665 889,717 
SS ea ckeKencvences 2,465,400 839,312 
Gum, Chicle, Refined. 
Pounds. Dollars 
WRK iad deen adkaeess 472,766 214, 2 257 
DOGAsd sd kwiendsuas 1,934, 760 962, 889 





Gum, Copal, Kauri and Damar. 





Pounds. Dollars 

15,837,432 976, 
23,108,928 2,087,937 
24,824,399 2,017,737 
31,513,330 2,828,840 
9,207,797 989, 808 
* Under provisions of law of 1909; imported 
between July 1 and October 3, 1913; stated 

separately after 1914. 
Gum, Copal. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SEG 6 isekonnsesbann 13,005,925 988,002 
ee ee 12,528,887 813,985 
Gum, Damar. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1914... 2... .sseeeves 3,854, 698 337,245 
idckshacsanenand 5,388,644 563,056 
Gum, Dextrine, Etc. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 6,357,790 190,660 
1912... 6,352,277 188,332 
1913... 5,096,891 180,296 
1914 6, 684,556 213,301 





Stated separately after 1914, 





Gum, Dextrine, Made from Potato 
Starch or Potato Flour. 
Pounds. Dollars 
BONG... cccses eovcccce 5,226,421 162,688 
1918. ecnensecsece 4,595,949 154,337 











=» 


% 





Gum, Dextrine, Dextrine Substitutes, 
Burnt Starch or British Gum, 














Pounds. Dollars. 
DEE Foes ccs eeesees 471,491 18,180 
BOEDs 6s vevecsceccese 274,668 12,028 
Gam, Kauri, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
. SESE 6,554, 887 1,097,989 
BOB. ccccceces ee . 530,267 1,444,315 
Gum, Lac, Crude, Seed, Button and 
Stick. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
SPER Cecvecscosevess 420, 3% 
BPE oc ceccessecooes 384,926 
BOAS o ccccccsscvsccse 293,010 
BDUB sc ccscscccoccvces 992,425 
BDID. cc cvcccsccccces 1,126,167 
Gum, Rosin, Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BDRR i ccccvocsccesdes 445,811 10,938 
BOIS. oc cccccsscvcces 27,560 3, 865 
BOABS ec ccessece Coseve 299,983 12,605 
TONS. cc ccccscccccecs 2,742,083 58, 684 
BORD. cccccscccsscccs 1,505,790 2,085 
Gum, Senegal. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BOER ce ciccesssccseess 281,211 27,612 
Bs 6 scccc sb eeves ° 144,947 20,533 
DEB e sc sessscsveseee 172,52! 16,254 
PIPER. 0c cccesscvecee 140,097 10,609 
*Included in ‘‘Arabic or Senegal’ after 
October 3, 1913. 
Gum, Shellac. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
15,917,906 2,352,313 
18,775,232 2,302,888 
22,069,610 3,046, 750 
16,824,130 2,686,480 
24,308,145 3,018,296 





Guam, Tragacanth. 





Pounds. Dollars. 
BOD occ scccccccesece 1,261,227 390, 623 
BDRM e be ccccccessoece 1,502,261 428,549 
BE 056.550 6sssedees 1,401,721 465,800 
1vi4 yc tte 1,301,545 460, 364 
est 00% 266666608 1,025,081 355,119 

Gum, Tragasol. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
EDEL oc cccccccascvcse 1,056,157 21,628 
| SS 1,105, 101 22, 693 
1913....... 1,028, 804 235,998 
BEE ovscccsceweve 3,077 20,310 
BRED sc esoe ecesesese 761,390 16,25 


Hemlock Bark Extract for Tanning, 
Not Containing Alcohol. 
Pounds. 
eee 5, 263,206 
Not stated prier to 1915. 


Dollars. 
173,98 


lide Cutting, Raw, and Other Glue 
Stock. 





1,504, 325 


lioney. 

Gallons Dollars. 
PUES vc ntcevsscescee 113,015 63,480 
BEE socccccssesvese 90, 890 51,706 
BPRS ccccvcsecsecoe 113,792 64,718 
BBs os cccescosesece 49,163 30,291 
Be 0cctecowessuees 258,912 107,172 
Hoofs, Horns, and Parts of, Unman- 


ufactured,-Including Horn Strips 
and Tips. 
Dollars. 


156,126 














Hop Extract and Lupulin. 

Dollars. 

eenecee 23,993 

49, 955 

nan 34,338 

tnauae 49,451 

eseene 24.407 

Hops. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
8,541,524 2,700, 761 
2,983,205 2,223,895 
8,471,776 2,843,299 
5,360, 748 2,775,882 
11,710,534 2,738,644 

Ichthyol. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BOE . 6 eseccscceotoss 39, 745 59,504 
72,184 
61,796 
2,485 
70, 664 
Doris 

Dll ccccccecces ecco 8 = 0 0 # 8 @ ‘ 
meee ee Bars 

Botesasecesessses coce 4,637 
eo | eee 24"382 
1915 ceasce ewes ees ° ° 4,328 
India Rubber and Substitutes for, 

Crude, Balata. 

: Pounds. Dollars. 
WIL... ccccvcces ee 878,955 625,096 
We 0 hd ccs ccsesenee 1,522, 293 986,124 
Bs nrevceseetsvces 1,318,598 766,772 
BOER cccsscccteseces 1,525, 351 789, 261 
 o'e46bd eee sean2 2,473,228 963,384 





India Rubber and Substitutes for, 
Crude, Guayule Gum, 


Pounds. 
19,749,522 


Dollars. 
10, 442,157 


1, 442)464 





India Rubber and Substitutes for, 
Crude, Gutta, Joolatong. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
51,414,080 2,866,646 
48,848,170 2,252,444 
45,444, 282 2,197,948 
24,224,955 1,175,335 
14,765, 765 704,613 





India Rubber and Substitutes for, 
Crude, Gutta Percha, 


Pounds. Dollars. 
1911... 1,648,921 390,548 
1912.... 1,162, 687 210,314 
1913. 1,818,755 271,741 
1914 1,552,857 302,623 
1915 1,776, 851 258,132 











OIL 






India Rubber, Crude, and Milk of. 

‘Pounds. Dollars. 
8 er ee 72,075,927 76, 265,048 
BPE vb 6cceccvccese *110,101,091 92,956,013 
04 06 6-006 60.5660-6 113,218,678 90,110,606 
BOER 6660 0c tetusenes 131,938,593 71,223,667 
BEEP ovcvevvessevsee 171,429,176 82,812,928 


India Rubber, Scrap, or Refuse. 


Dollars. 
2,321,682 


Pounds. 
26,918,578 





44,4 3,675, 
21,22. 3,493 1, Sie, 786 
10,584,494 827,778 
India Rubber, Reclaimed. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
4,767,914 449, 291 





919,628 


91f 112,220 
Not stated prior to 1914. 





Indigo, Carmined. 








Pounds Dollars. 
PER eve scvusevescess 12,575 8,144 
1912,..... 6660065506 9,047 5,903 
BOB sc ccvscccsccsces 16,329 9,986 
CIDEA. ceccvcscocsecs 2,130 1,333 

*Not stated after October 3, 1913, 
Indigo, Crude, Natural, or Syn- 
thetic. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
1911... oo 751 1,152,518 
1912 1,160,473 


1913 
1914.. 
1915 


1,102,893 
1,116,128 
1,604, 767 


Indigo, Dyes Obtained From, 


Dollars. 
34,342 
76,258 





prior to 1914, an 


Indigo, Extracts or Pastes. 


stated 





Pounds. Dollars 
1911 105,493 14.785 
Mca eikceeisuses 223, 687 45,984 
RUMGc Ur ecestnvecs <i 43,417 
PRs ohiaedSeexas 11,998 2,540 

*Not stated after October 3, 1913 
Ink, Printers’. 

ones Dollars 
1912 
MNS 6.6 60606¢6448-260 
1914 
1915 























1911 
1912. 
1913... 
1914 € 
PERV STCRSRNEROSSNSS. Wiebe 23° oh 
Ink, All Other, Including Ink Pow- 
ders. 
Dollars. 
Mtr theeessneses  —-nideds 18,371 
0 Se eee 3,817 
MM caewancisibatss 4.918 
Bir adencs vate vaxn 6,931 
MN 6h Cessateianad 6,196 
Dollars. 
1911 3 
1912 O62 
1913. 3,080 
1914 ett 
1915 1,192 
Iodine, Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 SéCihat otabemewe 210,440 418,762 
1912 apsS0sneee teSes 497,793 962,981 
1913 Re meshdaektWesate 351,256 739,734 
1914 bake Cec ewasew ens 230,391 533,447 
Mt cannes siaeneea 631,510 1,284,395 
Resublimed. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
27 76 
30 111 
40 96 
57 205 
3 7 
Iodoform, 
Px ds 0 
1911 oun - Dollars. 
1912... 7 bf 
1913 18 87 
ME 4:.ah0s KOORC Kae. 8614 301 
Ms oudis acces dec ws 10 40 
Ipecac Root. 
P s. 
Oe gree PaUaS 
DEVAG-6i- ON eekekews 41,627 30, 82 28 
191: Este ataneskadece 54,648 86,113 
Mt cxeaaeaaéae saa 78, 654 110,316 
PEP rte Pee 137,927 248,408 
Iridium. 
Ounces, troy. Dollars. 
1911 Ser Tye eee 3,282 161,137 
1912 Wo oe teeedwaeee we 3,301 181,886 
1913 TUT TTY Tere eee 5,341 348,332 
SE ities ened s ebos 2,185 154,842 
MEE: diver ccsagenas? 3,801 220, 823 
Iron in Pigs. 
Tons. Dollars. 
1911 ICT errr See 190,489 5,481,163 
1912 VETERE RES dae 114,176 3,642,973 
1913. cb ebnbe kee 155,900 6,418,582 
1914 pee tae ea se aaeae 137,192 4,891,319 
+65 455 00s uess 103, 693 4,218,964 
Isinglass and Prepared Fish Sounds, 
: Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 Reihhaw a teeweead 295,382 87,546 
1912 cd CADE E ae ee 255,367 81,145 
1913 PAs hiege eendaena 225, 165 72,540 
1914 Seidddadas <seeee 146,364 56,433 
Pee ee¥icchisedas 11,906 9,008 
Jalap. 
bs Pounds, Dollars. 
1911 6006060045 babes 230,679 61,415 
1912 Rees tne snaeeebee 119,211 27,607 
SN 866 kad me 227,275 44,632 
en wthdexees ware 208,901 23,942 
Mi tchtmikaansedat 176,047 18,485 
Kainite. 
Tons. Dollars. 
I re ee 586,474 2,637,105 
SE cc thanip eal how as 479,817 2,400,590 
Nia de'ab'oe aaa an 366,184 2,149,689 
| Se 526,112 2,579,619 
Ds ak dorset ane ih 79,124 444,996 
Kieserite. 
Tons. Dollars 
Ss tténavondadeawe 2,100 3 
Dn ccéseeoenegneds 7,545 
NG cad ore dans gage ks 10,800 
Rb asaccesancé oe 6,649 
Wb tscsescodsheaas $$ *4n0e% 

















PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





Kyanite or Cyanite. 


Tons. Dollars. 
400 1,994 
900 7,535 
612 7,949 





Lae, Dye. 


Pounds Dollars 


2.650 BR6 
57,234 4,594 





Lactarene, or Casein. 








Pounds Dollars 
i911... 6s 13,011,018 1,109,466 
CPE o Sc csecress 9,138,338 830,845 
BPEE6 60080 eet sees 8,803,639 651,062 
BPE e 6s svccessssveas 10,799,351 705,305 
1915... 7,919,742 498, 897 





Lakes, Dry or in Pulp, Not Specially 


Provided For. 





Dollars 
BUestesctustecsene§ «§§§ seeeas 59,603 
eT eee ee 153,430 
Not stated prior to 1914 
Lanolin. 
Pounds. Dollars 
3,014 231 
31 19 
ogee ‘ane 
89,585 10, 448 
Lard. 
Pounds Dollars 
1911.. 4,788 640 
BS deceaceree 4.427 583 
RRs cc cscssen 4,117 496 
BOER ccceceves 1,251 i 


Included in next ‘class after October 3, 


Lard, Lard Compound and Lard Sub- 














stitutes. 

Pounds Dollars 
1914... ‘ eee Ik 3,665 
eee ssaeke 729,792 9,632 
Lead, Acetate of—Brown, Gray or 

Yellow. 

Pounds Dollars 
i9tt 5,62 728 
1912.. 21 
191%. 8 
1914 957 
19h 

Lead, Acetate, White. 

Pounds Dollar 
1911 2.476 141 
1912. . 1.880 
1913. 1,177 
1914.. 110,9% 6 19, 768 
1915. 31,006 1,809 

Lead, Nitrate. 

Pounds Dollars, 
BOAT. ccccctnvecsades ni 8,623 
1912.. 8,822 
1913.. 605 
1914... 712 
1915.. 


Lead, Pigs and Bars, Old Refuse Run 
Into Bars, Etc. 


, Pounds Dollars 
1911.. 5,928,666 182,400 
BEE 65st nce eeade 5 . 772,563 176,318 
bb crtecakeeeneds 6,905, 760 147,838 
BORE. cccccccscsecess 1,309,204 36,307 
reer 951,999 31,385 


Lead Pipes, Shot, Glaziers’ Lead and 
Lead Wire. 











Pounds Dollars 
SPA a cvocccesesbens 64,102 2.886 
BOID. cvocccccccceces 40,267 2,350 
ere 33,736 2,404 
BEE cccnceascedess 64,964 4,611 
BOED. oc ccescese ° 24,042 1,687 
Leeches. 
Dollars 
6,441 
asasee 6,253 
cceeee 5,587 
7,376 
eheaen 1,854 
Lemon, Lime, and Sour Orange 
Juice. 
Dollars 
1911 peeve eee 88,683 
RG cectcnetisveces- 64000 117,338 
Bs 645 ceteneswtans 116,370 
Deibataedsthaavaees © . eunse? 110,860 
Dictccestvcreadaan... ~ieevase 139,605 
Licorice, Extract of, in Paste, Rolls 
or Other Forms. 
Pounds Dollars. 
SE cbc cesnanscsees 886, 856 120,149 
DE ccbeesnvecsaves 961,42 119,717 
BORE Sete bpsweesee 832,2 106,288 
tn 0660 008s eens 946,016 122,216 
TIS... cccvcccsccesscs 1,080,718 152,756 
Licorice Root. 
Pounds Dollars. 
BEE ec cecadexesesibe 126,140,623 2,060,571 
BOER. ccc vccccesesees 74,680,270 1,309,819 
| Ser ee 105,032,429 1,806,756 
BEER cécccsescensese 86, 754, 245 1,526,057 
SU. dexkaeenwase ers 82,289,410 1,557,442 
Lime. 
Pounds Daes. 
{ 10,771, on 57.203 
1912 Peau cau cad ‘ 54,459 
Ss cbbecasnessenee ed 
926 
1914 29°518 





1915 
Note.—Unit of quantity is 
1912. 





100 pounds”’ after 


Lime, Chloride, or Bleaching Pow- 
der. 
Pounds Dollars. 
99,478,325 802,015 
72,706,732 600,621 
76,092,327 619,492 
48,497,239 416,893 
18,402,130 197,975 
Lime, Citrate. 
Pounds nee. 
ewadie §, 219,544 712,¢ 
er, 5 903,501 io1416 
GOES. cece cccsscoases 5,526,954 756,309 
SORE cc csceseneeseee 3,119,924 496,517 
RE +k4seeetaetruse 6,242,244 1,102,629 
Litharge. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
16,843 7&4 
28,079 1,344 
34,022 1,649 
43,156 2,355 
qT 





81 


Litmus. 
Dollars. 
eevee 277 
es 378 
évee 216 
eee 263 
ae 59 
Logwood,. 
Tons. Dollars. 
Be bitvicorieedses 85,340 424,125 
a Se oe * 39,924 481,384 
DPE: seaccdvcvchanet 36,952 475,484 
Der cestoeenseereee 30,172 379,754 
POUR Ki vesesrsseserd 54,704 722,410 
Logwood and Other Dyewood Ex- 
tracts. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1911. 8,599,604 197,280 
1912.. 2,463,422 112,552 
1913 2,258,206 111,575 
Es 40d oncc tes 1,228,178 77,119 
1915 2,061,368 144,207 
Mace, Unground. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
MEN ce xvewis 562,626 193,879 
MEM: 60s eseesecs 403,355 168, 086 
rr 611,005 244,177 
BOM choc ctesctystes 287,976 112,178 
1915 342,618 124,128 
Mace, Bombay, or Wild, Unground,. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Bis on 000000nens6ns 5,714 771 


Not stated prior to 1915. 


Madder, or Munijeet, 


or Indian Mad- 


der, Ground or Prepared. 






































Pounds. Dollars. 
1911.. 4,206 
1912... é 2,834 
1913.... 30,602 2,803 
Bes neue 47,068 8,817 
1915... 29,327 3,524 
Magnesia, Calcined. 
P yun is. Dollars 
1911 : 10,410 
1912 17,080 
DER ctceseseedeeevs 12,592 
1914 15,118 
1915 16,012 
Magnesia, Carbonate of, Precipi- 
tated. 
Pounds. Dollars 
1911.. 43,666 2 S 28 
1912. 1,891 2" 
1913 77,190 3 att 
1914 5S, 683 3,972 
1915 49,731 2,554 
Magnesia, Sulphate of, or Epsom 
Salts. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 6,204,219 23,092 
1912. 8,012,226 31,332 
191% 9,345,009 35,739 
1914 13,550,599 48,742 
POMS ssacesecnvanes 7,005,598 32,862 
Magnesite, Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars 
err 37,951,190 127,344 
19i2 29,415,095 88,482 
BOIB.... cc ccccccccece 33,654,260 111,276 
1914... 21,590, 605 46,611 
Sh 59.5505 Keio 37,463,509 80,625 
Magnesite, Calcined. 
Pounds. Dollars 
RG <6 une duende 296,225,507 1,362,129 
1912... 204, 907, 478 990,241 
1913 $45,322,155 1,731,443 
1914. 288, 989,577 1,485,273 
1915 125,803,407 751, 768 
Malt, Barley. 
Bushels. Dollars. 
1911 oa eens 845 1,118 
PEE ksnwasebsaseene 3,771 5,008 
Pe briganecteeaueee 10,131 14,612 
Ps bc venice ee eeane 11,807 16,085 
At cans vebhnenes 5,137 6,334 
Malt Extract, Fluid, in Bottles or 
Jugs. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
1911 sadneeseos 297 341 
Bi 6 was census rae 713 989 
1913 1,405 2,376 
1914. 1,284 2,087 
arr 318 589 
Malt Extract, Fluid, in Casks. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
1911 152 294 
1912... 4,905 6,041 
1913 9,191 9,661 
1914 10,333 10,050 
1915 4,124 3,951 
Malt Extract, Solid or Condensed. 
Dollars. 
1911 14,999 
a eee 4,508 
DiC bnetaraetenen®. — “ateeuee 338 
DR tscdatsectecsas.  “GenGne 767 
Etna odeedadiisnes 4 eee 7,006 
Manganese, Oxide and Ore of. 
Tons. Dollars 


1911.... 209, 506 
1912.. 197,960 
1913.. 407,169 
1914.. 288, 837 
1915 206,913 
Manna, 

Pounds 
1911 47,427 
1912.. 96,307 
_ 30, 869 
1914 88,240 
1915 36,833 


1,453,177 
1,292,435 
2,195,565 

1,841,472 
1,494,965 


Dollars 
21,424 
49,335 
16,303 
32,848 
12,276 


Manure Salts, Including Double Ma- 
nure Salts, Not Specially Pro- 


vided For. 


Tons. Dollars 

1911 160, 106 1,265,863 

Ss ckbod ado c khan 185,682 1,828,426 

ds bakeae ener eo 172,557 1,798,773 

Ss bet ses se Rew 260,977 2,757,013 

BS éieeue keen 66,411 7,131 

Marshmallow or Althea Flowers of 
Leaves. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

1911.. 634 20 

SD sina eaewiineaka 218 7 

SE S0idaskdnsnadas 561 27 

MER sccaccescsapasium . . «34kka 9 ©) SOE 

ic ch's iw s'aehauae 4,695 245 

Marshmallow or Althea Roots, 
Crude. 

Pounds. Dollars 

3,380 301 

“4,270 "538 

6,049 514 

6,645 1,209 














DRUG REPORTER 


OIL PAINT AND 


Oil, Cassia and Cinnamon. Oil, Limes. 





Meat Extracts, Fluid. 









































*Ocher, Ground in Oil or Water. 













































Pounds. 






















































Dollars. 












Pounds. 



















































Pounds. Dollars, Pounds Dollars 
RK, ages Far vodeus ’ 6,633 3,470 1911.. 10,609 BAT ; . 
1912... Besb tains ‘ 27,472 SOE, OPE wt vvas vvceetedé 16,346 OO 142, 182 101068 12'321 9165 
Dae is ress bveKies 9,0 "096 BR srg oe wage 3.4 7 , re , 
i éeex: rp phe 7 7768 ee eee ere TT sid TS as 7 ae eas ee 
1915... see eee eee . 3,738 4,428 *Included in ‘‘Ocher and Ochery Earths” b2'962 34 1 ‘Sise a 
a after 1913. manele ° 
Meat Extracts, All Other. mem , = 
Pounds. Dollars. Ocher and Ochery Earths. — — a, a > 
Seer ” 163,813 209,106 Pounds. Sete, tot Gallons. Dollars. Boiled or Oxidized. 
SRG ervdssissrneewe SE: MED Sy sdameediks ee Ms ee eri 4 Gallons. Dollars. 
eG ott Gis wase-S rae 138,489 1912 ata 9 ie 110,398 ee sesteacesseries 97) eae 1911. ee eeveccce 3,959,475 2,711,560 
TO14. oe sees ee eeees 0, NE MM oc cesasdieenss MRS axenats beeches 189,583 aocs igi. one cate soe. 338 
DINGS hisieseesveea 97,656 SUUOUO BUTE... cscecces ccs 21'641.976 WG ecSstS eb sasevea 63,005 29’ 206 seta RA NSSW aD YEN NEN . tt a i eee 
ha 1914 41976 = AGALGAT 1915... eee eee 3,00 29,206 1914....... ecesteues 87, 91 
Meerschaum, Crude or Unmanufac- — Oil, Cedrat 1915. 6s ss seeeeeees ‘e 537,810 249,611 
tured sv . ommne 
° Oile 3 Soya. Pounds oO] 
Deisiiee. leake, FE “aoa ene 1911 a F a D. lars. Oil, Mace. 
Rcassvessvcevenes si uve Sr: ae 10.196. 657 SEEM TEED cidccccsesevens 424 1,329 4 Pounds. Dollars. 
Beag! cv resescesees . MOT GAT 1913. ooo ee ccc c sees 7,004, 803 98,002 1918........0esseees 115 See Gee eect eaeeeeunes Tene 1,033 
DIS .eees Cree ereseee = seeeee 45 O1¢ o' 170 9 ORR Dict iss eresaeheuse 5 ” DIS. cesccresevesese + 
ees raveeesoenes ws ee ion o08 1914 Seecuaseeevaner 3,163,200 VRCSRSPS HES os a Pitas civissuextas 5,737 2,611 
UDG. .ccsccsccsccsse ceecs . 18,956 "Not aiated i Mor t 1912. 10,0ue Gia = 1914 $0560000d680s006 2,652 1,380 
ecninoe Not sti ) 1912. Oil, Chinese, Nut. TOU. 5 ss6ccus is 4,776 2,605 
i siti 
Pounds. Doliare. Olleake, Cottonseed. > ipti............ gma Pry ir Oil, Neroli, or Orange Flower. 
BORA s 0 seveesceeseue 50,533 122,977 Pounds Dollars Baca woe 4 816.252 ® 373163 Pounds. Dollars. 
BOIS. cc cnsee oseusess 51,720 200, 532 1911........... oss. asees OU: MEER wide Gucesesas 04,045 2738000 L21L..seeeeeeeeeeees 16,207 49,306 
1913 49, 896 9° r, 1912 745 > a ee a ore 6,004,045 2,738,000 1912 7.4: q 
DED s co cccesveceteae 3 289,058 912... - 6060s eo 1,743,113 SY: ig Fee cea ee 4,878,764 1,960,426 eet CSE ROCCE SECS CES 17,437 71,054 
 eeesibe deers < 7 127.924 MG GEE WIG. 66cscicncss 400,686 3,322 4.723.584 1:649.270 LUIS. «eee eee ee eee ee 38,365 171,932 
rr ix 111,020 ae 7? eeereerrre rr 5,744,090 53,214 ii tote cumliaae EATS AE. 6.010 tte eeeees 15,928 73,265 
— 915 7 3 5 ~ 915 oom 
Mica, Ground "Tet wtnted prior to — 15,706 Oil, Citronella and Lemongrass. cere eeP ne nneneaes — _—— 
‘ ‘ ? ‘ ri 912. Pounds. llars. = 
*Pounds. Dollars. BOERS iccvscveccevves 831 428 To Oil, Olive (for Manufacturing Pur- 
esveve 2.908 Olileake, Cottonseed and Linseed 1912................ 1,104,968 281,577 poses Only). 
env ene = (Bibby’s). 1918 op ansebeecss eee 885,486 287,549 Gallons. Dollars. 
401 603 4.002 Pounds Dollars. 1914 betedcrecestdeune 702,516 263,149 1911 717,494 486,788 
401, 60: . a Se ; 4.015.908 Meee. IUEDs 6566056 00500000 865,376 307,676 1912... 702,56: 38 543 
378,768 4,143 1912 2571 604 7a: 5 at 1913 as’ 100 ue 
akan Powseresscvcecece «.Otl, 04 1,455 - on sav, oe! 
*Quantity not stated prior to 1912. "7 t stated prior t a — — “io Doll i913. 3 Tit se soe-oes 
seveaena NOt ste C rior to 1912. unces. ollars. GAVees 7,é 
Asviee Co ee , 
iti, Gaaee 62. Micssscevseevence eee Peete 
‘ Pounds Dollars Olleake, Corn. : 1912 PERCPEREHERSE SES 99: 225 Oil, Olive, Edible. 
Be Je cvecurseees’ 4,732 1,848 Pounds. Dollars. isla Reare Crean nome 4 1. Gallons, Dollars 
ela halle Neti 2 897 ee. meee treet 96,200 °F tebaebdetlstalepaih dence sae age 101L..........eeeeee 4,193,543 5,799,715 
NG us6sdinesendens 9,026 ae Men eo esrerees ans i ies OO iat are BaGE OS MIB. 550. He 4,760, 889 6,065,690 
Ms vevesventssies 78,727 7 MA... cree eee e reese 91, ,22 , ay SRGs oti dedieicecis 2775 5 97 ROR 
erence es pL 212 <a’ sha ees 37,500 52 Ol, Cocoanut, Not Refined or De- jgii) 001100221: é 1827 S201 eat 
os - _ — Not stated prior to 1912. odorized, 1915 a ee 29" 946 811951: 
ES 62. 8,119,512 
Mineral Salts Obtained by Evapora- ou a ee Pounds. Dollars. — : i 
tion from Mineral Waters. pene, Dapesese, tt 51,121,085 4,144,454 Oil, Orange. 
Pounds Dollars RES esd d60vvses ver 46,021,118 3,828,845 Poun ] 
Pounds. Dollars. 408.576 29) 1913 50.493 858 182 65 unds. Dollars. 
Riad sadeavvvess 32,766 esti aeee age yee eee 74.588 195 oe ier 13,786 99,303 
a1? De RO Ee eee e tw weer enn es eeeees ° +. « 088, 19. » bab, 7 
rey eeteesess os ie 1915 63,249,424 5,430,581 at 155.290 
VETTE TTT 35,42 7.278 11,204 on 104° 4¢ 999" 
a | ee ‘Qeiz ‘Not stated prior to 1912 Ol, Coa. oT014 140,246 
—--— : Gallons. Dollars. —— : 
Monozite Sand and Thorite. Ollenke, All ose Bean. a laa - og 182,238 Oil, Origanum, Red or White. 
ae Do oars, in ——. oe. SPREE tase 466,494 i911 Pounds. Dollars. 
797, 885 1,215 jig ass arn’ ¥a 5 vciwcnats 1,091, 246 > piled clic S49 273 
510,781 41.436 DEFCPeRtorceeeess 579,794 O14 1915 12 ae 718 645 
1,145,010 94,425 ooas Covcccesece tr 1,685 ee 372,413 BOIS... ceccccccces " 8,822 8,502 
170,792 <i errr 724,072 13,035 rediaiiee WERisetvesstiteuen "607 "630 
1,493,028 33.819 Not stated prior to 1912. oil, Codliver. ID1S. oe ccccccccces : 
‘ 133,81 wane Gallons. Dollars , as 15,111 
Morphia, or Morphine, Sulphate of. Oil, Alizarine, Assistant. soit oe eceeeeeees 230,844 201,394 Oil, Palm, 
Ounces. Dollars. Gallons Dollars. i933. °°°"""" Rie siveble aa a. rege Pounds. Dollars 
> SAPP : 20.34% See Se iceceusicasiss 115,172 EE apilaievpepenpeneicc ate ori oat seieeey 1912........44. 57,251,758 4,096,362 
one = . 912 . DES. cccccccccescece * st abe, Je o> o » 
1912... viseesaeaeens 13.825 113-891 1 Shame 191B eo... sc ccecenens 264,630 ee. eee se seonereene 46,907,954 3,000,681 
BS icss006s4 kee 5,805 14,220 72,430 ee Mek cuks cntied 61,753,482 4,118,077 
4 : 22 Coit te q. - €Q@RO¢S ce @6se06008 * ° 452 077 
IIS. 0+ ee eee eee eee 1,383 3,300 18,820 Oll, Cottonseed. dates sminnen 31,482, 29% 2024.8: 
a 8, $ Gallons. Dollars. 7 +» 31,482,292 2,024,827 
Mustard, Ground P Oil, Almond, Bitt Ree chseceeeret sess aT east 1 ATT , 
» Ground or Prepared, in o , er. NN Asks duGVeckeaes 1,958,831 100,517 Oil, Palm Kernel. 
Bottles or Otherwise. . Pounds Dollars. 1913...... oases 3,383,906 185,396 Pounds. Dollars. 
Pounds Dollars. aa serereceeccces 14,143 PE MR casvcveannnccea 7,510,918 1,046,703 1911 . 15,780,315 1,204,217 
WOEB . ccccecseesccese 1,278,840 22,578 + crete eaneeae es 27,315 MGS § WOM cvvacssveessees 15,162,360 728,961 1912.............00 25,910,154 2,073,721 
Sa sates cack: 1,400,049 872,323 joig) TTT Tit 1} Sen or eee aa 22m enemas aie 1,850,270 
ecctesssenkecs . 1,433,118 eee Mage otto <eeake 20a 21,954 Oil, Creosote, or Dead, DIE... -- eee ee seen, 30,588,958 2,826,972 
as Sraveretsunss 1,927,686 519,333 *B1D.-.--+--00-00s. 2,711 9,184 Gallons. Dollars, 1915..-----s--+++-+. 4,908, 702 446,979 
DE etseresscisevens 1,089,400 299,444 Oil, Almond, Sweet ora Pere yt Ol, Paramt 
-— a = we 1912 21284 '845 » Paraffin. 
Mask, in Grain. 1911 rounds. Dollars. 1913 3,711,328 Gallons. Dollars. 
Dollars. jorq "°°" "°°°°**** 1 OoaT 38,692 1914... 3,822,919 1911-.......seeeeeee 162,380 53,133 
| EES ae eet tee 4119 12912--.-... 00000. 110,927 41,294 1915. SOE 19s sec cccnccsncces 142,076 34,120 
a pe lg ee eee: Beem st tesesnesecnns 152,¢ 300 : 1913 Cvcccccecccesece 116,192 35,193 
Bixee bevacadad oan ee sea 52,550 Oil, Croton. VLA. eee eens ee ees 167,384 55,923 
DCcckuscticcexs.” © weak ; 3,991 1 3,321 Pounds. Dollars, 1915..---++-++++eee- 60,412 11,609 
WIS. .eeeeeeeeeeeeee seees 665 ‘ha N22 itcenasiahl 3,156 1,878 — 
— Oil, Amber. MG ceciseaswakides 1,619 1,399 Oil, Peanut. 
Musk, in Pods. 1 Pounds. Dollars Danse he cess scenes 4,873 4,414 Gallons, Dollars. 
Ounces. Dollars 19 1...... 14,553  -_— Shea ees 6,186 5,649 1911........ simian - 1,121,097 674,857 
1911 oa coh oD ete) §, 82° 71,739 1912 cis6séeanadaedtke 15,493 ee” | ME osc oa ae ee ee 4.010 BAR Biivcccescccccsvcce 878,660 578,417 
FE SNS tge 5.232 46,720 191B..... 02ers wees 18,707 1,027 omens IDIB. .cccccccccccces 1,221,676 820,359 
1913.-....+++2.-+00s 12,994 124,855 Be cezerraeaxesnes o. i Oil, Eucalyptus. BEERS osescewsnee ses 1,332,108 915,439 
pbacesSusndesee ,33 90,873 1915.....---22-+++.. » 62 $ -ounds. ollars. Mo ceccsovcceveces 830, 6338 565, 747 
ba ¢eshaagnaeine 10,115 65,882 — ON onan adn awa . Hy iti oer 
-—-- Oil, Animal, Rendered and Combina-  1912............ seise 72,830 16,431 Oil, Peppermi 
Myrabolans Fruit. tions, Not Specially Provided For, = 1918..-..--..-+.0+++ 31,047 7,205 ' aa Dollars 
Pounds. Dollars. Gallons Dollars | ee 68,053 Sm <0 oe 2 127 12.126 
5 Rg eee 1,524 495 Seecaccs é6svancian 99,218 << i - iterates L839 11.411 
SEEE  Geeac 17 ssteseeee 1s = - Bnisbenbsseseess 8,529 13,007 
196,264 1913.02.02 oe. L LL 4030 2,023 Oil, Fennel. A pee cs is 18,794 41,367 
a a alec mat one Pounds GM BEND ossxinciovexien 9,2 95 
18,417,434 198,347 1915............ 140;815 ee WK. cus sansensds 7,169 2.542 : —— 8,959 
ones Bsn 6260060000008 ) 2,946 Oil, Perilla. 
Naphthalin, Phenol and Cresol. Oil, Aniline Re tetaeesurshess 2416 ; wounée Dollars 
s Rt sadudaudadents 2,416 > ane ae 
1014 Dollars. si Pounds Dollars. 1915.......... 441 ete Saas 
DUS. ncccccscccesces = = soeeee 917,202 CDRS PACES STE Tes : 18 ,485 
WDUS...-oe--socessee  vennee 1912 eeapeucneks 84s. 443 175.120 aes Not stated prior to 1914. - 
Not stated prior to 1914 MR sicsscecnssiscs “Se iioi7 Ol, Fish (Not Specially Provided 
—— AB cacciveeatsasans 1,444,772 116.628 for), Including Sod Oil. Oil, Poppy Seed, Raw Boiled or 
Nickel Oxides. 8 1915 1,407,305 240,165 Gallons. Dollars Oxidized. : 
Pounds Dollars -_—— iss tna nQeasenas 875,066 460 Gallons Dollars 
ss. pe ie ae ‘a = Oil, Anise, or Anise Seed. — ssetereccoccces 152 oo. oe 18, 686 14,071 
MGS. ccccuepiscece 2 ‘ Pounds. Dollars. ghee tliat se te verre 1DLZ..- cere eeeeees 8,462 6,508 
Boece ansaciwich 3520 1245 1911... 6... esses 82,127 Beene Sekesecxse es TT) 191... . eevee eee 9,605 7,788 
Macias 1,071 ee DBs. cesacnensss 77,454 36 BUA. wr ocesorsessses 108,739 1914... -..20eeeeeees 7,973 6,422 
Reet . ee FM a csapauscea nes 27'5 3,07 MNEs isensceucaeeet 11,045 7,072 
Nut 1 Nutgalls f i MNEA sh ecdscsanaiues 2 72 55,692 Oil, Fasel or Amylic Alcohol, , eens OTe - 
Nuts and Nutga reing OLD . 7 0 OTD >ounds llars. 
gets fe Dyeing and 915................ __117,188 119,972 914 timanae “S39, 400 Oil, Rapeseed. 
2. OM, Bergamot gts pees ifibes Sus al, 
1 est Pounds. OR so ia a caekiene 5,679, 801 $88,869 1,185,007 588,495 
126:435  }gia . 65,199 222,225 1915.......... 3,208, 228 699,512 1,064, 659 784,750 
NE Nc osicaws nda sed a oe at, 1,468,009 704,744 
177,788 1913 oan an 91.996 7249+ 
A87,073 1914. 2200020000000. 148,753 Oll, Hempseed. — aes 
wedieth dlekad BORD ics sdceaccceesnd 58,02 157,519 491, “a. ae x Oil, Rosemary, or Anthross, 
+ a ° saiieaaaa OOS ican cedeeseaeucs 20, 4° 7,52 
Pounds. Dollars. Mi cicsaessiveess: aes 0~°C~<C*«s ° Dollars. 
114,004 12,155 Oll, Birch Tar. sce eneasoueen > 42,049 
148.725 16,145 ,, Pounds. Dollars. 1914 375 123 62,369 
145,919 18,228 1914 tpi vkdeeess 40,123 Be Miccwctecoceecene.,. .o €940tees © oo waeere 100,930 
oes jaseecnsseunes 205,130 25,017 =. fale as oatene me 571 Not separate ‘ly stated during 1912 and 1913. rae 
915 PORE ORO en 157,084 23,262 Not stated prior to . —- ° 
— <eesinewe Oil, Jasmine. 
Nutmegs, Unground, Oil, Cajeput. ; Pounds. Dollars Ol, Reses, Attar of. 
Pounds. Dollars. ;, Pounds. Dollars. 1,851 30,766 Ounces. Dollars. 
SOTO TOE Te 2,392,251 210,409 191L............. 22,663 8,049 2,074 29,620 1911.......---+++0.- 87,949 395,975 
Rn nc Nawab deiatt 2 097, 422 R68 anees been Ken 17,995 3,778 3.416 39,554 1D1Z...-.-ee rere eee 109,065 580,783 
Sea nn lad 1913 9,143 3.224 611 14,360 1913 e 133,325 791,370 
aa ek " ; 1914 . 14,110 4.757 261 5,160 1914 ae aa ha aa aa 40,454 301,000 
Ree ee 2°79, 986 1915.... 19,243 6.999 Bs 64660446060 Dame 60,011 252,592 
——w : Oil, Juniper. 
Nux Vomica, oil, Camomile. Pounds. Dollars. Oil, Seal. 
Pounds mitts Pounds. Dollars. 21,457 10,110 Gallons. Dollars. 
ES > ar 4 BSC 2h sce aeeRiD 32 400 20,808 10,620 TE eee ins ee 230,726 87,410 
4,330,402 58,183 O1! 912 
ania oa PEO SMe suicene scenes 31 394 17,356 13,037 1912...-.+00-+eeeees 1,183 575 
Di atAeesechacnweee 427,187 37,782 O14 , O12 ; © @ 4 
eeeeneseee rss cysss a Sreser 30) 1918 Ke aakes whikaelews 4% of 14,545 8,691 1913 paaedaweeaccione tit exist 
MEssancce 32983 O14... cececcceons 2 10,38: : DIE. see eereeere 79,7 ’ 
PONE eeeeeeeceeerere 1,591,072 = 32,98: OU ce eats ° oe 1915... .cceees eerces 479,571 166,836 
Bae s<cictnccees 31,507 8 67 ’ , 
aan eee Oil, Lavender, and Aspic or Spike ‘ . 
Oakum. Oil, Camphor. Lavender. Tee ee > 
Pounds Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 7 , > 
RR iit dtyes 1,482,543 SED MBs scsectvnnace 4,088 RR See ee 26,683 Seneee  Teeaséeesseserrseres 1,380,631 119,648 
Ea cach ean kmenes 104,280 2'¢ SES Risch od awaken od 912 °) 9) 268, 347 0 , 7 109,173 
.* 1,104,2 43,944 BER Tete aes ee 66 eeeke aia DS ct.hianeaee sos see 162,920 268,3 1913 7 1,936,647 158,442 
cas 3h0angan ns 1,326,876 64,851 1918...........66. Seekas” "{ @aaads MER cccannesiasion + 227,013 Gate i5i4...-*: see 1'389,649 118,075 
ONE) csessccasen. 1,884,439 OE TER TEES oe reeeees esse 18,874 3,160 1914.....22022e eee 64,541 SE WE ago deaci 341,545 28,653 
Ds ns icsaaars ; 1,509,155 78,079 1915......-. eee ee _ 68 OO ME casiavesatesane __ 72,989 eo eee — 
Oak Extract for Tanning, Not Con- Oil, Caraway. Oil, Lemon. ont, — Doll 
taining Alcohol. Pounds. Dollars Pounds. Dollars. 9144 41-105 020 2 eee. 
Pounds. - _ Dollars. 43,487 80,794 1911... ... 06... e ese. 430,768 823,052 foio 222222 28'019,560 1,578,968 
RM ao te he 143,094 6.539 30,373 Se BOD a castcnnceus ; 400,424 ee a5 12 440 4¢ "ean 
¢ 10, 107 ¢ ‘ Be BOER. ccc eceneeanete 440 406 635,882 
1915. Laem 65,293 2,628 e aap 19,458 Dee ecccesceksacees 410,003 704.215 1914 16,363, 645 830,870 
3, Oe 5 26 wero 714 LDLE-«+«+ er eereertee 1303, , 
Not stated prior to 1914, 18,107 20,780 1916.2. Benger 630,888 1915..0000.- teteees 16,8:0,098 001,843 









































oil, Thyme. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
42.317 85,956 
66,0389 47,862 
138,972 105, 296 
89,148 63,864 
99,580 88,498 
Oil, Valerian. 
Pounds. Dollars 
EDs 60S FoctreseuEs 35 120 
PS 6660-60568 80008 18 55 
BEDS 0066 6 secacveve Hy) 124 
BEE 60 ceesuenteeees 6 e 2 
BURDs 6ecvecvecesssuc 15 36 
Oil, Whale (Includes Sperm Oil 
Prior to October 3, 1913). 
Gallons Dollars. 
BER ee ervessccees . 1,284,190 445,331 
MPEEN.6.60 600 0c esusdee 893, 192 254.430 
PS CUHK Sho Se COED 278, 208 
PEERS vesdbeceeccsee 26, 55% 
*July 1 to October 3, 1915 Stated separate- 
ly after October 3, 1913. 
Oil, Whale, Sperm. 
Galions Dollars. 
- . PLT ERLE TEE 157,142 AG. 652 
EBRD es sc cevesess 92,033 38,612 
Oil, Whale, All Other. 
Gallons Dollars. 
BOIS. ce cccccccvccers 290,745 94.424 
BEDS 606 cccccccusse 604,503 215,644 
Opium, Aqueous Extract of, and 
Tinctures of, as Laudanum, 
Dollars 
SER e ess 0 cedudewes 3,693 
Mee esCebCeebnssce 8 |§.§b682009 
BEM ctesesecsecosets | se0000 
BWiBs cs cccee 
POEM ceeesaceevecders « wevcve 
Opium, Crude, or Unmanufactured, 
Not Adulterated,. 
Pounds. Dollars 
Bhs ote Pivscssvcete 502,407 1,644 301 
|} eee 384.912 2,020,026 
BPE 6 Se cect scccesese 441.277 2,130.154 
BER bo cvcsecseucess 441,621 1,731,589 
BE se ci vestoesesee 353,006 1,699,217 
Opium, Dried, Powdered, or Other- 
wise Advanced. 
Pounds Dollars 
Dd é5s bees svees eae 67.962 204,200 
1912. .... 77.551 641.887 
19.071 389 864 
22.°95 205 84 
38,977 308,928 





Opium Salts and Other Alkaloids of, 
Not Specially 


Provided For. 








Ounces. Dollars 
se 66e Ri eb ieewe> 480 2.545 
BEES 606906 cues scone 634 1,742 
‘ 79 28 5 
64.! 
49,584 
Orange Mineral. 
Pounds. Dollars 
edheccss veoseese 923.254 34.577 
er eee 44% SN2 25.998 
ee 287 18.595 
Db cesestcsssesoos 362 One 3 24,492 
BEES évoccveccevsese 166,202 12,279 
Orchil, or Orchil Liquid. 
Dollars 
Ditxtxhnedsidesens § enaee 42 559 
i css ehetesbed 34.653 
a Free 27.386 
1914 21,569 
1915 37.802 














1911... 43 
1912 44, 
is és 60 37.3 
1914.. 71.941 
1915 52.89: 
Osmiridium. 
Ounces, troy Dollars 
1914... 666 43,659 
bee sa a0 innae 911 58,014 
Not stated prior to 1914 
Palladium. 
Ounces, troy 
1911 
1912 . QE 
1913.... 401.707 
tat keeadaenawe 169.171 
1915 2.77 
Papers, Filtering and Crepe. 
Pounds Dollars 
1911 . 553, 191 79.988 
tink deeb ae wees 88.43 
1913 116. 
cscs ebenes wees 3 
1915 
Papers, Greaseproof and Imitation 
Parchment. 
Pounds Dollars 
BUEB esses 4,011,250 205,797 
Ne Si ak is ates 3,907,097 200.1038 
Not separately stated prior to 1914 
Paraffin. 
(Not including oll.) 
Pounds 
1911 9.518.547 
CE sek ciwesee Bea 8,055,216 
RS bia 4:3'o-4:6:4'6 ose 11,521,205 
Ss 6400005 s'0063 ‘ 7,501,463 
Pn cans cdcnsevce 5,628,811 





Paris Green and London 
Pounds 


Purple. 
Dollars 











ES swiss 22,193 
ME tia oe 6's 55% : 
ES A éa0ae 
en oes 33,375 
PEP asad accnesseess 16,800 
Pearl Hardening for Paper Makers’ 
Use. 
Dollars. 

Cah creed edidwds 9,680 
cc sekeVeskseiem.. dalduste 6,679 
cea eeehceaeess. ~~ eiweeou 8,612 
1914 5,294 
Danni beans wees 3,609 
Pepper, Black or White, Unground. 

Pounds Dollars 
es as 000 <a ‘ 23,193.416 1.697.027 
ae Ry oe 26,450,845 2,617,440 
Ay ee sa 27,568,317 2,855,184 
ER ee 21, 809, 875 2.179.995 
Dcis ns kesadate dee 26,620,992 2,685,522 
Pepper, Cayenne, Capsicum or Red 


Pepper, Ground or Unground,. 


Pounds. Dollars 
Beha skees 5,2 557,759 
i ak9-60003. 02.0000 6,422 597,682 
Ee 4,0 412,823 
. . SSAA PP er ¢ 130,076 








* Figures are for July 1 to October 3, 
Stated separately after October 3, 1913 


1913. 


Pepper, Capsicum, Red or Cayenne, 





Unground,. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BORE vob breeeteccens 6,522,463 Til, 966 
EOUDS coed ecrvecvsece 3,095,232 332,616 
Pepper, Capsicum, Red or Cayenne, 
Ground, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BEES 1966 0555000 4.680 1,522,808 1€5, 807 
AOI 606500 ve seKedes 1,827,666 207,379 





Perfumery, Alcoholic, Toilet Waters, 





Ete. 

Pounds Dollars. 
1911.. ° ‘ 245,532 709, 632 
ts: PRE LE 271.838 738,549 
i vs 8weeewe 286,025 819,685 
BOER v0 ssesces 301.443 771,758 
BULGE: caveuse 240,075 689,930 
Perfumery, Cosmetics and Toilet 

Preparations Not Containing 


Aleohol, Not Specially 
Provided For. 
Dollars. 


BOLT ces Cseesse = based 798,586 
BUEMCeSSeeCEseRGOeeD 8 =| dudes 872,478 
BONS 606.08 00068080008 1,026.369 
BEG ce ceccsuscies 1,086,211 
1915 1,542,131 








Persian Berry Extracts for Dyeing. 


Pounds. Dollars. 
BPsbocccccssecceses 103,37 9,608 
ROIBe cece se evseesecs 81.463 9,020 
1913 COO ree Ceseere 64,883 7,173 
1914 115,336 12,924 
BOUGs tic vec bsvvecsens 92,876 12,245 

Petroleum, Crude. 
Gallons Do oilars. 








2: 
7.6 
11, 
8,918,138 
Petroleum, Refined, Benzine. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
Mae 66688 10,755,888 233.774 
Ee 006. s 05040 yes 15,978,776 985.768 
BPE 66 ve RES i eeeteos 14.162,423 1, 246.896 
BOER we vitedoeduusscs 16,152,167 1,399.6%0 
VOTE TeTiT Tree 6,783,627 727,855 
Petroleum, Refined, Gasoline and 
Naphtha. 
Gallons Dollars. 
1912. . scaddbacues 7,564 1,888 
BPE 86 600s ese oeees 570 118 
SPER. 80 ceed eueeates 14,175 1,992 
BE csc ehbewec 6,785,627 727,855 
Not stated prior to 1912. 
Petroleum, Refined, All Other. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
DORN 6s 4 06 ess eKo CCC 2,155,499 211.955 
BONS 06 6b 86 668 veeeur 1,464,412 807,479 
Ns 6 60644 06s00R Nes 1,796,093 420,064 
BOND cvcsccosneacas 496,968 98,696 
Not stated prior to 1912, 





Pewter and Brittania Metal, Old and 
Fit Only to Be Remanufactured. 


Pounds Dollars 
BEE 6se0dnb esas 8.596 2,270 
1n12 4.640 A84 
PPE s ok 6 avocesenesas 22.270 6.099 
PPR panesetentaasee 10,408 2,219 
BONA so 2h s wh enieonN 23,039 5,397 

Phenophthalein. 

Pounds Dollars 
914 14,076 14,090 
915 49,326 46,295 


Not stated prior to 1914 


Phosphate, Crude. 











Tons Dollars 
1911 18,980 208,326 
1912. 20,685 179,605 
1915 23.478 184.204 
1914... > 177,838 
1915 2.601 26,982 
Phosphorus, 

Pounds Dollars 

1911 76 17,783 
1912 5,074 
191% 270 
1914.. 264 
1915 251 

Pimento, Unground. 

Pounds Doilars 

1911 5, 059.208 154.542 
1912 1237 =< } 
1913.. 259.598 
1914. . 54.506 
1915. 36,769 

Pitch, Burgundy. 

Pounds Dollars 

1911 1,077,260 41.763 
1A12.. gr" 36.795 
1918.. 43.799 
eas ecb tnks 40.480 
1915 4,051 





Pitch, Marine Glue. 





Pounds Dollars 
207,276 10,745 
261.694 11,910 
32.186 14.292 
317.506 
56, 532 
Plaster Rock, or Gypsum, Crude. 
Tans, Dollars. 
Wc cihédessases 242.528 408.151 
SEG 03-a BRE woke ea BAR.AAT 428.524 
RL Se bd ade boe a 08:6 3°8.9297 42.229 
RS bk tdw ewan 417 B80 422.29 
a wae é a de aca-a 260,161 316,308 
Plaster Rock, or Gypsum, Ground or 
Calcined. 
Tons. Dollars 
1911 2,045 14 261 
BOIS... 60 402 3.952 
ini 6 ae ge 2.910 26,298 
Ree 4,292 30,228 
id a6 658 os een eae 3,948 30,333 
Plasters, Healing, or Curative, and 
Court Plaster. 
Dollars. 
cab saperrentease. -.  pawaee 3.964 
Deco cieewadeadee: «. Vek 4,589 
DcicctcPiéeakoask .°  seenee 4.659 
Es cc ntaeeeranies, 6). 2. -kaween 10,999 
PU Geccebtndeanera” a. hasan 7,171 
Plambago or Graphite. 
Tons, Dollars. 
1911 gan awinon 20.1452 1,677.963 
| RG en prety 18 590 1,428. 2°68 
EE haiicreisn euieaid bs Aaa aa 25.233 1,972.177 
Pinks ene aatanennae 24,846 1,848.74 
Pi tne star seasons 17,057 1,387,873 
Polishing and Cleaning Creams, 
Dollars. 
1914. Ceskeineads. » deenee 6.085 
| REE RR SAT ere 11,600 


Not stated prior ‘to 1014 














OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Potash, Bicarbonate of, Refined, 











Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 325,016 16,428 
1912. 275,204 13,155 
1913 311,645 14,295 
1914... 478, 853 22,767 
1915 383,534 20,341 
Potash, Bichromate and Chromate of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
22,880 1,699 
24,094 2,273 
27,671 2,601 
34, 860 2,822 
40,227 3,317 
Potash, Carbonate of, Crude. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BULLE 6 ccccsesesecouss 10,680,341 327,400 
BOTS ccccscccvvesees 6,747,150 211,602 
BOGS ccccsccecveseces 10,063,912 295, 065 
BOND s 006 066606460000 9,046,302 240, 45 a 
TONG. seve ctcrvaceese 8,620,504 291,8 
Potash, Carbonate of, Refined, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
11,143,144 396, 72 




















11,627,2 38° 

14, 0% 41 
10,421,005 368,958 
2,377,940 92,959 
Potash, Caustic or Hydrate of, Un- 

refined. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
BURRS bd 6 osaee see 7.426.402 309,965 
BPE 66008 66s vbeteos 8,422,007 330,684 
1913 8,994,449 348,501 
BWBRs cowvseue 6a 8,565,451 326,650 
Included in ‘‘Potash, Hydrate of, etc.’’ after 
1914. 
Potash, Caustic or Hydrate of, Re- 
fined. 
Pounds. Dollars, 
82,854 9.254 
77,184 8,097 
112,822 11,920 
18,751 1,977 
Included in ‘‘Potash, Hydrate of, etc.,’’ after 
1914, 
Potash, Chlorate of. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
WIN 666 suscveses 25.069 2.096 
§ 3,444 
91! 66, 609 
‘ 3,408 
BID sv ccccvccvcccves 27,419 4,614 





Potash, Crude, or Black Salts, 









































Pounds. Dollars. 
2,599. 883 52,454 
‘ 4,076,783 83,502 
Not stated prior. to 1914. 
Potash, Cyanide of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WOE 50 60sectesecess 2.325.289 326.972 
PEEs ov ueseeoseeERES 2095.5 41 312.777 
TOES. ccccccccscscces 950,890 137.535 
BOLE. wccccccascocsecs 1,228.799 183.259 
BDIB: coccccccsccseces 747,627 143,331 
Potash, Hydrate of, Containing Not 
More Than 15 Per Cent. of 
Caustic Soda. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
IBID. occ vsecsscosese 4,993,471 225,002 
Not stated prior to 1915. 
Potash, Muriate of. 
Tons. Dollars. 
Teac cccceccuvesenes 214,283 6.449.575 
WIS. ccccccessscecse 242,033 7.225.729 
TOUS. .cccccccccscese 223.887 6,737. 757 
FOE. ctcccscccsscese 234,856 7,925,781 
TOIB. cc ccccccscesces 102,882 3,660,353 
Potash, Permanganate of. 
Pounds. Dollars 
WOE cc cdccssacccsecs 638,159 44,135 
Sevécacseesnecerse 432,937 29.932 
BEG. 6c csbecéensacnee 3: 25.314 
IDEA, ccceccsscosesee 1,351, 91,065 
AOE 0 0006s 6snecrees 1,039,304 78,924 
Potash, Prussiate of, Red. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
IDLE. weccccsccccsces 55,082 10,230 
OTs 6 60d 08000 ee 060 71,612 11,264 
WDB s.cccccewrcseseic 65.316 11,3°2 
ID1G. cccvesccscecces 89,976 15,325 
WGES. cvcvcessceceses 83,574 14,922 
Potash, Prussiate of, Yellow. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
OER és ccacnwkcnesase 1,777,313 180 584 
WEE on bcveveteocses 2.072, 761 203,295 
WDIBS. ccacccecvcesese 2.812.408 309,302 
FOUEs c600cdestenrese 3.508,228 890.021 
IGIB. cccvcccsescoses 2,316,736 255,711 
Potash, Sulphate of. 
Tons. Dollars. 
Wa sccccvdaesdensses 53.135 1,952.270 
|) Perr eerie 50,551 1, 85%. 235 
GOs 600666666 008666 48,023 1,798, 349 
WONG s ct cccctensosecs 44,986 1, 887.491 
WIG. vceccesscocsces 21,705 1,071,623 
Potassium Iodide. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
| Pere 272 519 
Ser cbdeeesentenaes 238 451 
IDUD. .nccccccescoves 120 239 
Ses 27 491 
1915. .cccccccceccece 4 13 
Putty (Whiting and Paris White), 
Ground in Oil. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
PR ivisedsitwenesacnds 77,581 1,141 
Sa .svnd saebsaeeess 29.047 866 
BUS ccs ccsewssouses 86,434 881 
1014. wcccccccccccces 37,020 911 
Bs 500 66aeesnweser 18,078 343 
Quebracho Extract. 
Pounds. Dollars 
SORE 24 ckdnesoecsacs 77. 606.700 3,213,344 
Arr ye 74,239,715 2,442,893 
IRIS s cossoccecoceces 63.604,814 1.672.314 
Pe rrerrr ore 99,605,839 2,699, 104 
WUD, cccaccvcccesecs 125,565,857 3,676,749 
Quebracho Wood. 
Tons. Dollars. 
64,703 952,726 
68.174 982,315 
101,869 1,300,126 
73,957 900,880 
54,715 750,873 
Quicksilver. 
Pounds. Dollars 
BOTE . cccccoessoeseos 361.332 191,198 
DUE nh. 06:006 66055959 193,411 100,270 
THER. cccocsccezcesss 3880 387 
WOUL4E, wcccccccecscsece 444,673 192,409 
BE tint cdbeadaveed 561,924 292,244 
Quill Toothpicks. 
Dollars. 
saenes 11,984 
cove 8,168 
anaes 18,646 
eoose 10,041 
inebhe 8,519 





83 






















Quill, Other Manufactures of. 

Dollars. 

eocces 13,170 

eeccee 11.135 

seesee 5.95 

Seoees 11,641 

covcce 9,342 

Quinia, Sulphate of. 

Ounces, Dollars. 

BOERS sede ceeeesivede 2,469,082 847,241 
1912... eoerceoes 2,368. 840 B01, 111 
RUEOs 60 soe desvessene 2,279, 734 397.409 
BONN 66 co ce steestess 2. ane 765 486.641 
LIB. cccvcccvegecvec ° ,508,931 378,511 
Radium, and Salts of, and Radio- 

active Substances, 

Dollars. 

BOIES 6606 e eve seeeees ° 64,327 
BUND os ccvneseseeneees 29,983 

Not stated prior to 1914. 
Red Lead, 

Pounds Dollars. 

COC CSCC Co eeS SEES 1,035.254 40,225 
conevese 1,106,692 47,484 

145,478 7,223 

69, 867 5,674 
6, 697 342 





*29,940 pounds, $3,681, came in free of duty 
for construction and equipment of vessels. 





Rennets, Raw or Prepared. 

















Dollars. 
e6eeee 110,142 
é¢s080 102,142 
cooes 12.588 
eee 129.720 
eeve 106,614 
Rhubarb Root, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 125,816 13.950 
1912. 149,838 15.756 
1913 121,701 16,554 
1914 181,240 22,354 
1915 233,699 24,592 
Rose Leaves. 
Dollars. 
MOEAs 00:06 cesvenence ‘  weenen 646 
Es 5540 2eCeNeeo RE. ° 3 
SeUvadeenseeeesssss.  eeabas 67 
BER 60s vsstectedece seve 1,434 
POEs Sevctccsovvedses eccece 484 
Rosin, Violin. 
Dollars. 
BPE Rcccccsscccestess  #$seeeee 53,611 
Basics conve ckveee 8 s6mene 34.147 
Babe w6cce Gueteessen  Sneede 89,621 
WUE éececesvctvecee 6506 11.625 
WOES 6000608605600 ‘ 686606 6,532 
Rotten Stone and Tripoli, 
Dollars. 
IDi1. cece cecccceece ° cccces 53.611 
IBIS. occccccceeses co 08F—~—«CwO SS 'O 84.147 
1913. weee eeeccee 30,621 
1914.. bees ceesce 20.858 
BOLD. cocccccccseses e ecccee 24,796 
Saccharin. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
3.484 2,345 
457 373 
47 64 
8 80 
5,617 6,737 











Saffron, Safflower, and Extract of, 
and Saffron Cake, Not Containing 
Alcohol, 

Dollars. 

DERE beccventecaices | eceder 88.215 
Serr ee 91,203 
Pi ps svonestinedee noes 93,146 
OT) errr ca. ‘eee 85.678 
EeEcccavenevetaneesn candhe 70,132 

Sage, Unground. 

Pounds. Dollars 

1911 22.579 
1912 24.496 
1913 19,893 
1914 39.309 
1915 48,454 





Sago, Crude, and Sago Flour. 











Pounds. Dollars. 

1911 11.765. 196 196,204 

1912... 8,842,299 169,170 

1913... 12.389.192 230.992 

1914 9.970,717 160.924 

1915 6. 630,400 106,090 

Salep or Sak p. 

Dollars. 

SOUR iackesntaedcir de cacecs 8 8=——“(i‘i«ié«Xa 

Mecteeseeetecese ‘Seneca 154 

PREM evotcesecdsesess — 666608 44 

| TET Eee e@ccee = ewe woe 75 

nasa scaedawawe, | saeameee 2,762 

Salicin. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

errr er rrr 3.282 11.892 

Rc cécsoude evecces 3,855 13.500 

BB. cocccccnsccsces 3,274 12 146 

Ei cbctvasdvensnae 4,129 14.982 

TBEB so occ ceccscctaes 1,800 6,560 
Salol. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

RS. Ae ea ebeeas 660 219 

rer re 23,430 11,445 
Not stated prior to 1914, 
Salt. 

100 pounds. Dollars. 

sesvesee cbeeasas 2.824 556 399.043 

oaceeeseenes 2.991.815 379.540 

Se eae ee 2.508.561 358 911 

er 3,397,496 456.426 

rately after 1914; see following 








Salt in Bags, Barrels or Other Pack- 





ages. 
100 pounds. Dollars. 
Sei eenduebasanee 620, 462 213,676 
Salt in Bulk. 
100 pounds. Dollars. 
BOTs as ccdcevseane ee 1.959, 638 172,888 
Salt Cake (Sulphate of Soda). 
Tons. Dollars. 
1911..... ecco ee 11,398 121,218 
WOUBs oc ccccccaceecce 659 8 304 
| Oe cnteunee 189 4.771 
1914..... 052000 sbeee 206 2.436 
ee cccsuncas es 189 3,566 
Saltpeter, Crude. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
9.288.557 282.235 
6.172.441 213.258 
10.989 3282 288 995 
8,547 252 115.470 
677.785 22,488 
Saltpeter, Refined. 
Tons. oer 
Wivednbnetes 426 BR | 
1pIe. Sa nhaeeban 222 22.898 
MR ccacectan sees 431 22.142 
1914, .cccccccccecses 163 20,1738 
Bs sends sce sabevne 34 4,222 





Santonine, and Its Combination with 
Acids Not Subject to Duty- 








Pounds, Dollars. 
4,291 39.678 
3,000 39.956 
1,982 44.358 
5,230 125, 128 
912 25,558 
Saponin. 
Dollars. 
WEB cccccecccterssee = S000 6,643 
1915. 5, 967 
Not stated prior to 1914. 


Sarsaparitlia Root, 
Pounds, 



































> Pe 379,091 
1912 
1913. 
TORS. cc ccsessscccsce 
TOUB . 2c cccsscrsseves 2 50, 178 
Seed, Anise. 
Pounds. Dollars 
1911 oe 1,144,845 66, 131 
58,725 66, 180 
84.941 
15,412 
30, 932 
Seed, Canary. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
| Pree 6,552,722 138,585 
1912. .220.: 4.704, 625 106.276 
BEI ooo cericsecces 6,219,623 184 596 
eee 4, 503,280 190,530 
WDIGD s ccccdscssevsece 4,911,208 208,835 
Seed, Caraway, 
Pounds, Dollars 
WOR 2 oc ccccecssvecce 2,856,098 150.997 
oe 3,616,481 176.182 
3,601,831 234.294 
1,9° 9.200 
2.895.418 
Seed, Cardamom. 
Pounds. Dollars 
94.308 45,788 
81,964 47.403 
113,461 104.287 
80,782 72.148 
152,679 106, 180 
Seed, Coriander, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1911. 1, 089,099 35.826 
1912 2, 055.423 67.822 
1913 1,324,735 35.817 
1914.... teerece 1.238.430 46.158 
BGs oc ccccccccescee 1,496,288 36,851 
Seed, Cotton, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1,365,415 13.358 
2.644, 144 22.124 
3,264,114 56,315 
8. 891,303 66.035 
22, 724,868 114,983 
Seed, Cummin, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
615,668 42.301 
616.343 39,305 
529.667 27.178 
530,550 31.709 
694,344 83,534 








Seed, Fenugreek and Fennel. 














Pounds Dollars 

CPOE . ccccccece os 1,643,651 40,798 
*Separately stated after 1911. 
Seed, Fennel. 

Pounds. Dollars 

1912 480,978 18,547 

1913.. ° ee 187,665 14.419 

BBs co cccceessecce e 207,135 12, 299 

I 6 wb ot hecnceee 203,810 13,622 

Included with fenugreek prior to 1912. 
Seed, Femugreeckh. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

*1912.. 1,504,224 28. 620 

1913. 1,944,407 37.434 

1914... 1,619,230 29.601 

BEB. cc cccscccccscce 1,434,826 30, 205 





*Not separately stated prior to 1912. 





Seed, Flaxseed or Linseed. 





Bushe's. Dollars. 
10, ee 962 21,284,809 
13. 016,184 
$orene 5.274.922 8.118.319 
soceee 8, 652 022 10.571,.656 
bee 10,373,902 12, 983,548 
Seed, Millet, Prepared. 
Dollars. 














oeeece 18, 
Sedees 16,977 
aheese 26,680 
5S ¢00e 1,790 
Seed, Mustard, 
Pounds. Dollars 
8,512,475 298. 145 
12,198,171 419,328 
12,719,682 417,370 
11,543,041 370,964 
10, 157,934 543,586 
Seed, Po Poppy. 

Bushe!s. Dollars 

57,783 140.616 

44,717 164,804 

77.396 237.069 

- 222 126,744 

2'899 172,018 

Seed, Rape. 
Pounds. Dol lars. 
3,039,349 7 


6,727,169 . 

ee 4,308,750 

eee 5.970.937 
“- 5,194, 132 


Seed, 





Soya Bean. 











Pounds. Dollars 
1914 1,929,485 49,507 
1915... 3,837,865 87,306 
Not stated prior to 1914, 
Selenium and Salts of. 
Dollars. 
Ss Swsnsshersace os PTT YT 363 
Mat sastrccisne ~ t,o seer 48 
Not stated prior to 1914. 
Senna in Leaves. 
Pounds. Dollars 
DR akkaneschoinsso 3,063,275 143,846 
ratsencedece eran 3,164,093 154.012 
1913... eseececece 2,634,117 159,555 
Sab bestsssscnces 2,454,772 173.054 
1915. ° coe 2,180,288 209,31! 
Sheep Dip. 
Dollars. 
WOULD. covsccsccccceee eee 18,582 
tr) — eke 22.967 
° eases 63,527 
. eee P 16,8412 
Mn b6:n000400ceseen seseas 32,963 





OIL 


Sienna and Sienna Earths. 








Pounds. Dollars. 
IDL. wccssccvcvcees 2,851,017 42,695 
11S; rccsscsecevess 2,774,351 a 
IDS... rcsccceoseses 8,962, 601 
Wid. ..cccrccceccess 
BIG, .csvsccveeceves 
Silver Leaf. 
100 leaves. Dollars. 
IDL]. vcsocrscccvss ‘ 28,240 3,220 
IMB. .rcrcveccseves 24,747 3,116 
APIS. vives soveees ee 17,130 2,122 
ID14...cecee er eeerees 34,070 4,353 
WDB. esseccceecseens 31,298 3,718 


Slag, Basic, Ground or Unground, 
Tons. 
,151 


Dollars. 
89,175 
110,229 
146,477 

















108,565 
7,309 
Soap, Castile. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1911....0. wert ty 4,573, 057 364,200 
IW12....06+e00e8 eae 5,034, 504 388,460 
WS.cccsccccceceess 4,656,365 357,888 
BBIA. ccvcresecesesse 4,604,995 368,310 
DIB icccscvscoes 4,067,921 341,107 
Soap, Medicinal. 
Pounds. Dollars 
WIL. .crecccrceccess 50,347 15,663 
1912.. . 32,731 11,721 
1913.. 42,518 14,734 
1914,, peeweeesees 74,182 29,306 
1918. ..cesccccceccees 22,048 14,082 
Soap Powder. 
Dollars. 
1914.. etbeeenssé 8 8©=—6«_ 8 0 06S ° 211 
1915.. eeseeeocess  veeese 3,362 
Not stated | pri ior to 1914. 
Soap, Toilet, Perfumed, 
Dollars. 
ceeeeeoes ° oece 380,471 
eesesce 8 8=— 0 6 OO 324,625 
seeecce oOees eee os $24,207 
csecewessine 8 =|— 0.0608 245, 194 
eeeertess cere 193,646 
Soap, Toilet, Unperfamed, 
Dollars. 
cece 100,650 
° 140,048 





Not. stated P ric or to 1914. 
Soap, All Other, Not Specially Pro- 
vided For. 

















Dollars. 
seeseoecesese secege 8,806 
coors seuece 73,687 
osbbueetes 8 «= 44 0 0 ° 58,526 
66601 8 = aveeee 84,745 
se6escs. i$ <¢00ees 53,940 
Soda, Ash. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
3,878,172 43,365 
2,906,587 33,459 
8,100,790 35,461 
2,225,991 28,100 
2,127,542 20,022 
Soda, Arsenate of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Wil. cceccccccoeccess 18,442 5,199 
isn sco ee Soannes 856,491 11,195 
IO1Z. ..ccceccccceses 1,267,998 55,041 
Wid. ccoccccoocveves 228,270 8,267 
IBIS. creccoccceceses 85,850 3,188 
Soda, Benzoate of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1914.. ecceesses 1v0 97 
1915.. ° 40,903 19,183 
Not stated | prior to 1914, 
Soda, Bicarbonate of, Etc. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1911.....00- 85, 2U2 2,634 
1912. 110,015 3, 193 
1913.. 80, 699 2,238 
1914 88,873 2,324 
1915.... 93,315 2,584 





Soda, Bichromate and Chromate of. 





Pounds. Dollars. 
Pree tee 11 
Mcsiccoeeeeeestess 8 =©=«06aeeee  0t—“(‘é‘t ° 
bctestaweeen eons 9 3 
19i4.... ° 11,056 585 
Wbssiccccoecnncece: j§cosese qjgé-  ssee00 


Soda, Borate of, or Borax, Refined. 








Pounds. Dollars 
1914.. oe ecccece 4,522 641 
1915... 2,265 314 
Not st tated” prior ‘to 1914. 
Soda, Chlorate of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
5 2 
140 22 
50 10 
er 469 SH 
‘intense eee eeene 62 6 
Soda, Crystal Carbonate of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
OE icndne eee xdave 305,144 4,235 
| PPPPPPR ee Tee rer 354,609 5,616 
WB iscoccescess 169,174 2,928 
1914. ..ccocecceccces 307,488 3,323 
Bvsrececewsc cesses 144,452 2,748 
Soda, Cyanide of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1914.. ce ecosces 7,856, 611 1,120,789 
1915.. 6,187,418 955,907 


Not aetear ‘prior 'to 1914, 





Soda, Hydrate of, or Caustic. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

IDLE ccccncecccccees 2,984. 280 73,968 
Ni <s :eekneee thane 930,616 28,937 
WN iic06seeoenecus 671,480 25,364 
HA, ceo ec 0 was esers 665.320 23,914 
1915....06 exces 444,185 19,318 

Soda, Hyposulphite of. 

Pounds. Dollars 

Mt: 2tteewecexeus 29,537 612 
SD cstbanaementes 8,535 277 
iessssen* op @arexass 7,299 228 
MEG is sites ead wakes > 926,135 128,828 
1915....006 1,855,223 268,693 

Soda, Nitrate of. 

Tons. Dollars. 

ES icaseeeeeeasars 546,394 17,101,155 
Tia i eck eeeaeasanes 481,786 15,427,904 
TEIBi voce eeeeccocnce 586,315 20,713,375 
Wh .2208 0 ceenesvese 554,048 17,926,165 
Wi cseceencdsccess 575,371 16,240,510 

Soda, Nitrite of. 

Pounds. Doilars. 

1011, .ccveedeseoceses 477.707 21,205 
Bide tsso ese ssezenes 74, €67 47,390 
1918.. pha aesens 1,269,544 57,595 
WDA, cccccececcsecse 1,844,379 76,813 
Rin scs 6h deb sdcis 1,696,567 74,267 





PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Soda, Phosphate of. 














Pounds. Dollars 
~ 868 

“30 14 

TDIS. cccccvvvccscees 1,364,789 24,975 
BORG. bc cvosvscscssee 485,300 7,765 

Soda, Prussiate of, Yellow. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

WGER c ccvvevescvesece 1,196,661 66,971 
BOR e 6 6 06 de ce evesere 1,646,344 90,654 
BOGUS. cesvvcveccccess 1,887,369 118,475 
WDIS s cosccccecvssece 2,295,724 171,854 
WDAG« cscvvsecsescsess 2 120,477 

Soda, Sal, or Soda Crystals. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

RERe 0 066 60000 eevees 214,419 11,715 
BOE s occvvcceeres Sees 253,634 2,020 
IN ai aeesviencends 28,027 1,010 
WIS sc ccscsvccvecsecs 163, 626 1,274 
EDED ove cvevdceyectes 104,800 606 

Soda, Silicate of. 

Pounds. Dollars 

1911 1,234,721 11,713 
1912.... 933,236 8,870 
1913... 1,032,113 9,400 
1914.... 1,046,569 10,881 
1915... 1,587,902 16,292 








Soda, Sulphid of. 








Dollars. 
6,279 
10,456 
13,068 
36,383 
18,228 

Soda, Sulphite of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 Cesccscovoes 987,403 14,810 
WOIBe cccsesescosecce 354, 232 4,860 
Sb a cesesveees ‘ 27,152 400 
WDIGs cccvocsvescscs ° 382,540 5,627 
WUD « cc ceccccoccccce 165,594 4,316 

Sponges. 

Dollars. 
WAL. cccccees etcecee eeceee 256,479 
1912.... cceecess = oe eves 311,547 
WiBwccccsccccscscsse -  ceesees 289,909 


Stated separately. after 1913. 





Sponges, Not Advanced by Chemical 
Process, 

Dollars. 

WDIS. coccccccscceses eosece 279,211 

IDIB.cccccse evececses eoccce 334,252 





Sponges, Bleached and Advanced by 
Chemical Process. 














Dollars. 
1914. ccccccccesccces eoee 38,300 
arr oseeccee ee 42,042 
Starch. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
8,401,899 274,290 
15, 131,654 458,359 
15,179,711 429,703 
"Benied separately after 1913. 
Starch, Potato. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WIL. ccccccce cove 7,729.5 202,628 
WDIB. cccsecceccss . 14,016,582 405,336 
1913..... ecccccces 14, 180,856 375,713 
WDIS. cocccccesccs ° 13,934,741 233,661 
WDIG. .wcccccscccces 10,941,257 253,859 
Starch, Soluble or Chemically 
Treated. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

407,773 

321,071 

1,697,392 

569,297 























Starch, All Others. 
Pome. Dollars. 
POOR ccbbensiueceene 
IDAD. ccccsese ececece 
Bs cc ccevecscapeds 
1D14. wcccccccssscece . 
WDIUB. c cccccsccscsses 952,924 
Stearin, Oleo. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WIL. . cccccccsccsere 5, 708, 462 591,072 
Bis 640 00cateeesssc 4,912,710 448,950 
BODES... cccccecccsccese 9,540,347 967,000 
BORG. ccccccccesscces 5,679,535 497,973 
1915... .cc2e0e ee 2,644,490 266, 661 
Steel Wool, or Shavings. 
r Pounds. Dollars. 
BOBS occ bees sesseeces 99,982 13,665 
BBEB. cccccces éeeneee 35,544 7,021 
BOER e oc cccccesccoves 41,436 5,177 
WOES. cccccsescsccess 27,113 3,698 
WHEB. cc cccccessesess 17,059 2,139 
Strontia, Oxide of. 
Dollars 
TORS caccasseccecacs, |§§# ‘s00eee 
SPE eesétesestecese- j- enssee ecccce 
IOUS... 00s ° . 474 
oocave . 1,969 
ee 7,268 
Strychnia or Strychnine, and Its 


Combination with Acids Not Sub- 
ject to Duty. 


Ounces. Dollars. 
145 144 

305 252 

29 377 

17, 419 5,403 
26,967 11,449 








Sulphur Ore as Pyrites or Sulphuret 
of tron Containing Not in Ex- 
cess of 25 Per Cent. Sulphur. 











Tons. Dollars. 

WDLL. wc ccccccces ° 893,487 3,108,090 
BORG. ccccccsovvecese 1,004,049 3,900,145 
WODIB. i ccccocsccccsess 966.575 4,112,057 
i citcsaes one on 846,905 3,753,879 
IOIG. 200% 6acecrsscen 875,949 4,139,649 

Sulphur or Brimstone, Crude. 

Tons. Dollars. 

BOGS. cccecdies2eveses 23,380 409,990 
19D1Z. ..ccccccccees ° 25,545 483, 754 
WDLUB. cccccsccccccces 19,25 374,024 
1914. ebenesseeswe 20,236 346,875 
Si aaanannae cake és 25,842 442,975 

Sulphur, Lac or Precipitated. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

130,633 8,088 

150,952 9,670 

715,876 13,723 

233, #96 13,636 

___ 208, 568 13,187 

Sualphar, r, Refined. 

Tons. Dollars. 

ORS a csnscaeenecese 999 24,072 
BOER, cncccesenceteae 1,393 35,448 
Ds conass nas tasten 1,742 41,626 
BOOBs ce cddeccescsens 1,523 39,634 
Sccccraseeas ee 206 86,275 





Sulphur, Sublimed or Flowers of. 




















Tons. Dollars. 

BOE Reccccscvcvcess . 969 27,296 
BREN cv escncccss . 3,921 87,062 
BOIS s cicccnccceccess 6,104 122,093 
BOOBs cvccccccrevceve 599 5,841 
BOIS: vccvvenevedsccs 950 31,202 

Sumac, Unground, 

Pounds. Dollars. 

BORE 6 éUKCbeseERENe 578,098 13,587 
BPG Coveveccieedee 576,869 9,461 
BERS Cebcvvrseeuceee 621,366 12,420 
i), SERTEA ELEC 1,335,566 82,238 
ROO s Che ceevexdesnes 1,258, 204 32,613 

Sumac, Ground, 

Pounds. Dollars. 

11,571,708 215,208 

12,642,129 238, 887 

14,112,112 289, 255 

9,678,719 231,580 

12,048,917 294,434 

Sumac, Extract. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

PGES Socccecteecsecés 987,348 36,025 
 .  SPPEEELTE Tee 1,380,733 46,551 
ere 1,270,825 44,568 
SEU hsb eccvereeeus 1,463,297 59,022 
BOGS s 66 ov sederveccees 727,449 35,066 

Talcum, Ground, Etc. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
WOU. csccccsccvcces 12,653,335 82,727 
PRs 60063068 S00esee 20,465,942 117,094 
SORES CeCe RUSS De eCCRS 23,660,095 122,623 
BOON eecreesss Cocces 32,498,066 173,023 
BOIDs 00s see eeceeece 30,434,850 187,871 
Talcum Steatite and French Chalk, 
Crude, 

Pounds. Dollars 
BOOMs 6006 ebosvbesede 2,807,974 23,369 
BOs 605 6005s 004s eS 3,478,711 15,322 


Not stated prior to 1914. 








Tallow. 

Pounds, Dollars 
SPP Tee 984,383 81,640 
De Seevasvuseurves 349,381 25,708 
Se 66460 ese CCCs 490,505 41,710 
BEN 6060+ etccduwecs 3,371,833 231,924 
BOE wHV teres conse ee 12,634,594 823,958 
Tanks, or Vessels, Cylindrical or 


Tubular, for Holding Gas Liquids 
or Other Material, 








Dollars. 
shestusueestnss. j§ a88868 462,025 
SP eee ee 427,697 
PetthicteéevecsdsS  - sate . 499,031 
DEECxeisCetustuivens street 459, S42 
MTT Tee ene ° 226,911 
Tapioca, Tapioca Flour, Cassava or 
Cassady. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
60, 915,112 1,396,198 
52,493,313 1,499, 897 
71,356,085 1,955, 169 
71,304,728 1,590,614 
60,080,060 1,324,184 

Tar and Pitch of Wood. 
Barrels. Dollars. 
1,759 10,448 
677 6,227 
178 2,777 
561 7,946 
129 1,551 








Tartaric of Soda or Potassa, or Ro- 
chelle Salts. 








Pounds. Dollars. 
EMRE da cecnnepeseewas 78,257 9,035 
Ds oksnversséet ane 86,447 11,270 
eer 138,115 16,927 
ENE 00:00 0neesseucas 186,305 23,419 
De betbdatcctccews 253,609 19,244 
Tea, Impure, Waste, Siftings or 

Sweepings for Manufacturing 
Purpose. 

Pounds Dollars 
BRA AeN Cet ividawns 3,735,889 94,302 
Dh +cteedancweve se 5,994,507 161,540 
SK 504% Watencevas 7,168,410 215,938 
rrr 5,213,956 178,302 
Pek inndeeevenet ees 4,739,208 153,360 

Terpin Hydrate. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
PR Adaswhecinew ben 6,929 1,020 
ree 4,477 657 


Not stated prior ‘to 1914. 


Terra Alba, Not Made from Gypsum 
or Plaster Rock. 











Dollars. 

DR céeessiataeen ch” |. eebene 61 

Mecshestanstescun «abated . © <annene 

icckksncisseweds “seas © eee 

DMsvécvsnieeveesas. $$ \anwabs 97 

BE ahickcckkaetaes. § aaeeun 602 

Thorium, Nitrate of 

Pounds. Dollars. 

ne cdaxe naka cine 118,201 37,212 

oe cesecne 118,171 230,395 

DE aKessbopecncece 112,105 212,263 

Mis as:60% sas edakss 144,413 309,260 

| Pre ‘ 78,516 186,385 

Thorium, Oxide and Other Salts of. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Gs kvscvinwsaeecs 2,465 4,075 

Seesacisurenseeeuca 82 359 

Not stated prior to 1914. 

Thymol, 

Pounds. Dollars. 

SR cede aseesced son 19,045 24,765 

Pb cs 0s 0eK es 4,772 12,921 

Not stated prior to 1914. 

Tin, Black, Oxide of, or Cassiterite. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Rn ssidevacasaave 76,558 8,920 

Wa nbdessdhesotene 122,693 35,700 

WOE e ccccsessicccece 82,983 18,536 

Pre ee 19,549 3,022 

Be céecbassenwnacs 49,068 10,798 
Tin | Foil, 

Dollars. 

SAD. o6:4s cs doneses ; ae 688 

SEs s0008 seeeeasene -<-ecens 1,634 

Mb s0edsthesnetiéon niaven 430 

1914 eoeeces = eae eee 649 

Ba v2c0s0002 ‘ ° eoece 1,216 

Tonka Beans. : 

Pounds. Dollars. 

ec tseaneseeenn 23,218 27,616 

| ar roe 91,024 201,131 

SA acdsckenenawds ‘ 783,888 1,140,409 

Ss ctisdéncnnacess 545,156 677,195 

Ds sencseseevadic ‘ 132,119 95,222 
Turmeric. 

Dollars. 

TOAD oo ccccnce Siddiee - "gma 41,605 

Dc pfemacnudwaae  aceede 32,342 

TT rrr acaewa ° 33,735 

1914... cccccvess eneaee 22,978 

cc eeceagexde «|. pabene 10,145 











Turpentine, Spirits of. 


Gallons. Dollars, 

BURR soc cccsccee veces 204,821 108,278 
BUESs Cc cccscscevces ° 61,910 24,780 
eer ° 56,457 19,295 
BONS 060056 6000.0.000 ° 72,679 28,818 
BOADe cece seesscceses 13,680 5,095 

Turpentine, Venice. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

112,053 20,702 

83,362 9,816 

60,678 9,169 

112,010 17,434 

20,904 8,172 





Ultramarine, Dry, in Pulp or Mixed 
with Water. 

















Pounds. Dollars 
BEER sc sos bccerseee can'cet 63,817 
BED s vv vcvesscoesess 91 66,435 
DEED c ct vecccvesssse. 695, 938 62,250 
SO ressie3<sdiices 901,203 78,38 
BOAO s bc bcrcccevesens 641,381 7 
Umber, Crude, Not Powdered, 

Washed or Pulverized. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
BEB? ©6665 06 064853068 2,557,313 13,265 
BOAR ec cccccccveccece 2,962,166 3,3 
BOE bCNectcecccccues 5. 256,077 
PIOEGs cas sscesecices 1,069,059 

*Covers period July 1 to October 3, 1913 
only. Stated as ‘‘Umber and Umber Earths’”’ 
after October 3, 1913. 
Umber, Powdered, Washed or Pul- 
verized. 

Pount is Dollars 
DS 50 0e0dbs4050 60 2,331 6,372 
BPE) 066 0:05.08 8066600 11,283 
BN 0.6000 600 060 6088 11,217 
PROBA. cc eecs 2,478 

*Covers period July 1 to October 3, 1913. 

only. Stated as ‘‘Umber and Umber Earths” 
after October 3, 1913. 


Umber, Ground in Oil or Water. 
Pounds Dollars 


ae 6,789 444 
BARS ccccces 5,463 399 
EBs 6st cessnee 6,083 380 
*1914 2,538 156 

*Covers period July 1 to October 3, 1913, 
only. Stated as ‘‘Umber and Umber Earths’’ 
after October 3, 1913. 


Umber and “Umber Earths. 





Pounds. Dollars 

TOPE, oc ccccsccoccece 3,381,919 25,798 

ROEDs oc ecsegecessses ,225,537 36,128 

Included in the three preceding classes prior 
to 1914. 


Oxide and Salts of. 
Dollars. 


Uranium, 











12,651 
15,024 
séebue 21, 435 
seveue 5,782 
eovece 1,969 
Valonia. 
Pounds Dollars 
Eber cctesetens 207,088 
WEG 6wer.cn eon es 24,680 
ie wbarvcbegeeeecse 79,610 
a ee 116,406 
BPE coco eeusesuce 6, 352,190 88,061 
*Quantity not stated prior to 1912. 
Vanilla Beans. 
Pounds Dollars 
MNEs 60t0s0ntecreune 1,140,640 1,953,328 
ive ess eseveencces 841,639 2,025, 153 
PEs 6 ccccersévecece 1,049,617 2 641, 574 
| rr 694,531 17 39,674 
BEE nccnesovescccees 749,146 1,839,995 
Vanillin. 
Ounces Dollars. 
cbeetstienwesé en 140 34 
DE cvenbesdecesoee Weegee.” qo enbixce 
SOEs bececes 880 171 
DNs ccceccetsescase 33,668 6,446 
Bs ocdedeescnseues 451 98 
Varnish, Gold Size, or Japan. 
Dollars. 
PeeGiccpecstscessoes 8 savas 8,706 
Bec kcccntcestsccoae .. saenede 10,228 


Not ‘stated prior to 1914. 





Varnish Spirit. 











Gallons. Dollars. 
BE aciavoscncieses 7,319 9,691 
Be occ csdcvecseves 5,272 16,827 
BEs cc eccescesecces 1,475 4,078 
SEs wHasdceneseoves 10,127 24,329 
EUs. 0 60sseceqensves 581 1,937 
Varnish, All Other. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
28,641 52,284 
24,312 48,853 
25,093 51,710 
16,888 31,032 
27,943 51,791 
Venetian Red. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
OE ccevedueseeawne 2,350,303 25,242 
Mts 6060scace eden’ 2, 228,593 18,438 
Mas oben cesrceesces 2,989,104 23,649 
Bs £64660 008060000 3,858,611 33,077 
Da ccacncaveesseue 2,478,959 20,677 
Verdigris, Acetate and Sub-Acetate 
of Copper. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
PRs accdccssnsesnne 86,010 6,608 
Bae éesecccesneesoe 211,339 4,973 
obec sues eseew as 55,465 7,053 
OO Pree 19,009 2,530 
0 rr eee ee 17,569 2,491 
Vermilion Reds. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
DD) cdbneeetéses wee 96,141 53,040 
kien sckndeesen reese 38,838 
Db e668 ceneteess ° 85,337 44,753 
MNS + 6604340008606 72,881 34,379 
Bsccchensoesendee 95, 659 68,697 
Wafers, Unleavened, or Not Edible. 
Dollars. 
‘ee0K0 32,197 
iesaas 29,598 
everse 28,564 
oseees 32,816 
Saad 26,556 
Wash Blue Containing Ultramarine. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
129,800 13,786 
112,234 14,2690 
97,220 13,332 
© ncoee 12,906 
‘ckven 6,485 





*Quantity not stated after 1913. 





OIL PAINT AND 


Wax, Mineral. 











Pounds. Dollars. 
BER 640660660056 R008 5,809,416 481,744 
1912 $OCCCCOeCECCO 5,508,862 440,925 
BORO s So eKvssrecesces 6,440,878 507, 656 
1914 060065 F000 eee 7,974,157 537,684 
BOIS. cccvcsccseueoss 6,284,757 401,500 

Wax, Vegetable. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
BPE cbs 0c rave eseses 4,188,179 836,021 
ROEM s cov ccssevvccces 4,564,928 1,080,198 
Bees teccesesscerése 5,542,474 1,152,738 
SOIR Ce cv vrererreees 4,336,276 1,043,337 
RORDs 66 ceencreceseus 5,388,398 999,535 

Whalebone, Unmannufactured, 

Pounds. Dollars. 
BUEE 6 666-6686060% 91,435 
DUE 6h ev bs cctecsaws 44,587 
1913 12,686 
BONES 66 seecetecceeee 24 11,781 
ROMP 6 e0vsseees 40, Oss 68, 262 


White Lead, and All Pigments Con- 
taining Lead, 





Pounds. Dollars. 
ROEM bt sececvess 59,9 88,878 
1) 46,920 
APES r 660665 ecceKeedt 46,527 
BOUBs sccccccvevesese 656,884 44,436 
rt TP TET ETT Cree 514,876 35,743 


Whiting and Paris White, Dry. 





Pounds. Dollars. 
ROBE 6 600-0 00bt eens 4,656,958 8, 
IDADs sce: Ce sencode 3,729,155 
Serer ree oe 3 7 
BOEBs cecces 
| 
Wicking, Lamp, Stove or Candle, 


Made of Cotton or Other Veg- 
etable Fiber. 





Pounds. Dollars 
BOOBs cé6cee iweeveeee 58,970 18, —_ 
a ee 52,492 
EOE Coat anucsave 44,653 
1914 47,208 
1915 ; 37,932 

Witherite. 

Pounds Dollars 
BER 6 660650880 4,254,068 33,790 
oo} eer 2,205, 896 16,476 
BONES 6660 Ceo re duber 2,109,842 15,22 
BOIS, ccccccovces 1,223,926 7,927 
BOO 6 6b 08beseees 838,292 6,674 

Wood Flour. 

P ounds. Dollars 
Sl) SPP rrr 35 438 
1912 30,802 
Bs b6cceececaes 62,447 
RNs 6 6.0:6.006008:02 84,751 
i915 60,131 








DRUG REPORTER 


Zine Bearing Ores, Including Cala- 











mine, 
Tons, Zinc 
gross contents, 
weight. pounds. Dollars. 
THUR s sesccceeve 29,542 22,407,108 391,872 
IOISs coccovece - 6,244 3.769 a 79,464 
BOIS. wc cccveves 27,481 25,214,528 526,17% 
OTS. cccccccsee 14,402 11,762,861 169,986 
BOND s ccccccesee 17,341 14,259,176 $21,135 
Zine, Chloride of. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1911 1,311,185 34.978 
1912 1,182,441 $3,135 
1913 1,252,319 =. 078 
1914 789,296 3 
1915. 194, 250 5, 5805 
Zine Dust. 
Pounds. Dollars 
1911 4,2" 204,836 
1912 202,740 
1913 317,492 
1914 223,775 


1915 132,822 





Zine, Oxide, Dry. 


Pounds. Dollars 
BOERS e660 scab eee ees 5,262,770 331,337 
ROU s 6006 5sss veevees 4,842,948 310,32 
ROIS: cvccvesscesuvss 6,148,120 389,485 
MIDIS: wecssesseseeve 1,408,162 88,410 


*Figures are for July 1 to October 3, 1913 





Stated separately after October 3, 1913 
Zine, Oxide of, Ground Dry. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
1914.. %,315 5, 807 309,106 
1915.... 34 148,145 
Zine, Oxide of, Ground in or Mixed 

with Oil or Water. 

Pounds. Dollars 
1914 292,571 21,595 
1915 156,451 11,525 

Zine Sulphate. 

Pounds Dollars 
S913. <6 45,423 2,042 
tl 76,890 2,983 
PUR 6 veescuse isan ds 23,778 817 
BOIS i covvcovesns oes 107.065 2,176 
BONG e best ersvcsee 68,940 1,027 

Zine, Sulphide of, White. 

Pounds. Dollars 
WR ceddsesesnaties 5,409,520 145.201 
BEEMs vivcrcvesseeces 6,325,072 157,921 
rere 5,163,642 144,812 
EPR evecetecvesvves 1,338,999 42,139 
a 283,356 8,979 





Domestic Exports from the United States 














FISCAL YEARS 
Acid, Sulphuric. 
Fyeete Dol lars. 
WAS. ccccecsesvces c 
BEN 666s 6vstovcese . 
PER ec ccecccsseseeess 
BOIS. wccce 2,131, 
Be oe uéatesence 46,771,510 
Acids, All Other. 
Doilars. 
a ee 319,900 
Si itesncivanseveg | °--euoaws 364,207 
TOUR. cccccsccess aces.  webdes 364,347 
BUR evteccestsacsse 8 =©=©—©6 “668608 357,035 
MOUs scsscvanasesng) 0 T aeeeus 2,611,741 
Alcohol, Wood. 
Proof gallons. Dollars, 
Ride cineseesse 1,962,336 881,991 
Bb 05460 bebseee due 1,565,368 685,565 
ROR. £0 cc ccnvdciceces 1,837, 178 788,143 
BOEGs cc ccceesecocsse 1,598,776 652,486 
| PererrrrerrT rere 944,374 458,846 
Aleohol, All Other, Including Pure, 
Neutral or Cologne Spirit. 
Proof gallons. Dollars. 
Co errr re 35,231 19,820 
BREA ceccsones eeccce 25,440 11,336 
Ba 6000 0ede asecees 151,232 58,346 
TNs 00 ccc cence ccccs 187,845 67,72: 
Perr TTT rere 200,455 108,985 


Asphaltum and Manufactures of. 





1,640, oar 








1,493,433 
Asphaltum, Unmanufactured,. 
Tons. Dollars. 
BUEN s puksdeedewesxee 24,221 565,581 
Pestencestivonsee 32,001 707, 997 
Sry re ree 54,560 1,164,486 
1914 PP CT TT TTerrs 49,831 1,131,086 
PE caeitracncesous 28,553 616,240 
Asphaltum, Manufaétured. 
Dollars. 
PMiskinetaatescak i Seanbe 302,971 
Weisbccecce Faeavasse! ~~ eaanen 462,885 
BEEeecksedesceeteens i <«eeees 475,541 
DEG ASeEesARSRSaaee <eweese 362,347 
DSisineebevesesan. ©. xaeave 400, 154 
Baking Powder. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
2,187,727 631,690 
2,615,138 750,748 
2 844,575 £44,826 
2,725. 964 790,274 
3,376,780 881,879 
Bark, Extract of, for Tanning. 
Dollars. 
SER cated cuwbesnncke coece 336,600 
| ES ee cece 404,024 
Citicakhhescasde* \ asdeKe 524,063 
Diestsieebieneasa - -_eeaeen 629,941 
We etcéacatscaxdes: |. season 2,226,457 
Dollars. 
19,935 
57,319 
46,499 
26,939 
21,424 
Doliars. 
31,404 
32,556 
’ 33,131 
1914 cackeatenedeadan 96,215 27,292 
«Dad bia haan 181,328 57,971 








ENDING JUNE 30. 


Bones. 

















Included in Bones, He Horns, Etc.,’’ 
prior to 1915. 
Bones, Hoofs, Horn, Etc. 
Dollars. 
WE nctocvasecieess sébn000 162,009 
Not stated after 1912. 
Calcium Carbide. 
Pounds. Dollars 
BOUL . ccccccccccccecs 26,607. 804 755,940 
Bl 6499000006 0000% $2,397,802 936,609 
CO eee 33,419,375 990,027 
MENG ord6d0cssenssen 32,845,649 962,040 
Geen skcencovasées 1,097,952 
Candles. 
Pounds Dollars 
SEs seucas eececcees 3,194,492 291,417 
BiB co csseceseveecce 2.782.439 255,075 
WOUB ec ces cccseescnese 2.595,912 246,274 
Bebe sectscveseetwes 3, 47,7 776 283,018 
eee 4,230,026 417,345 





Celluloid and Manufactures of. 








Dollars. 
Wed eavccevecesecccs | aesees 1,694,214 
Bs ceeeessstégonse 8 8 8=©— wens 2,034,371 
Dees ataneeckeoeecsce #$j|jé§ ctsde0 a 6 9 046 
SEGK ce coeedesesaeee: jj ¥eeees ,38 S7. 541 
SOUReAesetcdesaseech 8 =§©8 8=§6 gee aes 722,850 
Cement, Hydraulic. 
Barrels (380 Ibs.) Dollars 
EGE sa kseecinewasene 2,971,274 4,349,290 
Dtedcsentevescesee 3,423,747 5,083,046 
DEE se Cb ecdesiieees 3,999,715 5,822,107 
DEEDie ceed sedeebeee 2,391,453 2,382,282 
| TTT ECT TT Tee 2,361,451 3,241,686 
Chalk. 

Dollars 

Bi Reciccncsctepasece adeses 122,490 
WPiBcccvcvcssesecece 8 §§ ebaes 56,414 
Bib cuvcetccsuseses” ij e6ee00 49,478 
Di nAsineeheieance. -  necece 40.154 
Pi kepascaxcepence, § °_-exauee 51,175 

Charcoal, 

Dollars. 

DEE. Vkdcakeceebnsen. ~. cadwnts 27,317 
Eeemiccavecescsencés | odnnes 45,726 
Peuebccsscccceceess 8  - § eweece 73. 020 
Devan sseebecsaeiae. —  >xdbnes 81,997 
BPS Vedccsceeseeese #8620 105,009 

Chewing Gum, 

Dollars. 

idéctaccassenees  ' exacne 89,129 
BOTes ccsce ecvsensees oe 164,311 
Sees ccneesssanecase | e065 186.944 
Peeaeecasscacusacuge 4 - . #80026 178,630 
Secs cdedrtapeesede. |) seneee 281,433 

Coal Tar. 

Barrels. Doilars. 

a re ie ane 90,829 121.375 
Se sdesccdnwvaeneee 22,676 59,390 
121,168 152, 273 

22.150 3,145 

21,317 39° 647 

Copper, Pigs, Ingots, and Bars, 

Pounds. Dollars. 

oo Ser rye - 740,240.212 120,685,914 
BTSs ccccccces sesees 864,602.721 128,127.408 
Bh 6 catbida eae deke 581,773,537 81,946,522 


Not separately stated prior to 1913. 





Copper, Plates and Sheets, 


Pounds. Dollars. 
61,050, 138 10,928.960 
71,855,725 10, 690,504 
24,355,789 5,103,778 


“Not separately stated prior to 1913. 





ot separately stated prior 


Copper, 
Pounds. 
41,459 201 


82, 503,4 





63,505, 157 





Copper, Sulphate 








to 1913. 


85 






Rods and Wire. 


Dollars. 
7,217,166 
5,298,685 
8,004,628 


Pounds. Dollars 
WEL oc ccccesvesenctes 6,: 318,042 269, 684 
SEEM eso c bere sseuees ee 9: 28 287,481 
BOESs bv bccsesccveves 262,561 
WIS. cc socsccccceces : 330,007 
WG ecccvetcvvcevecs 10; 238; 808 445,580 
Figures for 1911 are for six months only, 
January to June, inclusive. 
Cork, Manufactures of. 
Dollars 
BPERsbibetocvecicces' ste ¥ew 168,267 
PEE Doccctseveceseacss |  ¢b50b% 294,046 
BPE e cc cenessceesees 8  b0tene 339,436 
BOUMebeessésevetéves jj.§§ésee08 | iiuuuaE 
BURP esccseccesesecss  ‘sverine 211,795 
Dyes and Dyestuffs. 
Dollars. 
BORResicvsibeceedice  — 680008 325.519 
INEM bchvceovvvsscsss  tenwes 314,694 
SOESiccvvvessscteoseds§  |§§ cesees 347.656 
PMiceusesetecsesss 8 ovtnen 356,919 
POs cecvivsvesrins  __ eehben 1,775,925 
Ege Yolks, Cannea Eggs, Etc. 
Dollars. 
PORES tA e ce btcesceeé 5.353 
29,541 
1913 67,854 
1914 47,968 
| ee 88,865 
Emery and Other Abrasive Wheels. 
Dollars. 
1013... 809,720 
BEG sa seececseseses 665,778 
WEP ecveseveccsséce,. .. Weevoe 736,879 
Not separateiy stated prior to 1913. 


Fertilizers, Phosphate Rock, Ground 


or Unground, 

















Not Acidulated. 


Tons Dollars. 
1911 1,208,340 9,068,839 
RWB s 0 640.00 8600-0808 Ae 212.957 8,982,934 
Stated separately after 1912- see following 
classes 
Fertilizers, Phosphate High-Grade 
Hard Rock. 
Tons Dollars 
1913.. 4,942,000 
Sree 4,753,3. 
BOE cede svstenveses 460, 0% 
Fertilizers, Phosphate Rock, Land 
Pebble. 
Tons Dollars. 
BRE s co ctcecscedseee 777.898 4,577,962 
Pet Gssesvesseanead 1,000,630 5, 857.969 
Me tees 222,472 276,759 
Fertilizers, Phosphate Rock, All 
Other. 
Tons Dollars 
1913.. 794 4,127 
ROUGE... ccccccosssece 1,906 6,516 
BORO s 0c ttcntncusteas 57 5,888 
Fertilizers, All Other. 
Tons rox 
DUNN 6se0eeewe 54.251 1,652.293 
Keni Wank eens 63,565 a 890. 74 
Ds <caksstanw 74.834 1,875,999 
Bhs 6:6006:0800 000082 61,601 1,360,903 
PE hed eeeC Ks 89,204 2,128,190 
Flavoring Extracts and Fruit Juices, 
Dollars. 
Bas éusenadeevewade 138,354 
iG sdadcessaekudas 173,402 
BDU vccctccesssescse 8 8 =| de earne 132.990 
te eee 106,892 
Mk chvscuntcctoane ~ . aeedae 136,742 
Fly Paper. 
Dollars. 
ee 177.917 
1912 181,280 
1913 178,175 
1914 217.857 
1915 115,921 
Dollars. 
ae RPP EET TCET TE 41.973 
Pee nshaedenesednee 56,319 
ittivdcidadaaadea 65,3282 
Ses Sc avh sastdedees ee 38,691 
Weeeoveciecceuadecssn “f ‘waner ° 30,699 
Ginseng. 
Pound Dollars. 
Dts rs eiseededbnnes 153.999 1,088,202 
De deciceeuseeda ee 155,308 1,119,301 
poe o steak aap 221,901 1,685,731 
stiles eae ddeeene 224 005 1,832,686 
Ba konxvastaksess 103,184 919,931 
Glass Bottles, Vials, Demijohns, 
Carboys and Jars. 
Dollars. 
anwar 808,327 
pated 711.353 
uneeen 772,427 





Not separately stated prior to 1913. 





Glass, Cylinder. Crown and Common 


Window. 
Boxes (50 sq. ft.) 
Wea Rccecscacctencsos 8 8 €©|©6Seenne 
Psasteseaneaceees © § subane 
Pewésdaséscsaneaene © venneds 
Seiticcsrcatessnnsss  ##<ewnke 
Bt AAvedasnaeeane 489,288 
Figures for 1911 are for six 
January to June, inclusive. 
stated prior to 1915. 
Glass, Plate. 
Square feet. 
POUR cskcnde scene . 88.596 
TRdcceccbneesnness 222.200 
WM cccccevecesende 165.129 
DEN dba ecbthsnKos 74,867 
Sra aasaasdenioaas 2,730,046 
Figures for 1911 are for six 
January to June, inclusive. 
Glass, All Other. 
WEL. .ccdcce Socebess. Seeune 
Seeedcastessenecce -. “atvieak 
WR dscteeesseevess: © deens 
ERUDs ccccccescvedeces oe 
rr. et 
Glucose. 
Pounds. 
DRG cds keke sensentas 87,481,782 
ear 126.295.0045 
a Onevaeswess 148 SAK, 04 
1914 onsRenueue - 182,680,878 
See edahseeersoncess 125,434, 878 
Glue. 
Pounds. 
207,966 

















059,952 
7 





eeeer 


Dollars. 
21,339 
114,109 
434.261 
311,339 
1.443.113 


months only, 
Quantity not 


Dollars. 
29.683 
50.754 
58,830 
85, 767 

831,727 


months only, 


Dollars. 
3,095,369 
3,229,290 
2,892,124 
2,871,164 
2,511,450 


Dollars. 
2,596,220 
2,911,736 
8,682.271 
3,706,284 
3,103,561 


Dollars 
242,755 
814.999 
278,619 
258,611 

8,136 


8 








Grape Sugar. 


Pounds. 
BOER cecrccccces sees 87,089,449 
ROEM s ce ceseccccccces 44,761,214 
BPMs Oveesvevecccese 41,783,642 
BOUB. cc ccvscccccvece 36,850,496 
1915 COneroosouce 33,027,630 


Dollars 
792,089 
1,005,161 
970,025 
799,635 
781,672 


Grease and Soap Stock 


1911; see 


MORE sesccvcssccsess 
Stated separately 
classes. 


after 


Grease, Lubricating. 


Soap 


Grease, 








Dollars. 
5,177,581 
following 





2,384,395 


Stock and Other, 


Dollars. 





sousse 8 =—Ss(s HOS 4,266, ‘097 7 
Hair, Unmannufactured, 

Dollars. 

PURRscceeedecserees 64 b00 1,449,157 
BOIS. cccccscveccoces 1,085,038 
WAGs scccesscecsesee j e68000 1,402,189 

Honey. 

Dollars. 

SARs sees ciccessdve 81.649 
BMEMccbesecsetoseeses §§§§ cb0068 212,652 
ROT sc ccsccce Cosseee  j sesece 182,252 
BERS Ch pbcoecenseces 35,669 
ERMC este bccesoseece 8 =©=©—©§ @ee008 114,038 












Waste. 
ENED lob seevscesses . 
BPMs eCbnbetcoveese  ceeces 
PEC SeeOecccvensess i$. sbbee~ 

Included in Bon Hoofs, Horns, 

prior to 1913 

Hops. 

Pounds 
BEe 002 00cccceseene 13,104,774 
FOUR coccccsveccvess 12, 190,663 
PEED se veccceseccovces 17,691,195 
BOE Rr ce scccecsevcses 24. 262,896 
BS 665 660 0b 650008 16,210,443 
Iron, Pig. 
Tons 

BGR. oes 52,807 
Sb arsteersvecsves 185,985 
BBs 66 Sc0cscccecess 287,05 
BE Rs bb cb ce ss cccdoue 291,995 
BED ccccscccccoses 130,594 

Lard. 

Pounds 


476,107 S57 





481.457.7192 
475,531,908 
Lard Compounds and Other Substi- 

tates for Lard. 
- Pounds. 

















1911 
DKventrvesieseane 
PUG 66S 0 cecceeevess 
SMEG io. c cccccccccce 58,303,504 
Seb visascsnennve 69,950,614 
Lard, Neutral, 
Pounds 
PG sites ss whemead 62,517,909 
Desvetecuges 44,777, 
BPERetasseones 29, 
TE Cheetbesnsucens 26,021,054 
Lead Pigs and Bars. 
Pounds. 
PNR baceeccccceere 193,024,221 
Not stated prior to 1915. 
Lime, 
Barrels. 
0 eee as 183.597 
S608 NSenecteKe 228,014 
bns6stueeve wes oe 284, 685 
Dh ishnssabaceran 285,749 
ee 169,078 
Lime, Acetate. 
Pounds. 
256 
415 
838 





68, 160,224 
24,673,247 


Malt. 
Bushels. 
A ee 117,882 
Sr 76,696 
TOES. ccccccces ° 370,957 
SC SVesbNOE KORO RS 330.608 
| errr 2,153,060 






5 
14,402 { 
52,440,133 


Horn Tips, Strips and 


Dollars 
102,705 
61,180 
16,182 
Etc.,’° 





3, 848, 020 


Dollars. 
2,475, 696 
2,658,428 
4,141,210 
2.859, 830 
2 071,308 


Dollars 
9,217 
090,441 
187, 326 


1 








Dollars 
¥ 070, 967 





i. 489, i 39 
6,045, 752 


Dollars. 





3,022,32 


Dollars. 
7,926, 604 


Dollars. 
138,958 
175,363 
214,545 
200,437 
117,644 





2. 221, "427 


1. 560,933 
486,405 


Dollars 
103,099 
86,323 
300,480 
270,059 
2,301,535 


Medical and Surgical Instruments. 


DN cKébicttseindes wheaed 

DC coe6sUeheKersne:  . ebeeard 

DMttschentpiasnds _. seedes 
Not stated. prior to 1913. 


Dollars. 
222,650 
206,421 
560,741 


Medicines, Patent or Proprietary. 





MURRtadatasesetGeses- ~« - @6seve 
1912, eccece 
1913.. coccce 
PE necccescoecnces econ 
ern se ee ° 
Metal Polish. 
a eoenwee ee 
CD tiicietekcaciees adie 
NG 56: harsa ka ats it ee 
MEAs scescecsseceses coos 
DU Cnddekeskbeneess ececces 
Mucilage. 
Dsendeenesehnaees #-“kovRes 
i renbn0dees6ae 
31913.. 


1914. 
1915.. 








Pounds 
1911 1 109 
1912.. 1,454,156 
1913 1,458,128 
1914 1,260,681 
Aaah 446s cokar es 1,018,286 


oil Cake, Corn, 


Pounds, 


Dt Ecneesicesioansoe 83,384,870 
DCs sbe<:séoesne ube 72,490 021 
DEA Gans cectscesins 76 262,846 
DR bierenceeeweces 59.030, 423 
Mcccccccesscccecce §€©=646,680,1355 


Dollars. 
6,783,020 
7,541,650 
7,110,493 
6,721,978 
7,130,379 


Dollars. 
135,390 
139,608 
127.898 
162,504 
167,277 


Dollars. 
24,127 
29,729 
26,238 
26,182 
14,504 


Dollars 
52,696 





66,614 
57,205 


51,081 


Dollars. 
1,115,986 
1,035,291 
1,131,330 

909, 407 
798,206 








OIL PAINT AND 








Oil Cake, Cottonseed, 
Pounds, Dollars 
BOTA: cecsevattiveces 804,596,955 10,153,475 
BOEBs 86:6:66000008s+00 1,293, 690,138 17,325, 858 
WOES: vcvccvecsvotes 1,128,092,36 15,225.798 
IBIS s csiccvesvoccevs 799,974, 252 11,007,441 
IOIG. cccsccccsccsese 1,222, 699, 889 15,452,126 


Oil Cake, Flaxseed or Linseed, 
Pounds. 


Dollars 
8,361,666 


9,735,022 





91f 12, 982 ,423 
BOIS. cccccccssceccce , 868,639 9, 6£ 379 
BOID. vevvccesciveese 524,794,434 9,048,061 

Oil Cake, All Other. 
Pounds, Dollars. 
TDAZ. sevccccsscvecse 8,924,033 132,534 

MOIS. ccceccesscscccs 6, 886,270 104,701 
1914. vccccccccess os 8,484,936 100,445 
LDIGs wc cccsescsccece 9,900,878 126,414 

Not stated prior to 1912, 
Olileake Meal, Cottonseed. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1915. csecccccssveese 256,365,126 3,474,244 
Not stated prior to 1915. 


Oil, Animal, Fish, Except Whale. 





Gallons. Dollars. 
CIPER ce vsceecicesesne 42,058 aoe 
361,13 

§ 501,2 297 

WO14 . ccccccccccscese 448,366 125, 675 > 

IDIG. .coccsccscscces 88,880 29,802 

*Figures for 1911 are for six months only, 
January to June, inclusive. 

Oil, Animal, Lard. 
Gallons. Dollars 




















BOLL . se vcvee 120,094 90,72 
TOES. cccessecces 207,337 i 
IDIS. ccsccsessese 154,983 
BONG. cectcoersscsces 110,199 
TOUS. .ccccccccsccces 184,019 

*Figures for 1911 are for six months only, 
January to June, inclusive. 

Oil, Animal, Oleo. 
Pounds. Dollars 
OTOL .. wcccececseeses 138,696,906 13,658, 762 
WDUZS. wcccccccceseses 126,467,124 13,434, 018 
IIS. ccvcccscrcveove 92,849,757 10, 8¢ 
1914. .cccccocceccece 97,017,065 10,156 
TOIG. .cccccccccssces 80,481,496 9,341,188 
*Includes ‘‘neutral lard’’ prior to 1911. 
Olls, Animal, Not Otherwise Speci- 
fled. 
Gallons. Dollars 
1911 1,019,478 681,096 
IDES: cc cccccesecsess 1,019,412 754,342 
IBIS. .vcccccccececes 1,603 970,717 
WLS. cevcsccccsovess 891,05 609,294 
ROED. accrncsseceseos 559,197 405,635 
Oils, Mineral, Crude. 
Gallons Dollars 
ae 185,190, 761 6, 
BGIS. nvcccccceccsccn Meahae ( 
1913... ox coee 105,64 
ee tens 146,47 
Pcs cc ceees 
Oil, Mineral, Illuminating. 
Gallons Dollars 
SORE oo cnc caneccesese 1,022,311,042 57,476,494 
SUES. kdiccecsiscciosn Oe 59,845,823 
WOES. wccvcccccsccces 1,048, 894,297 66, 189,265 
BeBe cetscesccccsees 1,157,283,310 74,500,162 
See 886,316,740 53,607,082 


Oil, Mineral, Lubricating and Heavy 
Paraffin. 





Gallons Dollars 

PORES ace vhecesstcven 173 642, 195 22 61, 19) 
POEM conewees 202,125, .271 
WDIS. cccccccccccccece 213,671,499 410 
BBEGs ccccvccsccsvcccsce 196,884,696 .959 
BDIB. ccccccceces --. 214,429,099 28) 499.7 786 
Oils, Mineral, Naphthas, Ete., Gaso- 

line. 
Gallons Dollars. 
81,698, 917 10,831,490 


21,699,475 
17,603,317 





stated prior to 1913. 


*N tt separately 





Oils, Mineral, Naphthas, Ete., All 
Other. 
Gallons. Dollars. 
IDEB. ccececccescrces 2 14 1,878 
WEG ccccccesesceace 5, ,210 
IDIB. wccccceccrccccce 94,335, 128 10,296,928 
Not separately stated prior to 1913. 
Oils, Mineral, Residuum, Including 
Tar and All Other from Which 


Light Bodies Have Been 
Distilled. 





Dollars. 
3,680,925 








168,339,478 4,386,902 

Stated separately after 1912; see following 
classes. 

Oils, Mineral, Residuum, Etec., Gas 

Oil and Fuel. 

Gallons. Dollars. 

IDIS.crccvccccssses . 820,529,925 8,305,715 

WOUS .cccceccccccccs . 475,143,205 13,747,863 

ROEM eo ob svcvensideons 672 931, 878 18,543,000 

Oils, Mineral, Residuum, Etec., Gas 


- Oil and Fuel for Vessels Engaged 
in Foreign Trade, 














Barrels. Dollars. 

IDIB. .cccccsccescese 2,898,393 2,567,017 
Not stated prior to 1915. 

Oils, Mineral, Residuum, Ete., All 

Other. 

Gallons Dollars. 

ORR cncsccssecais ae 27,513,568 496,237 

TPOGs cr rciccceresces 113,370,245 i 9 7, 719 

MBean cccccesseases 9,952,970 230,552 

Oil, Corn. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

DOT io ks cessed etneses 25,316,799 , 1,573,605 

DUG gétcckaneneeasas 23,866, 146 1,526,931 

RPUMs cesececeneséoenn 19, 739,622 1,292,009 

Sn «sareoss¥esnaey 18, 281 576 1,307,204 

PER hccncaenusGaand 17,689,635 1)302, 159 

Oil, Cottonseed, 

Pounds. Doilars. 

17,127,369 

dle 24, one 223 

PU cc Sobceeseseces 315, 20,736,972 

Rca cieececasesa cs 192.963. 079 13, ,179 

Senteckaseckskions 318,366,525 21,872,948 

Oil, Linseed. 

Gallons. Dollars. 

175, — 164,879 

5 208,591 

874,461 

134,540 

660,089 















DRUG REPORTER 











Oils, Vegetable, All Other Fixed or 
Expressed. 
Dollars 
292,757 
359,391 
42 268 
338,956 
1,198,852 
Oil, Peppermint, 
Pounds. 
BOLD ac cccvccccccceee 123,420 
IDIZ. icccvvcveseccce 155,740 
1913. ..coee eeecesese 144,663 
BOIS. coccsocccsseses 117,809 : 
OLB. scoscccceccccce 184,981 384,593 
Oils, Vegetable, All Other, Volatile. 


Dollars 








Butter, 


Dollars 


Imitation 
Pounds. 

BOT ov cscsececcecees 3,794,939 

BOER s cocccccsvevcese 5,629,425 


Oleomargarine, 








All Other. 


Dollars 


Paints, Dry Colors, 








856 


1,072,736 














Not stated prior to 1913. 
Paints, Ready Mixed, 
Gallons Dollars 
211,580 
1,096,335 
SM, 700 
Paints, White Lead. 
Pounds Dollars 
i Lt OPE eerererern 15,756,488 944,205 
BOLE. cccvscsccccsess 16,845,154 1,015,506 
ADLS. wc cccevcccccese 19,660,810 1,070,646 


Not stated prior to 1913, 
r 


Paints Not Elsewhere Specified, 
eluding Crayons. 


Dollars 






BMA Rcosceccusccetees 608060 3,604,384 
Wi cctsenscecccese 8 = 0 6eseses 3,864,507 
BUND cesccestoaceses 8  vesues 1,802,049 
1914 Ccccccsccecoen | c88eve Ba ), 863 
PURMecseceesesevsrss 8 =| 0s Ca wese ay 494 

Paraffin and Paraffin Wax. 
Pounds Dollars 





6.51 
10,589,843 








Perfumeries, Cosmetics and All Toi- 
let Preparations, 














BEGRsseeseesadeseses  j “se0ee0 
RUE C0666 0000 040es 8 8 = <860eee 
Es 004060 ces eeeres eevees 1,441, 982 
1014 OSocseceeses |§ceeece 1,620.87 
Setevessnaasdseets  j|j§«beeas 1 715,050 
Petroleum Jelly. 
Dollars 
SPOUT ETL eT ee senene 536,637 
PREG ccccdconssesces |. sesses 661,889 
SPAM cccctsanccsecce _.. e6eene 838,842 
Not stated prior to 1913, 
Plaster of Paris. 
Dollars 
BPl ib cccccecvcsesees  «§$$ssnsc 16,641 
ID1Z. coe Scebbsessce i ijj.§§ @#6e0% 20,830 
WBiBsccccsecesooncss i= 606608 
MbRdccussecesesteta  wenane 
1915 eudasseeseeeo  «weewe 
Platinum, Unmanufactured,. 
Ounces. Dolle 
495 
1,710 
1,299 
273 
1,397 53,266 








Manufactures of. 

















Platinum, 
Dollars. 
suede 88,029 
ceccce 108, 105 
eecece 126,013 
cevvee 71,172 
énuwse 27,101 
Plambago or Graphite, Unmanufac- 
tured, 
Pounds. Dollars. 
4, si. 128 
5,37 3, S80 f 
2,524,081 152, 446 
Plumbago or Graphite, Manufac- 
tures of, 
1911 116,508 
1912 167,299 
1913 175,583 
1914 269,499 
1915 
Quicksilver. 
Pounds. Dollars. 


34,005 20,610 
24,231 14,817 
40,410 21, 885 
64,190 32,241 
222,927 15 55, O89 





Dollars. 








SU RAséeseeniaoweaa 8 8 6 Rename 1,043,397 
1912 seccccee eese 8 = ot ee 1,208,957 
1913 ;cAinbaeehees:. + waeees 1,427,695 
PeMGGcctehsneeesaen.~ . eabnase 1,029,127 
1915. eisneeanness oseece 880,944 
Surgical Appliances (Not Including 
Instruments). 

Dollars. 
Dseississhctedhe: axabes 973,733 
DA sseSendeseehah  weeahre 1,228,467 
RR ee eee 4,418,303 


Not stated prior to 1913. 








Roots, Herbs and Barks, Crude, Not 































Mixed. 

Dollars. 

SUED Teeveeeeueeeses #&§=§ veseus 563,862 
BOER cicccssescccess  ##§$ weoees 549,877 
IDIS. ccrcccccvcccese ee 424,312 
WUE. ccccscecssessss j= schveor 513,071 
ROIS. wecccccvesseses cose 470,090 

Rosin. 

Barrels. Dollars, 

BOR. ve be berbenvesse 2,189,607 14,067,335 
BOABe cb occ civesiceese 2,474,460 16,462, 850 
BOA: cesccccvcscvese 2,806,046 17,359,145 
BONG s ccccsevccseenss 2,417,950 11,217,316 
OED s oc cccrsssceveds 1,372,516 6,220,321 

Salt. 

Pounds Dollars. 

RGALs 6bss csressves 102,032,616 329, 255 
ROIS. so ccccscccvvoce 111,008,966 383,062 
BOLD et evcnesces eeee 128,055,915 441,67! 
EWE sc ccvestseesesee 148,931,265 542,783 
1915... sc etenesoes 165,619,366 616,132 

Seed, Cotton. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

1911 13,224,347 209,944 
BOER s a ccrccccecsetivn 64,060,276 727,100 
BULB > 6 0:00.00.6065.60000 24,048,647 328,988 
RAs 0-00 0.60:600068 668 ¢ 2,384 215,115 
RUEG > ca vetcvevecoess 39 94,237 

Seed, Flax. 
Bushels. Dollars. 
WDAL sec ccescosvees 2,520 
AEM voscecévesévess » 12,160 
0 Fra . 16, 26,699 
Ob 68066664028 oe 505, 546 436,874 
a See rere errr ere 4,145 9,748 
Soap, Toilet or Fancy. 

Dollars 

1°11 oo 1,741,971 
EPEMbvecscectecveeee ene ees 1, 840,037 
191 132" 68 
IEDs Co cdcaat ee 2 141. 6383 

BOE 00660856008 6568 1. 777s 
Soap, Except Toilet or Fancy. 
Pounds Dollars 
1911 81, 2,305,010 
1912 2,695,991 
1913 2,496,904 
1914 97,369 
1915 63,567,750 3,080,957 
Spermaceti, 
Pounds Dollars 
DER 6 cccesveds 37,002 9,700 
APE.6 6 cesus 35,470 8,256 
IS eccccccuce 216,629 44,744 
35,414 13,308 
.385 21,522 
Dollars 
oesene 58,989 
ouened 74,023 
eecece 92,962 
ée6enn 84,427 
6eeeee 76,297 
Sponges. 
Poune Is. Dollars. 
ROAR sce ° eves 217, 209,311 








1912 sddbicwaun 154,287 146,416 
1913.. os Hhecceee 205, S04 177.059 
Bee ss ce UUheteeweon 209,470 173,866 
Pe és ewecetentwhesd 117,618 109,635 
Starch. 

Pounds Dollars. 
BUERe6s +e dckbeaveuse .178 3,137,552 
IEDs 6tnevrecacsders 3,401 
RE do ovaues¥aaewnn 716 
Bes 6845406804 00000 = 
BDAB. ccccdcssscccoce 107,036,638 2,939,45 


Sulphur or Brimstone, Crude, 











Tons Dollars 
BED 6 '6-6:6:0:0.060 4686064 17,269 326,735 
1912 pckneeees 41,269 784, 349 
DDE os chtsiscveceewe 73,861 .353,310 
DER iraanuas panes 110,022 2,018, 724 
Bs on pb 40detsbkcenn 48,391 885, 756 

Tallow. (This is Beef Tallow.) 
Pounds Dollars. 
ERs 50.66 29,813,154 1,993,681 
91: 29,451,419 2,388,046 
20, 586,200 1.910.439 
812,831 1,002,011 
30,239,988 1,386,445 
—_— . 

Tar, Turpentine and Pitch. 


Barrels Dollars 





CU ee 40,380 187,183 
SREswks ceehet eens 50,107 223,002 
Reece seteeasacan 32,346 317,491 
BTR. occ 568,891 
1915.. 430,612 








stated after 1912. 


Spirits of Turpentine. 
Gallons Dollars 





Cec ccsesvcveseos 14,817 10,768,202 
ebesesecveces 19, 596 10,069,135 
peeeetnaKewn 21,039, 8,794,656 
ocevcesecsoccece 18,900, 704 8,095,958 


9,464,120 


Varnish. 
Gallons 


4,476,306 


Dollars. 











Panis be eeeen ° 1,050,290 
Ds bk dnahthonawet® 1,118,004 
TPE t00s c0nscescees 1,267,860 
DRG bones céRS2 ROWS if -1,058, 864 
Bh av bactbnedaser 731,604 682,352 
Washing Powder and Fluid. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

SOR Re tk s.kesasceus see 3,476, 704 176,079 
De van hed hiedeaeas 8.287, 197 392.573 
BO kcnnhakeaakeeun 9, 456.762 
: | PER PT PT ee ee 12,761,958 535,635 
| Re 14,695,317 635,476 

Whalebone. 

Pounds. Dollars 

Bias 6a ch enedoenne 82.557 251,386 
Rs ¥0sn an edews 49,074 121,609 
MEMn06 skeen eaeaness 106,174 182,938 
TO sGAs SS 0 kOKR DRS 35,0384 58,165 
Bea ks snaveecancesss 28,111 32,643 

Zine Dross. 

Pounds. Dollars 

SRE cca ceeds sees eé* 8,674,999 348,955 
Nn 5'966 266k ORE SS 3,866,317 168.281 
Ds oa04 +646 e0kenee 102.569 3,271 
Ss kare ehaesenees 572,477 29,084 
Ss Pe SRCARSS REED 10,361,840 557,247 

Zine Ore. 

Tons Dollars. 

15,211 600, 856 

19,968 787,013 

17,308 687,680 

14,294 559,785 

Sintdediuancennn 3,345 138,071 

Zine, Oxide of. 

Pounds. Dollars 

1911 veessa semen 27,866,979 999.161 
SRN atsetesearecane 82. 792,882 1,182,683 
Pa s:6005n000 en arn 31,045,147 1,164,589 
BOTS. oc cccvoscnioses 29,197,790 1,215,360 
DES bob kneaeesentas 87,012,696 1,780,856 











Bhan 





OIL PAINT 





Acids-- 






Carbolic, lbs, fre@.....seseeeeeecere 6,920, 150 
Oxalic, lbs., dut...... 8,164 
Alizarin and ‘alizarin dyes, 4,248,535 


Ammonia-- 


Muriate of, 1bS., duit... cccceeccocececceseeee 7,841,546 
Aniline salts— 

Dutiable, IDS......+.+. Coo ec eccccsesesseeeese 2,244,873 
Asbestos— 

Unmanufactured, toms, fr@@....-eceeeeeeeeees 64,166 
Aluminum— 

Crude, scraps, etc., IbS., AUt..cssccceseseeee 16,241,340 






Manufactures, dut oeee 
Asphaltum and bitumen, toms, fre@......+.++++ 124, 





Antimony matte, regu ° 

Argols or wine lees, 1bDS., GUt...ceseseeees 
Barks— ) 
Cinchona or other from which quinine may 





be extracted, Ibs., 17@C...scscccssccccscseces 3,944,509 





Quinia, sulphate of and all alkaloids or salts 
of cinchona bark, 02ZS., fre@.....eceeeeveees 
Bleaching powder, lbs., dut Soe eeocvesrceseces 
Bones, hoofs and horns, unmanufactured, free. 
Bristles— 
Not sorted, bunched or prepared, lIbs., free... 


Sorted, bunched or prepared, lbs., dut....... 
Casein, 1DG., FOC. .ccccsccccccccsccssccescces oes 
Clays or earths— 

China clay or kaolin, tons, dut.......-..0+-+- 

AH other, tOMS, dut.....cccscccvcecccccsccccs 


All GENET, COMB, EPEC ccc sccccccestcccccvecsecce 
Coal-tar products 
COGS OF GOB, GUbs cscsccccccccsscccccccccese 





Dead or creosote oils, gals, free.....+.++++- . 48,839,020 


All other, free 
Cocoa, crude, Ibs., free.... essere 
Cocoa and chocolate prepared or manufactured 





(except confectionery), Ibs., Gut.....-.seeees. 3,125,904 


Cocoanut meat, broken or copra— 
Not shredded, desiccated or prepared, Ibs., 
free 
Shredded, desiccated or prepared, 

Dyewood in a crude state— 





EQEWOOG, CONG, [FOOscccccccccccccscccccccsece 862 
,109 





All other, tons, free........ 
Extracts and decoctions for dye ing or tanning- 
Quebracho, free, lbs 
Fertilizers— 
Ammonia sulphate, tons, free 66606e 
zone dust and bone ash, tons, free.... 
Guano, tons, fre@.......-eeeeees 
Kaminit, toms, £900... .ccccosccoce 
Manure salts, toms, fre@.......+-+e.e05: 
Potash, n. e. s.— 
Dene GE. COUR, WOGsécccssvsssnsccus 
Sulphate of, tons, free......... 
All other substances used as ferti 
Gelatine, unmanufactured, Ibs., dut. 
PEGREERAUTOR, CEs cccccicccccsccces 
Glass and glassware— 
Bottles, vials, demijohns (except blown), dut. 
3ottles, decanters, and other glassware, cut 
or ornamental, dut oe 
Cylinder, crown and common win dow glas 
unpolist 
Lenses, and all optical instruments (includ- 
ing spectacles), dut 
Plate, cast, polished, unsilv , Sq. ft., dut 
Plate or disks, rough cut or unwrought for 
optical instruments, free 
ATL GENCP, GUt. .ccccccvcccesoeccesscccccvccece 
Glue and glue size, Ibs., dut............. 
Glycerine, crude, lbs., dut 
Grease and oils, n. e. s.— 
Sulphur oil or olive foots, Ibs., free 





















Gums— 
Camphor, crude, natural, Ibs., 
Camphor, refined and synthetic, 
Gee, Bes Giicarcccnntevexcess 
Copas, kauri and damar, lIbs., 
Gambier or terra japonica, ibs., 








OGD, TMs WOO. ccc ccccccccsscsccsccescess 
All othe MH, WCB crccvcccccccscscoesoocssesenee  c20se 
OTP C TTT TT TTT rere ee s 


Human hair, unmanufactured— 
Uncleaned, Ibs., dut 
Manufactured, cleaned, dut.. 
Eee GE, Gb 9566-6 6n kd ba v6 

Indigo, natural and synthetic, 

lodine, crude, lbs., free.... 

Licorice root 
DP, SU ckbeéheuneece sku ennenes0i46es00us 

Ramme, Gitvate Of, fhe., Gut. .cceccocceesssees 

Magnesite, calcined, not purified, 

Manganese, oxide and ore of, tons, 

Matches, friction or lucifer, dut.... 

Oil— 

Animal— 
Cod and codliver, gis, free............ 
All other, gis., dut 
Mineral— 
Crude, gis., free 
Refined— 
Benzine, gasoline and naphtha, gls., free.. 12,751,2 
er es Ch. MR cavcchebenesendeceeeude 1,344, 

Vegetable— 

oxpressed— 

Chinese nut., gis., free..... baedceenvecdes 4,018,254 

Cocoa butter or butterine, Ibs., dut........ 1,244, 

GOOORBEC, Teli, GiRiecnccccsedccvesccunesnse 58,012, 4 

Cottonseed, Ibs., 16,016 

Flaxseed or linseed, 580,055 

Peanut, dut., Ibs 982,059 































Olive, fit only for manufacturing, free..... 

Sa Gee, Oe. Me aacSacueeaessne ae 

Py Mis Ucn csubnsessoeseaesbbownae be 49,092,150 

. Ce. koe seceseeaes 21,089, 142 

DE Gk, Ges s0o0n ensensacasecsaceax 

en ME, SE, EOODs cs cccvanesedceseesvacus 

ee «SR cx cebesdanesed uke n6kasesesee® 

ee GRO, BR o.oo cbct cis cdncccéccvessecenss 

Distilled and essential— 

A, Ws (One cche vdc ene ncatecsévedeosees 

Se GN, Mi dnd sc cedenedinwccdsoesninces cs 

Me Gs Is 6 ohh ohn cidncwecavateniscs ews seceve 
re re Ce. OOOR. cess ddebedhaceseees 4,029, 657 
Opium, containing 9 per cent. 

SU, ERs deans serétcedndcocsences ° 415,990 
Paint. pigments and varnishes, dut.........0++ — seece ° 
Perfumeries, cosmetics and all other prepara- 

gS AS rr ery rrr re pe iw.) habeas 
Platinum, unmanufactured. ozs., troy, free... $2, .11 
Plumbago, tons, fre€.........++. Cecevecescece 19, 645 
Potash (see also fertilizers)— 

Carbonate of, Ibs., free.. ++e+. 15,890,974 





Cyanide of, lbs., free 
Hydrate of, containing not more than 15 per 
cent. of caustic soda, Ibe., fre@...cccccccce __ceccce 
Nitrate of, or saltpeter, crude, Ibs., free.... 2,229,856 
ee eS ct sods cu weae Kebeene seu eee 
Preparations, medicinal, 
Seeds— 


1,245,565 








Castor beans or seeds, bu., Gut..........+e06. 928,322 
Flaxseed, or linseed, bu., dut........... -+- 9,246,530 
Grass— 
Clover— 
i Ph, Pc. eee askinissneceeahease es 5,404,756 
re UN Ts DOR ccc cuwesenesenececnes 19,236,991 
All other grass seeds, 33,164,381 
Pr Ses ca, Ss 6 be nceteteasarcededare< ,557,062 
All cther seeds— 
FUOE acaevetave 
EMUMEEED scdteectncenesenecsoecaacees 


Soaps— 
Castile, Ibs., dut 
All other, dut.... 

Soda— 
Cyanide, free, lbs 
Nitrate of, tons, 
All other salts, free 








Se ee Gee Oe A, TO cccccccésocccesas . .datcas 
Spices— 
Unground— 
Cassia and cassavera— 

SS. Mirecithcnss sas a0 weeesee ereoe + 6,261,851 
Ginger root, not preserved, Ibs., dut......... - 8,628,142 
Pepper, black or white, Ibs., dut.......... «++ 25,297,726 
Be, Cs GR éa ke ec nde nnarkerrcsacewas 19,571,958 








Calendar Year Imports. 


———1914__—,, 


———— 1915 ———_, 
Quantity. G 





214 
Arsenic, 1DB., FEC... ccccccsccvcvvcscscscveresee 4,709,372 
or metal, lbs., dut.. 13,070,381 
,509 

















24,890 








Ce eee serronsseseseeseesceeseoes 30,076, 664 
i) 














MOG, IDS., GUt. ccccccvecscccccccveesss 34,888,782 





pabees -» 13,045,410 
All other, Ibs., free 11,664,636 


















































CMOMMIEMEE pecs bse seescpecdscesesedsbasetes. - e680 6e5 
Bil GERGP sctasesccncs ass cdawieuerseenbase cisewees 
Ready mixed paints, 771,87 79 
VOR, BBs rvcrccccssccsccccessces 863,36: 
White lead, Ibs... ‘ 17, 645,538 
Zinc, Oxide Of, IbS......-ceceecerercesceseres 31,183,369 
All other (including crayons)........+se++++5 
Paraftine and paraffine wax, Ibs....... eee 





Perfumeries, cosmetics and all toilet prepara- 





Quicksilver, - 
Rosin, bbls (280 Ibs.).......6--ee00. eecsesnee 1,748,500 8,068, 22 
Seeds— 








Tar, turpentine an pitch bbls. (280 Ibs.)...... 419,331 541,300 67,048 





AND DRUG REPORTER 87 





SPONGES, AuUt.cceviscsccsscssseesesesessssesces . .. .easeed AOnaet =i! «Cet tee 510,443 
Starch, 1bS., GUt...cccccscccccvccccsssescees e+. 11,263,811 280,356 2,556,151 97,339 


Sulphur ore as pyrites or sulphuret of iron con- 
taining in excess of 25 per cent, of sulphur, 





TONS, FTES cesesecceeeseeseeessseessserssesece 4,706,383 4,817,977 
Sulphur or brimstone, crude, tons, “free coseeece 409,537 405,990 
Sumac, ground or unground, lIbs., free.......- 13, 5% 337,207 349,549 


Tanning materials, crude— 
Mangrove bark, tons, free.. 






































Quebracho wood, tons, free... 1, 

All other, fre@....csecseeseeees ° eee : 
Vanilla beans, Ib6., Gut.....ccccescsscccsceces 1,442, 674 
Wax— 

Mineral, 1b8., fFe@...ccccccccccsssccccesvccces 442,030 214,495 

Vegetable, 1bB., Tre@..c.sceccccccssccssccceces 1,098,720 1,088,278 
All other chemicals and drugs, dye 

FTO ccccccccccccccesdcccccscscvccccccsceeses  e8evee 4,473,821 j= = =—=—§ .eeves 6,468, 292 

DUtlaBle cscsccccccsesssvccecccsccevesecvsess  sesece S,1G0,8I ii =§ ssesee 6,055,310 
Zine and manufactures of— 

Ores and calamines— 

Zinc contents, IDS., AUt.....ceecseesseseeeee SS ate 111,38 1,510,546 

In blocks or pigs, and old, Ibs., i 1,86 131.468 

DUR, IDG, GW cscvccvcvssesesevessecseccvsrs 1,7 179,825 

Calendar Year Exports. 
—_—1914 _ -1915———, 
“Quantity. Dollars. Quantity. Dollars. 

Alcohol, including pure, neutral or cologne 

spirits, pf. gis.... COC ere eereoceesereesescoses 155,647 66,799 363,769 174,880 
Alcohol, wood, gis..... 1,160,721 479,121 a, ,496 632,242 
Asbestos, maMufactures Of.........ccccccccccee es evees 613,087 = —=—=§ secvce 764,050 
Asphaltum—- 

Unmanufactured, tons....cssccscceseseeseees 845,838 735,952 

MEAMELACCUTOR OF cc ccccccsccrcevesszcescvcete 401, 182 478,685 
a eS ee ere 778,632 3,f 856,299 
Bark, extract of, for tanning........cccocscece 1,084,085 = = =—=—§ seeses 4,163,352 
Bauxite, concentrates, tons..........seee8. 240,084 16,082 717,186 
ae UBNGD oo csccrcceSeercsesececssevessece 300,151 —  seesee 962,647 

‘alcium, carbide 9S8, 641 d 1,154,982 
Candle BD, WD s a cc csenccencedsesecscccsdscesvisi« 497 ,333 
Celluloid and manufactures of san 1,108,508 secre 1,402,044 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and medicines— 

Acids— 

Sulphuric, Ibs........ 140,375 77,812,029 998, 124 
All other 1.2.0. eoeeee 9,065,87 
Copper, sulphate of, 13,952,839 > O 41 
Dyes and dyestuffs seneee 511,065 


Ginsing, Ibs........... 
Lime, acetate Of........-eeeeeee 
Medicine, patent or 
Petroleum jelly, etc.. 
Roots, herbs and bark 
Soda, salts and prep arations 








Sulphur or Lrimstone, crude, tons 
Washing powder and fluid, lbs.......... 
All other 
Cocoanut and choc 





37,312 
12,901,710 





pr 
















tured (except « MMMEGcaccuvesisesstass  -cdsicc “WRG ~~ Gaoees 2,186,875 
Celluloid and manufactures ‘of... beuece oeeece «+eeee 1,402,044 
Coprer, sulphate of (blue vitriol), Iha..........  «_eeeees  _eaeeee 13,95 9 680,541 
SEO, Ss 60:6 555: 55.6 0060006506 066 08-64 066608 11,303,315 1,213,600 11,446,268 1,502,450 
PO, EL RKk dice cbcccniusacendebieee Seeded © © a¥eaes 840, 265 741,085 
Fertilizers— 

Phosphate rock, ground or unground, not 

acidulated— 
High-grade hard rock, tons...........-esee0- 281,806 2,818,060 34,322 
Land pebble, tons........-...«.. ecceceece 618,241 3,948,079 218,620 
AT GUROR, CORB. os cccccccccccccssccesveccese 5 357 
All other fertilizers, tons............. oe 63,5 





Glass and glassware— 
Bottles, vials, demijohns, carboys and jars.. 
Cylinder, crown and common window glass, 
boxes (0 sq. ft.) 
Plate glass, sq. ft........... 
All other Sea weteesvweaun ° 
GIUCOBE, 1B. cc ccccceccccecccccccccsececccesos 127,201,009 
Glue, Ibs. 248. 












































Grape sugar, lbs 35,681,124 
Graphite 
Unmanufactured, Ibs.... ‘ jiedGeetcidaks See 1,065,704 53,016 
Manufactures of este 536,662 
Grease— 
Lubricating iin irs ; mae osness ’ csccee 8,372,048 
Soap stock and other......... bktesedbina  iLewewas 4,420, [60 coenee 4,064,434 
Gunpowder, Ibs.......... coeceveces if 289,893 83,884,708 66,346,770 
Hvofs, horts and horn tips, strips and ...: nes  . euteee -. Seca 29,316 
BORE, WBe ccccccsccsccseccsescssces sseccccces AED 20,864,837 4,797,994 
Ink— 
Printers” .cscoccecee Liseesobinneane a ed ae wan 421,086 éusese 436,999 
ATL GENER ccccccccscccccccccccccccseccccccccs seo 152,497 . 5s 202,127 
Instruments and apparatus for scientific pur- 
poses— 
Medical and surgical instrucents........ . eeenes smeeee cabeen 626,801 
Optical InstrumentS ......eeeeseecceeeeee (os 0li(t CS cesses 1,725,065 
BER GEER 600060cesdccesccessseqecss eaness 1,299;908 
EMTG, BS. ccccccccccsccccsccccscececs 48,610,269 48,340,868 
Lard, compounds and other 
BarG, IBS. cccccccccsescccccce 5,686,980 5,519,039 
Lard, neutral, Ibs...........- 2,429,926 4,006, S40 
Lead, ee of— 
Pigs and bars— 
Produced from domestic ore, lbs..... jevane 7,797,006 
Produced from foreign ore, lbs......- sca weeenee eeceee 1,663,326 
All other manufactures of.......--+-+++- * senees  weense 2,270,889 
©) "a K oO ° > p oo 
Corn. 1 -". . — —, RbSb eaves usdnsket aun 59,076,805 904,5 5¢ 31 562,889 
Cottonseed cz Tc crccecccssecpesecsesses 467,401,638 5,746,255 1,292 17,524,319 
Ccttonseed meal, 1bDS..... 151,654,173 2,085,461 2,296,349 
Linseed, Ibs........- 5,386 7.978 8, 743 10, 764,834 
AM Gther, TWB..cccscccccccssccccccccces 130, 207 212,215 
oil— 
Animal— 
Fish (except whale), g1S........--e.eeeeees 46,880 
BA, Bs ibs nec bhec er ecccessceaperncesacic 81,087 
All other, gis 413,708 
GRR, BiB acces cnctccercrccdescevesecs ek Rhee 8,918,130 
Oleomargarine 1bS.......eccsccescseeces 246,914 
Vegetable— 
COPM, IDB. occccccccccccccccccccsesesecs 1, 
Cottomeeed, WB... ccccccccscccccccceeccecseces 25 
BARGOOE, BB. on ccccccccccrseccsesesssececsces 
2 as ce Oa eekeedeeeneewenndedes 1, 
Volatile— i i 
Peppermint, lbs 309,450 196,648 
All other eusential....cccccccscsccccces eoee 36,736 28 —S ss asesee 
Mineral— 
Crude (including all natural oils without ; 
STOVIEY), BlBiccccccccccsacccessscecessacess 124,735,553 4,958,838 158,263,069 4,282,827 
Refined or manufactured— ie —— 
REPMUMIMRCINE,, BIDE 660 6 isc ccsccvececsoeces 1,010,449, 253 64,112,772 836,996,731 49,957,2 
Lubricating and heavy paraffine oils, gls.. 191,647,660 26,216,313 239,719,488 32. 441. 794 


Naphthas and all lighter products of dis- 










tillation— = bine As 
Gasoline, gi... .ccccccccccceccscccccseces 162,669,038 19,897,613 169,770,999 20,762,599 
BE GRE, GAGs on 60 cc ecscccnsdccserssien 47,023,617 5,290,801 112,560,475 13,141,390 


Residuum (including tar and all other 
from which the light bodies have been 








distilled)— , : = oie Se 2 
Gas oil and fuel oil, gis....... errors. 634, 297 18,019,333 799,646,145 22,010,458 
BET GRAF, Bsc ceccccctscccctcessuscens . 69,209,777 ,204,§ 12,616,712 364,381 





Paints, pigments and varnishes~ 


Dry colors— 












SNE onv echoes ObcecR DARD ESESS SO 6ees aide nbeededs! ~~ 2heane 
ob tereccessvcerseceesese eee 108,426 





"225,500 
6,597,614 






















Pee CO cna enenaaeee as an cbaweadaada 3 965,792 144,097 38,95 
EAMGOOE, DER sc ccdsccccccaccnasecessnscesses 23,684 42,112 11,329 
Grass— 
COTOE, Wisc es ccctcncnenccescccsssncesesede 6,659,971 1,114,733 1,524,687 
TIMOCRY, WB. cccecsscesere taoneeee ‘ ‘ 
Me Gs Tac csaceeewnnrddnecevenscns eos 
AT CONOP DOSER. «ccccvccscecescees bideke a aedes 
Soap— 
nee OP BOG, .cct sos csrecoccasesceeene emih.< aneieee Sane 
TE GANER, Tis vacdedccnisebectnatecesecepene 59,514,401 3, 75,006,993 
Sponges, lbs ee 166,551 139,380 149,411 
Starch, lbs os 62.023, 590 1,484,647 178,635,301 
Stearine from animal fats, Ibs...........-+++. . 5 279,859 16,870, 824 
Surgical appliances (not including instruments) —.«++++ nw enes Leases 
TRIO, WORE ccocecescccccascaczcrsssoeacenveds 9,980, 066 621,296 26, 588,005 

















88 OIL PAINT AND 






















Turpentine, spirits of, g1lS.........6. cece eee 11,118,379 5,188,508 10,624,051 4,844,243 
Vulcanized fiber and manufactures of......... ‘s0s0  j4*ectes  evetwe 459,888 
Zine and ~ appease of-- ie Se 
Ore, tons....... CUOOHEH HO DECD ETO CCE CCOes 9,920 288, 464 743 55,276 
A SE Se aebestlvecteveeceverevetevesetse 5,051,067 240,044 8,535,417 507,432 
Pigs, "bars, plates and sheet . 2 ¢ 
Produced from domestic ore, 1bS......0005. «weaves se eee 25,303,584 4,010,369 
Produced from foreign ore, lbs.......... $0 OOS seveee 14,514,410 2,086,301 
re Ce MO BN 6050060660668 cedeeeed cosese 8 8©=—-_ sD 81,551,212 13,607,854 
Bene CEOn TUCCOIOD Clic cccctvervécszesese. sever 210,974 ceeeee 16,068,493 
The statistics of imports into Canada From From 
for the twelve months ended November, United United 
1915, furnish some interesting comparisons Kingdom States 
with the figures for the previous year Articles imported in 1915. in 1915. 
and as between the United Kingdom and ),..... 1 alae 
the United States. The tabie follows De rt ern 9 208 O 29 78% 
Articles imported 1914, 1915 ore) ween Soe e cern eee $2,398, 288 $10,302,785 
Drugs, dya@p, chemicals Flax hemp, jute and 
_ Sree sees $13,747,420 $14,324,872 manufactures ......... 3,323,467  1.755,008 
Flax, hemp, jute and “PSA ee e144 an 
manufactures ........: 6,869,342 7,449,399 GTEASC «.+eereereerseeee 28,346 857,629 
Grease ...... évsrteveus 1,098, 837 890,467 Gunpowder and explosives 178,936 836,129 
Gunpowder and explosives 1, 154 i sitter iis eS <a. oee 30 Gah & abeeee 529,861 9,918,522 
y si 8 2 11,198,119 3 oe ve 
Sits ie ‘and’ colors. ..1..., 'E8ee020 1eseboy Paints and colors........ 312,396 1,307,669 
DEE Sekt pv eeesrceserese 1,165, 75 1,132,565 Soap .... sieddees 108,662 922,643 
---- ee - 
BRITISH TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND COLONIES 
Imports, 


COMPRISING ARTICLES IN THE KEPORTER’S TRADES 
--Quantity, year ended Dec. 314 r--Vaiue, year ended Dec. 31-—, 
191s vid 1915 1913. 1914. 1915. 
£ £ £ 
Oils, refined 











Coco nut, CWtS......-.+.+-- 546, 742 309,417 739,902 845, 644 
Cottonseed, tons...... esee 16,586 19, Stith 659,475 1, 115, 973 
Olive, tUNS....6-ceeeerceeee 6,168 6,384 Be 
Palm and palm kertiel, cwts 58,250 
Total value...... eose oecece baeene eee 2,401,747 2,344,844 
Spices:— 
Cinnamon, lIbs......- 3,439,990 21,883 19,798 86,702 
Ginger, cwts......... ° 44,649 91,160 TV, 986 
Pepper, 108. ....ccccsees ° 32,996,019 686,668 968,231 
Une numerated bsiecesevues 19,584,509 383,602 
Totai value.........- oe 2 ete eee 1,507,521 





Saccharin ‘and mixtures con- 
taining saccharin or other 
substances of like nature 
or use:— 





TmpOrtS, OBB... ccccccccccecs 1,242,215 1,656,714 2,127,295 14,425 22,438 64,225 
Entered for home con- “- « s 
sumption, 0ZS........+ 1,234,170 1,654,957 1,830,1GR = ceccee = eevee COcsee 
Oil seeds:— i . 
Castor, cwtS.......... eee 1,205,633 1,016,690 556,305 562,081 359,877 
Cotton, from— we 
Egypt, tons........... 1,735,778 3,343,197 
British India, tons.......- 1,994,629 558,810 
Other countries, tons..... 50,081 US9, 900 220,186 
Totalae ..csccsecees $94,565 4,048,617 4,420,; 207 4,122,193 


Flax or linseed—From: 






Russia, qrs....... 14,556 228,167 
United States, qrs 82 98, 5 7 





1,274,156 


705,580 


5,229,204 
2,106,801 


Argentine Republic, qrs.. 1,126 


British East Indies, qrs.. 4,428 





Canada, QIrs.....--++++++- 1,: 785 2,792,055 4,960) 
Other countries........... 11,470 112,848 175,897 





2,126,400 7,195,399 






















































Totals ....cccccccecesee 3,274,062 2,451,778 573.622 
Rape—From :— 
Russia, Qrs...+..e-eeeeeee 116,440 106,375 666, 194,617 172,951 2,200 
British East Indies, qrs.. 106,918 166,752 221,241 249,066 293,395 
Other countries, qrs.....- 95,3045 24.918 115,877 200,910 68,625 
ees secese 265,560 309,241 192,336 531,725 622,927 464,220 
Soya bean—From: 
Russia, tons............+. 58,086 48,000 316,848 103,890 1,169,451 
China, tons,......-- webivn vA,450 21,551 301,595 176,484 69,211 
Jupan, tons.......+-+.-- . 1,929 00 17,240 12,562 222,863 
Other countries, tons. ..«. 7 31 6eneee 4 6s yeh 
TOCRIa ccccccesecese ‘ 71,161 175,136 5,7 593,190 1,461,525 
Unenumerated, qrs....... 162,052 358,549 233,$ 336,381 912,15° 
Nuts and kernels tor express- 
ing oils therefrom, tons.... $1,120 168,847 48,560 1,933.052 3,595,417 8,001,791 
Oils:— 
Fish—tTrain, blubber and 
sperm, tums ....+-++e-++- 70,886 1,508,416 1,139,400 
coco-nut, unrefined, cwts.. 622,801 1,342,469 807,463 
Olive, tumS .....-ceeeseeees 2,882 5,577 130,191 266,568 
Palm (not including palm 
kernel oil), unrefined, cwts'_.....-- 1,318,303 1,247,379 ; aa 1,917,901 
Pain kernel oil, unrefined, 
BHM, acccvvccseseccose fa, densa 169,462 ; ae seunwe | er 
TOURS 2c cccsccccccecccece 1,562, 2u3 1,487.765 1,347,379 2,326,842 2,257, 661, 953, 427 
Petroleum:— 
Crude, 6l8....cccccess «--++ 1,108,900 15,105,588 14, 746 154,930 60, 109 
Lamp olls, gis.........s-+ 157,141,241 150,131,235 501,054 
tMotor spirit, gls.......... 100,858,017 , 5 4,301,865 65,262,547 
Spirit, other than motor 
RENEE, Bic cccccrccccccoccs 270 ees a 
Lubricating oils, gls....... 67,962,493 2,901,968 
WE OE Biss ccccsccvccdese 65,949,677 29, 1. 0S4, 866 
Fuel oil, gils........+..-0+- 95,062,187 132, 184,554 1,491,682 
OEROr SOT cccccicoccencs ‘ 24,178 20,909 1,687 
Toial of petroleum, gis. ..588, 106,‘ ML 505,158, 6o4 10,856, 806 13,378, 481 
Seed oil:— 
*Cottonseed oil, unrefined, 
POMS ccccccccccccecscccces 1,070 3,114 4,086 31,748 89,851 107,504 
Linseed oil, pure, tons...... 11,866 5,152 167 810,157 129,190 6,615 
Linseed oil, not pure, tons.. 22 104 1 513 2,442 36 
Rapeseed oil, tons.........- 7,599 6,861 8,284 222,556 198,162 250,448 
Other seed oils, tons....... 20,380 24,314 2,1 868,001 1,302,831 
Turpentine, cwts...........- 560,330 348,206 768,800 542,205 903,381 
Soap stock, cWts.......-..-+- 52, 954 75,309 41,487 58,612 20,752 
Stearine—From:— 
Belgium, cwts..........+. 35,011 aaa: = ° deena 68,885 Gee x daaes 
Other countries, cwts...... 47,578 66,580 131,517 98,559 137,663 324,980 
Totals ..cccoccccccccsccess 82,589 95,330 131,517 167,444 199,448 324,980 
Tallow (including vegetable 
tallow), unrefined:— 
From— 
CHiMM, CWES...ccccccccces 111,659 44,783 72,565 175,675 68,525 116,271 
United States, cwts...... 83,668 10,726 92, 482 132,791 17,199 163,418 
Uruguay, cwts........... 77,698 54,184 134,236 85,550 26,398 
Argentine Republic, cwts. 231,119 153,792 398, 809 252,620 311,835 
Australia, cwts........... $15,283 871,198 1,557,353. 1,406,982 1,306,201 
New Zealand, cwts....... 424,307 469,676 717,264 774,124 826,437 
Other countries, cwts.... 58,350 87, 583 91,515 57,228 45,960 
MER: Uaxdsinnst xdnde . 1,902,084 1,641, 852 ~ 1,641,588 8,207,628 2,662,228 2,796,520 
Gum :— 
Arabic, cwts..........0. enue 133,274 117,126 150,282 229,791 213,437 255,092 
WO ie ie eae ba eh 145,633 135,640 64,692 602, 851 481,983 293,263 
Lac-dye, seedlac, shellac 
and sticklac, cwts........ 108,739 101,609 113,470 418,447 $44,551 355,122 
CEs a vécicsenseeenone 1,758,067 1,548,184 2,048,264 1,120,652 822,003 1, 191, 483 
Manures: 
Basic slag, tons........ 51,152 16,572 Sanaa d 102,114 ee” neesed 
Bones for manure (whether 
burnt or noi), tomsS....... 40,685 34, 404 219,637 186,001 179,815 
CA, DOMM ss cccaeeencnasae 25,548 30,285 149,189 232,086 182,015 
Nitrate o smin ubic 
MION), SONS sisccccesese 140,926 171,910 1,490,669 1,721,138 1,505,085 
Pi ssphate of lim< and 
phosphate, tor 539,016 562,242 274,629 874,166 970,337 704,749 
€ vue ks ily r, jt cede ee ° 3,401,165 2,532,626 3,043,454 338,544 270,633 547,229 
Chemicals 
Acetic acid (ether than f 
table use), CWLS.....+.0. r 28 77,917 104,829 85,790 93,646 224,611 
Bleaching materia!s, ewts.. 13 106, 367 17,856 24.972 28,621 10,302 
Boracite, borate of lin 
borate of magnesium end 
borax, cCWts.......e« o40ee 414,379 202,959 177,564 208,902 
Brimstone, CWlS.....++-0+. f 711,102 92,712 107,585 205,489 
Carbide of Calcium, cwts.. 75,44 521,523 272,445 307,531 293,188 
, Coal products, not dyes, 
Es callin wits A 110,909 131,778 54,154 164,447 118,475 68,892 
Cream of tartar, cwts..... 79,700 66,691 54,337 321,974 329,53. 400,044 





* Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan prior to 1914 From 1914 Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is in- 
cluded in “Other countries.’’ i 
7 Duty was paid om 112,338,000 gallons during the year ended December 31, 1915. 



























































- saat a a SOUS a SS _ — a 
1 aN 
DRUG REPORTER 
--Quantity, year ended Dec, 31-— --Value, year ended Dec. 314 
1913. 1914, 1915. 1913. 1914. 1915. 
£ £ £ 
Glycerine :— 
Crude, cwts.......... eee 87,908 85,293 95,755 255,718 258,200 ae 029 
Distilled, cwtS..........4. 22,076 15, 613 40,813 84,570 65,769 $5,862 
Potash compounds:— 
Salipeter (nitrate of pot- 

Ash), CWB. ...ccressseee 237,880 209, 439 276,580 240,966 230,244 382,966 

Other sorts, value......++ «se eees © 660008 esses 630, 234 491,401 493,620 
Soda compounds, cwts 179,801 208,298 192,277 172,050 167,982 263,558 
Tartaric acid, cwts........ 45,936 40, 222 34,559 247,377 228,013 265,630 
Unenumerated, including 

acetate of lime, acetone, 

muriate of ammonia and 

sulphuric acid, value..... 9 sseeee te eeee seeee 1,718,922 1,575,836 4,231,216 

Drugs and medicines:— 

tark, Peruvian, cwtc...... 26,122 33,346 20,416 58,003 75,234 55,819 
Quinine and quinine salts, 

GRE, cb sev cdesrececscccsce 2,422,944 1,868,515 4,581,646 102, 102 102,410 320,902 
Unenumerated, value--.....  sscsee weeks = wa eeee 1,302,860 226,584 2,147,178 

Dye stuffs (other than dye 
woods) and substances 
used in tanning:— 
Dyestuffs:— 

CUE, GWE sc cccvcsccecss 52,781 59,568 91,828 71,545 3,938 131,758 

Dyes and dyestuffs ob- ‘ 

tained trom coal] tar:— 

Alizarine and anthracene 

dye stuffs, cwts. 60,813 $32,001 ....6- 272,245 134,647 = —=—ssaueee 
Aniline and naphthalene 

dye stuffs, cwts......... 283,027 5,431 1,542,545 1,105,857 42,904 
Synthetic indigo, cwts... 23,889 6,542 76,695 50,567 74,84 
Other coal tar dye stuffs, 

OWES. sevvesss peéneve 155 179 67 359 462 
Extracts for dyeing, value ...... tees pees 158,332 346,272 
INGIGO, CWB. .cccccscccces 4,171 5, 314 25,157 181,695 1,256,712 
Unenumerated, cwts...... 136,099 150,281 280,33 302, 128 336,035 1,460,502 

Tanning substances:— 

3ark for tanning, cwts... 892,054 846, 276 761,625 248,082 321,450 322,158 
Extracts fortanning, value = ...6.5 se aveee ecee 922,600 972,520 1,920,801 
Gambier, cwts............ 101, 712 141,971 208,748 142,026 174,258 306, 698 
Myrabolans, cwts......... 565,222 560,600 778.984 176,855 16 2.941 292,297 
Sumach, cwts............ 164, 100 152,006 148, 332 83,161 80,996 84,040 
VRIONIR, CWE. ccccccccces 346,092 362,734 142,456 164,208 171,392 101,922 
Unenumerated, cwts...... 32,935 23,455 64,278 16,535 12,021 44,251 

Painters’ colors and pig- 

ments:— 

PEO, SH ccvsvcvsccece 1,092,645 631, 780 141,740 150,376 36,016 
Nickel oxide, cwts......... 17,965 25, 264 33,463 90,119 168,757 

ted lead, cwts..........0.. 61,006 39,621 2,111 63,259 2,886 
White lead, cwts.......... 321,323 282,642 174,502 362,913 
Zinc oxide, cwts........... 368, 898 354,708 379,247 429,318 ‘ : 
Unetuumerated, cwts........ 929,101 729,713 490,930 856,027 668,227 499,545 

WEIS Mux redseGesutbaness 2 790, 938 2,063,728 1,221,993 1,952,012 1,669,059 1,515, 731 

Total of chemicals, drugs, 
GyGB GRE GOTOTS, WEIMBcccce 3  —sccces © ceccce cevese 12,905,515 12,064,430 19,343,951 
O11 seed cake, not sweet- 
ened:— 
Cottonseed cake, tons....... 226,723 183,169 217,464 1,407,023 1,083.478 1,614,462 
Linseed cake, tons......... 83,679 47,555 66,697 626,118 360, 508 651,815 
Rapeseed cake, tons....... 28,882 37,421 7,755 156,592 184,092 47,625 
Unenumerated, tons....... 57,416 61,286 133, 197 350,159 560,761 959,259 
ROME § cbseveccessecscves 406,700 329,431 25,113 1,988, 839 3,273,139 
Paraffine wax, cwts.......... 1,140,466 1,054,354 1,842,812 862,568 = 1,531,816 
Soap :— 
Soft soap, CWtsS..........+. 4,367 7,164 2,970 5,255 5,972 3,565 
Household and laundry 

soap in bars or tablets... 162,188 106, 948 181,253 195,454 130,658 226,614 
Polishing and scouring 

SOGD, CWB. cocssisecccee 8, 770 3,892 5,667 4,862 4,545 
PO, OR e cccccsecscces 56,526 52,900 48,210 DA. S45 
eens CWI. cckccass coones 18,250 131,126 112,379 140,981 
Unenumerated, cwts....... 144, 950 174,261 91,963 109, 994 122,858 

Total value of imports... ...... mies seewes 768, 734,739 696,625,113 855,756,279 


Exports of Produce and Manufactures of the Unitea Kingdom, 






































































































--Quantity, year ended Dec. 31-, ;-—Value, year ended Dec. 31-, 
1913. 1914, 1915. 1913. 1914. 1915. 
£ £ £ 
Oils, refined:— 

Coco-nut, cwts............+. 58,913 56,26) 101,164 141,777 147,631 268,035 
Cottonseed, tons........... 25,013 27,062 21,505 755,083 0 677,899 
GTO, GHB. cecccsccccecocs 304 228 172 45,487 36,552 32,083 
PRlm, CWE. cccccscccscccs 15,168 20,153 48,084 24,169 39,264 103,740 

DORR WBiccccccccoccss§ ssvese seovece “evens . 966,516 1,087,484 1,081,757 

Grease and unrefined tallow 

and animal fat, cwts.... 695,920 677,633 615,450 848,100 837,647 799,904 
Oils:— 

Coco-nut, unrefined, cwts 62,067 50,837 38,814 127,465 105,709 78,783 

Olive, unrefined, tuns.... 20 12 10 1,183 626 700 

PO Me vecessseves 20,995 63,485 162,672 43,096 138,331 234,419 
Oil, seed—To:— 

Germany, tons........... 8,966 5, 208 248,864 

Netherlands, toms........ 2,813 905 74,947 

Belgium, tons............ 5,160 82,203 

Austria-Hungary, tons... 1,632 Lee 060s ew Bs 51,688 eae 

PE, SOND scxpessccnanee 4,351 2,372 3, 132 123,720 65,556 97,354 

Egypt (including Anglo- 

Egyptian Sudan), tons. 1,557 501 1,007 44,32 51,860 
British India, tons....... 1,622 1,459 1,303 42, 787 43,327 
*Straits Settlements, tons 572 44 526 16,411 18,414 
a” re 179 161 99 4,622 3,065 
Australia, tons........... 6,342 4,710 4,521 142,912 156,461 
EN, BOciancensocass 631 378 43 783 9,970 17,770 
Other countries, tons..... 26,942 28,138 38,846 817,004 S48, 956 1,275,845 

Total:— 

Castor oil, tons....... 10,818 7,716 3,071 301,839 202,025 109,506 
Cottonseed oil, unre- 
fined, tons.......... 522 as 4,702 15,453 13,198 127,208 
Linseed oii:— 
Pure, tons. ondie 26,738 22,513 54,032 794,150 639.986 1,675,618 
Not pure, tons. ea ae 3,172 1,832 1,895 86,683 48,389 54,835 
Rapeseed oil, tons. 5,839 6,830 6,048 175,846 206,192 218,259 
Soya bean oil, tons... 9,290 9,321 13,472 294,238 205,059 422,362 
Other seed oils, tons.. 2,287 3,190 3,093 61,240 89,853 106,864 
OGRE. dé iscices éonaee 58,767 51,800 86,313 1,729,449 1,504,702 2,714,652 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and 
colors:— 
Bleahcing powder—To:— 
United States ...... ewts. 397,060 228,870 52,643 81,201 54,987 . 16,829 
Other countries, cwts.... 329,330 370, 430 440, 865 87,347 108,788 164,404 
BOOMs ccscice apeepecases 726,290 599.400 493, 508 168,648 158,775 181,233 
Coal products, net dyes:— 
Aniline oil and _ toiuldine, 
G,.  sascnecees acesaaavees 1,350,678 1,981,444 2,872,952 28,863 4.916 108,752 
Anthracene, Ibs............ 564,372 623, 407 787,950 1,448 1,271 1,808 
* Benzol and toluol, gis..... 6,654,589 4,163,773 7,334,436 302,846 195,503 430,853 
Carbolic acid, cwts........ i . 130,412 145,842 190,490 125,303 250,992 
Coal tar, crude............ 48.011 25,626 16.339 9. 650 3,998 
refined and varnish, gels. 2,677,453 2.536, 82 68,639 57,217 55,599 
WE, © Bi i vedere cceses 391,409 412.296 24,612 17,432 24,454 
naphthalene, cwts, ....... 60.903 76,985 37,665 23'S89 47,780 
DO ad ced sa wee news 9,731, 7,246,977 5,295,357 1,100,046 711,105 341,328 
Tar oil, creosote, ete., gls. 36,757,7 31,146,740 35,697,286 592,433 523,799 659,148 
Other sorts, cwts.......... 704,2 602,576 469,228 297,767 298,481 302,387 
Sn WER ociicsicndcess desede- “ Senaee See 2,661,148 2,028,566 2,227,099 
Copper, sulphate of, tons.... 75,633 67,898 65,210 1,701,219 1,423,018 1,625,018 
Dye stuffs:— 
Products of coal tar, cwts. 48,673 46,031 36,771 177,246 170,013 289,477 
Other sorts, cwts........... 148,146 175,827 172,248 105,277 125,433 232,762 
CE iveet ences aanecaee 196,819 221, 858 209,019 282,523 295, 466 502,239 
Glycerine:— 
ee eee er 145,755 50,701 136, 849 442,635 153,369 423,562 
Distilled, cwts.........-e0.6- 96,306 81,620 87,612 378,746 334,412 377,893 
WORED ~ ccvntievinneserecs 242,061 132,321 224,461 821,381 87,781 801,455 
Manures:— 
Sulphate of ammonia—To:— 
Germany, tons...... ras 9,388 See 06 grea 124,122 GOBT nec 
France, tons.........+.++ 8,874 2,486 11,430 121.317 29,635 152,944 
Spain and Canaries, tons. 60,852 64,149 68,376 834.174 774,201 934,984 
TORO,  COMBin ss Sacccasecncs 5,822 5,060 7,071 80,738 62,743 98,900 
Dutch East Indies, tons.. 37,119 54,869 93,967 502, 870 645,408 1,275,102 
SE, MO bass dannccnes 114,583 87,776 10,537 1,545,399 1,077,438 128,576 
United States, tons....... 36,919 48,601 16,377 497,730 516,808 213,859 
British West India Islands 

(including Bahamas) es. 

and British Guiana..... 10,012 11,990 12,755 135, 248 141,234 178,215 
Other countries, tons..... 39,485 39, 993 73,801 545,949 477,119 994,033 

Tetela .isa bide chen 323,034 313,341 294,308 4,390,647 3,767,555 3,971,613 
Superphosphates, tons..... 63,480 66,051 68,735 166,514 175,449 224,555 
Baste slag, tons............ 165,100 132,269 117,487 261,972 211,075 200,487 
Unenumerated, tons........ 152,437 127,454 61,401 926, 656 732,397 415,353 

Total of manures........ 704,071 639,115 541,931 5,745,489 4,886,474 4,812,008 
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FRENCH GLYCERINE MARKET IN 
1915. 


The year 1914 ended with the saponifica- 
tion of giycerine market very firmly held, 
having reached a level of 175 francs per 
100 kilos, naked, while the soaplye grade 
had become quiet at: 125 francs per 100 
kilos, naked. 

During the first half of 1915 fluctuations 
in prices for the crude grades of glyec- 
erine were of little importance, but dur- 
ing the last half of the year they reached 
a level unknown until then in the history 
of the commodity. 

in January the saponification descrip- 
tion was maintained around 170 francs 
per 100 kilos and soaplye held its own 
fairly well, with some business effected 
at 125 frances to 130 franes per 100 kilos. 

In February, although the embargo on 
export shipments was lifted by the 
French Government in favor of ship- 
ments to Great Britain and its colonies 
ana to the United States of America, the 
Saponification grade receded and some 
business was done at prices ranging from 
i65 francs down to 155 francs. Soaplye 
continued to hold around 125 franes. 

In March saponification held at 1% 
francs, with only a limited volume of 
business, and soaplye, less freely offered, 
was inore strongly maintained at 125 to 
27.50 franes. 

In April the market became depressed 
by the general recession of business in 
all lines, and by the quasi stagnation 
which developed throvghout Europe, and 
buyers became extremely conservative. 
Some small lots of saponification changed 
hands, however, at 150 francs down to 140 
frances, but soaplye, which had declined 
to 118 frances, Was restored toward the 
end of the month to 125 franes, with few 
sellers at that figure. 

In May a slight stiffening of the mar- 
ket began to manifest itself and led to 
transactions in saponification at 145 to 10 
francs, while soaplye rose again to 125 
francs 

In June some important transactions 
were cffected in saponification at U5 
franes to 160 frances for deliveries in the 
second half of the year, and some busi- 
ness was also put through in soapyle at 
128 to 130 francs. 

In July prices advanced steadily from 
i” to 180 franes for saponification and 
from 135 to 140 franes for soaplye, with a 
comparatively large amount of business 
transacted at these figures. 

In August a strong upward movement 
developed and some business in saponifi- 
eation was done at 1% to 210 frances and 
in soaplye from 145 to 150 francs. 

In September the French Government 
placed an absolute ban upon exports of 
all grades of glycerine to all destinations. 
This embargo was without much influ- 
ence upon saponification, which was 
xreatly sought for in order tou meet home 
requirements, but prices for this descrip- 
tion rose to 225 francs, while some small 
transactions were effected in soaplye at 
160 francs. 

In October prices for saponification con- 
tinued to mount slowly, from 295 to 20 
francs, while soaplye was traded in to 
some extent, a few lots of spot goods be- 
ing taken at 155 to 152.50 frances. The sen- 
sational uplift of prices, which occurred 
in the United States about this time, was 
not duplicated jim the French market, 
however, on the seore of this export em- 
bargo. 

In November the saponification grad 
continued to move upward, however, and 
some business was put through in this 
giade at figures leading up to 275 frances 
while some transactions were effected in 
soaplye for deliveries in the first few 
menths of 1916 at 160 francs. 

In December some business in saponifi- 
cation, for deliveries in the first few 
months of 1916, was effected at 275 francs, 
and small isolated lots of spot goods 
were taken up to meet local needs at 285 
to 30 frances. Toward the end of the 
month the demand abated considerably 
and some sellers lowered their prices to 
2 franes. Soaplye glycerine was also the 
subject of some transactions, business in 
spot lots having been put through at 155 
franes and for deliveries in the first few 
months of 1916 at 157.50 franes, but at 
the close of the month no buyers were 
to be found willing to bid more than 155 
franes for deliveries in 1916. 

The year 1915 ended with the quietness 
customary at this period of the vear. and 
it is impossible to predict what the course 
of the French market will be within the 
ensuing year, despite the fact that 
noteworthy recession has already oc- 
curred in the United States, as the 
French and American markets are now 
entirely independent of each other so fat 
as price movements are concerned. 


i —— 


The Development in the United States 
of the Manufacture of Products 


Derived from Coal, 


By H. W. JORDAN. 

During 1915 we read statements in the 
press almost daily which gave the im- 
pression that our American chemical in- 
dustry was wholly unable to manufacture 
synthetic coal products, and that the onlv 
relief in sight was from the wonderful 
discoveries of a small group of chemical 
amateurs, who, having patriotically 
hurled themselves into the situation since 
the war began, were on the verge of 
evolving the entire 900 synthetic coal-tar 
dyes and the whole list 4f pharmaceuti- 
cals from palmetto amd Other sources 
hitherto unsuspected as being fundamen- 
tal to organic chemical products. These 
statements. by implication, and by omit- 
ting mention of the extensive plants 
erected and put into operation by the old 
established chemical companies in 1915, 
tended to create the public belief that 
these companies were edoing nothing to 
supply the American market. 

Some of the most important products 
which were widely heralded as having 
been produced for the first time in Amer- 
ica in 1915 were manufactured by these 
companies fifteen to thirty years ago. 
Benzol and its homologues have been 
regular American products, with ship- 
ment in carload lots or tank cars, and 
with occasional exportation to Europe 
since 199. Salicylic acid was manufac- 
tured at Jersey City by Zinsser & Co. 
from 1880 until 1897, when foreign compe- 
tition closed the plant. 


Synthetic Carbolic Acid 
was manufactured by the Semet-Solvay 
Company from benzol at Syracuse in 
1900 and. the following years in quantities 
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of 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. in the steps 
of manufacture mean: bankruptcy. 

Proof that Americans sadly lack this 
scientific detail was given in 1915 by the 
many serious accidents, fires and explo- 
sions in plants manufacturing these 
products, the cause of which was faulty 
engineering design, inexperienced super- 
intendence, untidy plant housekeeping 
and careless workmen. 

With unconscious humor, we have done 
homage to German efficiency by ascrib- 
ing these accidents to the German diplo- 
matic service. 

To illustrate the necessity of attention 
to detail, take synthetic manufacture of 
earbolic acid. This process, starting from 


pure benzol, involves five chemical reac- 
tions and from tem to fifteen chemical 
Operations, if all by-products be recov- 
ered. If an avoidable loss so small as 1 
per cent. or 2 per cent. be permitted in 
each of these steps, the final vield of 
earbolic acid would be so low that the 
process might be a commercial failure. 


Yet carboiic acid is one of the most sim- 
ple products to manufacture. 

Many others involve more steps, or 
steps in which the lack of technical skill 
produces larger loss. For example—a 
eertain product with a normal price of 
30 cents per pound has a possible maxi- 
mum yield of 100 units attainable by ex- 
treme care in manufacture. With mod- 
erate care the yield drops to 88 per cent., 
and with ordinary care the yield drops to 


75 per cent Expressed in dollars and 
cents, the result per ton is: 

Per 

ton. 
Possible yield, 100%, 2,000 Ibs., @ 30c.,....$600 
Usual yield, 88%. 1,760 Ibs, @ 30c......... 528 
Common yield, 756, 1,50@ Ibs., @ 30c..... 450 
BED OP Dc 66 cect e coed eceresetceceonseece 72 
BE Ce SID 6 0. 60:0:60 00600600 6b8006se CSCC Cees 150 


Nationalization of the Industry. 


Approach to 100 per cent. technical effi- 
ciency is not the only requisite for com- 
mercial success, The intricate processes 
yield numerous by-products. Some are 
acids and alkalies which must be recov- 
ered and returned for use in the process. 
Others are salts or coal products which 


must be refined and sold. For many of 
these no market exists in the United 
States. 


A network of markets must be created 
for every one of these by-products, either 


in the United States, in South America, 
Asia or Europe, if our American coal 
products industry is to grow with the 
world and pay reasonable dividends on 
the investment. 

It.is not sufficient that American con- 


sumers acquire the habit of buying chem- 
icals ‘made in the United States.’” Our 
chemical industry, to endure, must cover 
the world’s market: indeed, its ultimate 
success may depend upon an American 
merchant marine. 

The German system of nationalized in- 
dustry handles this multitude of bv- 
products with military precision, bv fit- 
ting each one into the particular technical 
and commercial chink best suited to it, 
so that all by-products are marketed at 
or above cost. This permits the main 
product to be sold at a profit large 
enough to sustain the normal growth of 
the plant and to develop new products, 
without adding new capital. and in addi- 


tion, to pay 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
dividends. 

In complete contrast it has been, and 
is, the policy of our Federal government 


to forbid any such interlocking national 


co-operation. 


National Defense. 


The coal products chemical industry is 
vital to national defense. One source of 
the extraordinary military strength of 
Germany is her ability to manufacture 
ammunition, literally from the air and 
earth, in unlimited quantity. This abil- 
ity was created by the chemical indus- 
try, which built huge works and trained 
an industrial army of men with the 
scientific knowledge and technical skill 
necessary to transform the nitrogen of 
the air, and certain ones of the coal 
products, into ammunition The funda- 
mental reason for the support which the 
Imperial ‘sovernment gave to the coal 
products industry was that Germany 
should develop a supply of ammunition 
adeauate for national defense and world 
conquest, 

While developing home resources, the 
German industry bought benzol, carbolic 
acid and other crude coal products from 
England, thus absorbing England's com- 
mercia) and military strength. Mean- 
while we were more backward than Eng- 
land, for we were so quick to grasp the 


red hot Opportunity presented by Ger- 
man dyes and pharmaceuticals at low 
prices that we did not even take the 
trouble to produce enough crude coal 


products to export. 

Ammunition cannot be manufactured in 
sufficient quantity during the _ inter- 
change of diplomatic notes prior to war; 
it must be manufactured and stored long 
in advance of hostilities. One main na- 
tional defense is that great coal prod- 
ucts chemical plants be established and 
operated steadily at commercial profit 
during peace, so that they will be in- 
stantly available to produce unlimited 
ammunition during war. 

In 1915 we built many ammunition 
plants in the United States, every one on 
an artificial basis; few of them can 
make a profit at peace prices. Unless the 
United States establishes a complete and 
profitable national coal products indus- 
try on a basis to keep abreast with all 
scientific progress, our program of ‘‘na- 





tional preparedness” will descend to the 
plane of comic opera. 
Nitric Acid from the Air 

is one step in such ientific progress. 
Our supply of nitric acid comes now from 
nitrate of soda imported from Chile. 
After the war, if the importations are 
not obstructed, we will receive nitrates 
and nitrogenous products manufactured 
in Norway ar Germany by fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen. Part of these prod- 
ucts will be for fertilizer, part .for ex- 
plosives. 


Exhaustion of the nitrate of soda mines 
in Chile will ultimately make the United 
States wholly dependent upon this Euro- 
pean supply, unless we manufacture our 
own nitrates and nitric acid from the air. 

The potash situation is a narallel con- 
dition. With German potash cut off, we 
have no _ potash. Various American 
sources will be brought into operation, 
but several years must elapse before we 
produce’ all the potash we consume. 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen as 
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even thopgh the Federal government give 
the manufacture its strongest support. 

Nitric acid is the effective end of every 
explosive and is the first chemical 
reagent used in the mamufacture of ani- 
line, and hence of indigo and others of 
the most important coal products and 
dyes. Without nitric acid, our entire 
navy, army and coast defense becomes 
helpless the instant the stock of ammu- 
nition is exhausted, 

Our entire investment in 
pauredness will be wasted 
dves not include the manufacture of 
nitric acid from the air on a scale to 
render us absolutely independent of for- 
eign nitrates, 


national pre- 
money, if it 


Tariff. 


tariff, if formulated upon 
will be of much value in 
coal products manufac- 
tariff would divide these 
three classes, according to 
their degree of advancement in Manu- 
facture, and would levy duties propor- 
tionate to this degree. The classes would 
be—First, crude products; second, inter- 
mediates; third, dyes, pharmaceuticals 
and highly refined products. The duties 
should be:—On crudes, 10 per cent. ad 
valorem; intermediates, 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, and dyes, 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

If a specific duty be included it should 
be at the rate of 3% cents per pound on 
the intermediate class and 7% cents per 
pound upon dyes and pharmaceuticals. 
There should be no specific duty on crude 
products. 


A reasonabie 
rational lines, 
supporting our 
ture. Such a 
products into 


The free list should include coal tar, 
coal-tar pitch, creosote oil and mineral 
acids. Natural indigo and other natural 
dyes of vegetable or animal | origin 
should be placed with synthetic dyes, in 
class three. 

cl 1—crude products—should com- 








prise a small list. It should be described 
as:—All crude products of coal produced 
through destructive distillation of coal, 
or otherwise, and not refined by more 
than one distillation, nor refined by any 
process other than distillation, nor re- 
fined nor produced by synthesis; such 
products being crude light oils, benzol, 
toluol, xylol, comol and_=naphthalin, 
erude tar acids containing less than 80 
per cent. pure tar acids, and all other 
products from coal not otherwise spe- 
cially provided for, and not medicinal 
and not colors or dyes, the duty to be 10 
per cent. ad valorem. 

The second, or intermediate class, 
should include all products manufactured 
from those of the crude products class, 
and all so-called intermediates, not col- 
ors nor dyes nor pharmaceuticals nor 
medicinal products, such products being 
phenol, cresol, aniline, anthracene, etc.— 
duty 20 per cent. ad valorem and 5 cents 
per pound specific. 

The third class should include all col- 
ors or dyes derived from coal, including 
indigo, natural and synthetic and aliza- 
rine—dry or suspended in water—and 
dyes obtained from indigo or alizarine, 
and all products derived from coal, which 
are used for pharmaceutical or medicinal 
purposes, or other purposes—duty 30 per 


cent. ad valorem and 7% cents per pound 
specific. 

Natural indigo and all dyes, pharma- 
ceuticals and medicines, and all other 


products derived from natural sources of 
vegetable or animal origin, and which are 
used interchangeably with similar prod- 
ucts derived from coal, should be includ- 
ed in class three. 


Anti-Dumping Clause. 


There should be an anti-dumping clause 
to prevent unfair competition instituted 
for the purpose of destroying American 
industry. A dumping clause must be 
drafted with utmost care and its work- 
ing tactfully handled. If it be too dras- 
tic, or if handied without good judgment, 
it will become worthless, or worse, be- 
cause foreign countries, in retaliation, 
will inflict the anti-dumping penalty upon 
any American manufacturers who may 
sell their gocds in those countries at 
lower prices than in the United States. 
We cannot afford to take any chances 
with American industry now when our 
export trade in manufactures is becom- 
ing better established than ever before in 
our commercial history. 


Compulsory Working of Patents. 


in theory looks attractive. In practice 
there has been nothing in the history of 
the coal products industry which could 
have been changed or improved by it to 
the slightest degree. Compulsory work- 
ing of patents has been tried in Eng- 
land, France and Russia as recently as 
1907, and proven a total failure in those 
countries. 

As stated by the German authority, 
Prof. Otto N. Witt, “The success of a 
coal-tar dye factory is no longer de- 
pendent upon the careful guarding of fac- 
tory secrets as in the past, but upon a 
systematically arranged plant and. the 


proper distribution therein of the work 
to. be performed, and above all, upon 
skilful commercial management, both 


within and without the factory.” 


Lack of Technical Common School 


Education 

is a further disadvantage from which we 
suffer. Our system of early nineteenth 
century education includes no technical 
or trade schools, by which in Germany 
the entire population is perfected in 
twentieth century methods for earning 
their living in twentieth century indus- 
tries. In consequence, American labor 
does not give effective attention to its 
job, and it is extremely difficult to se- 
cure labor in the United States which 
will give competent attention to the deli- 
cate chemical manufacturing operations 
of the coal products industry. 


In Summary. 


The essentials for creation in the 
United States of a complete industry in 


the manufacture of products derived 
from coal are:—Co-operation of the 
American acid and alkali manufacturers 


with the coal products industry; co-oper- 
ation of the American cOnsumers with 
American producers through long-term 
contracts to assure us the American mar- 
ket; establishment of the industry on a 
peace scale big enough to make it a 
fundamental factor in national defense; 
establishment on a profitable commercial 
basis of the manufacture of nitric acid, 
by fixation of atmospheric nitrogen; na- 
tionalization, or rather internationaliza- 
tion, of the industry to insure a balanced 
world market for all by-products; ‘devel- 
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common school and technical school edu- 
cation, and finally maintenance of a ra- 
tional tariff. 

That a larger coal products industry 
will be established in the United States 
is certain. The degree to which it at- 
tains perfection will be in proportion to 
the extent with which these requirements 
for its profitable operation are provided. 

Syracuse, N. Y., December 18, 1915. 

H. W. Jordan. 

Propared for meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, Baltimore, Janu- 
ary 12-15, 1916, 
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New Problems in Fuel Oil Consumption 


H. T. Bayard, of Cosden & Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., and Chicago, has given the fol- 
lowing particulars of the changed con- 
ditions in the fuel oil trade to a repre- 
sentative of the Reporter:— 

Consumers of fuel oil are facing a sit- 
uation that is causing them to give the 
subject of heavy oils greater considera- 


tior. than ever before. This is due to 
the searcity of crude and the _ higher 
prices being asked for petroleum prod- 


ucts, which in some cases have increased 


2 per cent. . 

The question invariably asked by buy- 
ers of fuel oil is, “Can you recommend 
an oil that will not cost as much as we 


are now paying for a 32-34 distillate, and 


which will give us the same results?” 
When an oil of 23 to 27 degrees 
Reaume is recommended, they imme- 


diately reply that they tried it once and 
only trouble resulted. This trouble was 
oceasioned by the high cold test of the 
oil, which caused it to congeal at a tem- 
perature of from 35 to 40 degrees Fahren- 
heit. In many cases the oil became so 
thick in cold weather that it caused fur- 
naces to be closed down, thus delaying 
werk that was being put through on 
schedule, This trouble should not be 
laid to the oil, but rather on the design 
of the fuel oil system, which is a me- 
chanical fault. 

When one considers that a number of 
up-to-date manufacturing companies 
purchase their fuel oil on a heat unit 
basis, viz., so many B. T. VU. for one 
cent, it can be clearly understood why 
they use the heavier oils. 

The heavier oil has greater heating 
value per gallon. This is readily demon- 


strated by the use of the following 
formula for determiningy the heating 
value per pound of petroleum. This 


formula was first published by Sherman 


and Kropf before the Américan Chem- 
ical Society, October. 198:— 

“B. T. U. per pound=18,60 plus 4 
(Ke—19)."’ 

Checking back against actual calori- 


meter tests this formula proves to be cor- 
rect for all practical purposes. 

In one particular case where the oil 
was purchased on the heat unit basis by 
a large municipality, the B. T. U. de- 
termined by the use of this formula was 
within seven B. T. U. per pound of the 
result obtained by testing the same oil 
in an Atwater-Mahler bomb calorimeter. 
The gravity of the oil was 23.5 Beaume, 
and showed 19,19 B. T. U. per pound, 
well above the guarantee of the refiner. 
Moreover, this formula explodes the 
statements made by a number of refin- 
ers that the oils of the mid-continent 
fields do not contain the heating value 
of the Eastern oils, for a careful inves- 
tigation wilt convince one that it is the 
gravity of petroleum that determines 
the heating value. 

Prior to the past four years, fuel oils 
were spoken of as containing so many 
heat units per pound. A marketer anx- 
ious to sell a 32-34 Beaume oil would 
invariably state that this oil contained 
19,600 heat units per pound. 3ecause Of 
the fact that the 24 Beaume oil con- 
tained but 19,210 heat units per pound, 
the buyer was led to believe that the 
lighter gravity oil was the better if he 
did not take into consideration the fact 
that he was buying the oil by the gal- 


lon, not by the pound. 

Had the buyer placed the two oils in 
the hands of a chemist for a test, he 
would have learned that the heavier oil 
really contained 5,000 more heat units 
per gallon than the lighter oil. This is 
because the 24 Beaume oil weighs more 
per gallon. The weight of the heavier 


oil per gallon multiplied by its heat value 
per pound gives the foregoing result. 

The difference in the prices of a 24 
and a 32 Beaume gravity oil (which 
usually equals one and one-half cents 
per gallon) has enabled consumers of 
heavy oils to reduce their fuel oil bills 
at least one-third. In fact, the increas- 
ing use of the heavier oil for fuel pur- 


poses is an acknowledgment that for 
time, cleanliness and flexability, this oil 
is the ideal fuel, 


The new processes now being installed 
for the refining of petroleum enable re- 
finers to rerun the lighter fuel oils and 
obtain a greater percentage of gasoline 
and naphtha. These new refining proc- 
esses will eventually cause a scarcity of 
the lighter fuel oils and will force con- 
sumers to equip their plants for the use 
of the heavier fuel oils. 


The changing of a fuel oil equipment 
is a simple matter, and does not neces- 
sarily require (as many have supposed) 
the discarding of the burners used for 
the burning of the lighter fuel oils. 

The proper method of burning the 
heavier fuel oil is to heat the oil in the 
storage tank; circulate it through the 
piping, branching off at the _ proper 
points for connections to the furnaces, 
then return the surplus oil to the stor- 
age tank. 

As the specific heat of oil is about one- 
half that of water, it will require only 
a small amount of live steam to raise 
the temperature of the oil in the stor- 
age tank to the desired point. In many 
plants the surplus exhaust steam _ is 
piped to the tank coils, thereby making 
a considerable saving. This is especially 
true in steam forge shops. 


One of the advantages of circulating 
hot oil is that any sediment which may 
be present, and which is separate_ by 
heating, is returned to the tank. This 
prevents the sediment being carried to 









the burners and clogging them. Also, 
it is good practice to carry the tem- 
perature of the oil about fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit below its flash point, thus 
avoiding the formation of gas in the 


pipes, which would cause the fires to 
burn unsteadily. It is better to deliver 
the oil to the burner at a pressure of 
not less than twenty pounds. In open 
lat TA be bp e is in man 















cases maintained at sixty pounds per 
square inch. The higher pressure has a 
tendency to cause the oil previously 
heated to near its flash point to change 
to gas after it leaves the tip of the 
burner. This prevents the oil from_be- 
ing carried across the furnace, in which 


case it would adhere to the hot walls 
on the opposite side, forming a coke. 
Numerous instances can be cited of 


refiners having produced heavy oils that 


burned without the slightest difticulty, 
when the proper equipment was pro- 
vided. They accomplished this by send- 
ing a representative to demonstrate in 


a practical manner that the heavier oils 
were suitable for all purposes where fuel 
oil is used. 


The method formerly employed by a 
number of users of heavy fuel oils was 
to pass the oil through coils exposed to 
a high temperature. This method was 
abandoned after it was found that when 
the oil was heated beyond its flash point 
it deposited its fixed carbon, or coke, on 
the sides of the heater. This accumula- 
tion of carbon, or coke, soon filled the 
coils and prevented the oil from flowing. 

Uf late, the practice has been to equip 
nearly all the new fuel oil systems for 
high pressure oil and low pressure air. 
The use of steam‘ for vaporization is 
seldom used in up-to-date plants. En- 
gineers have found that steam is a use- 
less expense because in any event air 
has to be supplied for combustion. It 
was found that the steam entered the 
furnace and passed on through without 
contributing anything toward increasing 
the temperature. Rather it absorbs a 
certain amount of heat. Therefore, it 
has been decided that it is better to use 
air alone which has previously been 
heated. in many cases to 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The use of steam for 
also being discontinued 
companies because 6t 
that the steam 


vaporization is 
by large brick 
has been found 
condensed on the green 
bricks just after starting tu burn the 
kiln. This moisture spotted the bricks, 
and caused a number to be rejected as 
seconds, to the amount of millions of 
bricks each year. 

Where oil fuel is used for the heat 
treatment of steel, it is best to use air 
for vaporization, as it reduces the scale 
loss to a minimum, 

It might be suggested 
ers that, when contracting for future 
requirements, they give careful consid- 
eration to the possibility of their using 
a heavier oil. The probable source of 
supply is also worthy of thought. Many 
might be surprised to learn that the bulk 
of the oils now being marketed through- 
out the Middle West and Eastern mar- 


to manufactur- 














kets is ‘being supplied from the mid- 
continent fields. 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


‘BUFLOKAST™ 


Chemical Plants 


For Manufacturing Acids, Chemicals, Dyes, Caustic Soda, 
Etc., including Aniline, Phenol, Beta Naphthol, 
Picric Acid and kindred organic materials 








DEPENDABILITY is a leading character- 
istic of ‘‘ Buflokast’”? Chemical Apparatus. This 
apparatus is not built to meet a price but for 
efficiency and durability. That’s why we are con- 
stantly replacing other apparatus with “‘ Buflokast ”’ 
equipment. ‘ Buflokast”’ has pointed out to num- 
bers of manufacturers the safest way to secure 
dependable apparatus and complete plants for the 
manufacture of their materials. 


: “ Buflokast”’ service includes the design, con- 
»| struction and operation (under guarantee) if desired, 
of the apparatus or plant you require. Our organ- 
= | ization, including a corps of experienced acid and 
| chemical engineers has worked out processes 
superior in many features to European practice. 
We shall be glad to explain details. Write today. 





“Buflokast’’ Nitrator 


“Buflokast™ Aniline Reducer. 


‘BUFLOVAK 


Vacuum Drying Apparatus 


“Buflovak’’ Dryers embody every essential element necessary for insuring 
the efficient and economical drying of your material. The extremely low tempera- 
tures at which “ Buflovak”’ dryers operate permit the economical drying of many 
materials which would otherwise require several days or weeks. They have been 
invariably successful in every installation, the reason being that sound practice and 
a broad experience have been followed in a determination to make “ Buflovak” 
Apparatus dependable in every detail—making them the kind that insures both 
quality and quantity of output. 








Vacuum Drum Dryer 


We Build Dryers for All Materials 


VACUUM SHELF DRYERS, for drying materials that can be handled 


in pans or trays. 


VACUUM ROTARY DRYERS, for any material that permits being 
tumbled while drying. 


VACUUM DRUM DRYERS, for drying any liquids containing solids. 


Evaporators, Condensers, Dry Vacuum Pumps, Solvent Reclaiming 
Apparatus, Impregnating Apparatus. 





: Vacuum Shelf Dryer, loaded for shipment 
Catalog Mailed on Request Note that chamber is made in one piece, a distinctive feature of all our shelf 


dryers, 


BUFFA'® FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., ‘cutee fy 


NEW YORK OFFICE—1432 Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place 








OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 


Established 1837 
61 Broadway, 225 Purchase Street, 1030 No. Branch Street, 338 Clay Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CABLE ADDRESS: Artsoule, New York City. 
Crescent, Boston, Mass. 


Exporters Importers Manufacturers Manufacturers’ Agents 
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ACIDS 
Hydrochloric Nitric Oxalic Sulphuric Stearic 


CHEMICALS —_ 


Ammonium Nitrate Caustic Soda 

Barium Chloride Carbonate Soda 

Bleaching Powder Bichromate of Soda 

Chloride of Lime Sulphide of Soda 

Caustic Potash Sulphate of Alumina 

Bichromate of Potash | Sulphate of Zinc 

Carbonate Potash : Sulphate of Copper 

Muriate Potash Sulphate Potash 

DYES 

DYE STUFFS AND INTERMEDIARY DYES 

Aniline Oil Gambier Sulphur Colors 

Nigrosine Betanapthol Methylene Blue 

Aurantine Borneo Cutch Methylene Violet 

Indigo Burma Cutch Khaki Cutch 

Quebracho Extract Oak Bark Extract © Hematine Extract 

Logwood Extract Chestnut Extract Hemlock Extract 

Logwood Chips Fustic Extract Quecitron Extract 

Hypernic Osage Orange Extract Sumac Extract 

OILS 

Aniline Cocoanut Cod 

Cod Liver Corn China Wood 

Fish Lard Leather 

Neatsfoot Mohlene Oleine 

Olive Olive Foots Palm 

Peanut Grape Rape 

Soya Bean Sperm Whale 

TANNING MATERIAL 

Borneo Cutch Mangrove Bark Mangrove Extract 

Chestnut Extract Oak Bark Extract Hemlock Extract 

Spruce Extract Quebracho Extract Sumac 

Gambier Mohlene English Degras 

Sod Oil. Larch Extract Myroballans, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Glycerin Lanolin Tannins 
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